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simple,  conversational  sentences.  Ten  additional  chap¬ 
ters  explain  more  complicated  problems  of  syntax.  They 
may  be  used  with  the  first  twenty  chapters  or  passed 
over  until  the  study  of  functional  grammar  has  been 
completed. 
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ing  and  searching  on  the  part  of  a  master  teacher.  The 
stories  chosen  range  from  the  Resistance  movement  to 
detective  stories,  from  humor  to  pathos.  They  were 
picked  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  the  interest  they 
would  have  for  the  mature  and  inquistive  student  and 
for  their  power  to  stimulate  thought  or  emotion. 
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INTERMEDIATE  READINGS  IN  FRENCH  PROSE 

by  ALFRED  M.  GALPIN  and  E.  E.  MILLIGAN,  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

An  outstanding  selection  of  French  prose  from  various  literary  periods, 
this  book  is  divided  into  categories  representative  of  French  life  and 
thought:  Milieux,  Outre-Mer,  La  Condition  Humaine,  La  Satire 
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This  companion  volume  to  the  original  edition  is  arranged  under  the 
headings:  Le  Coeur  A  Ses  Raisons,  Horizons,  La  Condition  Humaine, 
L’Esprit  Gaulois,  Crises,  and  La  Conquête  de  la  Nature  (this  section 
includes  a  selection  from  Maurice  Herzog’s  Annapurna). 

1957,  386  pages,  $3.40 


by  CHARLES  CARLUT,  The  Ohio  State  University,  GER¬ 
MAINE  BRÉE,  New  York  University 

Readings  from  such  modern  writers  as  Proust,  Anouilh,  Gide,  Malraux, 
Sartre,  Valéry  and  Giraudoux  are  included  in  this  stimulating  text  for 
intermediate  courses.  Divided  into  two  parts — the  economic,  political, 
and  social  life  of  France,  and  the  intellectual,  artistic  and  spiritual 
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through  its  literature.  1957,  282  pages,  $3.50 
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tific  and  cultural  material  as  well  as  an  introduction  to  important 
French  writers.  Among  those  presented  are  La  Fontaine,  Molière, 
Voltaire,  Balzac,  Merimée,  Fabre,  St.  Exupéry,  and  Maurois.  .  .  . 
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by  M.  S.  PARGMENT 
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the  play  and  questions  based  upon  them;  questions  concerning 
the  subject-matter  of  the  play;  and  topics  for  discussion  and 
composition.  A  French -English  vocabulary  is  included. 

vii-137-116  pages.  Paperbound 
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Announcing 


On  RCA  Victor  Records 


■  Here's  an  entirely  new  album  of  modern,  contemporary  French, 
designed  to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  foundation  in  pronunciation,  and 
a  genuine  aural  understanding  of  practical,  everyday,  conversational  French; 

H  The  recordings  were  made  by  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Henri  Peyre  of  Yale 
University.  These  well-known  lecturers  afford  the  student  authentic  models  for 
French  as  it  is  actually  spoken,  with  careful  attention  to  intonation  and  rhythm; 

H  The  textbook  which  accompanies  the  album  has  been  written  by 
Prof.  Jean  Boorsch,  also  of  Yale  University.  It  provides,  in  twenty  progressive 
lessons,  a  thorough  guide  to  the  language — its  construction,  idioms,  funda¬ 
mental  grammar,  and  phonetics. 

■  Modern  French  By  Sound"  is  not  merely  a  revision  of  the  former 
RCA  Victor  French  By  Sound  course  used  by  thousands  of  schools  in  the 
past  years.  It  is  a  completely  new  course  planned  to  meet  today's  curriculum, 
and  is  based  on  the  most  modern  teaching  concepts.  It  is  available  at  all  three 
speeds  (33V3,  45  and  78),  through  local  RCA  Victor  record  dealers. 


33Vi  BPM,  ALBUM  LE -6200— $8.50 
45  BPM,  ALBUM  EEE-6200—$8.50 
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Selected  RONALD  Books 

NEW! 

A  French  Review  Grammar— 2nd  Ed. 

Boyd  G.  Carter,  University  of  Nebraska;  and 
Charles  G.  Rowe,  Schreiner  Institute 

This  popular  textbook  provides  complete  coverage  of  gram¬ 
mar  and  idiom  and  a  large  variety  of  sound  and  interesting 
exercises.  Each  lesson  consists  of  a  concise  statement  of  gram¬ 
matical  points,  aptly  exemplified,  plus  helpful  exercises,  oral 
readings  of  passages  with  questions,  English  to  French  com¬ 
positions,  and  optional  translations  from  French  to  English. 
New  oral-aural  exercises  help  college  students  assimilate  the 
basic  patterns  of  the  language.  A  convenient  collection  of 
paradigms  appears  at  the  end  of  the  book.  “.  .  .as  complete  a 
reference  grammar  as  an  undergraduate  needs  for  four  years  of 
serious  study.”- — The  News  Bulletin  of  the  RMMLA. 

335  pp. 

Beginning  French 

François  Denoeu,  Dartmouth  College 

This  French  grammar  and  reader  is  planned  to  introduce 
college  students  to  the  language  quickly  and  give  them  a 
sound  knowledge  of  fundamentals.  Simple  conversations 
cover  practical  everyday  situations.  Each  conversation  is 
accompanied  by  grammatical  explanations,  a  pronunciation 
drill,  and  text  exercises.  Advanced  lessons  contain  prose 
selections  from  leading  French  authors.  “An  excellent  example 
of  the  inductive  method  in  which  the  student  should  find  French 
to  be  living  and  life-related.  The  method  of  listen,  imitate ,  learn, 
and  use  is  applied  consistently.  The  cultural  side  of  teaching  has 
not  been  overlooked.” — Jonathan  G.  Williams,  Wheaton  Col¬ 
lege.  313  pp. 

Types  of  the  French  Short  Story 

Selected  and  Edited  by 
Harold  March,  Swarthmore  College 

An  entertaining  collection  of  27  representative  French  short 
stories  designed  as  a  second-  or  third-year  college  reader.  All 
the  stories  but  two  are  complete  and  nearly  all  are  short 
enough  for  a  single  assignment.  An  introductory  section  com¬ 
pares  the  American  short  story  with  the  French  conte  or 
nouvelle.  The  authors  include  Gautier,  Zola,  Maupassant, 

Gourmont,  Anatole  France,  Maurois,  etc.  Revised  Edition. 

339  pp. 
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Jules  Verne’s 

Le  Tour  du  Monde 

EN  QUATRE-VINGTS  JOURS 

Editor:  Alexander  Green 

Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days!  This  classic  adventure  story  fas¬ 
cinated  youngsters  for  years;  it  kept  their  fathers  and  mothers  up 
until  a  late  hour,  too,  for  “just  one  more  chapter.”  Now,  metamor¬ 
phosed  into  a  screen  spectacular,  Mr.  Fogg’s  trip  around  the  globe 
is  the  talk  of  the  town.  Your  classes  will  enjoy  the  text  more  than 
ever — feeling  right  in  step  with  the  times — having  the  fun  of  com¬ 
paring  the  original  novel  to  the  screen  version. 

Two  other  exceptional  works  published  in  textbook  form  by  Heath 
have  appeared  as  films — in  this  case  French  films.  Students  will  want 
to  read  the  texts  and  see  the  motion  pictures — Gide’s  unforgettable 
Symphonie  Pastorale,  and  the  ironic  comedy  of  a  schoolmaster’s 
adventures,  Pagnol’s  Topaze. 

Gide :  La  Symphonie  Pastorale 

(Editors:  O’Brien  and  Shackleton) 

Pagnol:  Topaze 

(Editor:  Bovée) 
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The  Rising  Generation  in  France 

by  Theodore  Toulon  Beck 

T 

JLHE  GENERATION  OF  1930,  namely,  those  writers  born  between 

1920  and  1935,  is  the  rising  generation  of  French  letters.  Because  of  its 
youth,  and,  perhaps,  as  a  result  of  the  brilliance  of  the  established  writers, 
it  has  been  overlooked  and  generally  neglected  in  the  United  States.  Yet 
the  generation  is  vital,  pulsating  and  vivid. 

It  breaks  upon  the  scene  in  1920  with  Célia  Bertin,  Serge  Groussard, 
Jean  Dutourd,  André  Brincourt,  Louis  Pauwels  and  Mohammed  Dib, 
followed  by  Pierre  Moinot,  Georges  Auclair,  Boris  Vian,  Jacques  Robichon, 
the  poet  René  Guy  Cadou  (d.  1951),  the  scientific  writer  Albert  Ducrocq, 
the  less  gifted  Paul  Colin,  Arthur  Conte  and  Suzanne  Allen.  The  year 

1921  presents  Albert  Memmi,  Guy  Dumur,  Maurice  Clavel,  Henry  Cas- 
tilleu,  Michel  Ragon,  Silvain  Reiner,  the  communist  writer  André  Stil, 
and  perhaps  Jacques  Perry  and  José  André  Lacour.  In  1922  we  find  Joseph 
Cabanis,  who  is  closely  allied  with  Célia  Bertin,  Brincourt  and  Dumur 
as  well  as  with  Robert  Margerit  and  Madame  Dominique  Rolin  of  the 
1915  generation.  Of  the  same  year  is  Marcel  Mouloudji,  adopted  son  of 
Marcel  Duhamel,  director  at  Gallimard’s.  Mouloudji  has  not  duplicated, 
however,  his  much  publicized  initial  success,  ( Enrico ,  1944),  despite  sub¬ 
sequent  efforts  in  the  field  of  the  novel,  notably,  La  Grande  Sortie  (1945), 
and  in  the  theater  ( Quatre  Femmes,  1953;  Les  Sargasses,  1954). 

Jean  Hougron,  Guy  Ganachaud,  Robert  Sabatier,  ( Boulevard ,  1956; 
Le  Goût  de  la  cendre,  1955;  Le  Marchand  de  sable),  the  newcomers  Jean  Blot, 
Marie-France  Olivier,  (La  Mort  et  la  maison,  1956),  and  Roger  Curel, 
(Le  Géant  du  grand  fleuve,  1956),  appear  in  1923,  as  do  Alexandre  Astruc, 
(Les  Vacances,  1945),  Claude  Manceron,  (A  peine  un  printemps,  1956), 
and  Victor  de  Pange,  nephew  of  the  Duc  de  Broglie.  Of  1924  the  names 
are  those  of  the  lyrical  dramatist  Henri  Pichette,  Alain  LeBreton  and  the 
proletarian  writers  Roger  Riffard  and  Elisabeth  Gaspard.  4  he  following 
year  brings  the  cultured  Jean  d’Ormesson,  the  poet  Patrice  Cauda,  the 
professor-novelist  Georges  Ottino,  Sylvia  Monfort  and  the  brilliant,  para¬ 
doxical  Roger  Nimier. 

Nimier,  after  an  uncertain  start  with  two  novels,  (Les  Epées,  1948; 
Perfide,  1950),  and  a  striking  essay,  (Le  Grand  d'Espagne,  1950),  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  style  of  classic  purity.  He  appears  to  have  spiritual  and  literary 
kinship  with  the  neo-classicists  of  the  older  and  contemporary  generation, 
such  as  Félicien  Marceau  and  Louise  de  Vilmorin.  His  work  is  strongly 
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influenced  by  his  personal  literary  gods  and  admitted  antecedents,  the 
Cardinal  de  Retz,  Saint-Simon,  Stendhal  and  Valery  Larbaud.  With  Le 
Hussard  bleu  (1950),  and  L’Histoire  d’un  amour  (1953),  he  has  greatly 
improved  upon  his  early  works  and  their  vacillations,  but  Les  Enfants 
tristes  (1951),  was  an  unconvincing  and  apparently  slightly  autobiograph¬ 
ical  novel  of  modern  French  youth.  The  improvement  in  his  style,  so  notice¬ 
able  in  recent  years,  may  be  the  result  of  his  experiences  as  editor-in-chief 
of  Opéra  and  director  of  the  literary  sections  of  Carrefour  and  the  new 
Fémina. 

The  perspicacious  critic,  Pierre  de  Boisdeffre,  headlines  1926,  along 
with  Gabriel  Pomerand  ( Testament  d’un  acquitté,  1951;  Les  Puérils,  1956), 
Gabriel  Véraldi  ( A  la  mémoire  d’un  ange,  1953;  La  Machine  humaine, 
Prix  Fémina,  1954),  and  perhaps  the  poet  Armel  Gourvil,  who  tried  so 
hard  to  continue  the  revolutionary  theater  of  Antonin  Artaud.  Also  of 
this  vintage  is  Michel  Bataille,  nephew  of  Georges  Bataille,  director  of 
Critique.  Young  Bataille’s  first  novel,  Patrick  (Prix  Stendhal,  1947), 
written  while  he  was  a  student  at  the  École  des  Beaux  Arts,  was  a  com¬ 
mercial  and  artistic  success,  but  his  La  Marche  au  soleil  (1951),  turned  out 
to  be  a  lengthy  and  rather  disappointing  récit.  The  year  1926  is  marked 
also  by  two  of  the  newest  writers  of  the  age,  Janine  Sperling  (Le  Com¬ 
promis,  1955),  and  Edmond  Lévy  (La  Fin  du  premier  jour,  1956).  Isidore 
Isou,  creator  with  Pomerand  of  lettrisme,  which  aimed  at  the  complete 
renovation  of  poetry  by  the  invention  of  new  letters,  probably  belongs  to 
this  year.  Not  content  with  attempting  innovations  in  poetry  ( Introduc¬ 
tion  à  une  nouvelle  poésie  et  à  une  nouvelle  musique,  1947),  he  has  recently 
turned  to  painted  photography  ( Amos  ou  Introduction  à  la  métagrapholo- 
gie,  1956). 

Others  of  this  generation  who  have  already  appeared  on  the  literary 
horizon  are  Camara  Laye,  Negro  writer  from  Haute-Guinée,  born  in  1928, 
and  the  man  of  letters  Jean  Rivoire  and  the  Central  African  writers,  Bilou 
Grandmaître  and  the  Negro,  Ferdinand  Oyono,  all  of  1929.  Françoise 
Mallet-Joris,  daughter  of  Suzanne  Lilar,  Emile  Vardeau  (Le  Matin  de  la 
vie,  1956),  and  the  poet  Jean  Breton  are  the  chief  representatives  of  1930. 
Madame  Mallet-Joris  has  distinguished  herself  with  two  sensational 
novels,  Le  Rempart  des  Béguines  (1951),  in  which  a  young  girl  becomes  the 
Lesbian  lover  of  her  father’s  mistress,  and  its  sequel,  La  Chambre  rouge 
(1955),  a  treatise  of  seduction  wherein  she  steals  her  stepmother’s  lover. 
Since  then  a  collection  of  short  stories  {Cor délia,  1956),  and  another  novel 
{Les  Mensonges,  1956),  have  further  enhanced  the  author’s  reputation. 
Her  personal  hypertimidity  is  belied  by  the  eroticism  of  her  work,  which  is 
similar  to  that  of  Célia  Bertin  and  Dominique  Rolin. 

In  1931  the  outstanding  names  are  Jean  Verdun  and  Jean-Baptiste 
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Rossi.  The  latter,  like  Raymond  Radiguet  (of  the  1900  generation), 
Françoise  Sagan  and  Françoise  Mallet-Joris,  published  a  striking  work 
by  the  age  of  twenty  ( Les  Mal-Partis,  1950).  The  poets  Frédéric  Tristan 
and  Jean-Jacques  Levêque  are  the  representatives  of  1932  and  1933  re¬ 
spectively.  Françoise  Sagan  (1935),  with  her  two  interesting  if  not  very 
flattering  portraits  of  modern  French  girls  ( Bonjour ,  Tristesse,  1954;  Un 
Certain  Sourire,  1956),  will  either  close  the  generation  or  be  the  springboard 
for  the  next  which  already  includes  the  poets  Françoise  Berger  (1936),  and 
Marc  Alyn  (1937),  the  writer  of  children’s  books  Anne  Braillard  (1945), 
and,  possibly,  the  much-discussed  Minou  Drouet  (1947). 

Thus  far  within  the  generation  of  1930  there  are  two  fairly  distinct  types 
of  writing — that  which  reflects  the  pessimism  and  bitterness  of  those  who 
reached  maturity  during  the  German  occupation,  and  the  subdued  opti¬ 
mism  or  realism  of  the  younger  authors  whose  life  was  touched  by  those 
terrible  years  but  who  were  apparently  too  young  to  have  participated 
actively  in  events  and  thus  to  have  perceived  fully  the  horror  of  them. 
The  former  are  prone  to  look  upon  themselves  as  a  lost  generation,  similar 
to  those  of  the  twenties,  robbed  of  their  birthright  to  a  normal  youth.  The 
latter  have  grown  up  relatively  unmarked  and  unscathed;  yet  their  opti¬ 
mism,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  is  not  that  of  the  romantics  nor  of  the 
dreamers.  These  youthful  writers,  less  than  thirty  years  of  age  at  present, 
accept  life  as  it  is,  realizing  that  the  visions  of  the  older  generations  were  a 
result  of  wishful  thinking  or  attempts  to  cling  to  a  manner  of  life  long  dead. 
However,  despite  their  measured  and  sensible  realism,  they  have  over¬ 
looked  or  totally  disregarded  pure  romance.  The  touch  of  impassioned, 
romantic  love  is  missing.  Love,  as  described  by  them,  is  reduced  to  the 
mechanics  of  sensation,  to  be  enjoyed  for  the  moment,  between  cocktails  or 
in  a  sordid  transitory  fashion  in  a  hotel  room.  Its  extremes  are  depicted 
only  from  the  bottom,  in  Lesbian  or  homosexual  episodes.  Adulthood  has 
become  synonymous  with  adultery. 

That  dynamic,  inspirational  quality  of  a  pure  love,  that  mountain  of 
flame  blown  skyward,  which  causes  the  individual  to  break  his  chains  and 
to  achieve  esthetic  and  ascetic  heights  hitherto  undreamed  of,  and  which 
transcends  the  momentary  physical  intoxication,  is  unknown  to  them. 
A  few,  such  as  Edmond  Lévy,  will  embark  upon  a  tale  of  idyllic  love  but 
one  which  ends  in  a  mother  fixation  and  disaster. 

The  adventure  novel  has  its  place,  of  course,  especially  in  the  works  of 
Jean  Hougron  and  Henry  Castillou,  and  the  imaginative  writings  of  Serge 
Groussard,  although  the  latter  has  shown  a  particular  affinity  and  talent 
for  material  drawn  from  his  actual  life.  In  content,  he  is  reminiscent  of  his 
contemporaries  Roger  Ikor  and  Georges  Govy.  This  may  be  the  result  of 
his  family  background,  his  mother  being  a  Russian  Jewess  married  to  a 
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French  army  colonel,  or  it  may  stem  from  his  experiences  in  the  war  as  a 
prisoner  and  déporté.  Whatever  the  reason,  his  early  efforts,  Crépuscule 
des  vivants  (1946),  Pogrom  (1948),  and  Talya  (1951),  are  strong  and 
memorable.  Likewise,  Des  gens  sans  importance  and  Un  Officier  de  tradition , 
in  which  he  describes  life  and  customs  with  which  he  is  well  acquainted, 
and  Solitude  espagnole  (1948),  reportorial  in  style,  are  far  superior  to  his 
later  purely  fictional  tales  and  adventure  novels,  La  Femme  sans  passé 
(1950),  L’Ancêtre  (1950),  La  Ville  de  joie  (1952),  and  Une  Chic  Fille 
(1956). 

Hougron,  with  his  five-volume  La  Nuit  indochinoise,  is  the  typical  writer 
of  exotic  tales.  He  is  perhaps  the  only  one  of  this  generation  who  has  pur¬ 
sued  the  roman-cycle  type  which  is  so  popular  with  the  older  generation, 
as  exemplified  in  the  works  of  Sartre,  Ikor,  Troyat,  Majault,  Buhet,  Mon- 
tabé  and  Druon.  However,  he  has  more  than  one  string  to  his  bow.  In 
Je  reviendrai  à  Kandara  (1955),  he  has  given  the  perfect  answer  to  L’É¬ 
tranger  of  Camus  and  has  written  with  a  depth  and  power  that  is  almost 
surprising. 

Henry  Castillou  has,  by  and  large,  limited  his  efforts  to  the  adventure 
novel.  With  Seigneur  du  nord  (1956),  a  love  story  of  the  war  lords  of 
China,  and  Verdict  secret  (1956),  he  follows  a  pattern  originally  established 
in  C ortiz  s’ est  révolté  (1948),  and  continued  in  La  Fièvre  monte  à  El  Pao, 
(1955),  as  well  as  Soleil  d’orage  (1954).  His  best  known  work,  Le  Feu  de 
l’Etna  (1951),  has  been  made  into  a  film,  starring  the  beautiful  and  tal¬ 
ented  Martine  Carol. 

No  successor  or  equal  to  Marcel  Aymé,  of  the  1900  generation,  nor  to 
Pierre  Boulle  and  André  Pieyre  de  Mandiargues,  of  the  1915  generation, 
is  apparent,  although  Jean  Dutourd  started  out  more  or  less  in  the  vein  of 
Aymé  (Le  Complexe  de  César;  Une  Tête  de  chien;  Le  Déjeuner  du  lundi; 
Au  bon  beurre,  1952).  He  has  recently  veered  towards  existentialist  writing, 
particularly  in  Doucin  (1955). 

The  flux  of  war  novels  of  their  elders,  as  in  some  of  the  books  of  Sartre, 
Beauvoir,  Brasillach  and  Ambrière,  and  by  others  who  received  their 
literary  baptism  in  this  manner,  such  as  Bory,  Curtis,  Mohrt,  Boutron, 
Jules  Roy,  Vailland,  Baroncelli  and  Zéraffa,  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
members  of  the  rising  generation  who  were  mostly  in  their  teens  at  the 
time  of  the  debacle.  Some  were  active  in  the  maquis,  like  Maurice  Clavel 
(Les  Incendiaires,  1946;  La  Terrasse  de  midi,  1947);  and  Jean  Blot  (Le 
Soleil  de  Cavouri,  1956),  or  took  active  part  in  military  operations,  such  as 
Jacques  Robichon,  wounded  at  Cassino  (La  Mise  à  mort-,  Poussière  de 
l’été;  Les  Faubourgs  de  la  ville),  and  Roger  Curel,  who  fought  with  Leclerc; 
but  that  part  of  their  life  has  left  no  trace  in  their  subsequent  writings. 
Nimier  and  Auclair  are  the  important  exceptions.  Nimier,  who  enlisted  in 
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the  Second  Hussards  and  was  wounded  in  1944,  drew  from  his  experiences 
the  material  for  a  first-rate  novel,  Le  Hussard  bleu  (1950).  Georges  Auclair, 
likewise,  found  the  subject  matter  for  Un  Amour  allemand  (1950),  during 
the  fifteen  months  he  spent  in  Germany  at  the  close  of  the  war  as  a  jour¬ 
nalist  for  the  Military  Government.  In  the  next  few  years  more  war  novels 
may  appear  from  the  pens  of  the  younger  writers,  and,  if  they  do,  they  will 
truly  be  examples  of  the  novel  and  not  merely  récits,  reminiscences  or  the 
re-writing  of  diaries. 

The  comparatively  large  number  of  the  teaching  profession  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  generation  who  turned  to  letters  is  not  duplicated  in  the  rising 
generation.  The  Swiss,  Georges  Ottino  {Oisive  Jeunesse,  1956;  L’Ombre  et 
la  proie,  1955),  the  late  René  Guy  Cadou,  Guy  Ganachaud  (Le  Glas  de 
midi,  1955;  Les  Barreaux  de  la  nuit,  1956),  and  Albert  Memmi  (La  Statue 
de  sel,  1953),  are  the  main  writers  in  this  category. 

The  main  tendency  today  seems  for  young  journalists  to  browse  in 
literary  pastures.  This,  plus  the  influence  of  the  American  school,  may 
account  for  the  breathlessness  and  imperfection  of  style.  Hasty,  journalistic 
improvisations  do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  the  mastery  of  rhetorical 
composition  nor  to  that  analytical  clarity  which  has  long  been  the  hallmark 
of  French  literature.  This  trend,  which  began  with  the  previous  generation, 
may  prove  to  be  a  reversal  of  the  usual  practice  in  France  where  it  has 
been  the  established  writers  who  turned  to  journalism. 

Among  the  younger  authors  in  this  classification  there  is  a  remarkable 
variety  in  style,  content  and  technique,  which  ranges  from  that  of  Boris 
Vian,  eclectic,  dilettante,  novelist,  essayist,  playwright,  jazz  critic,  short 
story  writer  and  commentator  {J’irai  cracher  sur  vos  tombes,  1946;  L’Ecume 
des  jours,  1947;  L’Automne  à  Pékin,  1956),  through  Charles  Blanchard, 
journalist  and  literary  critic  (Les  Ponts  coupés,  1951;  Aveux  spontanés, 
1956),  to  the  conservative  Victor  de  Pange.  Pange,  professor,  journalist, 
self-styled  man  of  letters,  has  more  powerful  contacts  than  Michel  Bataille 
and  Marcel  Mouloudji,  but  he  has  thus  far  limited  his  work  to  critical 

studies,  such  as  the  one  on  Graham  Greene. 

Then,  too,  there  is  an  unusually  large  and  growing  number  of  proletarian 
writers  who  have  appeared  on  the  literary  scene.  Among  these  are  Roger 
Riffard  {Les  Jardiniers  de  bitume,  1956;  La  Grande  Descente,  1954),  biscuit 
salesman,  railroad  laborer,  librarian’s  helper,  jack-of-all-trades;  Suzanne 
Allen  (La  Mauvaise  Conscience,  1955),  reader  for  a  publishing  house; 
Arthur  Leconte  {Les  Promenades  de  M.  Tripoire,  1956;  Les  Étonnements  de 
Mister  Newborn,  Prix  Courteline,  1955),  wine-grower,  provincial  mayor 
and  deputy;  Elisabeth  Gaspar  {Ni  vu  ni  connu,  1955),  decorator  on  glass; 
and  Jean  Verdun  (Les  Jeunes  Loups,  1956),  formerly  employed  by  an 
insurance  company  and  later  editor  of  an  agricultural  journal.  These  are 
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certainly  not  masters  of  rhetoric  but  must  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
present-day  picture. 

Probably  the  best  of  this  group  are  José  Cabanis  and  Silvain  Reiner, 
although  their  inclusion  in  a  proletarian  classification  is  doubtful.  Cabanis, 
one  time  laborer  in  an  armament  factory  and  later  admitted  to  the  bar,  has 
turned  to  letters  exclusively  with  L’Age  ingrat  (1952),  L’Auberge  fameuse 
(1953),  Juliette  Bonviolle  (1954),  and  Le  Fils  (1956).  Reiner,  delivery  boy 
and  general  handyman,  kissed  by  Greta  Garbo  when  he  was  seventeen 
(which  allegedly  turned  him  from  suicide),  has  been  writing  ever  since  he 
was  sixteen.  However,  his  first  novel,  sponsored  by  Joseph  Kessel,  appeared 
only  in  1950  (Le  Piano  de  Bourreau ).  Since  then  he  has  developed  and 
matured  rapidly,  particularly  with  La  Tragédie  d’André  Citroën  (1954)  and 
Les  Monuments  sont  éclairés  (1955). 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  this  generation  appears  to  be  the  work 
of  the  North  African  school,  of  which  Dib  (La  Grande  Maison,  1952; 
L’Incendie;  Au  café,  1955),  Memmi,  Roger  Curel,  Mouloud  Feraoun  (La 
Terre  et  le  sang,  1953),  Mouloud  Mamméri  (La  Colline  oubliée,  1952),  and 
Cotte  are  the  best  examples.  Cotte  belongs  to  this  group  by  marriage,  his 
wife  being  Algerian,  and  also  from  the  themes  and  tenor  of  his  first  novels, 
Colonne  defer  (1955),  and  Les  Jeux  de  solitude  (1956).  Philippe  Saint-Gil, 
highway  engineer  and  builder  of  dams  and  canals,  has  written  a  novel 
centered  around  the  construction  of  a  dam  in  Southern  Algeria,  La  Meilleure 
Part,  which  has  been  adapted  to  the  movies  with  Gerard  Philippe  as  star. 

These  young  men  write  chiefly  about  indigenous  problems  and  bid  fair 
to  improve  upon  their  predecessors,  Merle,  Clot,  Fannie  Rouget,  Jules  Roy, 
Cossery,  Georges  LeSidaner,  André  Rosfelder,  Zéraffa  and  Cathala,  who  are 
more  influenced  by  the  American  school  of  stark  realism  and  brutality,  and 
who,  with  the  exception  of  Cossery  and  Cathala,  have  generally  avoided 
North  African  themes  and  settings. 

Recently  the  Cameroons  and  French  Equatorial  Africa  have  entered 
the  literary  picture,  through  the  novels  of  Bilou  Grandmaître  (J’ai  tout 
donné  au  soleil,  1956),  Camara  Laye  (L’Enfant  noir,  1953;  Le  Regard  du 
roi,  1955),  and  Ferdinand  Oyono  (Une  Vie  de  boy,  1956;  Le  Vieux 
Nègre  et  la  médaille,  1956),  which  portray  life  in  the  African  bush  country. 
The  latest  novel  of  Saint-Gil  (La  Machine  à  faire  des  dieux,  1956),  is  laid 
in  the  Cameroons,  where  he  worked  as  an  engineer.  The  interior  of  Africa 
is  also  depicted  in  the  more  or  less  documentary  essays  of  Arthur  Conte 
(Les  Oiseaux  n’y  savent  pas  chanter,  1954). 

Other  than  the  professional  novelists  and  the  proletarian  writers,  there 
is  an  excellent  representation  of  the  cultured  class  in  allied  fields  who  are 
making  their  mark  in  letters.  Pierre  de  Boisdeffre,  best  known  as  a  critic 
and  analyst  of  literary  psychology  (De  Barrés  à  Malraux,  1950;  De  Proust 
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à  Sartre,  1951;  Barrés  parmi  nous,  1952;  Des  vivants  et  des  morts,  1954),  has 
proved  that  the  critic  knows  whereof  he  speaks  and  can  write  as  well 
(Les  Fins  dernières,  1952).  Roger  Nimier,  as  mentioned,  writes  novels  and 
philosophical  essays.  Michel  Ragon,  art  critic,  has  tried  his  hand  at  fiction 
(Une  Place  au  soleil,  1955),  and  at  a  survey  of  literature  (Histoire  de  la 
littérature  ouvrière ),  before  returning  to  the  récit-histoire  type  in  U  Aventure 
de  l’art  abstrait  (1956).  His  most  recent  fictional  work  is  a  roman  à  clé, 
Trompe-L’Œil  (1956)  which  but  slightly  disguises  contemporary  figures 
in  the  world  of  abstract  art. 

Jean  d’Ormesson,  attaché  of  various  ministerial  cabinets,  philosopher 
and  educator,  has  made  his  literary  debut  with  L’ Amour  est  un  plaisir 
(1956).  Pierre  Moinot,  counselor  at  the  Cour  des  Comptes,  has  succeeded 
as  a  novelist  (La  Chasse  royale,  1953),  and  his  collection  of  nouvelles,  La 
Blessure  (1956),  received  a  warm  welcome.  He  may  find,  as  did  Cabanis, 
that  the  field  of  letters  is  more  remunerative  and  satisfying  than  the  law. 
Jacques  Perry,  of  legal  training  and  journalistic  background,  has  devoted 
full  time  to  fiction  in  recent  years  (U Amour  de  rien,  1952;  Le  Mouton  noir, 
1953;  Monsieur  d’Ustelles,  1954;  Dieu  prétexte,  1955;  L’Amour  de  toi,  1956). 

Men  of  letters  and  science,  such  as  the  young  engineer  Jean  Rivoire 
(A  la  recherche  du  monde  marin,  1956;  Traité  de  plongée,  1956),  and  Albert 
Ducrocq,  who  has  confined  his  literary  efforts  chiefly  to  logic  and  to  scien¬ 
tific  vulgarizations  and  explanations  of  robots,  electric  brains  and  atomic 
energy,  have  at  times  disclosed  a  verve  and  spark  which  could  very  well 
carry  over  into  the  realm  of  pure  literature. 

Among  the  achievements  of  the  feminine  contingent,  the  early  novels  of 
Françoise  Sagan,  Célia  Bertin  (La  Parade  des  impies;  La  Dernière  Inno¬ 
cence,  1953;  La  Bague  était  brisée;  Contre-Champs,  1954),  and  Françoise 
Mallet- Joris,  indicate  that  these  budding  authors  may  surpass  many  of 
their  elders  of  the  1915  generation,  such  as  Marguerite  Duras,  Violette 
Leduc  and  Dominique  Rolin.  Simonne  Fabien,  chronologically  of  the 
earlier  generation  by  the  margin  of  a  single  year,  shows  more  kinship  with 
the  rising  one. 

Sylvia  Monfort,  actress  and  theatrical  star,  who  has  written  several 
very  acceptable  novels  (Il  ne  m’arrivera  rien;  Aimer  qui  vous  aima;  Le 
Droit  Chemin,  1954),  and  the  young  Central  African  novelist  Bilou  Grand- 
maître  have  made  commendable  debuts,  but  no  youngster  has  as  yet 
shown  ability  and  power  commensurate  with  that  portrayed  by  Simone  de 
Beauvoir,  Beatrix  Beck,  Zoé  Oldenbourg  and  Anne  de  Tourville. 

The  poets  of  this  generation  have  departed  from  the  heavy  pessimism 
and  exaggerated  surrealism  of  the  1915  group.  Jean- Jacques  Levêque, 
Patrice  Cauda,  Frédéric  Tristan  and  the  neo-surrealist  Jean  Breton  are 
most  representative.  The  despair  and  anguish  are  still  to  be  perceived  but 
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there  is  also  the  light  of  hope  and  love,  which  rarely  penetrated  the  works 
of  their  predecessors. 

André  Stil  may  have  intended  or  hoped  to  continue  the  tradition  of  the 
populist  novels  of  Dabit,  Thérive  and  Poulaille  or  to  deal  with  social 
problems  like  Curtis,  Cesbron,  Van  der  Meersch  or  Bazin,  when  he  wrote 
his  two-volume  Le  Premier  Choc,  (1952),  but  the  attempt  fell  short  of  the 
mark.  His  didactic  communism  appears  to  have  deadened,  if  not  nullified, 
the  effect  of  the  novel.  Like  most  of  his  fellow  travelers  he  failed  to  realize 
that  a  novel  with  ulterior,  transcendental  intentions  is  doomed  to  failure. 
The  subject  matter  of  any  such  novel,  whether  metaphysical,  religious  or 
political,  has  too  much  meaning  and  application  to  the  life  of  the  reader,  his 
actual  existence  and  destiny.  This  precludes  his  interest  or  absorption  in 
the  microcosm  constructed  and  developed  by  the  author,  into  which  one 
enters  spiritually  and  mentally  upon  reading  a  book. 

Just  as  in  the  United  States,  fiction  in  France  is  kaleidoscopic  in  subject 
matter,  technique  and  style,  and  no  definite  pattern  has  appeared,  although, 
since  1954,  Southern  French  authors  seem  to  be  inclined  towards  populist 
writing,  while  the  Northerners  are  chiefly  neo-existentialists.  As  always, 
the  successful  novels  are  imitated  by  many  writers  the  following  year.  New 
authors  appear  almost  monthly.  Gallimard,  perhaps  the  most  prolific 
Parisian  publishing  house,  receives  more  than  five  thousand  manuscripts 
annually,  of  which  only  some  three  hundred  appear  in  print.  This  upswing 
in  attempts  to  write  creatively  is  a  result  of  the  current  economic  situation 
in  France,  which  tempts  many  teachers,  laborers,  housewives  and  students 
to  try  to  augment  their  income.  Then,  too,  the  ever-increasing  number  of 
book  prizes  offers  incentives  to  the  established  as  well  as  the  aspiring 
authors. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  has  not  been  sufficient  time  for  the  production 
of  enough  individual  works  by  the  younger  writers  to  give  them  a  complete 
mastery  of  the  craft.  Polished  perfection  is  not  to  be  expected  from  a  gen¬ 
eration  whose  period  of  initiation  and  apprenticeship  has  scarcely  begun. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  contemporaries  of  the  1915  generation  are  ap¬ 
proaching  their  period  of  dominance  and  control  and  will  hold  the  spotlight 
for  some  years  to  come.  However,  the  efforts  of  the  fledglings  show  great 
promise.  They  have  made  a  fast  start  and  have  thirty  years  or  more  in 
which  to  develop. 

Georgia  State  College 


Caillet,  the  School-Master  Playwright 

by  John  Van  Eerde 

W 

▼  THEN  A  SCHOOL-MASTER  writes  plays,  he  seldom  makes 
dramatic  history.  Bénigne  Caillet,  who  was  born  in  Dijon  in  1644  and  died 
in  Paris  in  1 7 14,  is  certainly  no  exception.  However,  two  of  the  plays 
written  by  this  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  the  Collège  de  Navarre  are  of  interest 
for  what  they  reveal  of  the  teacher-pupil-parent  attitudes  toward  pedagogy 
in  the  late  seventeenth  century.  The  two  pieces  in  question  are  his  Pastorale 
(ca.  1696-1700)  and  Les  Vaccances  des  écoliers  (ca.  1697)  4 
The  plot  of  the  Pastorale  simply  concerns  four  shepherd  boys  who  must 
decide  whether  to  remain  shepherds  or  to  become  schoolboys  in  town. 
Damis  has  met  a  schoolboy  who  comes  to  the  country  just  for  relaxation. 
The  student  has  interested  him  so  much  in  studies  that  Damis  in  turn  tries 
to  entice  his  shepherd  companions.  Caillet’s  attitude  in  the  one  scene  of 
which  Act  I  is  comprised  makes  it  immediately  clear  that  studies  do  not 
captivate  simply  by  being  easy,  for  Damis  in  explaining  the  country  jaunt 
of  his  new-found  friend  speaks  thus: 

Il  est  déjà  bien  habile 
Car  il  étudie  le  latin 
Et  ne  vient  aux  champs  qu’afin 
De  se  lasser  d’une  étude , 

Qui  ne  laisse  point  d’être  rude. 

The  school-master  here  evinces  no  desire  to  sugar-coat  learning.  His  mes¬ 
sage  is  that,  escape  though  they  may  from  the  confines  of  the  class-room, 
there  are  boys  who  are  pleased  to  return  to  their  benches.  Obviously  Caillet 
is  interested  in  this  kind  of  pupil.  As  a  master,  he  will  devote  his  time  to 
the  boy  who  possesses  the  understanding  and  ability  to  profit  from  educa¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  hint  that  the  teacher  should  seek  out  the  pupils  and  fire 
them  with  enthusiasm,  and  there  is  a  conspicuous  absence  of  any  suggestion 
that  the  teacher  must  earn  his  pupils’  respect  or  indeed  feel  obligated  to 
interest  them.  Under  this  system  of  pedagogy,  as  Damis  believes,  school- 
life  will  bring  happiness  to  anyone  “Qui  le  veut  faire.”  No  high-pressure 
salesmanship  on  the  part  of  the  educator  is  necessary. 

1  Bénigne  Caillet,  Les  Vaccances  des  écoliers  and  Le  Pastorale  in  MS.  photostat,  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  library,  the  originals  being  at  the  Arsenal,  G.  D.  1593. 
The  writer  acknowledges  his  debt  to  the  Hopkins  library  and  expresses  particular 
gratitude  to  Miss  Martha  Hubbard,  Reference  Librarian. 
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Among  the  subjects  whose  mere  mention  has  served  to  intrigue  Damis 
are  composition,  which  enables  one  to  become  “très  habile  garçon  ;  rhet¬ 
oric,  which  is  what  enables  “Monsieur  le  curé”  to  give  public  sermons,  and 
philosophy.  Indicative  of  the  environment  in  which  classes  are  held  is  the 
mention  of  prizes  for  which  pupils  compete.  Incentive  is  nurtured  early. 
Rewards  are  not  solely  material.  Certainly  the  reader  in  this  present  age  of 
commercial  exploitation  of  knowledge,  not  to  speak  of  ignorance,  is  struck 
by  the  following  lines  of  Damis: 

Qu’enfin  si  je  voulois  gagner  de  la  Science, 

Je  verrais  par  experience 
Combien  je  serois  admiré. 

Among  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  study,  Damis  has  been  informed, 
is  that  of  polishing  “Le  langage  rustique.”  As  for  Latin,  with  a  knowledge 
of  it,  “Partout  on  vous  honore.” 

One  of  the  shepherd  boys  reminds  his  companions  that  they  must  obtain 
their  parents’  consent  before  abandoning  their  flocks.  It  is  in  the  third  act 
that  we  find  out  how  the  boys’  parents  have  reacted  to  the  request.  Mirson 
has  had  little  trouble  with  his,  who  have  indicated  a  willingness  to  make 
every  sacrifice  for  his  education.  They  apparently  are  aware  of  the  moral 
dangers  of  city  life,  for  their  son  says,  “Ils  m’ont  recommandé  surtout 
d’être  bien  sage/Et  de  fuir  le  libertinage”  (III,  1).  And  the  boy  recognizes 
an  obligation  always  to  do  his  utmost  to  please  his  mother  and  father  in 
return  for  their  generosity.  Damis  on  the  other  hand  finds  his  parents 
unsympathetic.  It  seems  that  any  request  for  cash  afflicts  them  with  im¬ 
mediate  deafness.  However,  softened  by  their  son’s  display  of  tears,  they 
consult  other  members  of  the  family.  The  relatives  obviously  represent 
Caillet’s  opinion  as  they  persuade  the  parents  to  accede  to  the  boy’s  re¬ 
quest.  They  do  so  by  insisting  that  a  naturally  studious  bent  should  not  be 
discouraged  and  by  pointing  out  that  many  a  parental  heart-ache  has 
been  caused  by  placing  a  child  in  the  wrong  occupation.  This  is  evidence 
that  teachers  and  parents  were  thinking  a  long  time  ago,  in  a  minor  way, 
to  be  sure,  about  some  of  the  problems  of  placement  so  familiar  today. 
The  permission  enraptures  Damis,  who,  nevertheless,  realistically  makes 
an  alliance  with  Mirson  to  face  “Les  petites  disgraces”  of  the  schoolboy’s 
life.  As  a  token  of  good  faith,  he  offers  to  share  with  his  friend  a  dozen  cakes 
and  a  sack  of  nuts  with  which  his  mother  is  sending  him  off. 

Meanwhile,  Palemon,  one  of  the  other  boys,  has  found  his  father  a  much 
more  obstinate  foe  to  his  plans.  The  parent  has  attacked  Latin  on  the 
ground  of  its  uselessness,  so  familiar  to  us  today.2  But  let  us  hear  the  boy’s 
report  : 

2  Latin  no  doubt  often  represented  all  of  learning  in  the  popular  mind  and  hence 
was  especially  vulnerable  to  attack.  Only  thirty-odd  years  before,  a  violent  debate  as 
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Mon  père  vouloit  bien  m’envoyer  à  la  ville 
Mais  point  du  tout  pour  le  latin 
L’ appellant  un  métier  d’oisif  de  libertin 
Et  qu’il  m’en  fallait  un  qui  me  fut  plus  utile 
Il  m’en  nomma  plusieurs  qui  ne  me  plaisoient  pas.  (III,  2) 

His  father  then  suggested  that  the  boy  learn  penmanship  as  a  sure  means 
to  become  a  lawyer  or  a  tax-collector,  an  end  that  no  books  and  no  amount 
of  Latin  would  be  likely,  in  his  opinion,  to  attain.  Anyway,  it  would  be 
handy  to  have  a  lawyer  in  the  family  to  fight  the  frequent  law-suits  with 
which  one  is  plagued  in  village  life.  At  this  point  the  village  priest,  says 
Palemon,  came  to  his  defense,  emphasizing  that  success  no  longer  was 
achieved  through  a  mere  stroke  of  the  pen.  The  priest,  foreseeing  the  kind 
of  situation  to  be  developed  by  Balzac  in  Le  Père  Goriot  and  by  Brieux  in 
Blanchette,  warns  parents  against  instilling  social  ambitions  lest  in  time 
they  alienate  child  from  parent.  As  for  the  desirability  of  the  lad’s  becoming 
a  lawyer,  one  should  take  a  good  look  at  the  members  of  that  profession 
wriggling  their  greedy  way  through  fife  and  even  filching  from  their  fathers. 
Palemon’s  father  yields  and  gives  him  permission  to  study  Latin  if  he 
wants  to  do  so. 

Timante  is  the  last  of  the  boys  to  arrive  with  his  father’s  assent  to  the 
project  of  study.  Again,  however,  the  help  of  the  village  priest  has  been 
necessary.  Timante’s  father  tries  to  interest  him  in  business,  saying  that 
a  friend  would  certainly  give  him  a  job  in  his  shop.  Even  the  boy  sees 
through  the  alternate  suggestion  that  a  job  might  be  available  in  a  candy 
shop  where  he  could  eat  his  fill.  The  priest,  interceding,  paints  a  dark 
picture  of  business,  using  a  number  of  words  that  the  boy  does  not  com¬ 
prehend  but  which  include  the  term  “bankruptcy.”* * 3  The  priest  then  lists, 
speaking  of  course  as  the  schoolmaster’s  “porte-parole,”  the  advantages 
of  having  the  boy  go  to  school.  With  knowledge,  gained  at  moderate  ex¬ 
pense,  the  lad  could  come  home  and  teach  his  brother  and  sister.  Thus 
Caillet  admits  that  education  must  often  be  measured  in  economic  terms, 
but  he  clearly  advances  the  argument  that  quick,  tangible  results  may  be 
expected.  Some  readers,  in  view  of  Caillet’s  recognition  of  economic  pres¬ 
sures,  may  feel  it  rather  ironical  that  Timante  and  his  father  are  delighted 
to  be  told  that  good  behavior  and  an  excellent  scholastic  record  might  even 


to  the  advisability  of  substituting  French  for  Latin  as  the  language  of  instruction  was 

participated  in  by  such  well  known  educators  as  Arnauld,  Nicole  and  Lancelot. 

3  The  priest  here  touches  on  a  subject  mentioned  rather  often  in  the  comedy  of  the 
period.  Fatouville’s  Le  Banqueroutier  (1687)  takes  the  theme  of  fraudulent  bank¬ 
ruptcy  as  its  subject.  When  reading  in  the  theatre  and  in  historical  documents  of  the 
time,  one  is  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  many  successful  businessmen  could 
boast  of  having  suffered  bankruptcy  at  least  once. 
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lead  to  a  teaching  career.  The  father  is  so  excited  about  this  prospect  that 
he  becomes  fearful  lest  his  son  lose  any  of  his  taste  for  Latin. 

In  the  last  scene  Licas  joins  the  group  only  to  say  that  he  is  not  going 
with  them.  It  seems  that  a  friend  of  his  who  is  at  school  is  finding  Latin  an 
unbearable  chore  and  is  as  a  result  a  constant  victim  of  the  master  s  cane. 
What  is  interesting  here  is  that  Caillet  is  not  afraid  to  admit  the  rigors  of 
school  life  and  to  imply  that  discipline,  even  a  harsh  discipline,  must  be  a 
part  of  the  learning  process.  A  single  letter  omitted  from  an  assignment 
merits  punishment,  and  there  is  endless  recitation,  correction,  and  re¬ 
writing.  Caillet  here  is  obviously  proud  of  the  painstaking  thoroughness  of 
his  methods,  unhampered  by  the  preoccupation  with  short-cuts  to  learning. 
As  for  Licas,  the  boy  has  been  seen  enjoying  himself  particularly  at  a 
recent  dance,  held  by  coincidence  just  at  the  time  that  he  reached  his 
decision  to  remain  a  shepherd.  Again  without  any  of  the  ranting  of  the 
pedant,  school-master  Caillet  seems  to  be  saying  that  it  would  be  as  wrong 
to  force  a  child  to  study  in  the  absence  of  aptitude  as  it  would  be  to  keep  a 
bright  one  from  book-learning. 

Caillet’s  insistence  on  the  proper  exploitation  of  the  child’s  natural 
curiosity  is  repeated  in  Les  Vaccances  des  écoliers,  a  play  in  which  school¬ 
boys  try  to  cheat  young  shepherds  with  whom  they  have  agreed  to  exchange 
gifts  as  a  token  of  newly  formed  friendship.  What  first  impresses  the 
shepherd,  Mirson,  about  the  school-boys  is  their  politeness.  Caillet  is  in 
fact  holding  that  teaching  a  pupil  to  read  without  instilling  some  manners 
in  him  falls  short  of  the  ideal  goal  in  education.  But  Mirson  has  a  more 
important  trait  than  a  fondness  for  social  niceties.  This  is  an  inquisitive 
mind  acutely  aware  of  the  difference  between  the  acquisition  of  certain 
skills  that  require  little  more  than  practice  to  perfect  and  the  intellectual 
exercise  and  development  involved  in  formal  study.  Mirson’s  mind  tells 
him  that  there  is  an  escape  from  the  unimaginative  existence  he  is  leading, 
and  he  puts  it  thus: 

Mais  quoi,  peut-on  toujours  vivre  dans  l’indolence 
Qui  n’aime  qu’un  plaisir  gène  sa  liberté. 

Est-il  si  ragoûtant  de  faire  toujours  paître 
Un  stupide  troupeau  dont  le  loup  est  le  Maître 
Ou  bien  d’entrelasser  l’Osier 
Assis  sur  l’herbe  au  pied  d’un  chêne 
Pour  en  fabriquer  un  Pannier 
Ou  bien  en  dépouillant  la  Plaine 
De  ses  fleurs  et  de  son  Muguet 
Nuancer  la  jonquille  avec  la  Marjolaine 
Pour  faire  à  Javotte  un  bouquet.  (I,  1) 
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Caillet’s  moral  is  that  constant  application  to  basket-weaving  and  flower 
arrangement  bores  the  alert,  inquisitive  mind  and  that  Mirson  wants  to 
go  to  school  because  he  expects  to  learn  something  a  little  more  chal¬ 
lenging. 

Not  that  school  is  without  its  trials,  which  are  aired  just  as  they  were  in 
La  Pastorale.  Pamphile  assures  the  shepherds  that  the  latter  are  not  aware 
of  the  “traverses  maudites”  of  school  life.  The  school-boys  find  content¬ 
ment  in  the  country,  “Mais  à  la  Ville  hélas,  tout  nous  rend  malheureux, /Le 
Latin,  les  leçons,  le  Maître  nous  assomment”  (I,  2).  They  are  particularly 
unhappy  with  their  present  master,  who  bears  the  ominous  name  of  Fusti- 
get,  and  whose  face  holds  for  his  pupils  nothing  but  the  promise  of  “fouet 
et  discipline.”  Fustiget  by  the  way  has  really  devised  a  field-trip  as  part  of 
the  boys’  education,  as  he  has  allowed  them  a  day  in  the  country  on  the 
understanding  that  each  will  write  a  composition,  “Dans  un  goût  tout 
champêtre.”  So  the  boys  express  discontent  with  their  studies  and  their 
master.  To  this  they  add  the  time-honored  lament  about  the  food  at  school: 
“Mais  on  donne  au  College,  un  déjeuné  si  sec/Qu’un  Écolier  peut  bien 
piller  la  friandise,”  says  Pamphile  (II,  1). 

As  the  shepherds  wait  for  Fustiget  to  come  and  hear  his  pupils  recite, 
the  element  of  competition  once  more  is  what  Caillet  considers  appealing 
to  the  young  mind.  Dorilas  says,  “C’est  un  plaisir  pour  nous  d’entendre 
trois  rivaux/Se  disputer  l’honneur  de  primer  dans  la  classe”  (II,  2).  The 
honor  of  being  first  is  considered  a  strong  incentive. 

Through  the  recitations  themselves,  Caillet  continues  to  reveal  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  master,  pupil  and  parent.  Linus  recites  a  “Songe  d’un  écolier,” 
in  which  pretty  birds  tempt  the  boy  to  all  sorts  of  unprofitable  pursuits 
until  a  bee  argues  for  industry,  “En  un  mot,  la  molesse  est  un  poison 
mortel.”  Again,  as  in  the  Pastorale,  the  obligation  to  repay  one’s  parents 
is  emphasized: 


Songez  que  vos  Parens,  dont  j’ emprunte  la  voix, 

Vous  destinent  peut  être  à  d’illustres  emplois, 

Et  que  faisant  pour  vous  d’excessives  dépenses, 

Vous  ne  devez  jamais  tromper  leurs  espérances. 

That  the  views  which  master  and  pupil  have  of  each  other  and  of  them¬ 
selves  may  differ  radically  and  humorously  is  brought  out  in  Valère’s 
recitation,  a  long  eulogy  to  country  life,  which  Valère  interrupts  to  suggest 
a  substitution  for  a  few  lines: 

Monsieur,  dites-moi,  je  vous  prie 

Si  j’aurois  bien  changé ?  J’avois  eu  presqu’ envie 

A  la  place  de  ce  Tercet 
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D’y  mettre  celui-ci,  Voyez  si  c’est  bien  fait. 

Pendant  ce  tems,  l’agneau  timide, 

Fidelle  à  la  voix  qui  le  guide, 

Evite  un  dangereux  écart. 

Mais  l’Écolier  dira  'peut  être 

C’est  qu’il  n’a  jamais  eu  pour  Maître 

Ni  Sot  pédant,  ni  vieux  pênart. 

Fustiget  will  have  none  of  this,  but  if  Valère  must  put  in  something  new, 
he  would  suggest  these  lines: 

Pendant  ce  tems  V agneau  timide 
Fidelle  à  la  voix  qui  le  guide 
Evite  un  dangereux  écart 
Quiconque  a  donc  le  malheur  d’être 
Des  fripons  l’écolier,  le  Maître 
Doit  s’en  défaire  tôt  ou  tard. 

Fustiget  may  appear  a  hard  task-master  to  his  pupils,  but  he  certainly 
does  not  seek  to  be  disagreeable.  Fie  recognizes  that  rendering  an  assign¬ 
ment  pleasant  has  desirable  psychological  affects: 

Quand  un  devoir  se  trouve  au  gré  d’un  Écolier 
Et  qu’il  a  lieu  de  s’egayer 
Il  réussit  toujours  (II,  3). 

He  takes  pleasure  in  his  pupils’  good  performance,  which  also  evokes, 
however,  the  pride  of  the  disciplinarian,  “Mais  ce  n’est  point  sans  Vigi- 
lance/Qu’on  vient  à  bout  de  tels  morveux”  (III,  1).  Fustiget’s  belief  in 
discipline  is  empirical,  for  he  tells  us: 

J’ai  toujours  observé  que  la  condescendance 

Tiroit  pour  les  enfans  à  grande  conséquence 

Que  les  vices  croissaient  quand  ils  sont  impunis  (III,  2). 

Fustiget  is  not  rash  in  condemning  his  pupils.  In  fact,  he  shows  that  over 
two  hundred  years  before  it  was  to  be  found  profitable  to  write  articles, 
publish  books,  offer  lectures  and  even  give  courses  on  such  matters  as 
“student  contact,”  some  teachers  at  least  were  learning  simply  by  experi¬ 
ence  how  to  handle  student  problems.  For  instance  when  the  shepherds 
tell  him  that  his  charges  have  stolen  their  fruit  and  pet  birds,  as  well  as  a 
lamb,  he  is  shocked  with  disappointment  in  them  and  in  himself.  He  is 
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quick  to  call  the  theft  of  fruit  and  birds,  particularly  since  it  was  in  the 
form  of  a  trick,  a  childish  prank.  However,  he  recognizes  that  the  taking 
of  the  lamb  is  a  more  serious  matter.  He  will  not  act  until  he  has  ascertained 
all  the  facts,  but  when  he  has,  he  will  mete  out  the  appropriate  punishment. 

Fustiget  then  exhibits  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility  toward  his  pupils. 
But  he  will  not  shoulder  the  blame  for  all  their  shortcomings.  Sometimes 
parents  are  responsible  for  these,  as  he  states  on  learning  that  Linus’ 
father,  fed  up  with  his  son’s  lack  of  success  in  Latin,  is  withdrawing  him 
from  school  : 


Je  connois  l’ esprit  des  Parents. 

Nous  devrions,  à  les  entendre 
Faire  produire  à  leurs  enjans 
Des  prodiges  et  des  Miracles 
Ne  voyant  pas  qu’eux-mêmes  y  mettent  des  obstacles, 

Parce  qu’ils  sont  trop  inconstans 

A  leur  égard  trop  indulgens 

Pour  les  Maîtres  trop  épargnons 

Qu’ils  nous  les  donnent  sans  talens.  (III,  4) 

The  two  plays  of  Caillet  comprise  a  report  on  teacher-pupil-parent 
relations  by  one  member  of  that  triumvirate.  In  the  absence  of  direct  tes¬ 
timony  of  pupils  and  parents  it  can  not  hope  to  be  complete.  However,  it 
enables  the  reader  to  learn  something  about  what  a  French  school-master 
in  the  seventeenth  century  thought  of  his  job.  We  find  him  eager  to  help 
the  inquisitive  mind,  aware  that  some  minds  lack  inquisitiveness  and 
ability,  concerned  with  the  importance  of  directing  the  right  sort  of  mind 
toward  education,  quick  to  come  to  the  defense  of  boys  in  trouble  and  strict 
in  disciplining  them.  He  is  cognizant  of  the  problem  of  the  parent  who 
cannot  see  his  child  for  what  he  is  and  who  consequently  steers  him  toward 
a  future  that  can  only  hold  disaster.  In  Caillet  the  modern  teacher  sees  a 
colleague,  distant  in  time,  but  close  in  some  familiar  problems. 
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Nekrassov  ou  l’anti-théâtre 

par  Marc  Bensimon 

r 

QU’ON  A  LE  PLUS  DE  PEINE  à  croire,  c’est  qu’un  homme 
comme  Jean-Paul  Sartre  puisse  descendre  (que  dis-je?  dégringoler  serait  plus 
juste)  à  un  tel  degré  de  ‘simplisme’  mental.”1  Ce  commentaire,  suscité  par 
la  représentation  de  la  dernière  pièce  de  Sartre  jouée  au  Théâtre  Antoine 
en  juin  1955,  reflète  le  genre  de  critiques2  qui  accueillirent  Nekrassov  et 
dont  la  plupart  étaient,  sinon  influencées  par  les  opinions  politiques  de  leur 
auteur,  du  moins  assez  superficielles.  Elles  contribuèrent  à  créer  ce  qu’il 
conviendrait  d’appeler  “l’affaire-Nekrassov”  dont  nous  voudrions  dégager 
la  pièce  afin  de  l’examiner  sérieusement,  d’abord  pour  ce  qu’elle  peut  nous 
révéler  sur  l’évolution  de  la  pensée  de  Sartre,  mais  aussi — et  surtout — pour 
la  technique  nouvelle  qu’elle  semble  apporter  au  théâtre  contemporain. 
Nous  verrons  que  cette  technique,  loin  d’apparaître  comme  une  manifesta¬ 
tion  isolée  dans  notre  littérature  contemporaine  récente,  semble  être  la 
corde  qui  sous-tend  un  courant  d’une  envergure  assez  considérable  pour  que 
se  justifie  une  étude  détaillée  de  Nekrassov. 

Qu’est-ce  donc  que  Nekrassov ?  Une  comédie,  une  farce,  une  satire?  La 
pièce  ne  se  laisse  pas  définir  facilement.  Il  est  évident  que  l’action  évolue 
dans  un  univers  social  et  politique.  Sartre  a  nié  avoir  écrit  une  pièce  de 
propagande  ou  une  pièce  philosophique.  Tout  dépend  de  l’interprétation  de 
ces  termes.  Naturellement,  Nekrassov  n’est  pas  une  pièce  à  thèse:  devant 
l’attitude  sartrienne  (et  l’on  ne  peut,  comme  le  dit  justement  F.  Jeanson, 
comprendre  Sartre  “indépendamment  de  son  effort  pour  se  comprendre 
lui-même  en  comprenant  le  monde”3),  ces  mots  perdent  leur  sens.  Ce  qui 
demeure  clair,  c’est  que  nous  sommes  en  présence  d’une  pièce  satirique. 
Comme  Sartre  l’a  lui-même  déclaré: 

J’ai  voulu  retrouver  .  .  .  la  tradition  de  la  satire  dont  on  peut  dire  qu’elle 
s’est  dégradée  en  Occident  depuis  le  dix-septième  siècle,  qui  la  remplace  par  la 

1  Jean-Jacques  Gautier,  Figaro  (12  juin  1955). 

2  II  n’est  pas  dans  notre  intention  de  passer  en  revue  les  différentes  opinions 
émises  par  les  critiques  de  Sartre.  Cf.  l’excellent  résumé  de  Neal  Oxenhandler, 
“Nekrassov  and  the  critics,”  Yale  French  Studies,  XVI  (Fall  1956),  8-12.  On  lira  aussi 
avec  profit  l’article  de  R.  Barthes,  “Nekrassov  juge  de  sa  critique,”  Théâtre  populaire, 
XIV  (août  1955),  67-72.  Nous  n’utiliserons  les  commentaires  des  critiques  que  dans  la 
mesure  où  ils  éclairent  notre  discussion. 

3  Sartre  par  lui-même  (Paris:  Seuil,  1955),  p.  8. 
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comédie  de  caractère  .  .  .  Si,  racontant  Nekrassov,  je  cite  bien  souvent  les 
noms  de  mes  contemporains ,  si  je  transpose  à  peine  l’actualité  risible,  je  ne 
fais  en  cela  que  tenter  de  rejoindre  la  tradition  d’ Aristophane:  il  ne  se  gênait 
pas  pour  brocarder  ouvertement  Cléon  ou  Socrate  (Le  Monde,  1er  juin  1955). 

Or,  si  Sartre  a  expliqué  ce  qu’il  comptait  faire,  il  n’a  indiqué  ni  comment 
il  s’y  était  pris  pour  écrire  une  pièce  satirique  qui  fût  compatible  avec  les 
données  modernes  du  théâtre,  ni  pour  quelles  raisons  il  prenait  la  plume. 
Les  paroles  ci-dessus,  prononcées  lors  d’une  interview  antérieure  à  la 
représentation,  sont  certainement  à  la  base  du  malentendu  (si  l’on  veut 
admettre  la  bonne  foi  de  certains  critiques)  qui  a  aiguillé  leurs  commen¬ 
taires.  En  voici  un  exemple: 

Que  veut  faire  M.  Sartre  de  la  grande  satire  et  que  va-t-il  réussir?  Quelques 
scènes  d’une  revue  de  Rip  .  .  .  M.  Sartre  s’est  abandonné  à  l’extrême  bouffonne¬ 
rie  .  .  .  Averti  par  les  commentaires  de  l’auteur,  prévenu  par  sa  réclame, 
j’attendais  avec  confiance  la  deuxième  partie  .  .  .  car  j’aime  les  pointes  aiguës 
.  .  .  maintenant  que  l’auteur  des  Mains  sales  a  posé  la  situation,  il  va  se  dé¬ 
chaîner  .  .  .  Après  la  revue,  la  comédie  .  .  .  Las!  mon  espoir  a  fait  place  à 
la  surprise.  Ma  surprise  s’est  transformée  en  déconvenue,  puis  la  stupeur 
m’a  saisi  .  .  .  Bref,  je  suis  sorti  du  théâtre  Antoine  héberlué  et  n’en  suis  pas 
encore  remis. 

Il  n’y  a  pas  de  pièce.4 

L’auteur  d’un  autre  commentaire6  déclare  qu’on  l’a  trompé.  Des  termes  tels 
que  “grande  satire,”  “éventail  des  genres  dramatiques,”  révèlent  l’état 
d’esprit  des  critiques  qui  s’attendaient  à  une  certaine  forme — classique, 
cela  va  sans  dire.  Celui-ci  croyait  qu’on  allait  lui  présenter  une  farce  (comi¬ 
que  et  invraisemblable  par  définition).  Le  ton  change,  l’unité  sacrée  est 
brisée  car  le  comique  a  disparu  pour  démasquer,  nous  dit-on,  une  pièce 
réaliste  (donc  vraisemblable  par  définition,  puisque  l’opposé  de  la  farce) 
invraisemblable.  Ce  qui  est  impossible.  Donc,  la  pièce  n’a  aucune  valeur 
dramatique  ! 

Nous  passons  rapidement  sur  les  autres  reproches  (psychologie  primaire 
ou  inexistante,  partialité — la  satire  d’Aristophane  était  impartiale — man¬ 
que  de  continuité  dans  le  rythme  comique,  pauvreté  du  style  souvent 
calqué  sur  celui  de  Molière  ou  de  Marivaux.  Roland  Barthes  et  Henri 
Magnan  ont  montré  l’injustice  et  le  manque  de  validité  de  tels  reproches. 
Mais,  leur  évaluation  de  la  pièce,  dont  ils  ont  pourtant  senti  la  valeur,  s’est 
limitée  à  une  extériorisation  de  leurs  sentiments.  Pour  Roland  Barthes, 
l’importance  de  Nekrassov  réside  en  ce  que  la  pièce 

4  J.  J.  Gautier,  Figaro  (12  juin  1955). 

5  Jean  Selz,  “Nekrassov,”  Les  Lettres  nouvelles,  XXIX  (août  1955),  130-134. 
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libère  en  un  ‘public  primaire ’  la  conscience  globale  d’une  servitude  de  la 
Grande  Presse,  et  fait  de  cette  lumière  un  état  triomphant,  jubilatoire.  Cette 
joie  de  reconnaître  à  vif  ce  que  l’on  sait  obscurément,  c’est  cela  somme  toute  le 
théâtre  comique  ...  la  catharsis  de  la  satire .6 

En  fait,  même  M.  Barthes,  après  avoir  établi  le  procès  de  la  critique 
“classique”,  se  prend  au  piège  qu’il  s’est  involontairement  tendu.  Il  s’agit 
de  public  “primaire”,  de  “réalité”,  de  “catharsis.” 

Que  voulait  donc  faire  Sartre?  L’excellence  artistique  n’est  pas  son  but 
immédiat.  La  conception  de  la  pièce  relèverait  plutôt  d’une  esthétique  de 
choc.  Éphémère  dans  son  action  directe,  elle  n’a  de  valeur,  pour  Sartre, 
que  par  l ’influence  qu’elle  exerce  sur  son  public  dont  on  ne  peut  la  séparer. 
Elle  s’adresse  donc  à  un  public  essentiellement  français,  et  en  particulier, 
à  ses  préoccupations  politiques,  économiques  et  sociales  présentes.  Certes, 
Nekrassov  n’est  pas  une  pièce  ésotérique  qui  ne  s’adresserait  qu’à  une 
élite,  mais  c’est  une  erreur  de  la  considérer  comme  une  pièce  populiste. 
Sartre  s’adresse  à  tous  les  Français,  même  à  ceux  qu’il  bouffonne  dans 
sa  pièce. 

Cette  “transposition  de  l ’actualité”  (et  non  pas  de  la  réalité )  “risible” 
exige  naturellement  une  prise  de  position  dans  l’univers  actuel.  Simone  de 
Beauvoir  la  définit  comme  suit:  “Pour  Sartre  la  vérité  et  la  révolution  ce 
n’est  pas  un  triomphe  proche  ou  lointain,  c’est  au  premier  chef  la  lutte  des 
classes  telle  qu’elle  existe  aujourd’hui.  Cette  lutte  vise  l’avenir,  mais  au 
présent:  au  présent  il  faut  s’allier  aux  exploités  contre  l’exploitation.”7 
Comme  le  déclare  Hoederer  dans  les  Mains  sales: 

Je  mentirai  quand  il  faudra  et  je  ne  méprise  personne.  Le  mensonge,  ce 
n’est  pas  moi  qui  l’ai  inventé:  il  est  né  dans  une  société  divisée  en  classes  et 
chacun  de  nous  l’a  hérité  en  naissant.  Ce  n’est  pas  en  refusant  de  mentir  que 
nous  abolirons  le  mensonge  :  c’est  en  usant  de  tous  les  moyens  pour  supprimer 
les  classes  .  .  .  tous  les  moyens  sont  bons  lorsqu’ils  sont  efficaces  .  .  .  (V,  iii) 

De  même  Nasty,  dans  le  Diable  et  le  bon  Dieu:  “Je  ne  méprise  que  moi. 
Connais-tu  plus  singulière  bouffonnerie  :  moi  qui  hais  le  mensonge,  je  mens 
à  mes  frères  pour  leur  donner  le  courage  de  se  faire  tuer  dans  une  guerre 
que  je  hais.”  (NI,  ii) 

Ne  prêtons  pas  à  Sartre  les  paroles  d ’Hoederer  ou  de  Nasty  auxquelles 

6  “ Nekrassov  juge  de  sa  critique,”  op.  cit. 

7  Dans  son  essai  sur  “Merleau-Ponty  et  le  Pseudo-Sartrisme,”  Privilèges  (Paris: 
Gallimard,  1955),  p.  270,  où  elle  prétend  dégager  la  pensée  de  Sartre  de  celle  que  lui 
prête  l’auteur  de  Aventure  de  la  dialectique. 
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s’opposent  d’ailleurs  celles  de  deux  autres  personnages,  Hugo  et  Goetz; 
mais  retenons-en  quelques  termes  qui  semblent  être  des  indications  de 
valeurs  positives:  vérité  =  abolition  du  mensonge,  abolition  des  classes. 
Vérité  humanitaire  qui  se  justifierait  par  un  amour  des  hommes.  Goetz 
découvre  que  l’amour  d’autrui  ne  s’obtient  qu’en  s’engageant  dans  l’en¬ 
treprise  commune  sans  la  juger:  “.  .  .  je  leur  ferai  horreur  puisque  je  n’ai  pas 
d’autre  manière  de  les  aimer,  je  leur  donnerai  des  ordres  puisque  je  n’ai  pas 
d’autre  manière  d’obéir  .  .  .  puisque  je  n’ai  pas  d’autre  manière  d’être  avec 
tous.”  (XI,  ii) 

Sartre,  lui  aussi,  recherche  une  action,  possible  seulement  au  niveau  de  la 
conscience  des  autres.  Pour  lui,  vérité,  amour,  se  projetant  sur  le  plan 
politique,  épousent  une  forme  concrète  bien  définie  qui  se  mesure 
par  l’action  immédiate. 

Cette  action  se  traduit  par  une  attaque  non  seulement  de  la  corruption 
de  la  Presse  qui  n’hésite  pas  devant  l’énorme  mensonge-Nekrassov  afin  de 
soutenir  une  campagne  électorale  (les  actionnaires  de  Soir  à  Paris,  de 
même  que  leur  directeur,  se  laissent  trop  facilement  convaincre  par  Valera), 
mais  encore  du  gouvernement,  depuis  son  plus  humble  représentant,  l’ins- 
pecteur  Goblet,  modèle  de  médiocrité,  jusqu’au  président  du  conseil  qui 
ferme  les  yeux  sur  les  méthodes  des  inspecteurs  de  la  Défense  du  Territoire. 
T  .a  politique,  les  élections,  les  rapports  entre  la  presse  et  le  gouvernement  y 
ont  aussi  leur  part.  Enfin,  McCarthy,  Franco,  Adenauer,  le  régime  capi¬ 
taliste,  la  bureaucratie  russe  sont  l’objet  d’attaques  fréquentes  et  cocasses. 

Cependant,  la  Grande  Presse  fournit  le  décor  et  le  sujet  de  la  pièce  et, 
comme  nous  l’avons  déjà  fait  remarquer,  Nekrassov  n’est  pas  une  simple 
satire.  Sartre  dispose  d’autres  armes,  plus  efficaces,  pour  lutter  avec  la 
Grande  Presse.  S’il  a  préféré  le  théâtre,  c’est  bien  parce  que  cette  “satire” 
a  une  portée  plus  grande  que  ne  l’admet  l’auteur.  Est-ce  à  cause  du  comi¬ 
que?  Le  rire  aide,  certes,  mais  Sartre  ne  prétend  pas  au  titre  d ’Amuseur 
Public.  Il  ne  cherche  pas  non  plus  à  ridiculiser  la  presse  anti-communiste 
pour  lui  retirer  la  confiance  de  son  public:  le  lecteur,  même  moyen,  du 
Figaro  (de  même  que  celui  de  l ’Humanité)  sait  parfaitement  ce  qu’il  lira 
dans  son  journal.  Il  ne  lui  demandera  que  de  confirmer  ses  vues.  C’est 
même  ce  qui  pousse  Sartre  à  choisir  la  Grande  Presse. 

L’action  immédiate  à  laquelle  il  aspire,  il  ne  l’obtiendra,  en  effet,  qu  en 
pénétrant  la  conscience  publique.  Or,  le  quotidien,  brassant,  choisissant, 
décantant,  reclassant  le  fluide  événement  social  ou  politique  selon  un  mot 
d’ordre  arbitraire  pour  le  redonner,  déformé,  au  monde  qui  1  a  engendré, 
constitue  pour  Sartre  un  sujet  idéal,  puisqu’il  présente  cet  avantage  de 
refléter  une  image  déformée  et  déformante  de  la  conscience  publique  que 
veut  atteindre  notre  auteur.  Ainsi,  c’est  le  cœur  même  de  son  spectateur,  du 
public,  que  vise  Sartre  à  travers  celui  de  la  Grande  Presse. 
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Il  devient  evident,  maintenant,  que  des  préoccupations  de  cet  ordre  ne 
permettaient  pas  une  technique  simple  et  classique,  et  qu’une  esthétique 
de  convention  ne  satisfaisait  plus  aux  exigences  du  dramaturge.  Sartre  l’a 
déclaré  lui-même,  en  termes  on  ne  peut  plus  clairs:  “le  vrai  problème 
n’est  sans  doute  pas  celui  des  structures,  ni  même  des  thèmes  du  théâtre 
populaire,  mais  celui  de  la  technique — au  sens  le  plus  large  du  mot.”8 
La  technique  employée  dans  Nekrassov  en  constitue,  à  notre  avis,  la  nou¬ 
veauté.  Elle  est  responsable  de  l’efficacité  de  la  pièce.  Elle  en  est,  en  quelque 
sorte,  l’essence.  Elle  ne  réside  ni  dans  la  structure  qui  semble  assez  classique 
— l’intrigue  se  noue  et  se  dénoue  selon  le  rythme  d’une  action  auquel  nous 
sommes  habitués — ni  dans  l’évolution  psychologique  des  personnages. 

Elle  découle  plutôt  d’un  mélange  de  procédés  divers  qui  convergent  tous 
pour  créer  ce  qu’il  conviendrait  d’appeler  un  mécanisme  de  tension  et  de 
détente  agissant  constamment  sur  le  spectateur.  En  effet,  tout  se  passe 
comme  si  ce  dernier  se  trouvait  pris  dans  une  spirale  pour  se  voir  rejeté 
sur  ses  bords  et  finalement  projeté  à  l’extérieur  de  cette  spirale. 

La  pièce  étant  basée  sur  un  mensonge,  le  spectateur  est  pris  dans  le 
mouvement  ascendant  qui  l’invite  à  participer  à  ce  mensonge  amusant  et 
à  en  rire.  Il  se  prête  volontiers  à  ce  jeu  auquel  les  comédies  classiques,  où  il 
aime  se  voir  ridiculisé,  l’ont  habitué.  Mais  voilà  qu’on  lui  rappelle  qu’il 
assiste  à  un  spectacle,  à  une  bouffonnerie  qui  ne  saurait  être  la  réalité; 
tandis  que,  simultanément,  il  découvre  que  cette  bouffonnerie  se  mêle  et 
s’identifie  à  son  monde,  à  son  actualité,  la  seule  qu’il  connaisse  et  dans 
laquelle  il  joue  un  rôle,  quotidiennement.  Non  seulement  il  lui  est  im¬ 
possible  d’ignorer  cette  réalité  à  laquelle  se  raccroche  déséspérément  sa 
conscience,  mais  même,  c’est  lui  qui  va  faire  un  effort  pour  participer  à 
l’action  qui  ne  veut  plus  de  lui,  qui  le  rejette,  et  le  laisse,  à  la  fin  de  la 
pièce,  avec  son  “mensonge”  sur  l’estomac.  Il  n’est  donc  pas  étonnant  que 
J.  J.  Gautier  ait  éprouvé  cette  étrange  sensation  qui  lui  dicta  ces  mots: 
“Il  n’y  a  pas  de  pièce.”  Ce  serait  faire  un  sérieux  contre-sens,  donc,  que  de 
parler  de  “catharsis.” 

Dans  de  nombreuses  pièces  modernes — comme  dans  Nekrassov — l’action 
évolue  dans  un  mensonge,  dans  un  mythe  plus  ou  moins  éloigné  de  la 
réalité  ou  de  l’immédiat.  Cela  implique  tout  un  rituel  pseudo-magique 
dont  la  puissance  incantatoire  enveloppe  le  spectateur,  le  domine,  l’identifie 
au  mythe,  avec  son  consentement  tacite,  et  parfois  malgré  lui.  Mais,  au 
contraire  de  ces  pièces,  Nekrassov  dénonce  le  mythe  comme  atrocement 
factice.  C’est  ce  que  sous-entend  Sartre  lorsqu’il  nous  confie  que,  pour  lui: 

Il  s’agit  de  trouver  une  organisation  de  la  parole  et  de  l’acte,  où  la  parole  ne 
paraisse  pas  stupéfactoire;  où  elle  garde  un  pouvoir  au  delà  de  toute  éloquence. 

8  Bernard  Dort,  “Jean-Paul  Sartre  nous  parle  de  théâtre,”  Théâtre  populaire,  XV 
(octobre  1955),  p.  6. 
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C’est  même  la  première  condition  d’un  théâtre  vraiment  efficient ...  Je  crois, 
moi,  profondément  que  toute  démystification  doit  être  en  un  sens  mystifiante. 
Ou  plutôt  que,  devant  une  foule  en  partie  mystifiée,  on  ne  peut  se  confier  aux 
réactions  critiques  de  cette  foule,  il  faut  lui  fournir  une  contre-mystification. 
Et  pour  cela,  le  théâtre  ne  doit  se  priver  d’aucune  des  sorcelleries  du  théâtre .9 

Ces  “sorcelleries”  abondent.  S’il  est  vrai  que,  plus  que  tout  autre  genre,  le 
théâtre  réclame,  de  par  sa  nature,  un  certain  grossissement,  chez  Sartre,  ce 
grossissement  devient  non  plus  un  inconvénient  dont  il  faut  s’accomoder, 
mais  un  moyen  pratique.  Il  est  présent  dans  le  décor,  réaliste,  certes, 
mais  forcé,  absurde  presque.  Les  personnages  font  des  gestes  exagérés,  peu 
appropriés  à  leur  profession.  Tous  les  procédés  de  la  farce  et  de  la  comédie 
(tels  qu’ils  se  trouvent  chez  Molière,  Marivaux,  Beaumarchais)  qui  nous 
sont  familiers  sont  utilisés,  non  pas  à  une,  mais  à  plusieurs  reprises,  avec 
insistance  et  volontairement  “sans  goût.”  L’intention,  là  encore,  est  claire. 
Le  spectateur,  tout  à  son  désir  d’être  amusé  par  des  réparties  spirituelles  et 
originales,  se  voit  tout  à  coup  trompé:  on  lui  rappelle  sa  “littérature.”  Il 
ne  peut  plus  être  la  dupe,  ni  même  le  complice  de  ce  comique  dont,  quelques 
secondes  auparavant,  il  subissait  encore  le  charme.  Lorsque  notre  brillant 
escroc  interpelle  le  “Caligula  de  la  pouille”  qui  peut  le  “faire  danser  au 
clair  de  lune”  (le  clochard  qui  lui  a  sauvé  la  vie),  la  magie  de  la  parole  crée 
son  effet  incantatoire.  Mais,  quand  Valera  déclare  au  clochard:  “Ôte-moi 
d’un  doute,”  alors,  nous  nous  souvenons  que  nous  sommes  au  spectacle. 

Cependant,  le  sérieux  de  l’actualité  (faussée)  s’identifie  avec  ce  comique 
que  rejette  le  spectateur.  Le  directeur  en  bretelles,  les  pieds  sur  la  table, 
dirige  un  journal  dont  le  titre  fictif  déguise  assez  mal  le  vrai.  Il  refuse  de 
remplacer  l’un  de  ses  journalistes  par  Thierry  Maulnier  sous  prétexte  que  ce 
dernier  “n’a  pas  la  peur  communicative.”  Le  conseil  d’administration  du 
journal,  dont  les  membres  sont  penauds,  encore  soûls,  ridicules  avec  leur 
mirliton  et  leur  bonnet  de  papier,  prend  des  decisions  qui  affectent  le  destin 
du  monde  et  leur  directeur  trouve  absurde  que  la  fameuse  liste  des  I  uturs 
Fusillés  ait  omis  des  noms  comme  ceux  de  Duhamel  et  de  G.  Bécaud.  Enfin, 
les  mots  durs  comme  “Qu’elle  s’éloigne  tant  qu  elle  veut,  la  gueire,  mais 
pas  à  la  une,”  “Pour  protéger  la  Paix,  tous  les  moyens  sont  bons,  même  la 
Guerre”  sentent  leur  Beaumarchais,  certes,  mais  leur  efficacité  nous 
savons  pourquoi — n’en  est  que  redoublée. 

Ce  serait  faire  erreur,  néanmoins,  que  de  considérer  Nekrassov  comme  un 
assemblage  de  procédés  divers.  La  technique,  ici,  n  est  pas  une  méthode 
arbitraire.  L’artifice  découle  de  la  conception  que  se  fait  Sartre  du  Théâtre, 
et  dont  Nekrassov  est  le  développement  logique. 

Sans  vouloir  retracer  ici  l’évolution  du  héros  sartrien  qu’a  admirablement 

9  Ibid.,  p.  8. 
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analysée  F.  Jeanson,  nous  ferons  remarquer  que,  dans  le  Diable  et  le  bon 
Dieu,  l’engagement  du  héros  ou  du  “bâtard”  Goetz  constitue  une  défaite: 
il  reprend  sa  place  parmi  les  hommes,  mais,  dans  leur  conscience,  il  est 
toujours  le  chef  exécré.  Quant  au  spectateur,  il  est  tenu  à  distance.10 
Sa  conscience  sort  intacte  du  conflit,  et,  s’il  éprouve  quelque  pitié  pour  ce 
Goetz  moyenâgeux,  ce  n’est  que  dans  la  mesure  où  il  s’est  identifié  à  des 
préoccupations  d’ordre  moral  et  non  social. 

Avec  Kean,  Sartre  “purge  le  Bâtard  de  ce  choix  de  l’échec,  exorcise  ce 
comédien  qu’il  a  laissé  s’installer  en  lui,”11  mais,  ce  faisant,  il  conjure  aussi 
l’imposture  de  la  société  et  du  théâtre  tout  entier.  La  réplique  finale  de 
Kean,  comédien,  sera  en  effet:  “Ah,  Monseigneur,  le  beau  mot  de  théâtre. 
Ce  sera  si  vous  voulez  bien  le  mot  de  la  fin.”  Cependant,  si  Sartre  a  réussi 
à  trahir  le  “Théâtre  ...  en  le  contraignant  à  se  mordre  la  queue,”12  le 
Traître  Pur  qu’est  Kean  n’a  pas  de  prise  sur  l’univers  social  et  politique 
actuel.  Kean  déclare:  “les  situations  fausses,  j’en  vis”;  Valera-Nekrassov, 
l’escroc,  expliquera  à  Sibilot,  étonné  de  l’entendre  dire  qu’il  respecte  la 
propriété  privée:  “Moi?  Mais  j’en  vis,  Monsieur!  Comment  ne  la  respec- 
terais-je  pas?”  Valera-Nekrassov,  c’est  Kean  évoluant  dans  un  univers 
politico-social. 

Ce  personnage,  beau  parleur,  brillant,  sympathique  même,  est  double¬ 
ment  “bâtard.”  D’abord  parce  qu’escroc,  il  vit  en  marge  de  la  société, 
ensuite,  parce  qu’acculé  par  la  police  et  ayant  tenté  de  se  suicider,  le  hasard 
lui  a  accordé  un  sursis.  Il  s’abâtardit  encore  une  fois,  cette  fois  dans  l’univers 
politique,  en  devenant  Nekrassov  et  en  perdant  son  identité.  Lorsqu’il  la 
retrouve,  il  n’a  nullement  changé,  bien  qu’il  soit  entré  dans  “l’actualité” 
pour  ainsi  dire.  Aucune  évolution  psychologique  ou  morale.  L’orgueil  le 
pousse  au  suicide;  il  devient  Nekrassov  par  nécessité,  mais  aussi  par 
orgueil.  Il  se  voit  alors  maître  du  monde,  croyant  tenir  en  main  “toutes  les 
ficelles”;  c’est  son  “jour  de  gloire”:  “J’ai  le  pouvoir  suprême,  je  suis  l’émi¬ 
nence  grise  du  Pacte  Atlantique,  je  tiens  la  guerre  et  la  paix  dans  mes  mains, 
j’écris  l’histoire,  Sibilot  .  .  .”  (V,  iv).  Enfin,  c’est  encore  l’orgueil  qui  lui 
dicte  sa  conduite  à  la  fin  de  la  pièce  : 

Georges — Manœuvré!  Manœuvré  comme  un  enfant!  ...  Je  vous  montrerai, 
moi,  si  l’on  peut  tirer  mes  ficelles  à  volonté  . . .  Vous  m’embêtez,  avec  vos  mar¬ 
tyrs:  s’il  en  faut  un,  pourquoi  pas  moi f 

10  Avec  Kean  et  Nekrassov,  nous  sommes  loin  du  Sartre  de  1946  qui  exigeait  une 
distance  esthétique:  “To  us  a  play  should  not  seem  too  familiar  ...  it  must  remain  a 
rite  .  .  .  with  a  constant  reserve  of  manner  which  .  .  .  will  increase  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  play  and  audience.”  (“Forgers  of  Myths,”  Theatre  Arts,  XXX  [June  1946],  p. 
332). 

11  F.  Jeanson,  op.  cit.,  p.  98. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  103. 
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Véronique — Tu  vois  bien  que  tu  crèves  d’orgueil. 

Georges — Oui  .  .  .  J’ai  fini  par  gagner:  il  publiera  la  prose  d’un  escroc,  ton 
journal  progressiste.  Moi,  cela  ne  me  changera  guère:  je  dictais  au  papa,  je 
dicterai  à  sa  fille.  (VII,  i) 

Bien  que  Valera  soit,  par  bien  des  aspects,  un  personnage  sartrien,  ses 
sentiments  importent  peu.  Il  agit  par  orgueil,  le  désespoir  aurait  pu,  tout 
aussi  bien,  se  faire  son  guide.  Ses  actions  ne  nous  intéressent  que  dans  la 
mesure  où  elles  viennent  exercer  une  influence  sur  les  événements.  Avec 
Kean,  Sartre  a  réussi  à  “libérer  la  scène  pour  d’autres  représentations.”13 
Ici,  le  vrai  héros  du  nouveau  théâtre  de  Sartre,  c’est  la  “réalité”  sociale  et 
politique.  Les  gestes  de  Valera-Nekrassov  ne  comptent  qu’en  fonction  de 
cet  univers  politique,  sa  bâtardise  qu’en  ce  qu’elle  fausse  la  réalité  et 
détruit  l’identité  non  seulement  de  notre  escroc  mais  de  tous  ceux  qui 
l’entourent:  “Nekrassov,  ce  n’est  plus  seulement  moi:  c’est  un  nom  généri¬ 
que  pour  les  dividendes  que  touchent  les  actionnaires  des  fabriques  d’arme¬ 
ment.  Voilà  l’objectivité,  mon  vieux,  voilà  la  réalité!”  (V,  iv)  La  pièce 
tout  entière  basée  sur  un  mensonge,  présentée  comme  un  mensonge,  rend 
donc — qu’on  nous  pardonne  le  jeu  de  mots — un  son  faux.  C’est  un  énorme 
mensonge  .  .  .  dont  la  fonction  est  de  révéler  la  vérité.  Voilà,  à  notre  avis,  en 
quoi  consiste  la  nouveauté  de  Nekrassov. 

L’idée  n’est  pas  tout  à  fait  nouvelle.  Déjà,  en  1948,  dans  sa  préface  du 
roman  de  Nathalie  Sarraute,  Portrait  d’un  inconnu  (Paris:  Marin,  pp. 
7-16),  Sartre  explique  qu’il  existe  un  anti-roman,  c’est-à-dire  un  genre 
d’ouvrage  qui,  tout  en  ayant  l’apparence  d’un  roman,  fait,  de  l’inauthenti¬ 
que,  sa  matière,  de  façon  à  détruire  le  roman  sous  les  yeux  du  lecteur;  mais, 
nous  dit  Sartre,  cet  anti-roman  atteint  la  réalité  humaine,  au  delà  de  la 
psychologie,  dans  son  essence  même. 

Anti-roman,  anti-théâtre;  il  semble  qu’il  se  dessine  dans  la  littérature  de 
ces  dernières  années  cette  même  tendance  qui  consiste  a  prendre  la  littéra¬ 
ture  à  la  gorge  en  en  faisant  une  littérature  du  mensonge  pour  atteindre  la 
réalité  dialectiquement.  Ces  nouveautés  gênent  et  parfois  même  boule¬ 
versent  la  critique.  Témoin  la  réception,  egalement  mauvaise,  faite  a 
l’une  des  dernières  pièces  de  Jean  Anouilh,  Ornifie,  dans  laquelle  ce  drama¬ 
turge  s’efforce  de  dépasser  les  données  classiques  du  theatre  et  de  son 
théâtre  en  présentant  un  personnage  qui  le  détruit.14  Certaines  pièces  de 
Jean  Genêt  {Les  Bonnes,  Les  Nègres ),  d’Adamov  (surtout  le  Ping-Pong), 
d’Ionesco  {Le  Nouveau  Locataire)  gagneraient  a  etre  examinees  de  la  meme 

13  Jb'id  p.  98. 

14  }0  compt6 -rendu  de  Michel  Zér&ffâ»  i'ti  Thédtvc  populo/ipc,  XVI  (décembre 
1955). 
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façon.  Enfin,  comment  interpréter,  dans  le  dernier  récit  de  Camus,  les 
paroles  du  “juge-pénitent”  qui  n’hésite  pas  à  profaner  l’intimité  établie 
entre  lui  et  son  lecteur  ou  son  auditeur  pour  le  glacer  d’une  douche  froide? 
Il  lui  raconte  qu’il  a  menti  et  ajoute  (c’est  le  romancier-critique  qui  parle, 
sans  doute)  : 

Qu’importe  après  tout f  Les  mensonges  ne  mettent-ils  pas  sur  la  voie  de  la 
vérité ?  Et  mes  histoires,  vraies  ou  fausses,  ne  tendent-elles  pas  toutes  à  la 
même  fin,  n’ont-elles  pas  le  même  sens ? 

On  voit  parfois  plus  clair  dans  celui  qui  ment  que  dans  celui  qui  dit  vrai.  La 
vérité,  comme  la  lumière  aveugle.  Le  mensonge,  au  contraire,  est  un  beau 
crépuscule,  qui  met  chaque  objet  en  valeur }b 

Univebsity  of  Califoenia,  Beekeley 


16  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1956),  p.  140. 


A  Case  of  Creative  Imitation  in  Saint-Amant 

by  Richard  A.  Magyar  a 

In  THE  “ADVERTISEMENT”  of  the  First  Part  of  his  works 
(Paris,  1629),  Saint- Amant  tells  the  reader  he  has  taken  some  pleasure 
“à  de  certains  petits  essais  de  poëmes  héroïques,  dont  parmy  les  modernes 
le  Cavalier  Marin  nous  a  donné  les  premiers  exemples  dans  son  livre 
intitulé  La  Sampogna”  (Paris,  1620).1  Later  on,  in  exalting  “invention” 
above  all  other  qualities  of  a  work,  Saint-Amant  confesses  that  although 
Ovid  before  him  treated  the  subjects  of  these  fables,  all  he  has  taken  from 
him  is  “le  suject  tout  simple,  lequel  j’ay  conduit  et  manié  selon  ma  fan¬ 
taisie”;  he  states,  furthermore,  that  if  there  are  other  similarities  between 
his  work  and  that  of  the  Latin  poet,  they  are  due  to  the  requirements  of 
the  subject  matter  (p.  14). 

It  is  clear  that  Saint-Amant  must  have  known  more  of  Ovid  than  by 
hearsay,  even  though  his  Latin  may  not  have  satisfied  the  exigent  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  day.  In  the  words  of  Urbain  Chevreau,  “Quoi  qu’il  [Saint- Amant] 
ne  sût  ni  grec  ni  latin,  il  entendoit  l’anglois,  l’espagnol,  l’italien,  le  caractère 
des  passions,  l’usage  des  fictions  et  fort  bien  la  fable”  ( Chevreana ,  Paris, 
1697,  pp.  33-34).  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  seventeenth-century 
modems  from  enjoying  so  entertaining  an  Ancient  as  Ovid  in  translation; 
indeed,  in  his  “Elegie  povr  Ovide  mise  av  devant  de  ses  Metamorphoses 
tradvites  par  M.  Renovard”  of  1609  or  earlier,  Jean  de  Lingendes  has 
Amour  say  to  Ovid: 

Va  trouuer  les  François  où  le  Destin  t’appelle 
Pour  finir  ton  malheur, 

Et  quitte  de  bon  cœur  ta  langue  maternelle 
Pour  apprendre  la  leur.2 

Amour  is  no  doubt  speaking  for  Lingendes  and  his  contemporaries  when 
he  calls  Ovid  “. . .  l’esprit  le  plus  rare  /  Que  Rome  ait  iamais  veu.”3  Despite 

1  Œuvres  complètes,  ed.  Ch.-L.  Livet,  Bibliothèque  Elzévirienne  (Paris,  1855),  I, 
11-12.  References  to  “La  Métamorphose  de  Lyrian  et  de  Sylvie”  are  to  the  poem  as  it 
is  found  in  this  volume,  pp.  63-72;  the  numbering  of  verses  is  our  own. 

2  Œuvres  poétiques,  ed.  E.-T.  Griffiths,  in  STFM  (Paris,  1916),  pp.  xxxvii-xxxviii, 
141-151,  vv.  217-220. 

3  Lingendes  himself  participated  in  the  Epistres  d’Ouide,  traduites  en  prose  par  les 
sieurs  Du  Perron,  De  La  Brosse  [the  same  referred  to  in  n.  6?],  De  Lingendes,  &  Hedelin 
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Saint-Aniant’s  protestations  to  the  contrary,  then,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  see  how  much  he  owes  in  “La  Métamorphose  de  Lyrian  et  de  Sylvie” 
to  Ovid’s  story  of  Apollo  and  Daphne  from  Book  I  of  the  Metamorphoses. 

Apollo’s  long  suffering  over  Daphne  is  implied  chiefly  by  Ovid  in  her 
various  activities  dating  from  Cupid’s  shots.  This  is  drawn  out  by  Saint- 
Amant  to  some  seven  years  for  Lyrian  (vv.  17-110,  136).  Lyrian,  an 
“aymable  berger”  who  practices  the  “doux  art  qu ’Apollon  enseigne  aux 
bons  esprits,”  obviously  represents  Ovid’s  Apollo  with  added  pastoral  ac¬ 
couterments.4  A  combination  of  “justice”  and  “raison,”  which  make  even 
the  gods  love,  authorizes  Lyrian’s  affection  for  Sylvie  because  of  her  rare 
qualities;  and  the  fatal  decree  of  “l’astre  souverain”  under  which  he  was 
born  destine  him  irrevocably  to  be  her  willing  slave  to  the  death  (w.  66-88) 
In  this  hodgepodge  of  rationalism,  Platonism,  astrology  and  free  will, 
about  all  that  remains  to  remind  one  of  Cupid,  soon  left  behind  by  Ovid 
too,  is  a  violent  and  insolent  fate  in  Saint- Amant’s  poem  (w.  85-86).  As 
Cupid  is  a  traditional  symbol  for  Ovid,  so  fate  is  for  Saint- Amant.  Actually, 
the  self-willed  Lyrian’s  love  is  a  stubborn  mania,  encouraged  only  by 
Lyrian. 

Nor  is  the  psychology  of  Daphne-Sylvie  neglected  by  either  poet:  Daphne 
is  portrayed  largely  as  a  prude  by  Ovid  in  her  reactions  to  the  father’s 
legitimate  requests  for  a  son-in-law  and  grandchildren;  Sylvie,  proud  and 
wild  as  she  is,  runs  from  Lyrian  essentially  “De  peur  .  .  .  qu’elle  n’en  fust 
seduite,  /  Tant  il  avoit  de  grace  et  d’eloquens  appas”  (vv.  94-95).  Sylvie 
is  not  the  gracious  but  unattainable  courtly  lady  or  the  frightened  slave 
of  social  convention.  Rather,  she  is  a  prude,  closer  to  Daphne’s  perversity, 
and  thus  contradicts  the  “justice”  and  “raison.”  To  use  the  terminology 
of  the  “Carte  de  Tendre,”  during  the  first  tirade  to  Sylvie,  Lyrian  tries 
to  persuade  her  that  he  does  not  deserve  to  be  cast  into  the  “Mer 
d’inimitié,”  but  is  now  worthy,  and  should  have  reached  at  least  “Recon¬ 
naissance.”  Even  his  verses,  however,  “dont  l’admirable  stile  /  Luy  fit 
avoir  le  bruit  d’immortel  escrivain,”  have  had  no  success  in  leading  him 

(Paris,  1616)  ( Œuvres  'poétiques ,  p.  x).  As  early  as  1604  Jean  de  Lingendes  was  working 
on  a  form  of  metamorphoses  à  clef,  Les  Changemens  de  la  Bergere  Iris  ( Œuvres ,  pp. 
1-118),  first  published  in  Paris  in  1605.  Les  Changemens  had  the  honor  of  two  pièces 
liminaires  by  Honoré  d’Urfé  and  were  widely  read  even  before  their  publication 
( Œuvres ,  p.  viiff.). 

For  a  fascinating  discussion  of  different  forms  of  metamorphoses,  see  Jean  Rousset, 
La  littérature  de  l’âge  baroque  en  France  (Paris,  1953),  passim. 

*  In  this  “play  within  a  play,”  Lyrian  seems  to  represent  a  real-life  “M®  D.  L.  B.” 
possibly  Maître  Gui  de  La  Brosse,  doctor  and  botanist  to  Louis  XIII  and  a  libertin 
for  whom  Saint-Amant  is  probably  playing  spokesman  (vv.  9-12) .  Why  this  should 
be  necessary  if  La  Brosse,  like  Lyrian,  is  a  great  poet  (vv.  25-28)  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
“Sylvie”  may  have  been  an  important  personage  to  judge  by  verses  234-235. 
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to  “Estime”  (vv.  107-109),  just  as  Apollo’s  divinity  and  many  impressive 
talents  are  of  no  avail.  Lyrian  certainly  seems  “predestined”  to  receive  no 
recognition  for  his  “mille  bons  offices”  (v.  97  ff.). 

Along  with  the  traditional  adornments  that  Saint-Amant  has  used  to 
pad  Ovid’s  story — neglecting  more  simple  and  natural  details  he  would 
not  have  scorned  to  emphasize  in  less  “fashionable”  pieces — the  ancient 
fable  is  burdened  with  more  obviously  baroque  decorations  typical  of 
Saint-Amant’s  later  works.  The  narrative  becomes  progressively  descrip¬ 
tive  as  Ovid’s  brief  account  of  Daphne’s  devotion  to  the  hunt  is  transformed 
into  a  majestic  tableau  of  a  “Sylvie  Chasseresse”  (vv.  112-121).  Ovid’s 
charming  picture  of  the  virile  god  and  the  wind  impishly  chasing  the  nymph, 
interrupted  only  by  Apollo’s  short  speech,  develops  in  Saint-Amant’s  poem 
into  a  static  declamation  of  Lyrian’s  recriminations,  a  new  kind  of  litany 
to  force  the  already  propitiated  goddess.  One  almost  forgets  the  weary 
lover  is  supposed  to  be  running  (despite  indications  to  this  effect  and  a 
change  from  alexandrine  to  more  rapid  octosyllabic  verse),  so  little  action 
is  there  in  his  highly  theatric  “discours”  (vv.  125-254).  Whereas  Apollo 
would  say  more  if  Daphne  would  only  listen,  Lyrian  continues  his  useless 
“raisons”  (w.  214-217):  “tout  excez  [of  his  “flamme  légitime”]  est  un 
crime”  perhaps, 'but  “tout  péché  de  cette  sorte  /  Ne  s’amende  qu’en  s’aug¬ 
mentant”  (vv.  202-213). 

Certain  other  details  of  Ovid’s  story  are  used  by  Saint- Amant,  however, 
although  they  are  seldom  left  unchanged.  As  the  chase  grows  more  desper¬ 
ate,  the  poem  becomes  more  anti-feminist  and  “libertine.”  Daphne’s  love 
of  the  forest  in  emulation  of  the  chaste  Diana  is  for  Sylvie  a  search  for 
“de  l’ombrage  /  .  .  .  pour  conserver  ta  froideur”  (vv.  156-157).  Apollo 
solicitously  warns  Daphne  to  take  care  not  to  fall  or  let  the  briars  scratch 
her;  but  Lyrian,  seeing  the  brambles  and  thorns  impeding  Sylvie’s  flight, 
selfishly  assumes  they  hear  his  complaints  and  are  kind  to  help  him  against 
her  (w.  179-185)  !  (See  also  w.  33-40  for  a  sympathetic  nature.)  After  all, 
why  should  nature  not  help  him  against  this  most  unnatural  woman?  And 
he  does  want  a  woman  at  this  point,  not  a  goddess.  The  god  of  medicine  is 
incurably  love-sick,  but  his  fever  makes  him  stronger  and  swifter  and  he  is 
on  the  verge  of  overtaking  Daphne.  Exhausted,  she  calls  her  father,  the 
river-god  Peneus,  to  her  aid  and  asks  the  earth  to  swallow  her  up  or  save 
her  by  changing  her  into  something  less  attractive.  Somewhat  less  heroic 
than  Apollo,  however,  it  is  Lyrian  who  is  weakened  by  pain  and  grief  to 
the  point  of  death  (w.  146-149);  emotionally  rather  than  physically  spent, 
it  is  he  who  calls  first  on  the  Fates  to  open  the  gate  of  Hades  to  him,  then 
on  the  “Gouffres  béants,  noirs  precipices”  to  open  up  before  Sylvie.  Ap¬ 
parently  love  cannot  too  long  remain  physically  unsatisfied  without  turn¬ 
ing  to  hate.  Lyrian  now  berates  nature  for  allowing  Sylvie  to  break  its 
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laws,  invokes  the  demons  and  blasphemes,  “Conservant  toutesfois  en  cette 
rage  extreme  /  Le  respect  de  Sylvie.”  It  is  as  though  Lyrian  retained  for 
the  woman  some  of  the  taboos  of  the  goddess,  and  he  tries  desperately 
“A  faire  vivre  Amour  au  milieu  de  la  mort”  (vv.  218-265).  He  has  already 
suggested  that  her  “insensibilité”  might  increase  the  forest  by  a  “souche” 
(vv.  144-145),  however;  and  now  Apollo  and  Pan,  reminded  of  their  own 
resistant  nymphs,  punish  Sylvie  for  Lyrian  by  transforming  her  into  a 
young  elm,  still  hard  and  unyielding,  but  at  last  firmly  rooted  in  nature 
(vv.  266-277). 

Both  Apollo  and  Lyrian  are  finally  admitted  to  the  favors  of  their 
nymphs,  though  in  a  less  satisfactory  manner  than  they  had  hoped.  Daphne 
continues  to  be  reluctant,  Apollo  gallantly  reduces  to  a  minimum  his  form 
of  gratification,  and  she  is  content  to  be  forever  glorified  in  the  laurel. 
Again  outdoing  Ovid,  Saint- Amant  has  the  gods  grant  Lyrian’s  request  for 
his  own  transformation  into  ivy,  symbol  of  the  faithful  lover,  so  that  he 
may  be  eternally  united  with  and  enjoy  the  object  of  his  passion  in  nature, 
freed  from  unnatural  restraints.  It  appears  that  Sylvie  has  no  say  in  the 
matter,  and  Lyrian  is  not  entirely  secure  in  his  possession  (w.  278-301). 
Frustrating  and  morbid  as  it  may  seem,  the  real-life  Lyrian  apparently 
would  appreciate  a  similar  fate  for  himself  and  his  real-life  Sylvie  (w.  302- 
309).  Within  the  framework  of  the  old  fable,  but  against  a  contemporary 
background,  then,  Saint-Amant  has  translated  in  stronger  personal  terms 
the  biological  and  psychological  (and  religious?)  motives  of  Ovid’s  still 
rather  literal  transformations. 

It  is  significant  that  Saint-Amant  makes  no  special  protestations  with 
respect  to  Marino  as  he  does  concerning  the  inspiration  of  Ovid— or  any 
sort  of  imitation — although  it  is  strange  that  he  should  mention  Marino 
as  first  among  the  moderns  to  write  “poèmes  héroïques.”  Indeed,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  he  or  his  seventeenth-century  reader  are  any  more 
ignorant  of  other  such  poems  than  of  Ovid  himself,  let  alone  of  the  treat¬ 
ments  at  home — or  abroad — of  Ovid’s  fables.6  Saint-Amant  may  simply 

6  For  analyses  of  Spanish  versions  of  “Apollo  and  Daphne,”  see  José  Maria  de 
Cossio,  Fâbulas  mitolôgicas  en  Espana  (Madrid,  1952),  passim.  A  canciôn  by  Gongora 
dated  as  1582  is  another  case  in  point  (Obras  complétas,  eds.  Juan  and  Isabel  Millé  y 
Giménez,  Madrid,  n.  d.,  pp.  585-586). 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Spanish  literature  was  again  in  great  vogue  in  France 
especially  after  the  royal  marriages  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Precisely  how 
much  Saint-Amant  might  owe  directly  to  Spanish  sources  and  influences  is  problem¬ 
atical.  It  has  been  shown  that  he  was  in  favor  in  high  places,  official  and  literary, 
and  that  he  knew  Spanish,  although  his  knowledge  of  Gongora  has  perhaps  been  ex¬ 
aggerated  (Antoine  Adam,  Histoire  de  la  littérature  française  au  XVIIe  siècle,  Paris, 
1948,  I,  92ff.).  With  regard  to  Saint-Amant’s  borrowings  from  Géngora — “on  a  relevé 
chez  lui  des  imitations  très  précises  de  Géngora”  (p.  93)— M.  Adam’s  sentence  might 
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wish  to  flatter  Marino  as  a  master  of  his  style,  but  the  latter’s  originality 
here  also  is  a  bit  dubious.* * * 6 

Marino’s  versions  of  Apollo  and  Daphne,  as  well  as  of  others  of  Ovid’s 
fables,  date  back  to  1602  and  perhaps  earlier.  In  his  Rime  (Venezia,  1602), 
for  example,  the  Neapolitan  poet  included  a  sonnet,  “La  trasformazione 
di  Dafne,”  inspired  chiefly  by  those  verses  of  Ovid  dealing  with  the  meta¬ 
morphosis  itself.7  At  about  the  same  time,  Marino  was  working  on  the 
subject  in  a  longer  poem,  which  remained  unpublished  until  the  Egloghe 
boscherecce  (Napoli,  1620). 8  Although  entitled  “Dafne,”  attention  in  the 
eclogue  is  focused  on  Apollo.  The  point  of  departure  is  the  latter’s  brief 
monologue  in  Ovid’s  poem,  shouted  after  Daphne  during  the  chase,  which 
Marino  proceeds  to  decorate  heavily  with  concetti.  The  repetitious  laments 
of  the  desperate  lover  take  on  the  character  of  a  sforzato  tenor  aria.  Marino 
closes  the  eclogue  with  the  transformation  of  Daphne,  an  expansion  of  the 
aforementioned  sonnet. 

Equally  noteworthy  in  the  Egloghe  are  those  on  Siringa  and  Pan.  These 
have  their  Ovidian  origin  in  Mercury’s  short  account  to  Argus  of  the 
satyr’s  pursuit  after  the  naiad,  and  her  transformation  into  the  syringa 
and  favorite  musical  instrument  of  pastoral  literature.  Marino  apparently 
found  Ovid’s  tale  too  short  and  not  sufficiently  interesting  for  his  purposes. 
But  the  characters  had  possibilities:  Syrinx,  the  self-willed  virgin,  and  Pan, 
lord  of  the  reproductive  forces  of  nature  ( Idillii ,  pp.  243-259).  Patterning 
portions  of  his  eclogues  on  Ovid’s  and  his  own  story  of  Apollo  and  Daphne — - 
not  to  mention  other  fables  and  versions  of  the  creation  of  the  sampogna — 
and  with  the  complaisance  typical  of  the  Seicento,  Marino  allows  Pan  to 


better  read:  “on  a  relevé  chez  lui  une  imitation  de  Géngora.”  See  Lanson,  “Etudes 

sur  les  rapports  de  la  littérature  française  et  de  la  littérature  espagnole  au  XVIIe 

siècle  (1600-1660),”  RHL  (1896),  III,  327-328. 

6  There  is  no  certain  way  to  know  what  direct  sources  other  than  Ovid  Marino  may 
have  had.  International  relationships,  while  difficult  to  trace  with  precision  at  any 
time,  are  particularly  so  for  the  period  here  discussed;  however,  the  mutual  de¬ 
pendence  of  the  Romance  cultures  during  the  Renaissance  and  Counter-Reformation 
has  intrigued  many  historians.  In  addition  to  Rousset’s  study  (n.  3),  see,  for  example, 
the  various  works  of  Croce  and  Farinelli  on  renaissance  and  baroque  Italy  and  Spain. 
Marino  would  seem  at  times  to  exaggerate  what  frequently  are  considered  char¬ 
acteristics  of  Spanish  literature,  especially  for  the  baroque  period.  Marino’s  sojourn 
and  influence  in  France  have  been  studied  in  some  detail,  e.g.,  Angelo  Borzelli, 
Storia  della  vita  e  delle  opere  di  Giovan  Battista  Marino  (Napoli,  n.d.),  Ch.  V;  and 
Antoine  Adam,  “Théophile  et  le  marinisme  en  France,”  Théophile  de  Viau  et  la  libre 
pensée  française  en  1620  (Paris,  1935),  pp.  443-454. 

^  Poesie  varie,  ed.  Benedetto  Croce,  Scrittori  d’Italia,  51  (Bari,  1913),  pp.  403,  411, 

175. 

8  Idillii  favolosi,  ed.  Gustavo  Balsamo-Crivelli,  in  Collezione  di  Classici  Italiani, 
XXXIX  (Torino,  1923),  pp.  vii-viii,  235-241. 
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give  full  vent  to  his  naturalistic  descriptions  and  lascivious  urgings  of 
Siringa  to  succumb  to  the  forces  of  nature.  In  the  “Siringa”  Pan  at  last 
calls  on  the  wild  gods  of  the  forest  to  halt  Siringa’s  flight;  and  the  physically 
and  spiritually  tormented  naiad,  stopped  by  the  river  Ladon,  .  .  umile 
inver’  lo  ciel  gli  occhi  rivolse,  /  ebri  di  pianto,  e,  lagrimando,  sparse  /  a  le 
care  sorelle  umide  ninfe  /  ed  a  la  casta  dea  prieghi  e  querele”  (w.  154-157). 
Such  holy  fervor  is  rewarded  by  her  metamorphosis.  The  thwarted  Pan  has 
a  tantrum,  then  takes  his  pleasure  with  the  martyred  Siringa  and  later  goes 
on  to  sing  movingly  of  the  adventure — all  without  prejudice  to  Siringa’s 
chastity.  In  “Pan,”  the  god  addresses  his  ardent  requête  to  Diana,  the 
lovely  but  cool  and  remote  moon-goddess.  She  is  more  beautiful  to  him 
even  than  Siringa  whose  remembrance  he  has  with  him  in  the  form  of  his 
pipe.  In  a  fit  of  rage  at  the  moon’s  disappearance  behind  a  cloud  and 
jealousy  over  his  rival  Endymion,  Pan  breaks  the  pipe  with  his  teeth, 
dashes  it  to  the  ground  along  with  his  garland  and  begins  to  howl.  This 
violence  seems  to  propitiate  the  goddess  who  then  comes  to  him  as  an 
extremely  desirable  and  desirous  nymph  “da’  supremi  chiostri.”  The  mix¬ 
ture  of  earthly  and  mystical  connotations  is  a  strange  one,  but  the  lady 
has  suddenly  descended  to  earth,  so  much  so  that  the  poet  modestly  de¬ 
clines  to  do  more  than  “suggest”  what  takes  place  (w.  250-261).  The  male 
must  have  his  way,  after  all  ;  he  may  admire  virtue,  but  it  is  more  in  theory 
than  in  practice  if  he  does.  There  are  still  more  practical  necessities  to  be 
considered.  Once  he  has  proven  himself  and  his  passion,  he  may  and  does 
demand  and  receive  satisfaction. 

Marino’s  “Dafni”  and  “Siringa”  of  the  “Idillii  favolosi”  in  La  Sampogna 
are  largely  expansions  of  his  eclogues,  expansions  that  include  more  of 
Ovid,  and  more  than  Ovid  ( Idillii ,  pp.  157-185).  Verses  1-19  of  “Dafni” 
go  back  in  the  Metamorphoses  to  the  killing  of  the  Python  by  Apollo.  The 
latter’s  feud  with  Cupid  is  then  related  ;  Cupid  shoots  his  arrow  at  Apollo, 
but  the  wounding  of  Daphne  is  neglected.  Apparently  her  coldness  is  to  be 
attributed  to  her  nature  alone  (vv.  20-38).  In  all  versions  Marino  stresses 
Daphne’s  cruelty  to  Apollo.  This  hardness  of  heart  is  only  implied  by  Ovid, 
but  then  it  is  Cupid’s  rather  than  Daphne’s  fault.  Typical  “libertine”  of 
the  period,  Apollo  is  so  love-sick  he  forgets  his  duties  as  sun-god  (w.  39-49) 
to  spend  his  days  bemoaning  his  fate  at  great  length.  Nature  is  sympa¬ 
thetic,  but  Daphne  is  deaf  to  the  sun-god’s  “conceptual”  woes  (or  woeful 
“concepts”)  and  also  to  his  impressive  and  repeated  qualifications  (w. 
50-223). 9 

When  Apollo  spies  his  Daphne  and  bolts  from  his  seat,  “non  arcier  ma 
saetta,”  the  chase  is  on  (v.  236ff.).  Actually,  Daphne’s  swiftness  is  greater. 

9  The  blond  Apollo  as  the  sun-god  is  barely  mentioned  by  Ovid,  who  does  list  the 
many  other  domains  over  which  Apollo  is  lord  ;  but  this  rôle  outweighs  some  others  in 
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It  is  notable  that  Ovid  does  not  refer  to  Daphne’s  speed  as  frequently  as 
Marino;  indeed,  Ovid’s  hero  is  about  to  catch  his  nymph  when  her  trans¬ 
formation  takes  place.  But  Marino’s  never  has  real  hope  of  satisfaction, 
which  is  of  course  futile  also  in  the  original  Apollo’s  case.  As  though  realiz¬ 
ing  this,  and  in  an  attempt  to  forestall  the  inevitable,  Marino’s  Apollo 
gives  Daphne  prophetic  warnings.  During  the  chase  there  is  a  corresponding 
change  of  pace,  though  not  of  subject,  in  Apollo’s  “accenti.”10  The  metrical 
scheme  becomes  lighter  and  more  musical,  reminding  one  again  of  a  typical 
tenor  aria.  Apollo  very  appropriately  calls  attention  to  his  power  to  charm 
with  music  and  poetry,  but  love  has  given  Daphne  wings  against  him. 
(Cf.  the  eclogue,  v.  90)  At  the  tragicomic  finale — not  without  its  voluptuous 
details — Apollo  is  again  god  of  the  arts  in  order  to  sing  his  sad  story  (w. 
331-339). 

In  the  “ Advertisement”  of  1629,  Saint-Amant  discloses  that  he  had 
read  La  Sampogna  and  considered  the  idillii  models  for  a  type  of  modem 
literature.  It  is  known  that  Saint-Amant  knew  Italian  very  well.”  A  num¬ 
ber  of  his  poems  show  varied  Italian  models,  and  the  form  of  “La  Méta¬ 
morphose”  resembles  that  of  the  Italian  pastoral  poem.  In  addition  to 
those  already  noted,  there  are  further  indications  of  Saint-Amant’s  famili¬ 
arity  with  La  Sampogna.  For  example,  whereas  Apollo  refers  frequently  to 
Daphne  as  being  wild,  she  is  never  so  except  as  a  frightened,  running  animal  ; 
but  in  the  “Siringa”  Pan  refers  to  the  naiad  as  “tigre”  and  “vipera”  (v.  32), 
and  again,  “tigre”  in  the  eclogue  (v.  66ff.).  Lyrian,  after  asking  Sylvie  if 
she  is  not  afraid  of  “ces  animaux  enragez,”  concludes  that  she  is  not  because 
she  is  the  cruel  one  and  could  well  make  war  on  them  (vv.  167-173).  Like 
Marino’s  nymphs,  Sylvie  is  under  no  spell.  Other  details  reveal  Saint- 
Amant’s  acquaintance  with  the  eclogues  as  well  as  the  idillii :  in  the 
“Siringa”  Pan  calls  on  the  “dèi  selvaggi,  o  boscarecce  dèe”  (v.  136ff.), 
who  do  not  however  come  to  his  aid  as  they  do  to  Lyrian’s.  The  observance 
of  certain  heroic  bienséances  is  typical  of  both  Marino’s  and  Saint-Amant’s 
poems,  although,  understandably  enough,  the  Frenchman  is  far  less  hypo¬ 
critical  than  the  Italian. 

the  modern  versions,  the  Sun  being  far  better  suited  to  seventeenth-century  vari¬ 
ations  on  traditional  concetti.  It  is  interesting  that  the  renewed  importance  of  the 
sun-god  here  parallels  contemporary  excitement  created  by  the  work  of  Copernicus 
Kepler  and  Galileo.  Transference  of  the  masculine  Sun’s  glory  to  the  feminine  object 
of  his  passion  adds  a  doubly  “libertine”  touch. 

10  Thus  far  there  has  been  a  rather  free  mixture  of  heptasyllabic  and  hendecasyl- 
labic  blank  verse,  a  possible  influence  from  the  Spanish  silva.  This  becomes  for  Apollo  s 
second  tirade  a  combination  of  rhymed  eight  and  four-syllable  lines  with  echo-like 
rhyme  of  the  pie  quebrado  with  the  preceding  octosyllabic  line. 

11  Jean  Chapelain,  Lettres,  ed.  Tamizey  de  Larroque  (Paris,  1880),  I,  81.  Chapelain 
attests  to  Saint-Amant’s  excellent  knowledge  of  Marino’s  Adone  and  interest  in 
Galileo  (1632-1640). 
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It  has  been  shown  that  Ovid’s  influence  in  ‘‘La  Métamorphose  de  Lyrian 
et  de  Sylvie”  is  not  negligible.  As  he  himself  indicates,  Saint-Amant  has 
taken  over  one  of  Ovid’s  plots,  but  like  his  contemporaries,  and  today’s 
reader,  he  has  on  occasion  read  between  these  and  others  of  Ovid’s  lines. 
Furthermore,  he  has  placed  these  interpolations  in  his  work,  thus  bringing 
the  old  fable  up  to  date  and  making  it  more  personal.  In  the  process,  Ovid’s 
story  may  have  lost  some  of  its  esthetic  charm  for  the  present-day  reader. 
If  a  desire  to  observe  the  unity  of  action  leads  Saint-Amant  to  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  certain  elements  he  may  have  considered  extraneous  in  Ovid’s 
narration,  the  Aristotelian  precept  of  ornamentation  is  also  at  work.  But 
Saint-Amant’s  poem  is  characteristic  of  the  tastes  of  his  day  and  was 
pleasing.  Marino  had  made  several,  scattered  attempts  to  re-create  ma¬ 
terials  taken  from  Ovid,  from  which  Saint- Amant  was  by  his  own  admission 
able  to  profit,  although  he  was  no  doubt  thinking  in  particular  of  the 
“Dafni”  of  the  “Idillii  favolosi  [e  pastorali].”  His  condensation  and  com¬ 
bination  of  Marino’s  efforts  are  in  my  opinion  more  effective,  if  not  precisely 
more  “original,”  than  the  group  of  Italian  poems.  “Invention”  or  “origi¬ 
nality”  for  baroque  artists  was,  however,  not  so  much  a  matter  of  innova¬ 
tion  in  a  nineteenth  or  twentieth-century  sense — the  renaissance  principle 
of  imitation  was  still  in  force  despite  the  development  of  a  strongly  critical 
faculty — but  rather  of  elaboration,  of  reorganization  of  traditional  subject 
matter  and  decorative  detail  and  new  perspectives  thereon.  About  all  that 
can  be  said  concerning  the  originality  of  métamorphoses  as  a  “genre”  is 
that  they  had  not  yet  received  the  full  approbation  of  the  Hôtel  de 
Rambouillet.12 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College 

12  “La  Métamorphose  de  Lyrian  et  de  Sylvie”  had  appeared  in  a  manuscript  pre¬ 
pared  by  Conrart  for  Julie  d’Angennes  as  early  as  1624.  See  Frédéric  Lachèvre, 
Glanes  bibliographiques  (Paris,  1929),  I,  138-144. 


Fréron  and  the  Drame  Bourgeois 

by  Robert  L.  Myers 

T 

JLhE  STUDENT  OF  THE  FRENCH  drame  bourgeois  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  can  scarcely  understand  fully  the  birth,  formation  and 
particular  characteristics  of  this  genre  if  he  limits  his  readings  to  the  plays 
themselves.  Of  great  importance  are  the  criticisms  of  the  plays  made  by 
critics  at  the  time  of  their  performance  or  publication.  The  literary  journals 
which  printed  them  were  read  in  the  eighteenth  century  with  close  atten¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  exercised  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  practitioners 
of  the  genre.  It  is  important  to  study  this  body  of  criticism  in  order  to 
determine  its  role  in  the  evolution  of  the  drame  bourgeois. 

Among  the  first-rate  critics  of  the  period  when  the  drame  bourgeois  was 
developing,  Elie-Catherine  Fréron  (1719-1776)  is  to  be  granted  a  high 
position  and  it  seems  worthwhile  to  evaluate  his  contributions  to  this 
genre.1 

Throughout  his  career,  Fréron  revealed  a  certain  confusion  concerning 
the  differentiation  between  the  comédie  larmoyante,  the  tragédie  bourgeoise, 
and  the  drame  bourgeois.  As  did  Grimm,2  he  objected  particularly  to  the 
addition  of  such  adjectives  as  larmoyante  and  bourgeoise  to  the  nouns 
comédie,  tragédie  and  ode  (1771,  III,  120),  a  procedure  which  to  him  im¬ 
plied  a  condemnation  of  Boileau’s  edict  to  avoid  a  burlesque  tone  in  the 
genres  nobles.  Furthermore,  like  many  of  his  contemporaries,3  Fréron 
preferred  to  consider  the  drame  as  a  direct  descendant  of  the  French  tragi- 
comédie  of  the  early  seventeenth  century  (1754,  III,  92),  and  more  specifi¬ 
cally  of  the  comedies  of  Terence.  With  reference  to  the  latter’s  Heautonti- 
morumenos,  he  on  one  occasion  said  that  this  play  •  prouvera  sans  réplique 
que  cet  écrivain  a  fourni  les  véritables  modèles  des  Drames  attendrissans, 
espèce  d’ouvrage  dont  ce  siècle  s’est  attribué  l’invention.”  (1772,  I,  33) 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  despite  this  confusion  regarding  the  title,  and 

1  All  quotations  from  Fréron  in  this  study  will  be  taken  from  his  Année  littéraire, 
from  the  time  of  its  inception  in  1754  until  his  failing  health  obliged  him  to  turn  over 

the  journal  to  other  hands  in  1775.  _  .... 

2  See  his  remarks  in  Correspondance  littéraire,  Paris,  1877,  VIII,  74.  Gaiffe,  in  his 
Etude  sur  le  drame  en  France  au  XVIIIe  siècle,  Paris,  1910,  93ff.,  gives  a  brief  history 
of  the  term  drame  as  it  came  to  be  applied  to  the  new  genre. 

2  Grimm,  op.  cit.,  IV,  358  and  VII,  413  credits  Terence  and  Menander  with  supply¬ 
ing  inspiration  for  Diderot.  Marmontel  cites  Terence’s  Andria  as  an  early  example  of 
this  new  concept  of  serious  comedy.  (Lenel,  Marmontel,  Paris,  1902,  383) 
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this  hesitancy  in  claiming  the  drame  as  an  invention  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Fréron  was  quite  prepared  to  accept  the  general  concept  of  a  new 
dramatic  form  mid-way  between  classical  tragedy  and  comedy.  Béclard, 
who  considered  Fréron’s  attitude  towards  the  three  genres  identical  to 
that  of  Diderot,  sums  up  Fréron’s  position  as  follows:  “Il  n’en  veut  ni  à  la 
tragédie  ni  à  la  comédie  et  se  contente  de  faire  place  entre  elles  à  un  troi¬ 
sième  genre  dont  il  n’existe  aucune  raison  de  contester  l’intérêt,  l’utilité  et 
la  valeur  propres.”4 

Fréron’s  approval,  however,  was  not  limited  to  a  mere  recognition  of 
the  genre,  but  developed  in  his  mind  to  the  point  where  he  had  very  con¬ 
crete  ideas  concerning  the  dramatic  technique  required  for  the  genre,  and 
its  ultimate  moral  and  esthetic  value.  Unfortunately,  he  did  not  feel  obli¬ 
gated  to  express  these  ideas  in  a  manifesto  of  his  own,  with  the  result  that 
his  conclusions  must  be  deduced  from  his  numerous  comments  on  the 
plays  themselves. 

The  function  of  the  drame  bourgeois,  as  Fréron  interpreted  it,  was  to 
excite  the  same  emotions  of  fear  and  pity  as  aroused  by  tragedy,  by  the 
presentation  of  a  serious  study  of  the  problems  of  the  bourgeoisie.  He  saw 
in  this  genre  an  excellent  means  of  teaching  practical  moral  lessons,  since 
the  characters  reflected  more  clearly  the  social  condition  of  the  spectators 
than  did  those  of  tragedy.  As  early  as  1750,  eight  years  prior  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Diderot’s  De  la  poésie  dramatique,  Fréron  had  expressed  his  favorable 
opinion  of  the  genre.  In  the  following  words,  quoted  by  him  in  1761,  but 
which  had  appeared  eleven  years  earlier  in  his  Lettres  sur  quelques  écrits  de 
ce  temps  (IV,  3),  he  made  this  defense  of  the  genre:  “ce  nouveau  genre, 
manié  par  une  main  habile,  et  absolument  dépouillé  du  masque  de  Thalie, 
sympathise  avec  nos  caractères,  nos  usages  et  notre  façon  de  penser.” 
(1761,  V,  4).  Six  years  later,  he  again  defended  the  genre:  “Lorsqu’on  fait 
le  récit  d’un  malheur  arrivé  à  un  de  nos  semblables,  nous  en  sommes 
quelquefois  attendris  jusqu’aux  larmes.  Pourquoi  ce  malheur  ne  nous 
serait-il  pas  représenté  sur  la  scène?”  (1767,  VIII,  101).  The  following  year, 
he  developed  this  idea  as  follows: 

Rien  de  plus  ordinaire,  en  effet,  et  de  plus  dramatique  par  conséquent,  que  de 
voir  de  simples  citoyens  qu'égarent  leurs  propres  passions  ou  celles  des  autres, 
expier  leurs  fautes,  leurs  crimes,  ou  sexdement  leurs  imprudences,  par  la 
misère,  par  le  désespoir,  quelquefois  même  par  le  dernier  supplice.  Quelle 
source  féconde  de  morale,  et  d’une  morale  plus  voisine  de  nous,  si  je  puis 
parler  ainsi,  plus  directe,  plus  universelle,  plus  à  la  portée  du  commun  des 
hommes.  (1768,  VII,  219) 

4  Béclard,  Sébastien  Mercier,  Paris,  1903,  165. 
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In  such  statements  as  this,  Fréron  showed  as  great  an  understanding  of 
the  theatrical  effect  of  the  drame  as  did  Diderot  or  a  critic  like  Marmontel6 
and  perhaps  a  greater  understanding  than  did  Voltaire.  The  latter  in  his 
Remarques  sur  Don  Sanche  d’ Aragon,  for  example,  expressed  the  traditional 
concept  that  the  misfortunes  of  kings  would  always  create  greater  theatrical 
effect  than  those  of  “de  simples  citoyens.”6  This  is  not  to  deny  the  fact 
that,  on  many  occasions,  Fréron  too  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  partic¬ 
ular  dramatic  effect  of  tragedy  was  the  result  of  the  portrayal  of  misfortunes 
suffered  by  noble  characters.  But  his  increasing  enthusiasm  for  the  drame 
often  resulted  in  such  statements  as:  “Sans  doute  que  des  malheurs  ordi¬ 
naires,  plus  rapprochés  de  nous,  sont  faits  pour  nous  inspirer  de  plus  vives 
émotions  qu’une  conjuration  contre  une  République  qui  n’existe  plus.” 
(1768,  V,  49-50).  Such  enthusiasm  was  not  shared,  of  course,  by  La  Harpe.7 

The  legitimacy  of  the  new  genre  was  therefore  earnestly  defended  by 
Fréron.  He  had,  moreover,  very  definite  ideas  about  the  specific  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  drame.  Foremost  among  his  recommendations  was  that  it 
should  at  all  times  retain  purity  of  genre.  That  is,  he  objected  to  any 
mixing  of  tragic  and  comic  effects.8  In  1768,  for  example,  in  his  review  of 
Saurin’s  drame,  Beverlei,  one  finds  this  statement:  “Si  l’on  objecte  que 
c’est  introduire  sur  la  scène  un  genre  mixte,  on  se  trompe;  c’est  un  véritable 
genre,  un  genre  à  part,  un  genre  indépendant,  qui  n’est  ni  la  Tragédie  ni 
la  Comédie.  Dès  qu’il  est  mixte,  comme  dans  l’Enfant  Prodigue  de  M.  de 
Voltaire,  il  n’est  plus  un  genre.”  (1768,  VII,  219)  Five  years  earlier,  Fréron 
had  suggested  La  Chaussée’s  Mélanide  as  the  model  drame,  and  had  made 
this  remark  concerning  it:  “Ce  Drame  est  d’autant  plus  parfait  dans  son 
genre,  que  le  sentiment  n’y  est  pas  en  contradiction  avec  un  comique 
déplacé.”  (1763,  I,  318).  Voltaire’s  claim9  that  a  mixture  of  comic  and 
pathetic  effects  on  stage  mirrored  the  true  nature  of  man,  was  summarily 
rejected  by  Fréron  with  the  words  “rien  de  plus  contraire  à  la  Nature.” 
(1763,  I,  295).  The  identification  in  Fréron’s  mind  between  the  emotional 
effect  of  tragedy  and  that  of  the  new  genre  can  be  deduced  from  such  state¬ 
ments  as  the  following:  “ce  genre  sérieux,  excluant  le  comique  [...],  doit 
nécessairement  admettre,  pour  plaire  sur  la  scène,  des  situations  violentes 
ou  touchantes.  Autrement  il  n’y  auroit  plus  de  Drame;  car  que  seroit  une 
pièce  de  Théâtre  où  le  Public  ne  riroit  ni  ne  pleureroit?”  (1761,  V,  6). 

6  Lenel,  op.  cit.,  382-84. 

6  Voltaire,  Œuvres  Complètes ,  (éd.  Moland),  Paris,  1880,  XXXII,  83. 

7  La  Harpe’s  preference  for  tragedy  over  the  drame  is  given  in  detail  in  his  Cours  de 
littérature,  Paris,  1826,  XIII,  407  ff. 

s  Lanson,  Nivelle  de  la  Chaussée,  Paris,  1903,  281  :  “Fréron,  au  contraire  de  bien  des 
gens,  approuve  le  drame  pur,  et  blâme  le  mélange  du  comique  et  du  tragique.” 

s»  Voltaire,  op.  cit.,  III,  443,  and  V,  10. 
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Fréron’s  conservatism  and  respect  for  tradition  prevented  him  from 
claiming  superiority  for  the  drame  over  the  classical  comedy  of  character. 
From  many  of  his  remarks  one  is  tempted  to  conclude  that  this  superiority 
of  comedy  was  attributed  mainly  to  the  supposed  greater  difficulty  involved 
in  teaching  moral  lessons  by  provoking  laughter  rather  than  tears.  This 
attitude  appears  in  such  statements  as  the  one  made  in  1767  in  an  article 
devoted  to  Beaumarchais’  Essai  sur  le  genre  dramatique  sérieux : 

L’auteur  soutient  que  la  moralité  du  Drame  sérieux  est  plus  frappante  et  plus 
profonde  que  celle  du  Drame  comique.  Il  me  seroit  aisé  de  lui  répondre  si  je 
voulais  faire  ici  une  dissertation.  Je  me  contenterai  d’observer  qu’il  est  plus 
difficile  et  plus  philosophique  de  corriger  les  hommes  en  riant  qu’en  leur 
étalant  de  graves  maximes  ou  en  excitant  leurs  larmes.  C’est  mettre  trop  d’ap¬ 
pareil  à  la  leçon.  (1767,  VIII,  316) 

On  this  point,  too,  Grimm  and  Fréron  were  in  agreement.10 

Fréron’s  reaction,  therefore,  to  the  publication  of  each  new  drame  bour¬ 
geois  was  determined  by  his  approbation  of  the  genre,  and  by  his  impatience 
with  the  apparent  lack  of  concern  on  the  part  of  the  playwrights  with  the 
traditional  dramatic  rules  which,  in  his  opinion,  had  to  be  accommodated 
to  the  new  genre  in  order  to  retain  the  purity  and  nobility  of  the  French 
stage.  Consequently,  when  Beaumarchais  in  his  Essai  mocked  these  rules, 
calling  them  “cet  épouvantail  des  Esprits  ordinaires,”11  Fréron  retorted 
that  these  rules,  although  developed  by  the  ancients,  yet  should  not  be 
considered  mere  inventions  to  suit  the  ancient  conception  of  drama.  These 
rules,  he  affirmed,  were  discovered  in  and  extracted  from  nature,  and 
therefore  were  incontestable  principles  as  valid  in  the  eighteenth  century 
as  in  the  period  of  Euripides  (Ibid.) .  It  was  this  belief  that  led  Fréron  to 
condemn  the  lack  of  verisimilitude,  of  skillful  handling  of  the  plot,  of  a 
style  worthy  of  the  French  stage,  in  the  majority  of  drames  written  by  his 
contemporaries.  One  can  find  a  number  of  examples  of  Fréron’s  defense  of 
the  classical  dramatic  principles.  To  cite  only  one,  we  read  in  1768:  “Ce 
n’est  que  depuis  quelques  années  qu’on  viole  impunément  cette  grande 
règle  de  l’unité  de  lieu;  elle  est  très  gênante  sans  doute;  l’était-elle  donc 
moins  pour  nos  maîtres  qui  s’y  sont  asservis?”  (1768,  VII,  242).  Yet,  he 
continued,  despite  attempts  made  to  break  away  from  this  rule,  no  first-rate 
play  had  been  produced  in  which  the  unity  of  place  was  disregarded.  He 
would  accept  such  a  procedure  “lorsqu’on  me  prouvera  que  les  meilleurs 
drames,  composés  depuis  qu’on  transgresse  cette  loi  fondamentale,  l’em¬ 
portent  sur  les  belles  pièces  de  Corneille,  de  Racine,  de  Molière”  (Ibid.). 

Fréron’s  close  study  of  the  new  genre  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 

10  Grimm,  op.  cit.,  VII,  413. 

11  Beaumarchais,  Théâtre  Complet,  (éd.  D’Heylli  et  de  Marescot),  Paris,  1869, 1,  25. 
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there  were  two  main  reasons  for  its  apparent  failure.  Like  Grimm12  and 
Marmontel,13  he  deplored  the  lack  of  gifted  dramatists  and  the  carelessness 
of  the  majority  of  those  who  wrote  drames :  “Ce  n’est  donc  pas  le  genre 
qu’il  faut  condamner;  c’est  le  peu  de  génie  de  ceux  qui  s’y  livrent.”  (1771, 
III,  120-121).  The  second  reason  he  foresaw  as  early  as  1761.  It  was  to  be 
found  in  the  very  nature  of  the  drame  as  it  was  to  develop  under  Diderot’s 
guidance.  Although  admiring  much  of  Diderot’s  theoretical  writing  on  the 
new  genre  (He  wrote:  “il  y  a  dans  sa  Poétique  des  vues  fines,  des  réflexions 
judicieuses,  des  développemens  heureux  qui  lui  appartiennent”  [1761,  V, 
23]),  when  Diderot  proclaimed  that  “la  comédie  sérieuse  a  pour  objet  la 
vertu  et  les  devoirs  de  l’homme,”14  Fréron  replied  that  if  the  young,  inex¬ 
perienced  dramatists  were  to  follow  this  precept  alone,  they  would  produce 
works  more  suitable  for  the  tranquil  reader  than  for  the  theatre-goer. 
Such  plays,  in  which  dramatic  interest  was  subordinated  to  the  lesson, 
would  become  mere  moral  or  philosophical  dialogues.  “Je  conçois,”  he 
said,  “que  des  pièces  de  ce  caractère  pourront  faire  quelque  plaisir  à  la 
lecture,  comme  certainement  Le  Fils  naturel  et  Le  Père  de  famille  en  ont  fait 
à  bien  des  égards;  mais  ou  tous  les  goûts  se  conformeront  à  celui  de  M. 
Diderot,  ou  ces  sortes  de  Drames  ne  réussiront  jamais  au  théâtre.”  (1761, 
V,  7-8) 

By  the  year  1771,  Fréron  had  become  aware  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  'philosophe  group  to  use  the  drame  as  a  means  of  propagating  its  revolu¬ 
tionary  ideas.  This  development  led  him  on  one  occasion  actually  to  deny 
the  legitimacy  of  the  new  genre.  In  a  fiery  article  devoted  to  the  reply 
made  by  the  Abbé  de  Voisenon  to  Beauvan’s  Discours  de  réception,  he 
wholeheartedly  agreed  with  the  former’s  denunciation  of  the  drame  (“genre 
bisarre  et  dépravé,  qui  n’offre  autre  chose  à  l’esprit  qu’un  Roman  en 
squelette,  écrit  le  plus  souvent  en  prose  traînante  et  boursouflée,  avec  des 
caractères  manqués.”)  and  adds  this  remark  of  his  own:  “tous  les  vrais 
connoisseurs  doivent  sçavoir  gré  à  M.  l’Abbé  de  Voisenon  de  s’élever 
contre  un  genre  si  lamentable,  si  peu  fait  pour  notre  Nation,  la  ressource 
d’une  Philosophie  emphatique  et  stérile,  la  marque  certaine  de  la  médio¬ 
crité  de  l’esprit,  et  de  la  sécheresse  de  l’âme.”  (1771,  II,  271). 

In  Fréron ’s  opinion,  the  pernicious  influence  on  literature  exerted  by 
the  philosophes  was  not  limited  to  the  drame,  but  was  rapidly  being  felt  in 
all  literary  genres.  Consequently,  one  is  not  surprised  to  read  this  outcry: 

Aucun  genre  n’a  échappé  à  leur  glaive  destructeur.  Ils  ont  arraché  à  Thalie 
son  masque,  son  esprit,  son  enfournent ,  et  Vont  affublée  du  crêpe  de  la  Philoso- 

12  Grimm,  op.  cit.,  VI,  443:  “Ce  n’est  pas  l’ouvrage  qui  manque,  ce  sont 

les  ouvriers.” 

18  Lenel,  op.  cit.,  385. 

14  Diderot , Œuvres  Complètes,  (éd.  Assézat),  Paris,  1875-77,  VII,  308. 
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phie,  ou  plutôt  ils  l’ont  chassée,  pour  mettre  à  sa  place  une  triste  figure  de 
catafalque.  Les  Drames  funèbres  leur  doivent  leur  naissance  et  leur  vogue;  ils 
ont  si  bienfait  qu’il  ne  faut  plus  de  talent  pour  composer  des  Pièces  de  Théâtre ; 
des  lambeaux  de  morale  vague  et  pesante,  et  des  exclamations  douloureuses 
avec  des  points  remplis  de  sentiment;  voilà  tout  le  mystère.  (1773,  I,  15-16) 

The  last  violent  expression  of  Fréron’s  despair  is  to  be  found  shortly 
before  his  death,  on  the  occasion  of  the  publication  of  Mercier’s  Du  théâtre, 
ou  nouvel  essai  sur  l’art  dramatique.  It  was  in  this  work  that  Fréron  believed 
he  had  found  the  sign  of  the  complete  decadence  of  the  French  taste  in 
dramatic  literature.  He  complained  that  fewer  acceptable  tragedies  and 
comedies  were  being  written  and  that  now  even  the  drame  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  “troupe  de  fous.”  (1774,  VII,  75) 

This  final  condemnation  of  the  drame  bourgeois  must,  however,  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  made  ;  that  is,  as  merely  another  mani¬ 
festation  of  Fréron’s  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  philosophes.  From  a  close 
reading  of  his  remarks  in  the  Année  littéraire,  one  realizes  that  Fréron’s 
role  in  the  development  of  this  new  genre  which  was  soon  to  rival  the  tra¬ 
ditional  dramatic  forms  was  essentially  two-fold:  he  acted  as  the  level¬ 
headed  critic  who  attempted  to  restrain  the  exuberant  innovations  of  the 
young  dramatists,  while  at  the  same  time  he  encouraged  those  same  drama¬ 
tists  to  perfect  a  dramatic  genre  which  should  accurately  mirror  the  social 
problems  of  the  contemporary  scene. 

Rice  Institute 


Giono’s  Use  of  the  Ulysses  Concept 

by  Maxwell  A.  Smith 

r 

^ta-^ONTEMPORARY  FRENCH  DRAMA  shows  many  examples  of 
Greek  influence.  To  mention  only  a  few  there  come  to  mind  the  Antigone 
of  Anouilh,  Cocteau’s  Antigone,  Orphée  and  Machine  Infernale,  Giraudoux’ 
Amphytrion  38,  Electre  and  La  Guerre  de  Troie  n’aura  pas  lieu  ( Tiger  at  the 
Gates),  Les  Mouches  of  Sartre  and  the  Œdipe  of  André  Gide,  several  of 
which  have  been  given  successfully  in  New  York  during  the  past  few  years. 
Understandably,  however,  the  influence  of  Greek  mythology  and  literature 
has  been  less  evident  on  the  contemporary  French  novel  and,  if  we  except 
the  philosophic  tales  of  Gide,  Jean  Giono  is  perhaps  the  only  important 
contemporary  novelist  to  follow  this  tendency. 

In  his  autobiography  Jean  le  Bleu,  Giono  tells  us  of  the  excitement  of 
his  youth  when  at  fourteen  he  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Homer.  At 
harvest  time  a  mysterious  farm  laborer  had  lent  him  his  copy  of  the  Iliad 
in  translation  which  he  read  amidst  the  ripened  wheat  while  the  young  men 
mowed  it  with  their  scythes,  the  women  gathered  the  sheaves,  and  the 
young  men  filled  the  carts  with  their  pitchforks.  The  intoxication  of  the 
text  stirred  his  senses.  “Into  me  was  Antilochus  throwing  the  spear.  Into 
me  was  Achilles  ramming  the  soil  of  his  tent,  trampling  in  the  wrath  of  his 
heavy  feet.  In  me  was  Patroclus  shedding  his  blood.”  In  his  later  Poids  du 
Ciel  he  confides  to  us  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  the  names  of  Virgil,  Homer 
and  Mozart  made  him  intoxicated  merely  to  pronounce  them. 

Forced  to  leave  school  before  his  final  year  of  the  baccalaureate  because 
his  parents  were  old  and  poor,  he  found  a  rather  humble  position  in  the 
bank  of  his  native  town  Manosque.  To  relieve  the  tedium  of  this  prosaic 
and  humdrum  existence  young  Giono  took  refuge  among  “ces  amis  qui  ne 
déçoivent  pas,  les  livres”  as  he  himself  declared  in  an  interview  in  Les 
Nouvelles  Littéraires,  March  13,  1937. 

In  a  much  later  interview,  however,  in  1953,  also  in  Les  N ouvelles 
Littéraires,  the  author  whimsically  insists  that  his  choice  of  the  classics  was 
purely  fortuitous  and  due  only  to  his  extreme  poverty  which  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  buy  the  works  of  modern  writers.  When  asked  by  his 
interviewer  if  it  was  true  that  Homer  had  reigned  over  his  youth,  he 
acknowledged  this  parentage  but  pointed  out  the  amusing  cause.  “L’amour 
forcené  que  j’avais  pour  Homère,  j’aurais  aussi  bien  pu  l’avoir  pour  Anatole 
France  ou  pour  Abel  Hermant.  Mais  voila.  Tes  France  et  les  Abel  Hermant 
coûtaient  3  f.50,  somme  considérable  pour  un  petit  employé  de  banque  qui 
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avait  ses  vieux  parents  à  sa  charge.  Tandis  qu’on  avait  l’ Iliade  et  1’  Odyssée 
pour  50  centimes.  J’avalai  ensuite  tous  les  classiques  Garnier,  pour  la 
même  raison  d’ économie.  Oui  j ’ai  fait  mes  classes  littéraires  en  assez  bonne 
compagnie,  mais  c’est  parce  que  je  n’avais  pas  les  moyens  de  sortir  du 
domaine  public.  Ce  n’est  pas  moi  qui  ai  choisi  mes  lectures,  c’est  l’Etat.” 

This  boutade,  of  course,  is  very  amusing  and  from  it  a  philosopher  might 
deduce  a  parallel  between  the  rise  of  the  standard  of  living  under  Republi¬ 
can  prosperity  and  the  decline  of  our  humanities  and  classical  traditions. 
I  prefer,  however,  to  take  Giono’s  explanation  as  merely  a  witty  sally, 
typical  of  his  natural  gaiety  and  zest  for  life.  As  Henri  Peyre  has  said  in 
his  chapter  on  Giono  in  his  Contemporary  French  Novel :  “The  reading  of 
ancient  poets  in  translation  was  for  the  young  Jean  the  supreme  revelation. 
Others,  born  comfortably  into  the  middle  class  with  the  advantage  of  a 
liberal  education,  have  derived  nothing  but  boredom  from  their  forced 
construing  of  the  lines  of  Homer  and  Sophocles.  Giono  had  not  learned 
Greek,  but  he  grew  up  in  a  land  where  peasants  to  this  day  winnow  their 
grain,  pluck  their  olives,  and  milk  their  goats  as  their  Mediterranean  fore¬ 
fathers  did  in  the  time  of  Ulysses  or  Theocritus.  He  felt  the  classics  sponta¬ 
neously  and  lived  them  in  his  body.  They  gave  him,  according  to  his 
favorite  phrase,  ‘a  kick  in  the  stomach’.” 

According  to  his  biographer  Claudine  Chonez  in  Giono  par  lui-même,  he 
preferred  the  Odyssey  to  the  Iliad,  after  that  the  Greek  tragic  poets  and 
Vergil,  and  then  Stendhal,  Dostoievski  and  Shakespeare.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  possessed  a  library  of  100  volumes,  an  unheard  of  thing  for  the 
little  town  of  Manosque.  We  should  mention  also,  however,  the  Bible 
which  his  shoemaker  father  read  constantly  to  him  throughout  his  child¬ 
hood.  Henri  Fluchère,  writing  in  Scrutiny  in  1934,  gives  this  latter  volume 
equal  importance  with  Homer  when  he  states:  “The  two  antipodal  great 
creations  of  the  human  mind  in  which  he  alternately  refreshes  his  inspira¬ 
tion  are  the  Bible  and  the  Odyssey,  and  we  find  in  his  work  the  deep  moral 
teaching  of  the  one  and  the  powerful  lyricism  of  both.” 

Among  the  first  writings  of  the  young  bank  clerk  were  his  Eglogues,  imi¬ 
tations  of  the  Idyls  of  Theocritus.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Giono 
found  a  more  original  medium.  As  Claudine  Chonez  writes:  “vers  la  tren¬ 
taine  Jean  Giono,  le  cœur  et  le  pouls  encore  tout  battants  des  cadences 
homériques,  l’imagination  enfiévrée  d’images  fortes,  naïves  et  fines,  com¬ 
pose  un  soir  sous  la  lampe  son  premier  livre,  Naissance  de  l’Odyssée.  Récit 
plein  de  charme  et  de  malice  où  l’auteur  restitue  sans  jamais  la  plagier 
l’atmosphère  des  vieilles  légendes;  l’île  de  Calypso,  Nausicaa,  Ithaque  et 
le  vieux  porcher,  où  il  les  plie  en  souplesse  à  sa  fantaisie,  les  assaisonnant 
du  charmant  irrespect  que  l’on  témoigne  à  ce  qu’on  aime  trop  pour  n’avoir 
pas  envie  de  rire.  Cette  apologie  souriante  de  l’affabulation,  cette  joie  de 
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conter  pour  conter,  cet  humour  plein  de  sagesse,  ne  se  retrouveront  plus 
de  longtemps  sous  la  plume  de  Giono.” 

Inspired  by  his  reading  of  the  Odyssey,  first  in  the  translation  of  Leconte 
de  Lisle  and  later  in  that  of  Victor  Bérard  which  made  Homer  seem  closer 
and  almost  contemporary,  in  this  delightful  Naissance  de  l’Odyssée  Giono 
embroiders  adventures  which  are  both  ancient  and  modern  at  the  same 
time.  As  Brodin  remarks,  this  book  might  very  well  have  borne  as  its  sub¬ 
title  “Reconnaissance  à  Homère”  for  Homer  has  revealed  to  Giono  “un 
monde  nouveau  qui  pourtant  n’a  jamais  changé”  and  “un  paysage  éternel.” 
On  the  other  hand  Brodin  feels  that  it  has  given  him  a  good  part  of  his 
technique  as  epic  poet. 

In  his  article  on  Giono,  Henri  Peyre  congratulates  him  for  refraining, 
unlike  his  contemporaries,  from  belittling  Hellenic  themes  with  irony  and 
facile  anachronisms  when  he  goes  to  them  for  his  inspiration;  we  can  agree 
with  the  critic’s  statement  while  still  pointing  out  that  irony,  not  belittling 
but  genial,  is  the  basis  for  Giono’s  entire  treatment  of  the  Ulysses  theme. 
This  irony  is  evident  at  the  beginning  of  the  narrative  when  Ulysses, 
stranded  on  Circe’s  island,  encounters  a  Menelaus  thick  and  fat  as  a  tuna 
fish,  emptied  of  that  gnawing  fever  which  had  agitated  him,  saber  in  hand, 
under  the  walls  of  Troy.  Now  Menelaus  has  the  charms  of  Helen  all  to 
himself,  but  since  his  return  from  the  war  he  finds  life  far  different  from 
the  paradise  of  his  dreams.  Much  of  his  property  has  been  stolen  and  young 
men  without  respect  have  even  tried  to  force  the  door  of  his  mistress,  a 
little  Asiatic  brunette  whom  he  had  to  hide  in  a  Spartan  suburb  from  fear 
of  Helen.  Unaware  that  Ulysses  had  not  yet  heard  the  news,  Menelaus 
blurts  out  the  scandalous  affairs  of  Penelope,  first  with  several  young  lovers 
and  now  with  a  certain  Antinoiis  who  is  squandering  her  estate.  Despite 
the  uncomfortable  vision  of  a  possible  Aegisthus  ready  to  slay  him  upon 
his  return,  Ulysses  can  no  longer  find  delight  in  the  favors  of  Circe  and 
persuades  a  skipper  to  take  him  back  to  Greece. 

After  reaching  the  mainland  Ulysses  spends  his  first  night  in  a  rustic  inn 
full  of  peasant  women  whom  a  muleteer,  poking  fun  at  their  morals,  likens 
to  the  wife  of  Ulysses  carrying  on  her  affair  with  Antinoiis.  When  Ulysses 
shouts  that  Antinoiis  wouldn’t  last  long  if  her  husband  should  return,  a 
blind  bard  with  a  guitar  (only  anachronism  in  the  work)  insists  that  Ulysses 
is  dead.  To  this  Ulysses  retorts  that  he  has  seen  him  alive  only  a  day  or 
two  ago,  then  begins  to  concoct  fabulous  stories  of  his  exploits  in  order  to 
explain  his  delay  in  returning  from  Troy.  The  blind  singer,  enchanted  by 
this  new  material  for  his  songs,  rides  next  day  with  a  cart  drivei  to  Mega¬ 
lopolis,  but  Ulysses  loses  his  way  in  a  forest  and  arrives  there  only  several 
days  later.  Taken  by  his  host  to  listen  to  some  singers  in  the  public  square, 
he  is  astonished  to  hear  his  own  fantastic  stories  which  the  blind  baid  has 
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already  transmitted  to  his  colleagues.  Fear  of  the  vengeance  of  the  gods 
now  comes  over  Ulysses:  “il  avait  menti,  menti  d’affilé,  comme  on  respire, 
comme  on  boit  quand  on  a  soif,  tant  et  tant  qu’il  n’y  avait  plus  de  vrai 
dans  sa  vie,  son  imagination  cristallisant  sur  chaque  brin  de  vérité  une 
carapace  scintillante  de  mensonges — Ulysse  !  Ce  ne  serait  plus  désormais  ce 
nez  de  goupil,  ces  minces  lèvres,  ces  yeux  que  l’habitude  du  rêve  mensonger 
creusait  de  regards  insondables,  mais  un  hétéroclite  amalgame  de  géants, 
de  déesses  charnelles  d’océans  battant  la  dentelle  des  îles  perdues.  Et  il 
avait  peur  de  paraître  devant  Pénélope  déformé  par  cette  ingurgitation 
d’aventures  trop  grosses  pour  lui.” 

Now  in  Ithaca  Penelope  had  heard  from  a  bard  that  Ulysses  was  still 
alive,  not  the  Ulysses  she  used  to  know,  driving  pigs  with  a  stick,  bending 
over  the  weight  of  acorn  sacks,  but  a  man  so  much  more  handsome.  “Je  le 
voyais,”  she  says  in  the  rich  lyricism  of  Giono’s  prose.  “Il  avait  les  mains 
pleines  d’archipels  et  d’îles;  la  houle  divine  des  mers  inconnues  coulaient 
entre  ses  doigts!  Les  yeux  contenaient  le  visage  bleu  de  cent  ports.  Ils 
jetaient  d’onduleuses  nefs  sur  la  mer  impalpable  de  l’air.” 

She  learns  from  the  swineherd  Eumeus  that  Ulysses  arrived  three  days 
ago  on  a  fishing  boat.  His  son  Telemachus,  anxious  at  first  to  help  him 
fight  Antinoüs  with  clubs,  had  finally  sailed  away  in  disgust  because  his 
father,  now  a  muddy,  dejected  old  man,  kept  muttering  “pas  de  bataille.  ’ 
Kalidassa,  Penelope’s  maid  who  is  also  in  love  with  Antinoüs,  takes  the 
latter  a  message  warning  him  of  the  husband’s  return.  Though  Antinoüs 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  flee  and  console  himself  with  Kalidassa’s 
charms,  he  is  persuaded  by  Penelope  to  remain  and  pretend  that  he  is 
merely  a  friend  of  Telemachus. 

Ulysses  now  appears  and  Penelope,  uncertain  of  his  identity  because  of 
his  age  and  ragged  costume,  places  him  at  the  foot  of  the  table  while  she 
listens  to  the  conversation  of  a  swine  merchant  who  tells  fabulous  stories 
of  the  deeds  of  Ulysses,  including  his  escape  from  the  Cyclops  by  tying  his 
men  under  the  bellies  of  the  sheep.  But  when  he  relates  how  Ulysses  had 
once  thrown  the  discus  farther  than  any  one  else,  from  a  standing  position 
and  without  removing  his  scarf,  the  athletic  Antinoüs  protests  this  asser¬ 
tion  vigorously.  At  this  moment  the  old  beggar  Ulysses,  intoxicated  not 
only  by  the  wine  he  has  drunk  but  also  by  the  recital  of  his  own  story, 
contradicts  Antinoüs.  The  merchant  delighted  by  this  unexpected  support 
urges  the  beggar  to  attack  and,  when  he  hesitates,  gives  him  such  a  push 
that  his  fist  strikes  the  chin  of  Antinoüs.  Ulysses  closes  his  eyes  in  horror 
awaiting  the  return  blow,  but  when  he  does  finally  open  them  he  sees 
Antinoüs  running  in  panic  through  the  orchard. 

As  Antinoüs  crosses  a  marsh  he  feels  his  feet  caught  by  a  creeper  he  takes 
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for  a  hostile  god,  but  finally  reaches  safety  on  a  lofty  cliff  from  which  he 
plans  to  slide  down  to  his  boat  and  escape.  Suddenly,  however,  the  soil 
gives  way,  carrying  with  it  in  the  landslide  Antinoiis  and  three  pine  trees. 
When  Ulysses  comes  up  he  sees  the  lifeless  body  of  his  rival  floating  in  the 
water  below.  “Le  soir  tombait.  Le  vent  alenté  apportait  plus  fraîches  et 
plus  joyeuses  les  notes  perlées  de  la  lointaine  flûte.  Il  y  avait  dans  l’air  un 
déliceux  parfum  d’acacia.  Il  faisait  bon  vivre.  Ulysse  avala  goulûment  deux 
larges  gorgées  de  ce  bon  vent  musicien,  mais  il  dit  encore  à  voix  basse: 
‘Antinoüs.’  ” 

On  his  return  Penelope  is  awaiting  him  tenderly,  anxious  to  tell  him  of 
her  despair  at  his  absence  and  to  show  him  her  weaving.  Instead  of  ac¬ 
cusing  her  as  he  had  planned,  he  soon  finds  himself  on  the  defensive  against 
her  jealousy  of  the  goddesses  he  had  loved,  explaining  that  it  was  always 
the  dear  image  of  Penelope  he  had  felt  himself  embracing.  How  succinctly 
Giono  sums  up  their  amorous  reconciliation.  “Ulysse  reçut  vaillamment 
l’assaut  du  bonheur.” 

The  next  morning  they  discover  that  Kalidassa,  certain  that  her  beloved 
had  been  killed  by  Ulysses  and  fearful  of  his  revenge  on  her  for  her  perfidy, 
had  hanged  herself  from  a  tree.  Lagobolon  the  swine  merchant  had  spread 
word  through  the  town  concerning  the  vengeance  of  Ulysses.  “Il  est  plus 
fort  qu’on  ne  dit.  Il  est  devenu  tout  à  coup  très  grand,  très  beau,  avec  des 
muscles!  U  y  a  sûrement  du  dieu  là-dessous.”  Suddenly  the  dried  up  spring 
which  once  furnished  the  town  with  water  begins  to  flow  again  and  the 
townspeople  think  this  is  due  to  the  beneficial  and  divine  power  of  Ulysses. 
Recognizing  now  the  power  of  his  lies,  he  takes  pleasure  in  fabricating  them 
for  the  enraptured  villagers.  “Et  il  les  laissa,  ivres  d’images  dans  un  étrange 
pays  où  les  nuages  étaient  des  taureaux  ailés;  on  entendait  sous  les  mon¬ 
tagnes  le  ronflement  des  forges  divines  et,  contre  l’horizon,  une  immense 
flûte  bourdonnait  au  souffle  de  Pan.”  Instead  of  singing  at  olive  gatherings 
they  now  engaged  bards  to  recite  the  adventures  of  Ulysses  and  the  hands 
worked  twice  as  fast.  “Ainsi,  Ulysse  fut  comme  un  amandier  fleuri  au 
milieu  des  labours  et  il  couvrait  la  terre  noire  de  pétales  légers  et  odorants.” 

In  the  meantime  Telemachus  returns  in  sorry  plight  from  his  trip  to 
Egypt.  After  narrowly  escaping  death  at  the  hands  of  the  natives  (who 
even  in  those  days  seemed  allergic  to  Europeans)  he  had  been  kidnapped 
by  pirates  who  starved  him  and  forced  him  to  act  as  a  decoy  in  his  naked 
and  emaciated  condition  to  attract  charitable  rescuers  whose  ships  could 
then  be  plundered.  Poor  Telemachus  could  talk  of  nothing  but  his  suffer¬ 
ings,  to  the  boredom  and  incredulity  of  all  who  heard  him.  The  final  ironic 
touch  is  reached  when  Kallimaques,  a  visiting  philosopher,  now  in  the  hog 
business,  wearied  by  the  recital  of  Telemachus’  woes  ejaculates:  “Ces 
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jeunes  gens  ont  une  belle  imagination.  Maître  Ulysse,  changez-nous  un  peu 
de  ces  jeux  de  cervelle;  j’ai  besoin  d’écouter  quelque  chose  qui  sente  sa 
réalité.  Ne  me  ferez-vous  pas  la  politesse  de  raconter  une  de  vos  aventures?” 

It  is  obvious  from  this  résumé  that  Giono  despite  his  admiration  for 
Homer  had  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  while  inventing  this  modern  version  of 
the  legend.  The  underlying  theme,  of  course,  is  the  power  of  words  and  the 
virtue  of  lies,  for  Ulysses  had  invented  his  own  legend  and  as  a  result  is 
able  to  triumph  over  his  enemies  who  are  stronger  than  he.  Most  critics 
find  in  this  approach  of  Giono  only  the  rollicking  and  fun  loving  zest  of 
youthful  creativity,  but  Jacques  Pugnet  sees  rather  the  beginning  of  Giono’s 
tendency  to  criticize  our  civilization  and  its  mores.  “Son  mensonge  traduit 
la  nécessité  qu’a  la  vieillesse  de  créer  des  valeurs  illusoires  pour  asservir 
la  force  des  jeunes”  and  Pugnet  points  to  the  recurrence  of  this  idea  in  a 
later  volume  Poids  du  Ciel  in  regard  to  education  and  propaganda.  Another 
favorite  theme  of  Giono  underscored  by  Pugnet  in  Naissance  de  l’Odyssée 
is  to  have  the  world  “dans  sa  totalité  ou  ramassé  dans  un  seul  élément, 
intervienne  dans  le  jeu  des  personages  pour  exercer  une  action  bénéfique 
ou  maléfique.  Il  a  une  fonction  romanesque  et  même  morale.  A  ceux  dont 
la  cause  est  bonne,  ou  qui  par  leur  pureté  sont  proches  de  lui,  il  donne  son 
aide  ou  son  amitié.”  As  an  illustration  he  mentions  the  crumbling  of  the  cliff 
which  kills  Antinoüs  and  miraculously  saves  Ulysses.  We  might  add  to 
this  the  sudden  flowing  of  the  spring  which  makes  the  villagers  feel  they 
owe  their  good  fortune  to  the  return  of  Ulysses. 

However,  the  style  is  even  more  important  than  the  ideas  in  our  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  this  youthful  work,  exuberant  in  its  zest  for  life,  brimming  over 
with  beauteous  images  and  metaphors.  As  Michelfelder  and  other  critics 
have  pointed  out,  this  novel  is  written  like  a  poem.  “The  meaning  is  evi¬ 
dent,  but  what  pleasure  to  read  it  in  order  to  let  oneself  be  intoxicated  by 
this  style,  which  is  that  of  a  musician  rather  than  that  of  a  writer,  this 
style  like  the  wine  of  Dionysos,  warm  and  powerful.” 

Though  Giono  is  generally  recognized  to  rank  among  the  five  or  six 
leading  novelists  in  France  today,  my  purpose  in  this  paper  is  not  to  claim 
for  him  the  epic  stature  of  a  Homer  but  merely  to  point  out  how  deeply  he 
was  influenced  from  his  very  first  work  by  steeping  himself  in  the  Odyssey. 
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Teaching  the  Teacher  with  Teaching  Aids 

by  Lois  S.  Gaudin 

A 

\_UDIO-VISUAL  DEVICES  are  called  teaching  aids  or  aids  for  the 
teacher.  The  generally  accepted  meaning  is  that  the  electronic  gadgets 
supplement  and  implement  the  work  done  by  the  teacher  in  the  classroom. 
A  language  laboratory  takes  a  certain  amount  of  drill  work  out  of  the  class¬ 
room  and  gives  the  teacher  more  time  to  really  teach,  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  improve  the  quality  of  the  teaching.  A  laboratory  can,  however, 
definitely  improve  teaching  if  the  teachers  themselves  make  use  of  its 
facilities  for  self-appraisal  and  self-improvement. 

Not  enough  attention  has  been  given  to  the  role  of  the  language  labora¬ 
tory  in  the  teaching  of  teachers,  whether  in  the  training  of  prospective 
teachers  or  in  the  improvement  of  those  who  are  already  teaching.  There 
are  still  some  language  teachers,  trained  in  the  old  school,  who  shudder 
when  their  students  make  a  mistake  in  grammar  but  who,  themselves, 
frequently  make  mistakes  in  pronunciation  and  intonation.  They  would 
do  well  to  hear  themselves  as  others  hear  them.  With  tape  recorders  within 
the  reach  of  all,  at  least  of  all  schools,  there  should  soon  be  no  more  language 
teachers  who  cannot  handle  oral-aural  work  with  ease. 

Too  much  has  been  said  about  what  language  teachers  should  be  expected 
to  know  and  too  little  about  how  they  can  go  about  making  up  for  their 
deficiencies.  More  is  expected  of  the  language  teacher  perhaps  than  of  any 
other  teacher.  He  can  be  compared  to  an  homme  orchestre,  a  one  man 
orchestra  such  as  one  used  to  see  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  The  language 
teacher  must  be  able  to  speak  the  language  like  a  native,  must  know  about 
the  country,  its  institutions  and  its  latest  political  crisis,  must  be  willing 
and  able  to  travel  abroad,  to  lead  his  class  in  songs,  coach  plays  and  lecture 
to  the  community  and  last  but  not  least  he  must  also  be  a  scholar  in  his 
chosen  field.  Some  of  these  things  he  can  learn  from  books  but  most  he 
must  learn  to  do  by  doing  and  the  most  important  of  these  is  to  speak 
correctly,  fluently  and  with  a  good  pronunciation.  If  he  cannot  visit  the 
foreign  country  more  or  less  regularly  or  take  summer  courses  in  special 
language  centers  there  is  grave  danger  that  his  oral-aural  skills  may  become 
rusty  through  lack  of  use.  To-day,  however,  language  teachers,  even  in 
small  remote  schools,  can  not  only  hear  how  they  sound  to  others  but  can 
listen  daily  to  the  language  they  are  teaching  even  if  no  native  lives  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  their  community.  Thanks  to  tape  recorders  they  can 
make  recordings  of  their  own  speech  and  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with  their 
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performance  need  not  be  discouraged  because  they  can  easily  do  something 
about  it. 

Very  little  has  been  said  about  this  oral-aural  training  of  teachers  or 
rather  of  this  method  of  constant  self-appraisal  and  self-improvement. 
Professor  George  Borglum,  speaking  of  the  use  of  mechanical  aids,  says: 
“Students  are  expected  to  master  four  or  five  subjects  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  Thanks  to  mechanical  aids,  the  teacher  in  the  same  time  can  now 
improve  himself  tremendously  in  the  skills  and  knowledge  it  is  his  function 
to  transmit.”1  We  too  believe  that  oral-aural  aids  can  do  a  great  deal  for 
the  teacher  whose  oral-aural  training  has  been  inadequate  but  we  go  further 
and  say  that  they  can  also  do  much  not  only  for  the  old  timer  who  is  sub¬ 
limely  unaware  of  his  own  short-comings  but  also  for  the  good  language 
teacher  be  he  a  native  or  an  American.  We  all  lapse;  even  natives  who  stay 
too  long  away  from  their  country  develop  Americanisms  in  their  speech 
and  intonation  patterns.  The  fact  that  we  spent  ten  months  in  Paris  ten 
years  ago  and  have  an  advanced  degree  from  a  leading  institution  of  higher 
learning  does  not  make  us  the  expert  we  may  think  we  are.  Most  teachers 
are  self-critical;  but  some  who  have  been  in  the  game  for  years  have  a 
sort  of  smug  complacency  and  as  a  result  are  too  sure  of  their  own  per¬ 
fection  and  too  quick  to  judge  others.  Are  we  not  all  as  La  Fontaine  says 
des  besaciers ?  Because  oral-aural  aids  can  help  make  anyone  a  better  teacher 
we  believe  that  every  language  teacher  should  give  himself  a  periodic 
oral-aural  check-up. 

Much  attention  is  being  given  to-day  to  the  improvement  of  teaching. 
In  some  schools  teachers  are  regularly  observed  by  their  colleagues,  the 
procedure  being  sometimes  called  “intervisitation  for  the  improvement 
of  teaching.”  These  visits  are  a  nightmare  for  some  and  a  source  of  very 
real  strain  for  others,  a  strain  under  which  the  inadequate  teacher  may 
easily  crack.  Much  fear  of  criticism  and  much  feeling  of  inadequacy  could 
be  removed  if  teachers  from  time  to  time  would  “mirror”  their  speech  on 
a  tape  recorder  to  see  if  their  linguistic  “slips”  are  showing  and  if  so  do 
something  about  it.  It  takes  courage  to  hear  how  one  sounds  but  after  the 
initial  shock  comes  either  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  one  sounds  all  right 
or  the  realization  that  there  is  need  for  improvement.  A  Swiss  professor  of 
German  after  his  first  recording  said:  “It  sounds  so  German!” — and  he 
said  it  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction.  He  was  delighted  to  detect  no  trace  of 
Swiss  accent  in  his  own  speech  as  he  had  secretely  feared  he  would.  On  the 
other  hand  an  old  timer  was  visibly  upset  to  hear  how  un-French  she 
sounded.  She  had  been  sure  that  her  pronunciation  was  perfect.  The 

1  George  Borglum,  “Revolution  in  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages”,  School  and 
Society,  May  1,  1954,  p.  131. 
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recording  took  a  considerable  amount  of  wind  out  of  her  sails  but  she  was 
smart  enough  to  do  a  little  brushing-up. 

Oral-aural  gadgets  strike  fear  into  the  hearts  of  not  a  few  language 
teachers.  Sometimes  they  don’t  want  their  students  to  use  the  language 
laboratory  because  they  are  afraid  they  will  discover  that  their  teacher’s 
pronunciation  doesn’t  measure  up  to  that  of  the  models.  Some  refuse  to 
make  tapes  because  they  know  they  have  an  accent  and  are  reluctant  to 
record  their  voice  for  fear  of  criticism.  This  should  not  be,  because  with 
oral-aural  aids  all  teachers  willing  to  work  can  acquire  an  acceptable 
pronunciation. 

The  army  training  plan,  especially  for  the  Far  Eastern  languages,  put  so 
much  stress  on  the  importance  of  the  native  informant  that  a  widespread 
notion  has  developed  that  an  American  can  never  speak  like  a  native.  This 
is  definitely  not  true.  All  American  foreign  language  teachers  may  not 
sound  like  natives  but  many  are  very  reasonable  facsimiles  thereof  and  as 
the  years  go  on  there  will  be  less  and  less  excuse  for  any  language  teacher 
to  have  a  poor  pronunciation.  A  good  American  teacher  is  often  far  better 
than  a  native  who  has  a  marked  regionalism  in  his  speech.  For  most  lan¬ 
guages  there  is,  as  for  French,  a  “model  speech,”  that  used  by  the  majority 
of  the  cultured  people  of  the  country.  It  is  this  “model”  that  natives  and 
Americans  alike  should  teach  and  imitate.  Students  should  of  course  be 
told  that  there  are  variations  from  the  norm.  A  Frenchman  from  Marseilles 
should  not  be  ashamed  of  his  accent  and  tell  his  students  that  he  is  from 
Paris;  he  doesn’t  fool  anyone  but  himself.  He  should  say:  “Yes  I  have  a 
southern  accent  and  so  has  ex-President  Auriol  who  told  the  future  Queen 
of  England  that  she  spoke  better  French  than  he  did.”  Of  course  an  Ameri¬ 
can  would  do  well  not  to  attempt  to  record  Andromaque  (how  many 
Frenchmen  could  do  it  well?)  and  why  try  when  recordings  by  members  of 
the  Comédie  française  are  readily  available?  On  the  other  hand  the  state¬ 
ment  frequently  made  that  “model  tapes”  should  be  made  only  by  native 
speakers  is  absurd.  If  this  were  true  then  a  lot  of  money  has  been  wasted 
in  setting  up  so  many  language  laboratories.  The  language  teacher  who  is 
adequately  prepared  to  conduct  his  classes  in  the  foreign  tongue  should 
have  no  hesitation  about  preparing  laboratory  material  for  his  students. 
In  the  name  of  misunderstood  scientific  linguistics  a  great  deal  of  nonsense 
is  being  said  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  material  for  language 
laboratories.  People  who  have  lost  all  contact  with  French  as  it  is  spoken 
to-day  in  France  sometimes  would  have  us  teach  an  artificial  language 
of  their  own  creation.  One  of  the  most  absurd  statements  I  have  heard 
recently  was  to  the  effect  that  model  tapes  should  never  be  made  by  native 
Frenchmen  because  Frenchmen  make  too  many  liaisons:  Any  language 
laboratory  should,  of  course,  have  a  large  selection  of  readings  on  all  levels 
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recorded  by  cultured  natives  who  have  no  marked  regionalisms  in  their 
speech.  These  should  serve  as  the  models  for  imitation  by  both  teachers 
and  students;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  Americans  cannot  or  should  not 
prepare  tapes  nor  does  it  mean  that  any  tape  prepared  by  any  native  is 
necessarily  perfect. 

The  language  major  to-day  has  the  opportunity  of  using  electronic  de¬ 
vices  and  he  generally  has  taken  a  speech  course  in  the  foreign  language  and 
knows  where  his  weaknesses  lie.  In  fact  the  importance  now  given  to  oral 
competence  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  more  and  more  graduate  schools  are 
asking  applicants  for  scholarships  and  assistantships  to  submit  a  tape  re¬ 
cording  of  their  voice  in  the  language  of  their  major  field.  The  young 
teacher,  once  he  is  on  his  own,  should  continue  to  have  as  many  contact 
hours  with  the  language  he  is  teaching  as  possible  and  should  continue  to 
record  his  own  speech  frequently.  He  thus  will  gain  confidence  as  he  hears 
the  progress  he  is  making.  The  complacent  teacher  as  well  as  the  alert 
teacher  should  do  the  same.  It  is  of  course  true  that  some  people  are  unable 
to  hear  their  own  mistakes.  If  they  have  any  doubts  about  their  ability  to 
test  themselves  they  should  have  a  recording  of  their  voice  analysed  at 
least  once  by  a  specialist.  Generally,  however,  self-appraisal  is  possible  and 
all  you  need  to  hear  yourself  as  others  hear  you  is  a  tape  recorder. 

Most  teachers  do  not  need  advice  as  to  how  to  give  themselves  an  oral- 
aural  check-up,  but  for  the  few  who  might  like  some  the  following  sugges¬ 
tions  may  be  helpful. 

1.  In  order  to  check  your  classroom  performance  hide  a  recorder  and  tape 
several  class  hours.  When  you  play  the  recordings  back  you  may  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  how  dull  or  how  pompous  you  sound  when  you  lecture.  You  may 
discover  that  in  some  classes  you  do  not  explain  clearly,  that  you  do  not 
answer  students’  questions  or  that  you  do  not  give  them  time  to  answer 
yours.  You  may  find  that  you  sound  pedantic  or  sarcastic,  that  you  lapse 
into  English  far  too  often,  that  you  talk  too  much,  that  you  pitch  your 
voice  too  high,  that  you  yell  or  that  you  sound  flat.  Everyone  knows  that 
teaching  can  work  havoc  with  what  was  once  a  good  intonation. 

2.  In  order  to  check  your  pronunciation  and  intonation  read  and  also  talk 
into  the  mike  and  then  play  back  what  you  said  and  ask  yourself  if  you 
sound  like  a  Frenchman,  is  your  articulation  clear  and  correct,  is  your 
grouping  right,  is  your  intonation  pattern  good?  If  you  think  there  is  room 
for  improvement  you  should  listen  to  as  much  French  daily  as  you  can  and 
speak  it  as  often  as  possible,  and  check  your  pronunciation  against  a  model: 

(a)  Listen  to  a  model  recording  and  then  imitate  it  over  and  over  again 
until  you  are  satisfied  that  you  sound  as  much  like  the  model  as  possible. 

(b)  Memorize,  by  listening  to  models,  short  poems  and  prose  passages.  In 
this  way  you  will  carry  the  music  of  the  language  in  your  head  and  will 
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soon  begin  correcting  yourself  when  your  own  ears  are  not  satisfied  by  what 
they  hear,  (c)  Record  a  dialogue  with  a  native  speaker  if  possible  or  some¬ 
one  who  speaks  very  well  and  see  how  you  hold  up  your  end.  If  you  can’t 
find  a  partner  try  a  “minus  one  dialogue”.  Record  a  model  dialogue  from 
a  disc  or  tape  onto  another  tape  leaving  out  one  of  the  speakers  then  play 
the  tape  and  record  the  missing  lines — then  play  the  whole  dialogue  back 
and  compare  your  lines  with  the  the  original  ones,  (d)  In  order  to  gain 
confidence  in  speaking,  record  short  extemporaneous  talks,  (e)  If  you  are 
obliged  to  teach  a  language  for  which  you  are  inadequately  prepared  use 
a  book  for  which  recordings  are  available  and  do  your  homework  before 
you  go  to  class,  (f)  If  recordings  of  the  material  you  teach  are  not  available 
it  is  often  possible  to  have  recordings  made  for  a  reasonable  price.  The 
National  Information  Bureau  of  the  AATF  offers  such  a  service.  Perhaps 
the  university  nearest  to  you  may  have  a  language  laboratory  and  might 
be  willing  to  help  you. 

When  a  language  laboratory  is  available  it  is  easy  for  teachers  to  record 
their  voices  and  perfect  their  oral-aural  skills.  When  such  facilities  are  not 
available,  the  language  teacher  should  urge  the  school  authorities  to  buy 
one  or  if  possible  two  tape  recorders  as  well  as  a  record  player  and  a  col¬ 
lection  of  recorded  material.  No  one  questions  the  need  for  reference  books 
in  the  library.  “Talking  books”  should  also  be  available.  With  electronic 
gadgets  within  the  reach  of  all  and  with  the  wealth  of  recorded  material 
now  available  there  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  any  language  teacher  to 
feel  inadequate  because  he  has  a  poor  pronunciation. 

Bkooklyn  College 


Notes  and  Discussion 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

1. 


Dear  Sir: 

Professor  George,  in  his  review  of  The  French  Faust:  Henri  de  Saint-Simon  con¬ 
demns  my  book  with  this  statement  : 

“Without  any  consideration  of  his  ideas,  without  a  discussion  of  his  relationship 
to  Thierry  and  Comte,  no  biography  of  him  [Saint-Simon]  can  be  said  to  offer  more 
than  a  facile  sketch  of  a  subject  that  deserves  a  complete  portrait.” 

For  the  benefit  of  any  reader  of  the  French  Review  interested  in  this  subject,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  giving  the  following  page  references  : 

Relationship  of  Saint-Simon  to  Augustin  Thierry,  pages  :  135-137,  140,  142-146,  189, 
220,  240,  242. 

Relationship  of  Saint-Simon  to  Auguste  Comte,  pages:  125,  135,  149-153,  156,  160, 
168,  173-181,  189,  202,  220,  233,  234,  241. 

Professor  George  regrets  that  “the  book  does  not  attempt  to  consider  Saint- 
Simon’s  writings  and  thus  presents  a  partial  picture.” 

It  is  obvious  that  the  reviewer  has  not  read  a  single  page  of  my  book,  contenting 
himself  with  glancing  at  the  usual  “blurb”  on  the  cover,  and  a  few  lines  of  the  Fore¬ 
word.  In  this  Foreword  I  did  state  that  it  was  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  in  detail  the 
social  theories  of  Saint-Simon,  which  “have  been  adequately  analysed  and  criticised 
by  a  number  of  able  sociologists”.  My  task,  I  said,  was  primarily  the  reconstruction 
and  interpretation  of  the  life  of  Saint-Simon.  However  any  one  willing  to  turn  the 
pages  or  simply  to  consult  the  index  will  find  that  I  have  mentioned  and  briefly  dis¬ 
cussed  the  theories  of  Saint-Simon,  connecting  them  with  the  circumstances  of  his 
life.  Indeed,  willy  nilly,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  write  a  biography  of  Saint-Simon 
apart  from  his  writings,  since  the  evolution  of  his  doctrine  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
man’s  life  itself.  I  have  even  brought  to  light  some  writings  of  Saint-Simon  never 
published  before,  for  example,  the  Chant  des  Industriels,  which  Rouget  de  Lisle  set 
to  music,  and  numerous  tracts  buried  in  the  Archives  Nationales. 

Professor  George  claims  also  that  my  “work  gives  the  impression  of  a  life  devoid  of 
pattern.”  Any  one  curious  enough  to  open  my  book  cannot  help  realizing  that,  from 
the  first  page  to  the  last,  I  show  Saint-Simon  as  a  perfect  example  of  extreme  paranoia, 
a  man  deluded  by  dreams  of  grandeur  and  glory.  Why  did  I  choose  to  call  him  the 
French  Faust  if  not  for  that  very  reason?  The  result  of  my  effort  may  not  be  adequate, 
but  Professor  George  might  at  least  have  had  the  good  graces  to  acknowledge  my 
intention. 

It  might  interest  the  conscientious  student  to  compare  Professor  George’s  opinion 
with  that  of  M.  J.  Boussard  who,  at  the  Bibliothèque  de  l’Arsenal,  is  in  charge  of 
Archives  Saint-Simoniennes  and  the  Musée  Saint-Simon.  No  one  can  sincerely  doubt 
the  authority  of  M.  Boussard  who  qualified  my  work  on  Saint-Simon  as  “la  première 
biographie  scientifique  du  grand  homme.” 

I  could  quote  half  a  dozen  or  more  sociological  reviews  which  have  praised  the 
very  points  so  high-handedly  condemned  by  Professor  George,  but  it  would  overtax 
the  patience  of  the  reader  and  take  too  much  space  of  the  French  Review. 

Mathtjrin  Dondo 
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2. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  more  than  two  and  a  half  million  readers  of  New  York’s  Daily  Mirror  must 
have  been  greatly  disturbed  last  May  26th  if  on  opening  their  paper  they  noticed  this 
headline:  “New  Hope  for  France’s  Drunken  Children.”  They  must  have  been  even 
more  startled  by  the  two-page  spread  of  pictures  and  posters  which  alluded  only  too 
plainly  to  the  sad  state  of  affairs  which  must  prevail  in  the  land  of  “wine,  women  and 
song.”  If  we  are  to  believe  the  author  of  the  article,  Elie  Maissi,  “a  David-Goliath 
struggle  is  being  waged  in  France  to  wipe  out  alcoholism  among  children  and  teen¬ 
agers.”  To  corroborate  this  statement  Mr.  Maissi  points  to  the  estimated  30,000  addi¬ 
tional  asylum  beds  needed  for  her  fast  growing  alcoholic  population,  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  efforts  to  curb  the  sale  and  distribution  of  alcoholic  beverages  to  minors  and 
by  the  establishment  of  a  Committee  for  Alcoholism  Study  whose  main  function 
would  be  to  promote  the  consumption  of  non-alcoholic  drinks. 

That  alcoholism  exists  is  a  fact  that  no  one  denies.  But  it  exists  as  well  in  Italy, 
Switzerland,  West  Germany,  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  and  even  in  the  United  States. 
Not  mentioned  is  the  fact  that  France,  the  largest  producer  of  wine,  (1,400,000  hecto¬ 
liters  in  1956)  is  also  the  world’s  leading  producer  and  consumer  of  mineral  water  as 
well.  Last  year  alone  thirsty  Frenchmen  drank  more  than  one  billion  bottles  of  Per¬ 
rier,  Evian,  Vittel  and  Vichy  Water.  Not  to  be  slighted  are  her  half -billion  soda  pop 
consumption  last  year  which  represents  a  1000%  increase  since  the  war.  Such  figures 
take  on  an  even  greater  meaning  when  backed  by  André  Maroselli  French  Minister  of 
Health  who  stated  recently  that  “statistics  show  that  French  youths  have  been  turn¬ 
ing  less  and  less  to  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages.”  The  cases  cited  by  our 
author  in  Normandy  and  especially  in  the  Calvados  region  of  Britanny  were  given  to 
him  by  this  very  same  Ministry  of  Health  and  they  are  the  exception  to  the  rule 
rather  than  the  rule  itself.  Dr.  Debré,  professor  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Paris 
and  in  charge  of  the  Committee  for  Alcoholism  Study,  cautioned  the  public  to  avoid 
this  trap.  In  a  letter  to  M.  Jacques  Habert,  editor-in-chief  of  F  rance- Amérique, 
concerning  a  similar  article  that  appeared  in  Look  magazine  last  year,  he  begged  us 
not  to  be  led  into  the  mistaken  notion  that  all  French  children  are  nursed  on  intoxi¬ 
cating  spirits  since  birth  because  of  the  few  isolated  cases  that  were  discovered  in 
some  of  her  more  backward  regions.  If  this  were  so,  then  France  would  have  one  of 
the  highest  child  mortality  rates  in  the  world.  Actually  it  has  one  of  the  lowest,  rank¬ 
ing  even  below  that  of  the  United  States.  It  follows  therefore  that  Mr.  Maissi ’s 
article  if  not  a  slur  on  France’s  mores  and  customs  constitutes  in  the  very  least  a 
gross  misrepresentation,  a  distorted  exaggeration  of  the  truth  and  one  of  the  most 
sordid  examples  of  sensationalism  and  yellow  journalism. 

Benjamin  Franklin  H.S.,  N.  Y.  C.  René  Merker 

Voltaire’s  Name  Again 

Most  biographies  and  encyclopedias  refer  to  the  source  of  Voltaire’s  name  as  being 
an  anagram  of  Arouet,  l[e]  jfeune],  with  the  change  of  u  to  v  and  j  to  i.  Some  writers 
are  less  certain  of  it,  and  say  that  this  is  the  usually  accepted  source  of  the  name.  To 
accept  this  as  an  explanation  is  like  finding  the  answer  to  a  math  problem  in  the  back 
of  the  book  without  working  the  problem  to  see  how  the  answer  was  arrived  at.  Some¬ 
thing  had  to  suggest  that  particular  order  and  arrangement  of  the  letters.  Some  name 
or  word  with  which  the  young  Arouet  was  familiar  and  which  had  some  special  con¬ 
nection  or  appeal  to  him  must  have  suggested  the  word  “Voltaire.” 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  “Voltaire”  is  a  shortened  form  of  (le  petit )  vol(on)taire 
which  was  a  nickname  given  to  Voltaire  when  he  was  in  his  youth.  This  seems  logical 
and  could  have  suggested  the  name  which  he  adopted;  but  I  should  like  to  raise  again 
what  seems  to  me  a  much  more  logical  and  interesting  possibility  one  which  has 
been  mentioned  in  Soleinne  and  Desnoiresterres  and  reported  by  Lancaster.  It  seems 
that  this  possibility  is  not  widely  known  and  consequently  not  widely  accepted. 

An  otherwise  unknown  author,  Jobert,  had  published  in  Paris  in  1651  a  play  en¬ 
titled  Balde,  Reine  des  Sarmantes  whose  hero  is  a  person  of  very  anti-religious  views 
who  bears  the  name  “Voltare.”  This  play  was  dedicated  to  the  Président  des  Maisons, 
Marquis  de  Sablé,  and  the  grandson  of  this  marquis  was  a  friend  of  young  Arouet. 
Since  this  friendship  existed,  it  is  likely  that  the  friend  would  have  called  young 
Arouet ’s  attention  to  the  play — if  he  had  not  already  known  of  it.  The  young  writer 
would  have  felt  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  himself  and  this  man  Voltare.  There  is 
no  proof  that  he  knew  the  play,  but  it  would  seem  likely  that  he  did.  Voltare  would 
fit  the  anagram  with  the  exception  of  the  i  ( j ).  Further,  in  deciding  on  a  French 
name,  -are  is  not  a  common  suffix,  but  -aire  is  common.  The  name  adopted  would  fit 
the  anagram  and  had  an  originality  of  arrangement  which  for  some  special  reason 
suited  Arouet  le  Jeune.  Although  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  name  is  an  anagram, 
we  do  not  know  why  he  chose  this  rather  than  one  of  the  other  possible  names  which 
could  be  made  from  the  same  letters.  It  seems  most  likely  that  the  starting  point  was 
Voltare. 

Millsaps  College  J.  Roy  Price 

On  Valéry  s  “La  Dormeuse ” 

I  should  like  to  present  an  interpretation  of  La  Dormeuse  somewhat  different  from 
that  found  in  Professor  Grubb’s  “Two  Treatments  of  a  Subject:  Proust’s  ‘La  regarder 
dormir’  and  Valéry’s  La  Dormeuse,”  which  appeared  in  the  December  1956  issue  of 
PMLA  (pp.  900-909). 

Many  critics  who  have  examined  Valéry’s  poetry  in  general,  and  Charmes  in 
particular,  have  hesitated  to  consider  La  Dormeuse  as  primarily  the  description  of  a 
sleeping  woman.  The  “subject,”  as  they  see  it,  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  Proust 
selection. 

Alain,  in  his  justifiably  praised  commentaries  on  these  poems  (see  Valéry’s  letter 
to  Alain  in  the  former’s  Lettres  à  quelques-uns  [Paris,  1952],  p.  183-184),  sees  in  them 
Valéry’s  analysis  of  the  genesis  of  his  poetry  (Charmes,  poèmes  de  P.  Valéry,  com¬ 
mentés  par  Alain  [Paris,  1929]).  And  it  is  also  in  Alain  where,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  one  first  encounters  the  possible  rapprochement  of  the  descriptive  elements  of 
the  sonnet  to  the  “grande  chose  du  même  genre,  ’  ’  which  is  the  scene  of  Albertine  asleep 
in  Proust  (Alain,  p.  114,  quoted  from  P.-O.  Walzer,  La  Poésie  de  Valéry  [Genève, 
1953],  p.  268). 

It  remained  for  later  critics  to  elaborate  on  the  specific  content  both  of  the  recueil 
as  a  whole  as  well  as  on  La  Dormeuse  in  particular.  To  cite  some  of  the  more  recent 
critics,  Pauline  Mascagni  writes  that  “ Charmes  chante  l’Intellect  et  l’activité  créa¬ 
trice”  (Initiation  à  Paul  Valéry  [Paris,  1946],  p.  145),  and,  equally  important,  she 
mentions  Valéry’s  “refus  de  décrire”  (p.  127),  his  aversion  to  telling  stories  or  playing 
the  painter  in  verse;  for  Marcel  Doisy  the  central  theme  of  Charmes,  which  for  him 
too  is  a  unit,  is  “la  conscience  de  soi”  (Paul  Valéry,  intelligence  et  poésie  [Paris,  1952], 
p.  177);  for  Pierre  Guiraud,  “ Charmes  est  le  poème  du  poème”  (Language  et  versifica¬ 
tion  d’après  l’oeuvre  de  P.  Valéry  [Paris,  1953],  p.  12);  Emilie  Noulet,  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  and  perspicacious  of  Valéry  commentators,  sees  in  the  composition  of 
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Charmes  a  complete  interdependence  of  the  poems  contained  ( Paul  Valéry  [études], 
Bruxelles,  1951,  esp.  55-62).  For  Mme  Noulet,  “Charmes  apparaît  comme  l’histoire 
du  poème,  celle  de  l’énergie  créatrice  dès  le  moment  où  elle  tend  à  sa  ‘profusion’” 
(Noulet,  p.  60).  And  she  goes  on  to  cite  Mallarmé  as  the  possible  source  of  inspiration 
for  Charmes,  Mallarmé  who  dreamed  of  “un  livre  qui  soit  un  livre,  architectural  et 
prémédité,  et  non  un  recueil  des  inspirations  du  hasard  fussent-elles  merveilleuses” 
(Mallarmé,  quoted  by  Noulet,  p.  61). 

For  P. -O.  Walzer,  one  of  the  more  conservative  and  most  thorough  commentators, 
Valéry  has  written  “la  poésie  de  la  connaissance”  (La  Poésie  de  Valéry  [Genève, 
1953],  p.  245).  In  Charmes,  continues  Walzer,  the  poet  “se  passionne  surtout  pour  l’as¬ 
pect  psychologique  du  problème  poétique”  (Walzer,  p.  246),  and  then,  still  speaking 
of  Charmes:  “jamais  .  .  .  aucun  poète  ne  s’était  avisé  de  retracer  les  divers  moments 
de  la  gestation  du  poème,  les  grands  ou  douleureux  instants  de  la  vie  de  l’espirit,  les 
interférences  de  l’intellect  et  de  la  sensibilité”  (Walzer,  p.  246).  While  he  by  no  means 
underestimates  the  purely  descriptive  elements  of  the  sonnet  (p.  270),  he  sees  in  it 
something  more  than  a  simple  tableau. 

The  resemblance  Professor  Grubbs  sees  between  this  sonnet  and  Mallarmé’s 
Tristesse  d’été  is  a  very  interesting  one.  Walzer,  for  reasons  that  are  equally  convinc¬ 
ing,  sees  the  origins  of  Charmes  as  a  whole  in  La  Jeune  Parque  (Walzer,  p.  238,  and 
note  6,  pp.  453-454),  and  the  specific  origins  of  La  Dormeuse  in  the  poem  Anne,  from 
Valéry’s  Album  des  vers  anciens.  The  resemblances  between  the  two  are  striking,  for 
Anne,  too,  is  a  dormeuse:  “La  dormeuse  déserte  aux  touffes  de  couleur”  (Anne,  v.  12; 
Walzer,  p.  268).  “La  dormeuse,”  notes  Walzer,  “c’est  une  forme  repliée  sur  elle- 
même,  c’est  un  sonnet”  (p.  269).  This  explanation,  I  feel,  fits  in  much  better  with 
what  we  know  of  Valéry  and  of  the  composition  of  Charmes  than  does  the  one  offered 
by  Professor  Grubbs. 

Since  the  poem  apparently  offers  some  difficulty,  and  I  can  find  no  detailed  analysis 
of  it  in  the  available  literature  (Walzer’s  analysis  is  as  much  historical  as  it  is  textual, 
pp.  268-270),  may  I  propose  the  following  overly  brief  one.  It  is  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  Valéry,  in  Charmes,  was  concerned  with  describing  the  formation  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  poem  in  his  own  mind:  its  origins,  what  it  is,  how  it  is  put  together. 
This  is  a  major  Valérian  theme,  and,  I  feel,  the  one  key  that  will  explain  Charmes. 
The  metaphors  used  serve  primarily  to  clothe  what  might  otherwise  be  a  bare,  if 
astute,  psychological  analysis  of  the  poetic  function.  The  subject  matter  is  new  to 
poetry,  the  form  is  old. 

La  Dormeuse 

Quels  secrets  dans  son  cœur  brûle  ma  jeune  amie, 

Ame  par  le  doux  masque  aspirant  une  fleur? 

De  quels  vains  aliments  sa  naïve  chaleur 
Fait  ce  rayonnement  d’une  femme  endormie? 

Souffle,  songes,  silence,  invincible  accalmie, 

Tu  triomphes,  ô  paix  plus  puissante  qu’un  pleur 
Quand  de  ce  plein  sommeil  l’onde  grave  et  l’ampleur 
Conspirent  sur  le  sein  d’une  telle  ennemie. 

Dormeuse,  amas  doré  d’ombres  et  d’abandons, 

Ton  repos  redoutable  est  chargé  de  tels  dons, 

O  biche  avec  langueur  longue  auprès  d’une  grappe, 
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Que  malgré  l’âme  absente,  occupée  aux  enfers, 

Ta  forme  au  ventre  pur  qu’un  bras  fluide  drape, 

Veille;  ta  forme  veille,  et  mes  yeux  sont  ouverts. 

In  the  first  quatrain  we  see  a  “jeune  amie”  (the  future  sonnet)  who,  while  burning 
certain  unexplained  secrets  (which  serve  to  bring  about  the  subsequent  trance)  in  her 
heart,  is  sniffing  a  flower — the  very  picture  of  a  gracious  Muse.  “Naïve  chaleur” 
refers  back  to  the  burning  secrets  which  are,  in  verse  3,  termed  “vains  aliments,”  non¬ 
nourishing  food.  In  verses  3  and  4,  the  poet  repeats  his  previous  question  as  to  the 
sense  of  these  “secrets,”  these  “vains  aliments.”  In  short,  what  is  the  source  of  this 
mysterious  poetic  inspiration? 

In  the  second  quatrain  Valéry  sets  himself  the  goal  of  describing  and  defining 
poetic  inspiration.  (This  strophe  recalls  in  theme  and  terminology  La  Pythie.)  First, 
there  is  the  divine  breath,  the  “souffle”  which  in-spires  the  dormeuse;  this  is  followed 
by  the  “songes,”  and  finally  by  the  “silence,”  the  “invincible  accalmie”  of  complete 
exhaustion.  It  is  this  “paix,”  due  to  the  inspired  state  and  subsequent  physical 
exhaustion,  that  can  vanquish  conscious  control  over  the  poetic  medium.  “Ennemie” 
refers  to  the  dormeuse  who,  in  her  present  condition,  appears  to  have  been  “attacked” 
by  inspiration.  And  it  is  this  debilitating  attack  that  justifies  the  term. 

In  the  tercets,  Valéry  describes  this  “forme  repliée  sur  elle-même”  (Walzer,  p. 
269)  as  a  chiaroscuro  design  of  lights  and  darks,  as  well  as  of  physical  “abandons”  to 
the  gods.  Her  “repos  redoutable”  (therefore:  qui  est  à  redouter,  and  this  recall  the 
“ennemie”  of  verse  8)  is  charged  with  such  gifts  (of  the  gods — namely,  poetic  inspira¬ 
tion)  that  in  spite  of  her  “âme  absente”  (for  she  is  now  occupied  by  the  god,  while  her 
own  soul  is  “aux  enfers”),  her  “forme” — virginal,  though  exhausted — is  still  present, 
as  contrasted  with  her  conscious  self.  And  that  “forme”  is  what  the  poet  is  attentive 
to.  The  “biche”  of  verse  11,  tiredly  striving  after  the  “grappe”  of  inspiration,  is  but 
another  allusion  to  the  dormeuse. 

In  a  word,  the  subject  of  La  Dormeuse  is  a  poem  perhaps  more  than  a  person. 

University  of  Missouri  Herbert  S.  Gershman 

Sainte-Beuve  et  Sainte  Thérèse 

L’auteur  de  l’intéressant  article  sur  “Sainte-Beuve  and  Spanish  Literature” 
(. French  Review,  XXIX  [1955],  13-20)  affirme  que  “in  his  Port-Royal  Sainte-Beuve 
mentions  frequently  Santa  Teresa,  but  he  does  so  only  from  the  theological  point  of 
view.  He  completely  neglects  her  as  a  literary  figure”  (Ibid.,  pp.  14-15).  Ce  n’est  pas 
tout  à  fait  juste.  Au  fait,  loin  de  la  négliger,  le  lundiste  lui  fit,  un  jour,  un  très  beau 
compliment:  il  la  traduisit.  Ou,  plus  exactement,  il  traduisit  un  ouvrage  que,  comme 
tant  d’autres  à  son  époque,  il  lui  attribuait:  le  célèbre  sonnet  “No  me  mueve,  mi 
Dios,  para  quererte.”  Cette  traduction  fut  d’abord  recueillie  dans  les  Pensées  d’août 
(1837) — mais,  nous  allons  le  voir,  ce  ne  fut  pas  là  la  première  publication — et  la  voici 
telle  qu’elle  paraît  dans  les  Poésies  complètes  (Paris,  1890)  : 

SONNET 

DE  SAINTE  THÉRÈSE 

A  Jésus  crucifié 

Ce  qui  m’excite  à  t’aimer,  ô  mon  Dieu, 

Ce  n'est  pas  l’heureux  ciel  que  mon  espoir  devance; 
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Ce  qui  m'excite  à  t’épargner  l’offense, 

Ce  n’est  pas  l’enfer  sombre  et  l’horreur  de  son  feu! 

C’est  toi,  mon  Dieu,  toi  par  ton  libre  vœu 
Cloué  sur  cette  croix  où  t’atteint  l’insolence; 

C’est  ton  saint  corps  sous  l’épine  et  la  lance, 

Où  tous  les  aiguillons  de  la  mort  sont  en  jeu! 

Voilà  ce  qui  m’éprend,  et  d’amour  si  suprême, 

O  mon  Dieu,  que,  sans  ciel  même,  je  t’aimerais; 

Que,  même  sans  enfer,  encor  je  te  craindrais! 

Tu  n’as  rien  à  donner,  mon  Dieu,  pour  que  je  t’aime; 

Car,  si  profond  que  soit  mon  espoir,  en  l’ôtant, 

Mon  amour  irait  seul,  et  t’aimerait  autant! 

Comme  le  montre  la  Correspondance  générale  (éd.  J.  Bonnerot),  Sainte-Beuve  fit 
cette  traduction  à  la  demande  de  son  ami  François-Zénon  Collombet  (1808-1853), 
érudit  spécialiste  d’histoire  et  de  biographie  religieuses,  qui  demanda  à  Sainte- 
Beuve  en  vue  de  les  insérer  dans  une  Vie  de  Sainte  Thérèse  qu’il  préparait  pour  l’im¬ 
pression,  quelques  traductions  envers  français  des  poésies  de  la  sainte  carmélite.  Le  20 
février,  1836,  Sainte-Beuve  répondit  ainsi  à  cette  sollicitation:  “Quant  aux  sonnets  de 
Sainte-Thérèse  et  à  son  cantique,  je  voudrais  pouvoir  vous  être  agréable  en  me 
mettant  à  la  fin  aux  pieds  de  la  sainte,  dont  j ’ai  lu  au  reste  et  admiré  les  ouvrages  par 
d’Andilly”  ( Correspondance  générale,  II,  37).  Et  Collombet  d’envoyer  à  Sainte-Beuve 
le  texte  espagnol  du  sonnet  et,  il  faut  le  remarquer,  une  traduction  en  prose  de  celui- 
ci.  Sainte-Beuve  en  accusa  réception  le  25  mars:  “Merci  du  sonnet  de  s[ain]te  Thérèse; 
il  est  beau  et  je  tâcherai,  à  quelque  jour  d’ennui  et  de  poésie  sans  inspiration  person¬ 
nelle,  de  vous  satisfaire  en  le  rimant  de  mon  mieux”  {Ibid.,  p.  46).  Une  lettre  de  Col¬ 
lombet  à  Sainte-Beuve,  en  date  du  11  avril,  nous  montre  qu’il  ne  fallut  au  poète 
qu’une  quinzaine  de  jours  au  plus  pour  faire  la  traduction  demandée  par  son  ami 
{Ibid.,  p.  48,  note  5).  La  Vie  de  Sainte  Thérèse  parut  plus  tard  dans  l’année  1836;  la 
traduction  du  sonnet  espagnol  figure  aux  pages  319-320.  Dans  La  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  du  1er  février  1837  (p.  387),  Sainte-Beuve  fit  le  compte-rendu  du  livre,  mais 
en  des  termes  si  sommaires  qu’on  n’a  pas  à  regretter  qu’il  n’ait  jamais  repris  cet  article 
dans  un  de  ses  volumes  de  critique. 

Il  est  évident  qu’en  traduisant  le  sonnet  prétendu  de  Sainte  Thérèse,  Sainte- 
Beuve  n’a  pas  fait  œuvre  de  poète  vraiment  inspiré.  Mais  il  n’a  pas  fait  non  plus 
travail  d’écrivain  à  gages,  puisqu’il  trouvait  “beau”  un  sonnet  qu’il  croyait  être 
d’elle,  il  traduisit  ce  sonnet  en  vers  français,  il  recueillit  cette  traduction  dans  un 
volume  de  ses  poésies;  quant  aux  œuvres  authentiques  de  Sainte  Thérèse,  il  dit  les 
avoir  lues  et  admirées  (à  travers  une  traduction).  Il  n’est  donc  pas  exact  que  Sainte- 
Beuve  néglige  totalement  Sainte  Thérèse  en  tant  qu ’écrivain. 

University  of  Tennessee  James  S.  Patty 

British  University  French  Teachers 

The  Tenth  Annual  Conference  of  University  Teachers  of  French  was  held  at  Oxford 
University  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  March  23  and  24,  1957 .  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  members  preregistered  and  were  listed  on  the  record  of  attendance.  At  the  first 
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session  on  Saturday  afternoon  it  was  announced  that  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  were  in  attendance,  a  record  for  the  Conference. 

St.  John’s  College  provided  the  main  meals  for  all  members  and  rooms  for  men; 
St.  Anne’s  College  (a  10-minutes’  walk  from  St.  John’s)  housed  the  various  sessions  of 
the  Conference  and  provided  rooms  and  breakfast  for  women  members  in  the  nearby 
College  Hostels.  Tea  was  served  at  St.  Anne’s  after  the  first  afternoon  session  on 
Saturday.  The  costs  of  attending  the  Conference  are  kept  quite  low.  The  minimum 
fee,  which  included  bed  and  breakfast,  lunch,  tea,  dinner  and  a  nominal  Conference 
Fee,  was  £1-17-6,  or  about  $5.25.  Those  who  wished  additional  accommodations  im¬ 
mediately  before  or  after  the  Conference  were  offered  rooms  and  meals  at  comparable 
rates.  The  Heads  of  Departments  met  on  Monday  and  could  remain  until  lunch  on 
Tuesday,  March  26. 


PROGRAMME 

Saturday,  23  March  (all  meetings  at  St.  Anne’s;  tea  (St.  Anne’s)  4:30  p.m.) 

2:00  p.m.  Presidential  Address:  (Dr.  Dorothy  Knowles,  Liverpool). 

2:15  p.m.  Racine  Symposium:  Dr.  P.  Butler  (Cardiff),  Professor  R.  C.  Knight 
(Swansea),  Professor  E.  Vinaver  (Manchester). 

5:30  p.m.  Dr.  R.  A.  Sayce  (Worcester  College,  Oxford)  and  Professor  H.  W.  Lawton 
(Sheffield):  “The  Use  of  the  Term  ‘Baroque’  in  French  Literary  History”. 
8:30  p.m.  Professor  F.  T.  H.  Fletcher  (Liverpool):  “The  Content  of  the  Course  for  the 
General  Degree  in  French.” 

Dr.  R.  J.  North:  “The  Keele  Degree  with  Particular  Reference  to  the  Degree 
in  French.” 


Sunday,  24th  March 

A.  Meetings  of  Specialists:  Old  French  (St.  John’s) 

(1)  10:15  a.m.:  Dr.  D.  J.  A.  Ross  (Birkbeck  College,  London)  :  “A  Plea  for  the 
Study  of  Old  French  World  History  Books.” 

(2)  11:45  a.m.:  Joint  Meeting  with  University  Teachers  of  Spanish.  Professor  D. 
McMillan  (Edinburg)  will  discuss  the  formation  of  the  Association  Rencesvals. 

B.  10:30  a.m.:  (St.  John’s)  Discussion:  “Some  Problems  of  Religious  Thought  during 

the  First  Half  of  the  XVIth  Century”. 

Chairman:  Professor  Lawton. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Mayer  (Bedford  College,  London)  :  “The  Present  State  of  Studies 
on  Marot’s  Religion.” 

Dr.  I.  D.  McFarlane  (Caius  College,  Cambridge):  “Neo-Latin  Poetry  and 
the  Problem  of  Religion  between  1530  and  1650.” 

C.  10:30  a.m.:  (St.  Anne’s)  Discussion:  Naturalism. 

Chairman:  Dr.  L.  T.  Tancock  (University  College,  London). 

Dr.  F.  W.  J.  Hemmings  (Leicester)  :  “Zola  as  an  Art  Critic.” 

Dr.  C.  A.  Burns  (Nottingham)  :  “The  Minor  Naturalists.” 

(N.B.: — Would  members  wishing  to  speak  please  write  to  Dr.  Tancock?) 

D.  2:00  p.m.  Business  Meeting.  (St.  Anne’s). 

E.  2:15  p.m.  (St.  Anne’s)  Professor  H.  J.  Hunt  (Royal  Holloway  College,  London)  : 

“ Balzac  and  Real  People.” 

In  comparison  with  our  conferences  in  the  United  States,  the  agenda  seemed  less 
crowded.  There  was  ample  time  for  discussion  and  restful  breaks  between  sessions.  It 
is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  entire  membership  could  attend  all  the  sessions  on 
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Saturday  and  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Only  on  Sunday  morning  was  the  Conference 
divided  into  three  groups.  This  division  will  be  continued  next  year  though  some 
objection  was  expressed  at  the  Business  Meeting.  Many  members  would  like  to  attend 
more  than  one  of  these  divisions.  There  was  a  suggestion  that  the  period  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  be  extended,  but  this  will  not  be  done  for  next  year. 

Whether  it  was  by  chance  or  as  a  courtesy  to  the  only  American  French  teacher  in 
attendance,  I  was  assigned  to  a  first  floor  suite  of  rooms  in  one  of  the  modern  dormi¬ 
tories.  Everyone  I  met  was  most  cordial  and  much  interested  in  discussing  problems 
of  mutual  interest  in  the  teaching  of  French.  I  found  the  papers  uniformly  good  and 
the  discussion  stimulating.  I  think  some  arrangement  should  be  made  whereby  at 
least  one  American  University  Teacher  of  French  would  be  in  attendance  each  year. 
The  Annual  Conference  would  welcome  such  attendance,  I  am  sure,  and  since  there 
are  always  many  American  French  professors  on  leave  in  France,  this  should  be  easy 
to  arrange. 

University  of  Kentucky  T.  C.  Walker 

Mais  il  y  a  des  films 

A  recent  letter  to  the  editor  (Oct.  1956,  p.  63)  concerned  the  dearth  of  good  teaching 
films  available  to  the  teacher  of  French.  The  writer  was  correct  in  asserting  we  need 
more  films  such  as  Une  Famille  Bretonne.  I  should  like  to  point  out,  however,  there 
are  a  great  many  other  films  available  to  French  teachers  which  are  used  all  too  in¬ 
frequently.  Several  of  the  larger  universities  keep  French  language  films  on  a  lease 
basis,  often  for  other  than  language  teaching  purposes.  Our  own  College  of  Education 
regularly  shows  the  excellent  film  about  a  Provençal  school  teacher,  Passion  for  Life. 

Free  films  such  as  Montréal-en-Bourgogne  can  be  obtained  from  the  French- Ameri¬ 
can  Cultural  Services  in  New  York.  More  than  150  French  language  films  are  listed  in 
the  Educators  Guide  to  Free  Films  including  some  outstanding  pictures  from  the 
French  Embassy.  Brandon  Films  in  New  York  rents  some  excellent  French  films  at 
reasonable  rates,  among  which  is  Martin  et  Gascon,  a  filmograph  made  entirely  from 
drawings  of  elementary  school  pupils  in  Seine  et  Oise. 

One  should  not  overlook  the  new  films  recently  released  by  institutions  such  as 
Wayne  University,  for  example,  Brittany,  Land  of  the  Sea. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  says  we  need  more  French  language  films— but, 
likewise,  we  need  to  make  the  most  of  what  is  at  hand.  Perhaps  there  is  a  chance  in 
the  school  to  see  foreign  language  theatrical  films  by  sponsoring  a  film  club,  by  special 
contribution  showings,  or  by  free  film  previews  arranged  through  the  local  audio¬ 
visual  service.  Perhaps  the  school  has  a  tape  recorder  or  magnetic  projector  which 
would  serve  in  recording  locally  a  special  French  narration  in  place  of  an  existing 
English  sound  track.  This  latter  method  opens  an  unlimited  area  of  current  motion 
pictures  which  are  quite  unobtainable  except  in  English. 

More  films  are  needed  and  will  undoubtedly  appear,  but  let  us  make  available  to 
the  students  as  much  as  possible  the  film  experiences  now  at  our  command! 

Pennsylvania  State  University  John  Driscoll 

Willy  and  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive 

The  notes  on  the  imperfect  subjunctive  by  Mr.  Arthur  Bieler  in  the  February  1957 
issue  are  quite  instructive.  The  quoted  verses  especially  attracted  my  attention, 
since  they  recalled  to  me  a  poem  which  appeared  in  the  Larousse  revue  mensuelle  of 
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February  1954.  Credited  to  Willy,  the  lines  are  entitled  “Déclaration  d’un  grammai¬ 
rien  à  sa  mie.” 


Oui,  dès  l’instant  que  je  vous  vis, 

Beauté  féroce,  vous  me  plûtes; 

De  l’amour  qu’en  vos  yeux  je  pris 
Sur-le-champ  vous  vous  aperçûtes. 

Ah!  fallait-il  que  je  vous  visse, 

Fallait-il  que  vous  me  plussiez, 

Qu’ingénuement  je  vous  le  disse, 

Qu’avec  orgueil  vous  vous  tussiez? 

Fallait-il  que  je  vous  aimasse, 

Que  vous  me  désespérassiez, 

Et  que  je  vous  idolâtrasse 
Pour  que  vous  m’assassinassiez? 

Westminister  College  ( Missouri )  Donald  B.  Gordon 

Publication  received 

The  first  issue  of  a  new  Italian  scholarly  quarterly  devoted  to  studies  in  French 
literature  appeared  early  this  year.  Sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  French  Language 
and  Literature  at  the  University  of  Turin,  Studi  Francesi  is  published  under  the 
editorship  of  professor  Franco  Simone.  The  January- April  issue  contains  articles  by 
Franco  Simone,  who  attempts  a  new  evaluation  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  France;  by 
Erich  Auerbach,  on  Pascal’s  political  theory;  by  Arnaldo  Pizzorusso,  on  La  Bruyère’s 
poetics;  and  by  Jean  Rousset,  on  Marivaux. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  periodical  is  that,  in  addition  to  notes,  “inédits”,  and 
discussions,  many  pages  (eighty-five  out  of  176  in  this  first  issue)  are  devoted  to 
reviews  :  about  twenty  to  thorough  book  reviews  and  the  remainder  to  short  reviews 
or  mentions  of  books,  articles,  and  even  book  reviews.  These  are  conveniently  grouped 
under  the  nine  following  headings:  mediaeval  centuries,  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  baroque  period,  the  classical  period,  the  eighteenth  century, 
1800  to  1850,  1850  to  1900,  and  the  twentieth  century. 

Anyone  interested  in  further  information  should  write  the  editor  at  Corso  Stati 
Uniti,  39,  Torino. 


A  Language  Program  Cut 

Muriel  D.  Tomlinson,  a  former  President  of  the  North  Carolina  Chapter,  AATF, 
has  sent  us  newspaper  clippings  dealing  with  the  cut  made  by  the  United  States  Air 
Force  in  Europe  in  their  language  program.  She  writes  in  part:  “I  hope  that  you  will 
feel  it  important  to  inform  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French  so  that 
the  members  can  express  themselves,  individually  and  collectively,  to  the  authorities 
in  Washington.”  The  program  affected  about  20,000  American  children  in  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East  and  was  discontinued  this  fall  as  “an  economy  measure.” 

Robert  N.  Sturdevant,  of  the  Paris  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  com¬ 
mented  as  follows  on  August  21,  1957: 

For  the  last  three  years  sons  and  daughters  of  USAF  personnel  stationed  abroad  have 
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taken  required  courses  in  the  languages  of  their  host  countries — French,  German,  Turkish 
and  Arabic — under  a  program  designed  to  promote  better  understanding  and  to  reduce 
some  of  the  isolation  in  which  Americans  frequently  find  themselves  when  living  in 
foreign  countries. 

The  abolition  of  the  program,  the  Air  Force  said,  is  the  result  of  reduced  appropria¬ 
tions.  It  will  eliminate  119  native  instructors  in  Germany,  France,  North  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East. 

Robert  Kirkpatrick,  superintendent  of  the  11  USAF  schools  in  France,  said  the 
abandoned  program  had  been  highly  regarded  in  educational  circles  because  it  was  based 
on  “ conventional” -type  training,  aimed  at  making  it  easier  for  youngsters  to  get  along 
with  the  people  of  their  host  countries. 

“We’re  sorry  to  see  it  go,”  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  said.  “Educational  people  thought  it 
was  one  of  the  things  which  put  our  schools  somewhat  above  others  in  the  field.  We  hope 
to  restore  some  of  it  on  local  levels  through  parent-teachers’  groups,  but  the  required 
courses  are  ended.” 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  said  language  instruction  would  be  continued  on  an  elective  basis  in 
USAF  high  schools.  The  abandoned  program  was  compulsory  for  all  children  from  the 
first  through  the  12th  grades,  he  said. 

The  Paris  newspaper ,  “Le  Monde”  commented:  “It  is  surprising  that  the  United 
States,  which  admits  the  necessity  of  extending  cultural  co-operation  within  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  is  now  suppressing  one  of  the  rare  means  offered  their 
citizens  to  gain  something  from  their  temporary  exile  and  to  know  the  people  among  whom 
they  find  themselves.” 

and  Le  Figaro  had  written  on  August  20,  1957  : 

Trente-quatre  professeurs  chargés  de  l’enseignement  de  notre  langue  dans  les  écoles 
des  onze  bases  américaines  situées  en  France  ( et  quatorze  dans  les  bases  d’Afrique  du 
Nord)  viennent  d’être  licenciés.  Au  total,  cent  soixante  professeurs  dont  le  plus  grand 
nombre  donnaient  des  cours  d’allemand  dans  la  République  Fédérale  n’apprendront 
plus  aux  petits  Américains  à  connaître  les  peuples  chez  lesquels  ils  vivent. 

Précisons  que  cette  mesure  n’est  heureusement  pas  imitée  dans  les  écoles  de  l’armée 
de  terre  américaine:  à  Garches,  par  exemple,  le  français  continuera  à  occuper  une  partie 
importante  du  programme  composé  pour  les  1.800  enfants  des  personnels  du  S.H.A.P.E. 
et  des  établissements  de  l’armée  américaine  dans  la  région  parisienne. 


Help  Wanted — An  Editorial 

by  Julian  Harris 

In  describing  the  French  Review  for  a  compendium  of  information  about  periodical 
publications  in  the  humanities  which  George  W.  Stone  Jr.  was  preparing  for  the 
September  (1957)  Supplement  of  PMLA,  we  tried  to  make  our  journal  sound  as  if  it 
were  absolutely  indispensable  to  all  teachers  of  French.  If  our  statement  seems  some¬ 
what  optimistic,  it  is  because  we  were  thinking  of  the  future.  We  of  course  know  very 
well  that  our  publication  has  many  shortcomings  ;  but  surely,  when  we  consider  the 
sum  total  of  talent,  training,  knowledge,  imagination,  experience,  and  know-how  of 
our  potential  contributors,  it  is  not  unrealistic  to  say  that  the  French  Review  could 
and  should  be  literally  indispensable  for  all  who  are  concerned  with  the  teaching  of 
French  in  this  country.  As  we  already  have  the  generous  collaboration  of  many  of  the 
ablest  and  most  gifted  people  in  our  field,  it  seems  almost  ungracious  for  us  to  ask  for 
even  more  help  ;  but  we  may  at  least  be  permitted  to  mention  some  of  the  reasons — 
aside  from  our  blind  spots,  tactlessness,  and  poor  judgment — why  our  journal  is  not 
yet  as  good  as  it  should  be. 

In  the  first  place,  some  colleagues  who  could  add  luster  and  value  to  our  publication 
feel  that  they  should  publish  only  in  highly  specialized  journals.  We  do  not  contend 
that  a  highly  technical  article  which  will  be  read  by  only  a  handful  of  specialists  is 
less  meritorious  than  an  essay  which  can  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  hundreds 
of  colleagues.  Specialization  is  an  essential  part  of  our  work  not  only  because  it  adds 
to  our  stock  of  knowledge  but  also  because  it  develops  the  intellectual  faculties  and 
sharpens  the  professional  equipment  of  the  individual.  Every  teacher  at  every  level 
should  have  a  specialty  about  which  he  can  speak  with  confidence  and  authority — 
whether  it  be  the  agreement  of  the  participle,  about  which  no  one  in  France  seems 
concerned,  or  the  differences  between  the  known  MSS  of  some  ancient  work,  about 
which  no  one  anywhere  cares  very  much.  Although  our  work  as  specialists  may  not 
have  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  future  of  Western  Civilization,  the  habit  of  really 
knowing  that  what  we — and  other  people — say  must  really  make  sense  is  another 
matter:  we  will  not  be  able  to  help  the  scientists  blow  the  world  to  smithereens,  but 
we  might  possibly  help  deter  them  from  doing  so  if  we  all  use  the  skill  we  have  ac¬ 
quired  by  carrying  on  scholarly  work  to  discuss,  at  least  occasionally,  some  of  the 
things  which  seem  to  us — and  to  society — worth  preserving.  European  scholars  have 
never  hesitated  to  write  for  the  general  cultivated  reader.  If  Paul  Hazard,  Bédier, 
Dauzat — the  list  could  be  prolonged  indefinitely — did  not  limit  themselves  to  techni¬ 
cal  journals  and  the  learned  jargon,  why  should  American  scholars  do  so? 

If  some  colleagues  restrict  themselves  to  scholarly  research,  others  unfortunately 
pay  too  little  attention  to  it:  we  not  infrequently  receive  the  MSS  of  interesting  and 
well-written  articles  on  subjects  which  have  been  fully  treated  in  the  French  Review 
or  other  journals  within  the  last  few  years.  Benda  once  wrote  that  if  he  read  what 
others  wrote,  he  would  not  have  time  to  write  himself  ;  but  writing  a  creative  work  is 
different  from  writing  for  a  professional  journal.  No  scholar  should  be  in  such  a  hurry 
to  communicate  his  thoughts  to  colleagues  that  he  can  not  take  the  time  to  find  out 
what  has  already  been  written  on  the  subject. 

Still  others,  even  though  they  have  interesting  things  to  say  and  know  how  to 
support  their  contentions  with  lavish  critical  apparatus,  are  unable  or  unwilling  or 
too  busy  to  put  the  result  of  their  study  and  thinking  into  readable  form.  Readability 
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is  a  relative  term  and  we  no  doubt  make  mistakes  in  evaluating  MSS;  but  if  we  are 
unable  to  grasp  the  precise  meaning  of  an  article,  can  we  reasonably  offer  it  to  our 
readers? 

Finally,  we  should  mention  the  fact  that  many  colleagues  are  still  unaware  that 
journals  can  not  accept  MSS  that  are  not  typed  according  to  their  specifications.  In 
spite  of  the  admirable  MLA  Style  Sheet,  our  “Guide  for  Authors,”  which  appears  in 
our  January  issue  each  year,  and  our  too-frequent  editorial  discussions  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  publication,  almost  half  of  the  MSS  we  receive  have  to  be  returned  because 
they  are  not  properly  turned  out  'physically  ! 

Perhaps  the  following  statement  (prepared  for  the  PM  LA  compendium  mentioned 
above)  will  be  useful  to  prospective  contributors  and  to  members  of  the  Association 
who  participate  in  the  annual  membership  campaign. 

The  French  Review,  the  professional  organ  of  the  AATF,  publishes  annually  600 
pages  of  articles,  notes,  and  book  reviews.  Its  range  of  subject  matter  includes:  the  lan¬ 
guage,  literature  and  civilization  of  France;  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  French— 
at  all  levels,  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  graduate  school;  practical  and  experimental 
phonetics;  questions  of  educational  policy  which  are  of  special  interest  to  teachers  of 
French;  activities  and  services  of  the  AATF.  It  carries  reviews  of  textbooks,  creative 
works,  scholarly  works,  and  books  dealing  with  aspects  of  French  civilization. 

All  contributions,  whether  technical  or  not,  must  be  written  in  a  style  which  is  clear 
and  readable.  They  may  be  in  English  or  in  French;  but  contributors  are  urged  to  use  the 
language  in  which  they  can  write  most  effectively .  Anyone  may  submit  MSS,  but  prefer¬ 
ence  is  given  to  articles  written  by  members  of  the  AATF .  Book  reviews  are  usually  as¬ 
signed,  but  unsolicited  reviews  will  be  considered.  The  French  Review  never  pays  for 
MSS  and  it  solicits  articles  only  occasionally.  It  gives  authors  of  articles  five  free  copies 
of  the  issue  in  which  the  article  appears  and  allows  them  to  purchase  one  hundred  reprints. 
The  “normal  maximum  for  articles,  including  footnotes”  has  been  set  at  3600  words. 
Notes  may  vary  in  length  from  a  brief  paragraph  to  1000  words.  Book  reviews  are  normally 
limited  to  500  words. 

We  are  happy  to  add  that  we  have  some  very  interesting  articles  for  forthcoming 
issues.  Prospective  contributors  will  be  glad  to  know  that,  unlike  most  of  the  learned 
and  professional  journals  in  the  Humanities,  our  backlog  of  accepted  MSS  is  rarely 
more  than  enough  for  two  or  three  numbers. 


Message  from  the  President 

At  no  time  perhaps  in  American  history  have  so  many  thoughtful  persons  in  high 
positions,  on  the  boards  of  corporations  and  of  foundations,  in  the  press,  among  those 
whom  the  future  of  science  and  of  engineering,  of  the  foreign  service  and  of  public 
administration  concerns  most,  displayed  such  an  anguished  interest  in  education.  It 
is  imperative  for  the  members  of  an  Association  like  ours,  intent  on  promoting  and 
improving  the  teaching  of  French,  but  ever  mindful  of  its  function  and  of  its  duties 
as  a  whole  in  a  country  whose  fate  it  now  is  to  lead  the  world,  to  cast  an  occasional 
glance  beyond  its  usual  vistas  and  to  take  cognizance  of  the  general  context  in  which 
our  own  problems  are  to  be  formulated. 

Like  all  educators,  we  are  first  faced  with  the  gigantic  question  of  fast  rising  en¬ 
rollments.  We  should  have  been  actively  concerned  with  it  earlier,  of  course,  but 
foresight  is  not  always  among  the  virtues  of  a  democracy.  The  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies  warned  us  several  years  ago,  “vox  clamantis  in  deserto”  then,  that 
the  influx  in  our  schools  and  colleges  would  soon  swell  into  a  tidal  wave  and  that  we 
should  prepare  many  more  teachers.  The  eloquence  of  figures  is  now  before  us.  Alex¬ 
ander  J.  Stoddard  has  gathered  them,  along  with  constructive  suggestions  toward 
some  approach  to  our  dilemma,  in  an  excellent  pamphlet,  Schools  for  Tomorrow,  issued 
by  The  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education.  Four  and  a  quarter  million  babies 
will  be  born  this  year  in  the  United  States  (over  eleven  thousand  a  day,  four  hundred 
and  fifty  every  hour).  They  are  likely  to  live  longer  than  their  parents  and  grand¬ 
parents.  They  are  also  likely  to  enjoy  (let  us  hope  that  is  the  right  verb)  more  leisure. 
To  be  sure,  part  of  that  leisure  will  be  consumed  by  practising  sports  or  by  reading 
about  them,  by  comics,  movies,  television,  gum-chewing  and  other  forms  of  medita¬ 
tion.  Others  will  bravely  prefer  more  murderous  occupations,  such  as  lopping 
branches  off  trees,  repairing  their  roofs,  shoveling  snow,  and  other  manifestations  of 
the  “Do  it  yourself”  rage  which,  we  are  told,  accounts  for  600,000  accidents  a  year  in 
America.  Others  still  will  worry  about  not  being  so  very  happy  after  having  pursued, 
and  reached,  all  the  exterior  conditions  which  should  bring  bliss  to  them:  they  will 
absorb  pink,  green  and  yellow  happiness  pills,  sedative,  barbiturating,  bromidizing, 
at  the  cost,  statistics  inform  us,  of  $125  million  a  year,  preferring  that  form  of  lotus¬ 
eating  to  those  which  our  ancestors  wisely  favored:  attending  sermons,  reciting 
Virgil,  Milton  or  Lamartine  by  heart,  drowning  their  worry  in  a  fervid  bath  of  con¬ 
centration  on  the  niceties  of  French  grammar.  Still,  automation  and  shorter  working 
hours  for  all  but  executives  and  teachers,  the  new  martyrs  of  our  era,  should  soon 
release  time  for  the  continuation  of  education  after  the  school  and  college  age.  And 
there  will  be  twelve  million  pupils  in  our  secondary  schools  by  1965,  four  and  a  half 
million  in  our  colleges.  Since  this  country  will  never  go  back  on  its  noble  experiment 
of  attempting  to  educate  everybody,  even  if  many  of  those  who  can  read  do  not 
choose  to  do  so  and  if  many  of  those  who  could  write  prefer  to  dictate  to  a  machine, 
we  shall  need  a  large  number  of  teachers  in  all  subjects. 

Solutions  will  have  to  be  found,  some  of  them  only  palliatives  :  television  will  have 
to  be  utilized,  whether  the  conservatives  among  us  admit  it  or  not;  it  can  render 
valuable  services  in  language  study.  Records  will  help  somewhat.  Retired  or  amateur 
teachers  (let  us  restore  to  amateur  its  noble  sense  of  those  who  love  to  do  a  thing  and 
do  not  affect,  while  doing  it,  the  mournful  countenance  of  professionals)  will  be  called 
upon  to  assist.  Classes,  alas!,  will  perhaps  be  larger,  and  there  may  even  be  a  move¬ 
ment  to  increase  our  teaching  schedules.  Above  all,  more  teachers  will  have  to  be 
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recruited,  and  more  attractive  salaries  will  have  to  be  provided  to  entice  them.  We, 
language  teachers,  should  start  discussing  the  forthcoming  problems  of  our  schools  in 
our  faculty  and  in  our  regional  meetings  and  offer  constructive  solutions.  Let  us  show 
to  our  administrators  and  to  the  profession  at  large  that  the  teachers  of  French  have 
not  been  caught  napping  and  that  the  meetings  of  our  Association  are  pleasant  con¬ 
vivial  affairs  but  are  also  conducive  to  the  fruitful  consideration  of  the  vast  questions 
affecting  us  all. 

But  quantity  is  not  our  only  problem.  Americans  have  lately  rediscovered  that, 
more  than  ever  before,  quality  has  to  be  stressed,  in  education  and  in  life  ;  that  leader¬ 
ship  is  compatible  with  democracy  and  indeed  a  requisite  in  a  democracy.  Suddenly, 
a  few  years  ago,  we  awoke  to  the  need  to  discover,  to  train  and  to  encourage  the  gifted 
student;  violating  the  equalitarian  prejudice  that  the  bright  pupils  should  be  held 
back  and  learn  to  tread  at  the  pace  of  the  retarded  ones,  educators  now  want  to  rush 
them  without  always  waiting  for  their  emotional  maturity  to  catch  up  with  their 
intellectual  alertness.  Industry  and  the  professions  are  impatient  to  recruit  those 
promising  novices.  We  are  told  that  Russia  turns  out  more  engineers,  nay  more 
humanists  also,  than  we  do.  We  realize  that,  in  time  of  stress,  in  the  development  of 
atomic  energy,  in  complex  economic  and  diplomatic  moves  to  be  made  under  pressure, 
the  exceptional  quality  of  a  few  individuals  at  the  top  is  the  decisive  factor. 

A  change  has  come  over  the  moods  of  this  country  and  we,  teachers  of  languages 
who  fared  none  too  well  during  the  years  1930-1950,  welcome  that  new  look  which  we 
have  perhaps  done  a  little  to  bring  about.  Big  industrial  concerns  are,  to  a  man, 
turning  against  the  worship  of  the  technician  and  the  cult  of  the  specialist.  They 
call  him,  in  the  words  of  one  of  them,  “a  lackey.”  They  accumulate  statistics  showing 
that,  in  ninety  percent  of  the  cases  when  a  man,  in  industry,  banking  or  commerce, 
proves  a  failure,  his  failure  is  due,  not  to  lack  of  technical  and  specialized  knowledge, 
but  to  an  inability  to  realize  what  moves  and  has  always  moved  the  minds,  the  emo¬ 
tions,  the  moods  of  men  and  women.  They  spend  not  inconsiderable  funds  in  sending 
back  their  most  promising  executives  to  institutes  in  which  they  learn  again  how  to 
think,  how  to  write,  often  also  how  to  paint  or  to  play  the  flute.  They  encourage  them 
to  learn  about  foreign  nations,  to  understand  others  through  their  literature  and  their 
language  if  we  want  to  trade  with  them,  to  guide  them,  to  be  liked  by  them. 

A  new  conformity,  echoed  in  many  Commencement  speeches  and  Presidents’ 
valedictory,  heart-raising  and  fund-raising  talks  to  alumni,  has  indeed  spread  lately: 
the  conformity  of  non-conformity.  Every  Freshman  entering  college,  every  senior 
leaving  it  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces,  in  Wall  Street,  as  a  secretary,  as  a  wife,  as  a 
mother  is  warned  not  to  conform  too  readily.  A  Frenchman  may  be  forgiven  if  he 
smiles  gently  at  such  advice,  wishing  that  his  own  countrymen  would  conform  just  a 
little  more,  in  agreeing  meekly  to  disagree  for  example,  in  bowing  to  political  and 
fiscal  authority  and,  instead  of  calling  any  interlocutor  who  dissents  from  them  a 
triple  idiot,”  in  gently  remarking,  in  the  American  way:  “You  probably  have  a 
point  there.”  Still,  we,  who  teach  young  Americans  to  open  up  more  than  one  narrow 
dormer  window  on  the  vast  world  and  who  initiate  them  to  a  literature  rich  in  rebels 
and  in  rugged  individuals,  should  rejoice  at  the  trend  of  the  times.  Never  perhaps  has 
the  wisdom  of  the  French  moralists,  all  more  or  less  agreeing  with  Montaigne  that  “la 
plus  grande  chose  du  monde,  c’est  de  savoir  etre  a  soi  been  moie  timely. 

We  are  at  present  in  a  position  to  reap  the  benefits  of  all  that  has  been  done  for  us . 
by  the  Modern  Language  Association,  by  Foundations  which  have  crystallized  a 
renewed  interest  in  foreign  languages,  by  our  own  officers  and  by  the  rank  and  file  of 
our  Association.  Jobs  are  easily  obtainable.  We  have  the  ear  of  many  persons  among 
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the  enlightened  public.  France  has  a  knack  of  exasperating  the  average  newspaper 
reader,  but  also  of  fascinating  him.  The  Spanish-American  continent,  the  Russian 
one,  China,  India,  Africa  all  call  upon  our  attention,  if  not  upon  our  bounty.  Still, 
French  affairs  are  seldom  absent  from  the  headlines;  French  books  are  profusely 
translated;  French  plays  are  staged  on  Broadway;  the  charm,  but  also  the  seriousness 
and,  let  us  use  the  word  which  the  French  are  reluctant  to  apply  to  themselves  (in 
their  conviction  that  clarity,  precision,  acuteness  and  humor  are  just  as  noble  vir¬ 
tues),  the  depth  of  French  cultural  imports  are  unequalled. 

Let  us,  teachers  of  French,  prove  adequate  to  what  will  soon  be  expected  of  us. 
Let  us  teach  better,  keep  abreast  of  new  methods,  of  audio-visual  aids,  of  the  enrich¬ 
ment  which  allied  disciplines  such  as  linguistics,  psychology,  sociology,  anthropology 
may  bring  to  our  own.  Let  us  avoid  the  routine  and  the  narrowing  down  which  may 
dull  us  after  we  have  repeated  similar  lessons  to  new  generations  of  students  for  too 
many  years.  Let  us  read,  talk,  write  about  French  literature,  about  French 
life,  French  politics,  French  society,  and  about  the  new  United  Europe  which  France 
is  now  busy  helping  to  erect.  Let  us  be  adepts  of  conformity  in  this  much:  that  we 
group  more  closely  than  ever  around  the  French  Review,  which  informs  us  on  France 
and  on  our  problems  at  least  as  well  as  any  other  journal,  learned  or  popular,  around 
our  Association.  Let  us  attend  more  state  meetings,  and  work  from  those  roots  up; 
let  us  organize  more  regional  gatherings,  since  our  common  problems  and  concerns 
may  take  a  different  hue  and  shape  according  to  our  location  in  a  vast  country;  let  us 
attend  in  large  numbers  the  national  convention  at  Saint  Louis,  on  December  27-28, 
and  bring  there  good  will,  eagerness,  imagination,  fervor  in  debate,  unflinching 
criticism  of  what  has  not  been  adequately  accomplished,  suggestions  on  how  to  meet 
the  challenge  awaiting  our  profession. 


Henri  Peyre 


The  FL  Program 

[Although  the  following  item  is  the  report  of  a  committee  of  specialists 
in  Spanish,  it  seems  to  us  that,  mutatis  mutandis,  it  will  be  extremely  val¬ 
uable  for  teachers  of  French.] 

MODERN  LANGUAGE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

CONFERENCE  ON  CRITERIA  FOR  A  COLLEGE  TEXTBOOK  IN  BEGINNING  SPANISH 

19-20  May  1956 
Statement  of  Recommendations 

We  believe  that  the  learning  of  a  second  language  is  best  begun  in  the  elementary 
school,  and  we  are  gratified  by  the  recent  and  rapid  increase  in  foreign  language 
instruction  in  the  lower  grades.  But  even  when  this  movement  becomes  fully  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  American  educational  system,  there  will  be  many  of  our  youth  who,  on 
entering  college,  will  wish  to  begin  a  second  foreign  language  (as  do  many  present- 
day  freshmen  who  have  studied  a  foreign  language  in  high  school)  or  even  a  third. 
Therefore,  we  present  the  following  principles  for  a  textbook  in  beginning  Spanish 
at  the  college  level.  These  principles  represent  our  present  group  thinking  and  reflect 
experience  and  experimentation  which  have  proved  effective. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  differences  among  teaching  institutions  and  among  both 
learners  and  teachers.  But  since  it  is  necessary  to  relate  principles  to  some  real  cir¬ 
cumstances,  we  offer  the  following  basic  assumptions  about  conditions  in  the  course 
under  consideration. 

Class  size.  To  achieve  optimum  results  there  must  be  as  much  individual  and 
controlled  group  practice  as  possible.  Therefore,  the  upper  limit  of  class  size  should 
be  set  at  20,  although  an  efficient  maximum  would  be  12. 

Course  time.  The  textbook  should  be  designed  to  be  covered  in  a  minimum  of  300 
hours  contact  and  outside  study  combined. 

Students.  The  clientele  would  be  young  men  and  women  of  college  age  with  the 
usual  spread  in  intelligence,  ability,  and  motivation. 

Instructor.  We  assume  that  instructor  to  be  adequately  qualified  under  the  MLA 
“Statement  of  Qualifications  for  Secondary  School  Teachers  of  Modern  Foreign 
Languages,”  rating  at  least  “good”  in  the  categories  of  Aural  Understanding, 
Speaking,  Reading,  Writing,  Language  Analysis,  Culture,  and  Professional 
Preparation. 

The  college  textbook  in  elementary  Spanish  should  concentrate  at  the  beginning 
upon  the  learner’s  hearing  and  speaking  of  Spanish.  This  is  the  best  beginning  for 
students  of  Spanish,  whatever  their  objective.  Language  is  made  up  of  sounds,  and 
it  is  essential  that  the  learner  become  acquainted  with  heard  and  spoken  elements  of 
the  language  before  he  reads  or  writes  their  visual  representations.  Therefore,  in  the 
beginning  course  each  graded  segment  of  Spanish  material  should,  in  turn,  first  be 
modeled  orally  for  the  students  by  the  teacher,  with  the  students  imitating  and  drill¬ 
ing  in  the  pronunciation  and  the  structural  patterns  of  the  oral  material.  The  purpose 
of  this  drilling  is  to  develop  automatic  responses  to  speech  patterns,  through  repeti¬ 
tion  of  normal  utterances,  before  the  introduction  of  other  exercises. 

The  textbook  should  make  extensive  use  of  realistic  dialogues  and  other  graded 
materials  for  class  participation. 
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Reading  should  be  introduced  on  two  levels: 

1.  After  each  segment  of  Spanish  material  has  been  thoroughly  drilled  orally,  the 
learner  may  be  permitted  to  see  the  written  representation  of  that  material  and 
to  read  it  aloud  as  he  has  heard  it.  This  level  of  reading  may  begin  early  in  the 
course. 

2.  Reading  of  previously  unheard  material  should  begin  only  when  the  student 
has  reasonable  control  of  the  pronunciation  and  the  principal  structural  pat¬ 
terns  involved  in  the  material.  This  graded  reading  material  may  appear  in  a 
separate  book,  but  each  passage  should  be  keyed  in  with  the  progress  of  the 
textbook.  In  teaching  the  skill  of  reading,  the  instructor  should  make  the  goal 
reading  with  understanding  and  without  conscious  item-by-item  translation. 
Translation  should  be  used  sparingly  as  a  device  in  teaching  reading. 

Writing  should  be  introduced  on  two  levels  : 

1.  After  each  segment  of  Spanish  material  has  been  thoroughly  drilled  orally  the 
learner  may  be  permitted  to  write  this  material.  This  level  of  writing  may  begin 
early  in  the  course. 

2.  When  a  sufficient  body  of  material  has  been  learned,  the  student  may  extend  his 
writing  to  the  reproduction  of  texts  already  learned  orally  or  to  other  controlled 
forms  of  composition  based  on  familiar  situations. 

Grammar  should  be  presented  inductively.  The  inductive  generalizations  should  be 
linguistically  accurate  and  unambiguously  stated,  should  appear  along  with  the 
material  itself,  and  may  well  be  summarized  schematically  in  an  appendix.  Cross- 
references  in  the  text  should  be  made  only  to  material  previously  encountered; 
references  in  the  grammatical  summary  should  be  to  all  text  explanations. 

To  insure  that  the  learners  hear  a  great  deal  of  authentic  Spanish  from  a  variety  of 
speakers,  the  textbook  should  be  accompanied  by  recordings.  All  dialogues  appearing 
in  the  text  should  be  recorded,  and  these  and  other  materials  intended  primarily  for 
oral  imitation  should  be  recorded  in  an  acceptable  standard  for  the  Americas;  ma¬ 
terials  intended  primarily  for  listening  comprehension  should  be  recorded  in  a  variety 
of  standards.  All  recorded  oral  material  should  be  presented  at  normal  speaking  speed. 

As  much  as  possible,  the  student  should  see  what  he  is  talking  about.  In  the  book 
there  should  be  maps  of  Spanish-speaking  areas,  and  their  location  in  relation  to 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world  should  be  made  plain.  Pictures  and 
drawings  should  be  included  showing  contemporary  occupations,  dress,  customs,  etc., 
as  well  as  distinguishing  geographical  features,  homes,  etc.  As  linguistic  aids,  simple 
but  adequate  diagrams  of  intonation  patterns  should  be  employed;  but  the 
use  of  a  respelling  system  or  other  sound-transcription  symbols  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  for  Spanish.  Visual  and  audio-visual  aids  should  be  used  as  auxiliaries 
to  the  text  when  possible.  Sound  movies,  slides,  and  filmstrips  may  be  of  value, 
and  pertinent  realia  should  be  seen  and  handled  by  the  students. 

Spanish  and  Spanish-American  cultural  values  and  patterns  of  behavior  should 
form  a  significant  part  of  the  content  of  the  linguistic  material  from  the  beginning  and 
at  every  stage.  Through  the  presentation  of  clear,  particularized  data  of  real  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  student,  cultural  learning  can  take  place  inductively  and  the  motiva¬ 
tion  of  the  student  will  be  heightened.  Contemporaneousness  should  be  emphasized. 
In  view  of  the  varied  panorama  of  Spanish-speaking  civilizations,  the  textbook 
should  avoid  any  attempt  to  produce  an  artificial  cultural  synthesis.  National  dif¬ 
ferences  should  be  frequently  demonstrated.  Similarities  with  our  own  culture  should 
be  illustrated;  but  attention  should  be  given  also  to  contrasts,  for  one  desired  outcome 
is  the  freeing  of  the  student  from  his  unicultural  limitations.  The  cultural  material 
may  be  integrated  in  various  ways  : 

1.  In  dialogue  situations. 
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2.  In  materials  for  reading.  Folklore  (the  oral  record  of  beliefs,  legends,  customs, 
proverbs,  etc.,  of  the  common  people)  would  be  appropriate.  Later  reading 
materials  should  include  some  mature  pieces  by  native  Spanish-speaking 
authors  (perhaps  simplified  and  annotated). 

3.  Through  visual  and  audio-visual  aids. 

4.  Perhaps  through  collateral  reading  in  English.  Anthropologists  have  produced 
valuable  studies  of  some  Spanish-speaking  areas,  but  much  analysis  remains  to 
be  done.  Such  collateral  reading  should  be  deferred  until  near  the  end  of  the 
course. 

In  view  of  the  above  recommendations  of  the  MLA  Conference  on  Criteria  for  a 
College  Textbook  in  Beginning  Spanish,  and  in  view  of  the  feeling  of  the  participants 
in  the  Conference  that  co-operative  endeavor  will  at  this  time  produce  the  most 
satisfactory  results,  they  unanimously  urge  the  MLA  to  appoint  a  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  to  implement  these  recommendations  in  the  form  of  an  experimental  textbook. 

Conference  Participants 

Frederick  B.  Agard,  Division  of  Modern  Languages,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York 

Richard  Armitage,  Department  of  Romance  Languages,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbua  10,  Ohio 

R.  S.  Boggs,  Department  of  Modern  Languages,  University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables, 

Florida 

Dwight  L.  Bolinger.  Head,  Department  of  Spanish  and  Italian,  University  of 
Southern  California,  Los  Angeles  7,  California 
J.  Donald  Bowen,  School  of  Languages,  Foreign  Service  Institute,  Department  of 
State,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Miss  Agnes  Brady,  Department  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  University 
of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas 

D.  Lincoln  Canfield,  Head,  Department  of  Foreign  Languages,  University  of 
Rochester,  Rochester  3,  New  York 

Lewis  U.  Hanke,  Director,  Institute  of  Latin  American  Studies,  University  of 
Texas,  Austin  12,  Texas 

Robert  Lado,  Director,  English  Language  Institute,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan 

John  Kenneth  Leslie,  Department  of  Romance  Languages,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  Evanston,  Illinois 

Lawrence  Poston,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Department  of  Modern  Languages,  University  of 
Oklahoma,  Norman,  Oklahoma 

Norman  P.  Sacks,  Department  of  Spanish,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
William  H.  Shoemaker,  Chairman,  Department  of  Romance  Languages  and  Litera¬ 
tures,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas 
Robert  P.  Stockw'ell,  School  of  Languages,  Foreign  Service  Institute,  Department 
of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

S.  N.  Trevino,  Assistant  Academic  Dean,  Army  Language  School,  Presidio  of 

Monterey,  California 

Laurel  H.  Turk,  Department  of  Romance  Languages,  DePauw  University,  Green- 
castle,  Indiana 

Donald  D.  Walsh,  Head,  Department  of  Spanish,  The  Choate  School,  Wallingford, 
Connecticut 

Kenneth  Mildenberger,  Assistant  Director,  The  Foreign  Language  Program, 
Modern  Language  Association  (Chairman  of  the  Conference  and  MLA  staff 
liaison) 
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NATIONAL  FRENCH  CONTEST,  1957 

Prize  Winners  at  the  National  Level 

Barbara  Shank,  McCaskey  HS,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 
Teacher,  H.  Grant  Hurst 

Ellen  Stepner,  South  HS,  Valley  Stream,  New  York.  Teacher, 
Elizabeth  Vamvakis 

Mary  Heaton,  East  Grand  Rapids  HS,  East  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan.  Teacher,  Bertha  E.  Bentley 
Alice  Thorndike,  St.  Catherine’s  School,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Teacher,  Ruthalia  Keim 

Irma  Ruiz,  St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Teacher,  Sister  Denyse 

Audrey  Julg,  Archibishop  Walsh  HS,  Irvington,  New  York. 
Teacher,  Sister  M.  Margarette 

David  Dyroff,  Dupo  Community  School,  Dupo,  Illinois. 
Teacher,  Marie  Ramey 

Second.  Nora  Browning,  Upper  Arlington  HS,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Teacher,  Joan  Jones 

Jane  Tanner,  Dana  Hall  School,  Wellesley,  Mass.  Teacher, 
Jane  Gorton 

Emily  Whaley,  Ashley  Hall,  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
Teacher,  Odette  Lalanne 

Second.  Olguita  Guardia,  Roycemore  School,  Evanston,  Illinois. 
Teacher,  Jeanne  McAllister 

Third.  Elaine  Mellen,  Girls’  Latin  School,  Dorchester,  Mass.  Teacher, 
Margaret  S.  Miller 

Eastern  Michigan  College  J.  Henry  Owens,  Chairman  ( 1956-1957 ) 

Ypsilanti,  Michigan  National  French  Contest 


French  I.  First. 

Second. 
Third. 
French  II.  First. 

Second. 
Third. 
French  III.  First. 


Third. 
French  IV.  First. 


1958  CONTEST 

During  the  week  of  April  28-May  3  the  National  French  Contest  will  be  adminis¬ 
tered  in  the  secondary  schools  throughout  the  nation.  This  later  date  has  been 
selected  as  a  result  of  the  questionnaire  circulated  among  the  teachers  participating 
in  the  1957  competition.  The  teachers  were  polled  on  various  aspects  of  the  contest  by 
the  1957  chairman,  Professor  J.  Henry  Owens.  The  specific  date  on  which  the  exam¬ 
inations  will  be  given  in  the  schools  will  be  fixed  by  the  contest  chairman  in  the 
chapter  area. 

In  the  December  issue  a  list  of  the  chapter  contest  chairmen  will  appear.  Orders 
for  the  1958  examinations  are  to  be  placed  by  March  1  with  the  chapter  chairman  in 
the  area  in  which  the  school  is  located.  Outlines  of  the  material  to  be  covered  in  the 
French  I-IV  examinations  will  be  published  in  the  January  issue.  These  statements 
of  content  will  be  prepared  by  the  chairmen  of  the  examination  committees. 

Copies  of  the  1957  tests  are  available  for  teachers  and  in  quantity  for  class  use. 
These  tests  may  be  ordered  only  from  the  national  chairman  by  remitting  the  fee  of 
six  cents  per  test.  Do  not  send  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope.  Small  orders  may 
be  paid  by  stamps.  Send  no  checks  for  orders  of  less  than  one  dollar.  A  limited  supply 
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of  the  1956  tests  are  also  available  and  may  be  obtained  for  the  same  fee  by  placing 
an  early  order. 

Questions  concerning  the  National  French  Contest  may  be  addressed  to  the 
chairman. 

University  of  North  Dakota  James  W.  Glennen,  Chairman 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D.  National  French  Contest 


ANNUAL  MEETING 
DECEMBER  27-28,  1957 


HOTEL  STATLER,  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

Thursday  evening,  December  26,  and  Friday,  December  27,  from  9  a.m.  to  3:30 
p.m. 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  27 

7:00  p.m.:  Dinner.  Addresses  by  Monsieur  Edouard  Morot-Sir,  Représen¬ 
tant  des  Universités  Françaises  et  Conseiller  Culturel  de  la 
France  aux  Etats-Unis;  Mr.  Harold  Koplar,  Honorary  Consul  of 
France  in  Saint  Louis;  Mrs.  Anne-Marie  Hambourg;  Henri  Peyre. 
Paper  by  Father  Walter  J.  Ong,  S. J.,  Saint  Louis  University:  “Dia¬ 
logue  existentiel  dans  la  Chute  d’Albert  Camus.” 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  28 

9:00  a.m.  Plenary  meeting  of  the  Association.  Discussion  of  the  present  and 
the  future  of  the  Association. 

11:15  a.m.  Remarks  by  Gordon  Silber,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  on  his  recent 
experiences  abroad. 

11:30  a.m.  Bruce  Archer  Morrissette,  Washington  University,  Saint  Louis: 

“Surfaces  et  profondeurs  dans  les  romans  d’Alain  Robbe-Grillet.” 

12:00  n.  René  Girard,  Johns  Hopkins  University:  “Le  Snobisme  dans 
l’œuvre  de  Marcel  Proust.” 


CONNECTICUT  CHAPTER 

The  Spring  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Chapter  of  the  AATF,  held  at  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  on  Saturday,  May  11,  1957,  was  called  to  order  by  the  chapter’s  president, 
A.  Wayne  Ross,  at  10:15  a.m. 

In  the  absence  of  Professor  Edward  S.  Noyes,  Director  of  the  Master  of  Arts  in 
Teaching  Program  at  Yale,  the  group  was  welcomed  to  the  campus  by  Professor 
Georges  May  of  the  Department  of  French. 

The  morning  program  featured  M.  Pierre  Capritz  of  Yale’s  French  Department, 
who  spoke  to  the  group  on  “Language  Laboratory  Techniques  in  the  Teaching  of 
French.”  Fortified  with  slides,  a  tape  recorder,  a  film  strip  projector,  and  other 
equipment  used  in  his  Yale  laboratory,  Professor  Capritz  demonstrated  how  the 
combination  of  sound  and  attractive  illustrations  on  the  screen  could  facilitate  the 
job  of  the  language  teacher  in  the  class  room.  Such  methods  could  also  serve  to  lessen 
monotony  by  bringing  into  the  classroom  situation  the  voices  of  famous  Frenchmen, 
as  well  as  a  variety  of  accents.  He  showed  as  well  how  audio-visual  aids  could  be  used 
to  teach  literature,  especially  in  bringing  to  students  the  voices  of  authors  reading 
their  own  works . 

In  the  business  meeting  which  followed  the  morning  program,  the  secretary  read 
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the  minutes  of  the  fall  meeting  which  were  accepted  as  read,  and  he  also  made  the 
financial  report  showing  a  balance  of  $70.58  in  the  treasury. 

In  the  absence  of  Sister  Marie  Louise,  the  president  called  on  the  secretary  to 
bring  the  chapter  up  to  date  on  membership.  The  secretary  reported  that  the  chapter 
now  boasts  195  members  and  that  the  membership  drive  resulted  in  44  new  members. 

The  president  next  read  the  report  of  the  Contest  Chairman,  Mrs.  Florence  Tomp¬ 
kins,  who  was  unable  to  be  present.  Her  report  is  appended.  It  was  moved  and 
seconded  that  the  chapter  award  suitable  French  books  to  the  winners  in  each  of  the 
categories  of  the  French  Contest.  The  motion  was  carried. 

The  president  went  on  to  report  briefly  on  the  national  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  of  French  and  also  the  Northeast  Conference  on  the  Teach, 
ing  of  Foreign  Languages,  both  of  which  he  had  attended,  representing  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Chapter. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  George  Adams,  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee, 
Mr.  Ross  read  the  list  of  nominations  as  prepared  by  the  Nominating  Committee. 
Nominated  were:  Sister  Marie  Louise  of  Albertus  Magnus  College  for  President,  Mr. 
Oliver  Campeau  of  the  Loomis  School  for  Vice-President,  and  Mr.  Chester  Obuchow- 
ski  of  the  University  of  Connecticut  for  Secretary-Treasurer.  Since  there  were  no 
further  nominations  from  the  floor,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  one  ballot 
for  the  slate. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  chapter  extend  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  out¬ 
going  president,  Mr.  A.  Wayne  Ross,  and  the  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Following  the  business  meeting,  members  enjoyed  a  social  hour,  during  which 
sherry  was  served  courtesy  of  the  Department  of  French  of  Yale,  and  the  Master  of 
Arts  in  Teaching  Program.  Luncheon  was  served  at  one  o’clock  in  the  University 
Dining  Hall. 

The  group  gathered  again  in  the  Hall  of  Graduate  Studies  at  2:15  p.m.  for  the 
afternoon  program  which  featured  Professor  Henri  Peyre,  President  of  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  of  French  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  French  at 
Yale.  He  spoke  on  the  subject  “La  France  et  l’Afrique  du  Nord”,  and  the  questions 
which  followed  clearly  indicated  that  the  group  had  found  the  talk  interesting  and 
informative. 

After  extending  the  thanks  of  the  chapter  to  Professor  Peyre,  the  president  ad¬ 
journed  the  spring  meeting  at  4:30  p.m. 

Chester  Obuchowski 
Secretary-Treasurer 


LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 

La  réunion  de  printemps  a  eu  lieu  en  conjonction  avec  celles  de  la  “Modem 
Language  Association  of  Southern  California”  le  samedi  27  avril  1957  à  Ventura 
College,  Ventura,  California. 

La  séance  a  été  ouverte  par  le  Président,  Dr.  Ira  Dudley,  de  Fullerton  Junior 
College,  qui  souhaita  la  bienvenue  aux  nombreux  membres  présents  et  à  leurs  invités, 
et  donna  la  parole  à  Sœur  Eloise  Thérèse  de  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  Secrétaire- 
Trésorière.  Sœur  Eloise  Thérèse  lut  le  procès-verbal  de  la  réunion  d’automne,  ap¬ 
prouvé  par  les  membres  présents,  et  présenta  un  bref  rapport  financier,  annonçant 
que  le  chapitre  local  s’était  augmenté  de  11  membres  durant  l’année  1956-57.  Le  total 
des  membres  du  chapitre  s’élève  à  cette  date  à  52. 

Le  Président  a  ensuite  proposé  de  passer  à  l’élection  de  nouveaux  membres  du 
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Bureau  pour  l’année  1957-58.  Mrs.  Gertrude  H.  Tuttle,  de  Whittier  High  School,  a 
été  élue  Présidente,  et  Madame  Danielle  Chavy  Cooper,  de  l’Ecole  Française  de  Los 
Angeles  (Hollywood  Branch)  a  été  élue  Secrétaire-Trésorière. 

Dr.  Ira  Dudley  a  présenté  ensuite  le  conférencier  du  jour,  le  docteur  Oreste  F. 
Pucciani,  Professeur  à  l’Université  de  Californie  à  Los  Angeles.  M.  Pucciani  parla 
avec  une  chaleur  convaincante  d’  “Emile  B.  de  Sauzé  et  le  Cleveland  Plan”  et  fit 
profiter  l’assistance  de  ses  souvenirs  et  impressions  personnelles,  puisque  c’est  pré¬ 
cisément  à  Cleveland,  sous  la  direction  de  M.  de  Sauzé  que  M.  Pucciani  commença 
ses  études  de  français.  Le  témoignage  de  M.  Pucciani  à  ce  sujet  présentait  donc  une 
valeur  tout  spéciale,  vivement  sentie  par  toute  l’assistance.  Le  conférencier  fut  très 
applaudi. 

Avant  et  après  la  réunion,  les  membres  ont  eu  l’occasion  de  prendre  connais¬ 
sance  des  remarquables  facilités  offertes  pour  l’enseignement  des  langues  vivan¬ 
tes  par  le  Laboratoire  audio-visuel  de  Ventura  College. 

Danielle  Chavy  Cooper 
Secrétaire-Trésorière 

MARYLAND  CHAPTER 

The  Maryland  Chapter  of  the  AATF  has  elected  the  following  officers  to  serve  for 
the  next  two  years: 

President,  Professor  (Emeritus)  Paul  E.  Dumont,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
First  Vice-President,  Mme.  Marguerite  Dore,  Baltimore  Junior  College. 

Second  Vice-President,  Dr.  Kathryn  Hildebran,  Head,  Department  of  Foreign 
Languages,  Western  Maryland  College. 

Secretary-Treasurer ,  Gladys  M.  Dorsey,  Eastern  High  School,  Baltimore. 

Gladys  M.  Dorsey 
Secretary -Treasurer 


WESTCHESTER  CHAPTER 

On  the  evening  of  November  26,  at  the  Scarborough  School,  the  members  of  the 
Westchester  Chapter  of  the  AATF,  after  a  social  hour,  listened  with  great  interest  to 
an  illuminating  talk  on  the  contemporary  political  situation  in  France.  This  talk  was 
entitled:  “Aperçus  sur  la  Politique  française  contemporaine”  and  was  given  by 
Monsieur  Claude  Jacot,  well  known  journalist,  teacher  at  the  Lycée  Français  and  at 
the  Institut  des  Hautes  Etudes  in  New  York  City. 

On  March  18,  at  the  Scarsdale  High  School,  the  group  had  the  great  privilege  and 
pleasure  of  listening  to  a  concert  by  Martial  Singher,  internationally  celebrated 
baritone  star  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company.  His  program  included,  besides 
some  early  anonymous  songs,  selections  from  Rameau,  Hahn,  Fauré,  Debussy  and 
Ravel.  The  songs  were  made  even  more  enjoyable  by  Monsieur  Singher’s  intro¬ 
ductions.  His  son  Michel  accompanied  him. 

A  business  meeting  was  held  on  April  29  at  the  home  of  the  secretary  in  Yorktown 
Heights.  It  was  voted  to  continue  the  present  slate  of  officers  for  next  year.  These 
are:  Mr.  Loren  Shores,  Scarsdale  High  School,  president;  Mr.  Neil  Cronin,  Iona 
Preparatory  School,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Frances  Honan,  Yorktown  Heights  High 
School,  treasurer;  and  Miss  Gwendolen  Glendenning,  Scarsdale  High  School,  secre¬ 
tary.  A  report  was  given  by  Mr.  Randall  Holden,  Scarsdale  High  School,  and  Mr. 
Shores  on  the  Northeast  Conference,  which  they  attended  in  Boston  in  early  April. 
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Mr.  Cronin,  Chairman  of  the  National  Contest,  reported  that  more  than  600  took  the 
tests.  The  ten  best  in  each  of  the  French  II,  III  and  IV  groups  were  asked  to  take 
part  in  an  oral  contest,  the  oral  tests  to  be  equated  with  the  written  tests  in  choosing 
the  winners  of  the  Chapter  prizes. 

These  prizes  were  announced  at  the  final  banquet,  which  took  place  on  May  20 
at  the  “Gai  Pinguin”  in  White  Plains,  and  was  an  enjoyable  ending  for  our  year. 

Gwendolen  Glendenning, 
Secretary 


Our  Contributors 

The  vita  of  Theodore  Toulon  Beck  appeared  in  October,  1954,  and  that  of  John 
Van  Eerde  was  published  in  December,  1955.  Lois  S.  Gauldin  is,  of  course,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Editor  of  the  French  Review. 

Marc  Bensimon,  a  native  of  France,  attended  the  University  of  Algiers.  He  holds 
an  MA  from  the  University  of  Colorado  (1951)  and  a  PhD  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (1955).  He  is  now  Assistant  Professor  at  the  University  of  California. 
Dr.  Bensimon  has  contributed  to  various  periodicals  and  published  a  critical  edition 
of  Vauquelin  de  la  Fresnaye’s  Foresteries  (TLF,  Droz,  1956)  and  is  now  preparing  a 
work  on  Ronsard’s  Hymnes. 

Richard  A .  Mazzara,  a  graduate  of  Queens  College,  has  an  MA  from  Johns  Hopkins 
and  is  working  on  a  PhD  for  the  University  of  Kansas.  He  was  a  Fulbright  scholar 
in  Paris  (1953-1954)  and  has  taught  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  Amherst  College, 
Colby  College,  and  is  now  an  instructor  at  Franklin  and  Marshall. 

Robert  L.  Myers  was  born  and  raised  in  Stratford,  Ontario;  he  received  his  BA  in 
1948  from  the  University  of  Western  Ontario,  his  MA  and  PhD  from  Johns  Hopkins 
in  1949  and  1951  respectively.  Since  1952  he  has  been  teaching  at  the  Rice  Institute 
where  he  is  now  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

Maxwell  A.  Smith  received  his  BA  and  MA  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  his 
Doctorate  at  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  was  the  first  “lecteur  américain” 
from  1918  to  1920.  He  taught  also  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  was  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chattanooga  from  1929  to  1957  and  is  now  head  of  the  department  of 
modern  languages.  His  published  works  include  L’Influence  des  Lakistes  sur  les 
Romantiques  Français,  A  Short  History  of  French  Literature  and  Knight  of  the  Air,  the 
Life  and  Works  of  Antoine  de  Saint-Exupéry,  besides  several  school  editions.  He  has 
been  past  president  of  the  Conference  of  Academic  Deans  of  the  Southern  States,  of 
the  Tennessee  Philological  Association,  and  of  the  South  Atlantic  Modern  Language 
Association,  and  is  editor  of  the  Tennessee  Foreign  Language  newsletter,  published 
in  cooperation  with  the  MLA  FL  Program. 
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T  extbooks 

Moore,  Olin  H.,  and  Meiden,  Walter.  Onze  Contes.  An  Introduction  to  Reading 
French.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1957.  Pp.  vii  -f-  223.  $2.20. 

Those  who  have  used  and  appreciated  Beginning  French  by  Professors  Hendrix 
and  Meiden  were  pleased  to  receive  the  announcement  of  Professor  Meiden ’s  collabo¬ 
ration  on  another  textbook.  In  many  respects  the  new  volume  lives  up  to  expectations. 

Onze  Contes  is  meant  for  the  student  who  has  just  completed  the  beginning  gram¬ 
mar  and  elementary  reader  written  especially  for  him.  The  prime  purpose  of  this  book 
is  to  aid  the  student  to  increase  his  reading  ability.  To  reach  this  goal,  in  order  to 
make  the  transition  from  simple  to  complex  material  as  painless  as  possible,  the 
authors  have  elaborated  a  framework  of  extensive  reading  helps. 

This  framework  consists  of  three  steps.  Before  beginning  the  actual  reading,  the 
student  is  asked  to  learn  a  master  list  of  ninety-eight  words  and  twenty -four  idioms 
which  occur  in  a  number  of  stories.  Each  story  is  accompanied  by  the  following  eight 
Vocabulary  Helps  that  will  teach  the  common  words  and  idioms  used  in  that  story  and 
that  will  familiarize  the  student  with  special  meanings  of  certain  words:  (1)  a  list  of 
the  cognates;  (2)  a  list  of  the  false  cognates;  (3)  a  list  of  the  words  known  to  seventy- 
five  percent  of  the  students  of  second-year  level  (as  tested  by  the  authors  in  their 
own  classes)  ;  (4)  a  list,  by  pages  and  in  order  of  their  appearance  on  the  page,  of  com¬ 
mon  words  which  many  students  do  not  know;  (5)  a  list  of  the  common  idioms  already 
learned  in  the  master  list  to  check  if  any  have  been  forgotten;  (6)  a  list  of  all  other 
idioms  used  in  the  story;  (7)  a  list  of  verbs  which  have  a  different  meaning  in  their 
reflexive  form  from  that  in  their  non-reflexive  form;  (8)  a  list  of  words  that  present 
special  problems.  The  third  step  of  the  framework  consists  of  a  series  of  exercises 
that  follow  each  story.  They  enable  the  student  to  check  his  knowledge  of  idioms , 
words  with  special  meanings,  reflexive  verbs,  and  verb  forms  (with  special  emphasis 
on  the  recognition  of  the  simple  past) . 

Immediately  following  the  last  story  of  the  book  is  a  section  called  “Reading 
Helps”  in  which  special  constructions  and  words  with  more  than  one  meaning  are 
explained.  Preceding  the  complete  vocabulary  one  finds  a  list  of  the  simple  past  of 
irregular  verbs  and  a  list  of  reflexive  verbs  with  special  meaning. 

The  stories  selected  may  not  be  outstanding  by  their  literary  qualities.  They  have, 
however,  except  for  two  well-known  passages  from  A.  Daudet  and  Maupassant,  the 
merit  of  freshness.  Next  to  the  names  of  Colette,  E.  Jaloux  and  Ch.  Vildrac,  one 
finds  those  of  Marie  Noël,  H.  Falk,  Michel  Corday,  Jean  Fougère,  and  Michelle 
Maurois.  The  works  that  have  been  chosen,  on  the  whole,  are  interesting  and  straight¬ 
forward.  Their  plots  consist  of  concrete  actions.  They  form  therefore  an  excellent 
basis  for  French  conversation. 

The  reviewer  does  not  hesitate  in  calling  Onze  Contes  a  masterpiece  from  the 
pedagogical  standpoint.  He  is  convinced  that  its  mechanical  apparatus  sets  an  ex¬ 
ample  that  will  be  imitated  by  future  editors  of  intermediate  readers. 

Unfortunately  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  errors  in  vocabulary  and  misleading 
footnotes. 

More  than  one  instructor  will  be  surprised  to  be  told  that  flenjambai  le  banc  (“I 
stepped  over  the  bench”)  is  translated  by  “I  leaped  over  the  bench.”  L’Histoire 
Sainte  (the  Bible)  is  called  “Church  History”  (p.  16).  On  page  27,  une  grande  Dame 
is  not  necessarily  an  “important”  nor  a  “great”  lady.  Une  chose  douloureuse  (p.  32) 
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is  a  distressing’  rather  than  a  “sad”  thing.  In  the  sentence  Elle  refusait  désespéré - 
ment  de  le  recevoir  (p.  33)  the  adverb  should  not  be  rendered  by  “in  despair.”  The 
phrase  means  that  she  made  desperate  efforts  not  to  receive  him.  In  les  hommes  sont 
des  drôles  de  toqués  (p.  34)  Maupassant  makes  men  out  to  be  “strange  fools”  rather 
than  “strange  idiots.”  La  classe  enfantine  (p.  68)  is  neither  the  “childish”  nor  the 
“infantile”  class.  It  corresponds  to  our  first  or  second  grade,  while  une  composition 
(p.  68)  is  a  “test,”  not  a  “composition.”  Note  7  on  page  111  will  undoubtedly  cause 
some  lifting  of  the  eyebrows.  Il  fallait  maintenant  une  contre-partie  is  translated  by 
“how  we  had  to  match  that  gift.”  As  anyone  who  lived  in  France  during  or  shortly 
after  the  last  war  (the  time  of  Mlle  Maurois’  anecdote)  will  know,  a  person  buying 
anything  made  of  a  precious  metal,  was  supposed  to  supply  the  jeweler  with  a  quantity 
of  precious  metal  equal  to  that  of  his  purchase  in  order  to  prevent  hoarding.  On  the 
same  page,  un  tête-à-tête  obviously  refers  to  a  tea-set  for  two  instead  of  a  settee. 
“Special  delivery”  (p.  116)  for  un  pneumatique  hardly  seems  enough  of  an  explanation 
and  may  be  misleading.  Soyeux  means  “silky,”  not  “silken.”  Who  will  be  satisfied 
upon  being  told  that  les  yeux  plissés  (p.  130)  are  “wrinkled  eyes?” 

Those  are  only  the  most  glaring  mistakes.  A  closer  scrutiny  of  the  text  will  reveal 
more.  Such  defects,  which  could  easily  have  been  avoided,  are  regrettable  in  this 
otherwise  excellent  book.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  future  editions,  which  one  can 
safely  predict  for  this  reader,  such  errors  will  be  corrected. 

University  of  California  at  Davis  Max  Bach 

Langellier,  Alice  and  Paul.  En  Passant.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company, 
1957.  Pp.  101  +  xliv.  $2.60. 

Teachers  of  French  always  look  forward  to  a  new  reader  by  that  charming  writing 
team  of  Alice  and  Paul  Langellier,  authors  of  the  popular  Ces  Gens  qui  passent  and 
Dupuis  et  Cie.  This  new  collection,  En  Passant,  is  composed  of  nineteen  original 
sketches  written,  most  of  them,  by  Madame  Langellier.  These  bits  of  French  life, 
done  with  a  keen  insight  into  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  are 
delightful  and  thought-provoking.  They  cover  such  subjects  as  the  art  of  selling  neck¬ 
ties,  the  thoughts  of  a  mannekin,  a  phantom  in  the  night,  the  trials  of  a  waiter,  and 
the  effects  of  moonlight  in  olden  days  compared  to  the  present,  and  others  equally 
unusual.  In  spite  of  a  limited  vocabulary,  they  are  mature  and  convincing.  They 
represent  scenes  of  every  day  life,  and  there  is  nothing  textbookish  about  them.  In 
addition  to  the  sketches  there  are  five  short  poems  with  an  English  translation. 

This  text  could  be  used  as  a  reader  for  second  semester  of  college  French,  and  it 
has  enough  real  meat  to  be  right  for  the  third  semester.  The  end  vocabulary  has 
about  two  thousand  items.  The  exercises,  composed  by  Monsieur  Langellier,  are 
varied  and  well  organized;  there  are  two  sets  for  each  of  the  sketches. 

As  with  other  Langellier  texts  this  one  is  well  illustrated.  There  are  twenty  full 
page  and  eighteen  smaller  pen  and  ink  drawing  by  Jacques  Maloubier  which  are  un¬ 
usually  artistic  and  humorous. 

This  reader  should  be  a  pleasure  to  teach.  Each  sketch  is  fascinating  reading  and 
should  stimulate  lively  discussion  and  conversation.  It  is  not  often  that  one  finds 
such  an  artistic  and  charming  textbook. 

University  of  Kentucky  Hobart  Ryland 

Civilisation 

Stolpe,  Sven.  The  Maid  of  Orleans.  Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  Eric  Lewen- 
haupt.  New  York:  Pantheon  Books,  1956.  Pp.  vi  +  311.  $4.50. 
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The  literature  that  has  appeared  about  Joan  of  Arc  in  recent  years  has  been  quite 
extensive.  Scarcely  a  year  passes  without  a  biographical,  dramatic  or  fictionalized 
work  about  her  coming  from  the  press,  not  to  mention  scholarly  articles  and  even 
popular  ones.  Interest  in  this  amazing,  mysterious  and  enigmatic  figure  seems  to  be 
increasing,  if  we  can  judge  by  the  written  material  published  in  a  steady  stream  and 
by  the  tremendous  success  of  plays  in  which  she  is  the  principal  character. 

One  of  the  latest  lives  or  “interpretations”  (which  every  biography  seems  to  be  no 
matter  how  much  its  author  claims  to  be  “objective”)  is  that  of  the  Swedish  author, 
Sven  Stolpe,  ably  translated  into  English  by  Eric  Lewenhaupt.  A  note  on  the  jacket 
tells  us  that  Mr.  Stolpe ’s  works  are  well  known  in  Europe  outside  of  Scandinavia  by 
translations,  but  the  The  Maid  of  Orleans  is  his  first  book  to  be  translated  into 
English.  That  in  itself  seems  to  be  proof  of  its  value  and  of  the  interest  in  Joan  of 
Arc,  for  books  in  English  about  her  are  not  exactly  in  short  supply. 

This  life  follows,  as  do  all  the  others,  the  known  historical  facts  of  Joan’s  life — all 
of  which  are  well  documented — from  her  birth  in  an  obscure  village  in  Lorraine  in  a 
troubled  time.  It  carries  us  over  the  few  dramatic  years  of  her  “career”  to  her  tragic 
death  at  Rouen.  The  difference  between  this  life  and  others  is  in  the  interpretation 
of  facts  and  in  the  author’s  belief  in  the  scope  of  Joan’s  “mission,”  which  every 
biographer  seems  to  try  to  formulate,  proving  that  it  is  the  only  possible  one  by 
quoting  facts,  making  his  own  interpretations  of  them  or  perhaps  by  “soliciting  the 
texts”  a  bit.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  latter  method  is  the  most  used. 

Mr.  Stolpe  does  not  believe  that  Joan’s  “mission”  was  to  save  France  or  chase  the 
English  out  of  the  country;  he  expands  and  enlarges  it  from  the  temporal  and  political 
to  the  universal  and  spiritual.  For  him,  Joan’s  life  and  death  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
sharing  of  the  passion  of  Christ;  he  thus  explains  the  saint  in  terms  he  believes  will 
be  acceptable  and  comprehensible  to  the  modern  reader  of  all  faiths.  Many  will,  of 
course,  accept  his  interpretation  without  too  much  question,  but  others  will  not  and 
may  well  attack  his  whole  thesis. 

However,  laying  all  questions  of  interpretation  and  justifiable  controversy  aside, 
we  have  here  a  short  and  remarkably  readable  and  accurate  life  of  this  famous  girl. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  where  the  author’s  sympathies  lie,  but  he  realizes  that 
he  is  partial  and  tries  to  be  honest  and  to  trace  Joan’s  “career”  in  the  light  of  well 
known  and  well  documented  facts.  The  book  is  well  written  and  entertaining  as  such 
books  go  and  provides  an  excellent  introduction  to  her  life  and  its  meaning  and  also 
an  interesting  and  valuable  study  to  one  already  familiar  with  the  many  works  about 
Joan.  Divided  into  sixteen  chapters,  the  book  starts  with  the  early  days  of  the  Hun¬ 
dred  Years’  War,  carries  us  from  her  birth  to  her  death  or  “martyrdom”  (as  many 
see  it),  and  ends  with  a  discussion  of  the  Trial  of  Rehabilitation  and  Joan’s  canoniza¬ 
tion  almost  five  hundred  years  later.  The  author  shows  a  good  sense  of  balance  and 
proportion,  discerning  judgment,  and  places  a  proper  emphasis  on  the  various  aspects 
of  Joan’s  career.  This  book  will  certainly  be  classed  among  the  better  lives  of  the  Maid 
for  many  years  to  come. 

A  Postscript  (pp.  297-298)  gives  a  few  items  of  bibliographical  data  and  comments 
briefly  on  them.  An  Index  (pp.  305-311)  makes  the  book  more  useful  to  both  the  general 
and  scholarly  reader.  A  useful  scale  map  of  the  part  of  France  in  which  Joan  played 
her  role  in  history  adds  greatly  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  text  and  lets  us 
follow  her  as  she  traveled  across  northern  and  central  France  on  a  journey  that  has 
all  the  elements  of  high  tragedy. 

Miami  University  Wm.  Marion  Miller 
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French  in  the  Elementary  Schools 

MLA  Teacher’s  Guide.  French  in  Grade  Four.  Working  committee:  Anne  Slack 
(Chairman) ,  Helene  R.  Berlage,  France  K.  Brodey,  Howard  Garey,  Joyce  Greene, 
Sarak  Van  Gulick,  Jeannette  L.  Simpson,  Olga  Scherer  Virski.  Editorial  Super¬ 
visor:  Kenneth  Mildenberger.  Darien,  Conn.:  Educational  Publishing  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Pp.  X  +  66.  $2.50. 

Once  again  French  teachers  owe  a  tremendous  debt  to  the  MLA  for  bringing  out 
so  promptly  a  Manual  for  French  in  Grade  IV  to  follow  last  year’s  Manual  for  Grade 
III.  The  new  text  follows  closely  its  predecessor  in  type  and  plan.  It  contains  28 
units,  the  first  four  of  which  constitute  a  review  of  the  earlier  Guide.  It  contains,  too, 
a  marionette  play  (Le  Chapeau  volé)  and  a  story  (La  Cruche  enchantée).  Included 
in  the  Appendixes  are  songs,  poems  and  jingles,  and  a  complete  list  of  all  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  the  Grade  III  Guide  as  a  quick  reference  aid  for  teachers. 

In  addition,  a  12-inch  LP  disc  has  been  prepared  which  contains  most  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  French  of  the  Guide,  with  pauses  for  repeating.  This  has  been  recorded  by  native 
French  voices,  and  can  be  obtained  for  $5.00  directly  from  the  MLA  (6  Washington 
Square  North,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.).  For  further  enrichment,  the  Educational  Publish¬ 
ing  Corporation  has  made  available  a  series  of  eight  line  drawings  which  correspond 
to  the  locales  of  certain  of  the  units  covered  in  the  Manuel,  (an  outdoor  restaurant, 
a  typical  French  streetscene,  a  park,  a  schoolroom,  etc.).  These  come  in  packets  of  20 
costing  80^  a  packet. 

For  those  who  already  known  the  Grade  III  Manual,  nothing  more  needs  to  be  said 
for  this  new  one  adheres  faithfully  to  the  patterns  and  devices  of  the  earlier  publica¬ 
tion.  For  those  who  are  new  to  elementary  school  French  teaching,  it  cannot  be  used 
as  a  point  of  departure,  but  only  as  a  second  stage.  All  will  find  this  one  a  faithful 
continuation  of  the  other.  Those  who  had  reservations  about  the  former  because  of 
the  lengths  of  the  Units  and  the  amount  of  material  covered  will  again  find  the  same 
objections.  It  should  be  pointed  out  however  that  both  these  Manuals  represent  the 
maximum  of  attainment,  that  there  is  no  necessity  whatsoever  to  cover  in  one  school 
year  either  Guide  in  toto.  The  two  of  them  could  serve  for  three  or  even  four  years 
of  grade  school  teaching.  The  important  thing  to  remember  is  that  we  now  have 
before  us  what  should  be  learned  before  boys  and  girls  start  reading  and  writing 
French.  The  time  needed  to  cover  it  would  vary  according  to  many  circumstances, 
length  of  contact,  frequency  of  class  meetings,  the  group’s  abilities.  To  get  these 
youngsters  to  understand  and  to  speak  the  language  at  the  beginning  of  their  study 
of  it  is  the  objective.  And  no  sounder  way  of  attaining  that  objective  could  be  asked 
for  than  the  contents  of  these  two  texts. 

This  Manual,  too,  contains  Summary  Questionnaires  which  the  teachers  using  it 
are  asked  to  fill  out  and  forward  to  MLA.  The  value  of  doing  this  cannot  be  stressed 
too  strongly.  The  MLA  and  its  industrious  Working  Committees  are  bending  every 
effort  to  improve  and  perfect  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  at  these  levels.  Only 
by  teaching  from  a  text  can  anyone  really  know  its  good  and  bad  points,  no  matter 
how  much  labor  has  gone  into  its  compilation.  The  MLA  will  study  every  comment, 
change  and  rectify  future  editions  in  the  light  of  what  those  for  whom  they  are  de¬ 
signed,  the  teachers,  can  throw  upon  them.  Let  all  French  teachers  cooperate  in  this 
so  that  the  auspicious  beginnings  of  the  FLES  movement  may  bear  fruit,  and  continue 
to  grow  until  firmly  fixed  in  the  patterns  of  American  elementary  education. 

Phillips  Academy  James  H.  Grew 
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Bardet,  Yvonne,  Aggeler,  William  F.  and  Torres-Rioseco,  Sezanne.  Learning 
French  Is  Fun.  A  Guide  for  Teaching  French  in  the  Elementary  School,  Kinder¬ 
garten  through  Second  Grade.  Berkeley:  California  Book  Co.,  Ltd.  Pp.  XVIII  + 
89.  With  four  records  of  all  lessons  and  songs.  $16.95.  TV  Edition.  Pp.  89.  $1.00 
Record  of  Twenty  Songs.  $3.50. 

This  is  a  handbook  to  be  used  with  the  youngest  children,  in  Kindergarten  and 
the  first  two  grades.  It  represents  the  outgrowth  of  two  years  of  teaching  in  the 
elementary  public  schools  of  Berkeley  California,  and  contains  a  selection  of  materi¬ 
als  which  have  shown  through  the  authors’  experience  excellent  results.  It  is  in  two 
sections,  each  of  35  lessons,  with  every  seventh  a  review  of  the  preceding  six.  The 
lessons  are  planned  for  30  minute  periods,  to  be  used  either  for  three  years,  in  Kinder¬ 
garten  and  the  first  two  grades,  or  simply  in  Grades  I  and  II. 

The  authors  have  planned  their  Manual  with  this  very  definite  point  of  view: 
in  most  cases  where  French  is  introduced  at  this  level  it  will  be  the  classroom  teacher, 
who  knows  how  to  handle  the  very  young,  who  will  do  the  teaching,  not  the  expert 
linguist.  The  language  specialist  can,  of  course,  use  it  too.  But  the  records  are  in¬ 
cluded,  giving  the  correct  pronunciation  of  every  French  word  that  occurs,  for  those 
not  proficient  in  the  tongue,  and  every  word  and  phrase  in  the  book  is  followed  by 
its  English  equivalent.  The  Introduction  provides  an  outline  of  the  French  system  of 
pronunciation.  There  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  list  of  Suggestions  for  Teachers  which 
would  prove  most  helpful  to  those  teaching  this  age  for  the  first  time. 

The  lessons  are  planned  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  of  the  MLA  Manuels  but  on  a 
far  simpler  scale.  For  each  Unit  there  is  given  a  list  of  teaching  aids  which  should  be 
brought  to  the  classroom.  There  are  songs  with  directions  of  how  the  children  can 
act  them  out.  There  is  a  glossary  of  French  equivalents  of  all  the  usual  and  many  of 
the  less  usual  Christian  names.  Each  lesson  gives  directions  for  action  and  movement 
in  the  classroom.  And  there  are  various  games  to  facilitate  counting  and  vocabulary 
learning.  The  techniques  are  those  which  the  authors  found  produced  results  in  their 
own  grade  school  French  classes.  The  earlier  lessons  deal  with  such  basic  topics  as 
Salutations,  Names,  Age,  Colors,  Animals,  etc.,  while  later  we  have  such  concepts 
as  the  Circus,  the  Toy  Store,  Christmas,  Easter,  the  Summer  Vacation,  all  in  all  a 
wide  variety,  each  part  and  parcel  of  the  children’s  own  experience. 

For  the  many  teachers  who  are  now  experimenting  with  French  teaching  at  these 
levels,  I  recommend  this  Guide.  In  thumbing  through  its  pages,  I  could  easily  picture 
to  myself  a  lively,  animated,  mouvementé  class  where  the  children  were  enjoying  them¬ 
selves  while  easily  and  without  effort  taking  the  first  vital  steps  towards  mastery  of  a 
second  language. 

A  special  edition  was  prepared  for  television  and  telecasted  over  station  KQED, 
channel  9,  in  San  Francisco,  for  one  half-hour  weekly,  beginning  last  January.  For 
those  who  are  interested  in  introducing  French  into  their  communities  but  are  unable 
to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  available  teachers,  here  is  a  possibility  of  seeking  help 
from  a  local  TV  station.  San  Francisco  is  not  the  first  city  where  such  programs  have 
proved  successful.  With  the  current  interest  in  FLES  and  the  current  shortage  of 
personnel,  this  is  a  solution  to  the  dilemma  well  worthy  of  consideration. 

Phillips  Academy  James  H.  Grew 

Scholarly  Works 

Horner,  Lucie.  Baudelaire  critique  de  Delacroix.  Geneva:  Droz,  1956.  Pp.  x  200. 
Frs.S.  15. 

Distrustful  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  Miss  Gilman,  André  Ferran  and  Ray- 
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mond  Bouyer  (whose  name  she  consistently  misspells  as  “Bayer”),  because  “ces 
commentateurs  ont  fondé  leurs  arguments  sur  des  conjectures  et  soutenu  leur  thèse 
au  moyen  de  faits  hypothétiques,”  Dr.  Horner  has  tried  to  find  a  solider  and  more 
objective  method  of  determining  to  what  extent  Baudelaire  contributed  to  a  better 
understanding  of  Delacroix.  Her  method,  as  she  describes  it,  is  “d’étudier  soigneuse¬ 
ment  toutes  les  observations  faites  par  Baudelaire  sur  l’art  de  Delacroix,  et  de  les 
comparer  aux  jugements  formulés  durant  la  carrière  du  peintre  par  les  hommes  du 
métier.” 

After  a  rapid  glance  at  some  of  the  factors,  hereditary  and  environmental,  that 
may  have  had  a  part  in  the  formation  of  Baudelaire’s  esthetics,  the  author  analyzes 
early  writings  on  Delacroix,  ending  her  chapter  on  the  pre-Baudelairean  period  with 
the  comment  inspired  in  1844  by  the  Pietà.  From  this  point  on,  Dr.  Horner  system¬ 
atically  compares  Baudelaire’s  judgments  with  those  of  his  contemporaries,  from  the 
Salon  of  1845  until  the  painter’s  death,  in  1863. 

Dr.  Horner’s  conclusions  are  not  startling,  nor  are  they  entirely  novel.  Comparing 
Baudelaire  with  critics  who  had  anticipated  many  of  his  views,  she  states  that 
“Baudelaire  différait  d’eux  par  son  courage  à  fonder  son  jugement  sur  une  impression 
esthétique  personnelle,  et  par  son  effort  continu  et  infatigable  pour  analyser  cette 
impression  initiale  et  en  découvrir  la  cause.”  This  adds  little  to  what  Miss  Gilman 
had  already  said,  in  her  Baudelaire  the  Critic  (p.  6):  “The  point  of  departure  for 
Baudelaire  is  always  an  experience,  something  he  has  felt,  and  what  he  does  in  his 
criticism  is  first  to  translate  this  experience,  then  to  analyze  it  and  generalize  from 
it.”  Dr.  Horner  also  concludes  that  Baudelaire’s  superiority  is  due  in  part  to  his 
mastery  of  French  prose,  a  fact  which  was  freely  conceded  in  Baudelaire’s  own  time, 
even  by  those  who  were  contemptuous  of  his  poetry.  In  her  introduction,  Dr.  Horner 
implies  that  Delacroix,  in  this  Journal,  may  have  plagiarized  Baudelaire’s  first  two 
Salons;  the  successful  demonstration  of  the  validity  of  this  exciting  hypothesis  would 
have  greatly  relieved  the  banality  of  her  conclusions. 

It  is  regrettable  that  Dr.  Horner,  in  quoting  from  Baudelaire,  did  not  use  a  stand¬ 
ard  edition  (the  most  obvious  one  being  Crépet’s,  which  she  includes  in  her  bibli¬ 
ography),  instead  of  those  published  by  Skira  and  Aubry,  which  have  no  scholarly 
value.  The  latter,  printed  at  Turin,  is  not  to  be  found  even  at  the  Bibliothèque  Na¬ 
tionale;  literally  hundreds  of  Dr.  Florner’s  page  x-eferences  are  thus  meaningless  to 
most  of  her  readers.  There  are  a  few  serious  slips,  such  as  the  reference  to  Léon 
Lemonnier  as  a  “condisciple  de  Baudelaire,”  (p.  4),  and  the  gai’bled  title  of  Mrs. 
Crowe’s  book  (p.  151,  n.  274). 

On  the  positive  side,  much  can  be  said  of  Dr.  Horner’s  study.  It  is  well  planned, 


conscientiously  documented,  clearly  written;  it  has  an  interesting  bibliography, 
although  it  omits  useful  items  listed  by  Tabarant  and  Ferran. 


University  of  Wisconsin 


W.  T.  Bandy 


Desautels,  Alfred  It.,  S.J.  Les  Mémoires  de  Trévoux  et  le  mouvement  des  idées  au 
XVIIIe  siècle  ( 1701-1784 ).  Vol.  VIII  “Biblioteca  instituti  historici  S.  I.”  Rome: 
Institutum  Historicum  S.  I.,  1956.  Pp.  xxvii  +  256. 

The  Mémoires  de  Trévoux  or  Journal  de  Trévoux  as  it  is  commonly  called,  has  been 
known  and  frequently  quoted  by  students  of  the  Age  of  Enlightenment,  but  no  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  hitherto  to  study  and  expose  systematically  the  wealth  of  in¬ 
formation  contained  in  this  important  Jesuit  joui’nal  of  the  eighteenth  centuxy. 
While  both  Sommervogel  and  Dumas  have  written  brief  histories  of  the  publication, 
the  policies  and  reactions  of  its  editoi's  toward  the  revolution  in  ideas  were  relatively 
unexplored.  Indeed,  these  authors,  by  cataloguing  the  quarrels  and  vicissitudes  of  the 
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early  days  of  the  Mémoires  de  Trévoux,  made  even  more  necessary  an  explanation 
for  the  seemingly  erratic  and  rudderless  course  of  its  editors. 

Les  Mémoires  de  Trévoux  by  Alfred  Desautels  fills  this  longstanding  need.  The 
attitudes  of  the  journalists  on  the  important  problems  besetting  the  minds  of  their 
contemporaries — Cartesianism  versus  Newtonianism,  the  Jesuit-Jansenist  quarrel, 
the  secularization  of  morality,  the  growing  incredulity,  etc. — are  thoroughly  exposed 
and  explained.  The  reason  for  the  sudden  change,  for  example,  from  an  attitude  of 
indulgence  to  one  of  militant  opposition  to  Cartesian  principles  becomes  clear  when 
a  letter  from  the  Father  General  of  the  Jesuit  order  directing  such  an  attitude  is 
brought  to  light. 

One  important  contribution  of  this  work  is  its  dissipation  of  the  impression  that 
there  was  “a”  Journal  de  Trévoux  which  remained  static  and  unchanging  throughout 
its  existence.  There  are  three  definite  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Mémoires  under 
Jesuit  auspices:  1701-1734;  1734-1745;  1745-1762.  The  present  study  deals  with  the 
first  period  only,  but  even  within  this  period  we  find  a  dynamism  and  change  which 
frequently  reflect  the  personal  attitudes  of  the  editors  and  their  assimilation  of  new 
ideas .  Thus  the  transition  from  an  almost  exaggerated  impartiality  at  the  beginning 
to  a  growing  propensity  toward  polemics  becomes  understandable  when  a  change  in 
command  from  Lallemant  (whose  role  in  initiating  the  Mémoires  until  now  had  not 
been  clearly  defined)  to  Tournemine  is  pointed  out.  In  a  penetrating  chapter  on  the 
secularization  of  morality,  the  author  makes  a  valuable  contribution  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  conscious  glorification  of  pagan  philosophers  by  critics  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  religion  as  they  strive  to  separate  morality  from  religion;  here,  furthermore, 
he  clearly  indicates  the  extent  of  their  influence. 

The  gradual  assimilation  of  the  secular  ideal  of  the  “honnête  homme”  even  by  the 
editors  of  the  Mémoires  de  Trévoux  shows  how  much  a  part  of  their  century  they  were. 
Thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  editors  decried  the  sanctification  of  pagan 
philosophers  and  the  tendency  to  compare  their  morality  to  that  of  Christians,  some¬ 
times  to  the  latter’s  disadvantage.  Yet  when  Mme  de  Lambert  published  in  1728  her 
Avis  d'une  mire  à  sa  fille,  reflecting  Bayle’s  naturalistic  morality,  it  was  highly 
praised  by  the  editors  of  the  Mémoires,  and  one  of  them,  Father  Buffier,  wrote  a 
Traité  de  la  société  civile  extolling  the  same  ideal. 

The  coming  to  grips  of  the  Journal  de  Trévoux  with  the  leading  figures  of  the 
“philosophe”  movement  belongs  to  a  later  period.  The  author  occasionally  antici¬ 
pates  the  effect  that  Voltaire’s  Lettres  philosophiques  will  have  on  the  journalists  but, 
understandably,  does  not  go  into  detail.  The  following  statement  concerning  the 
appearance  of  these  Lettres  needs  some  further  comment,  however,  to  avoid  mis¬ 
understanding:  “Navrés  que  cet  ancien  élève  ait  si  peu  profité  de  leurs  préceptes, 
les  rédacteurs  ouvrent  le  feu  à  leur  tour.”  (p.  240).  This  gives  the  impression  that  the 
Lettres  philosophiques  resulted  in  open  warfare  between  the  Jesuits  and  their  ex-pupil, 
when  in  reality  the  Mémoires  continued  to  praise  him  highly,  no  doubt  convinced 
that  the  errant  philosopher  might  still  be  won  back  to  the  fold.  Father  Tournemine 
continued  to  correspond  with  Voltaire,  and  a  letter  written  in  1738  indicates  his 
attitude:  “Quand  étudierez -vous  la  religion  sans  prévention,  sans  préjugés?  .  .  .  Ma 
tendresse  paternelle  pour  vous  me  le  fait  souhaiter  ardemment  et  le  demander 
tous  les  jours  au  maître  des  cœurs,  au  père  des  lumières;  sa  miséricorde  et  votre  excel¬ 
lent  esprit  me  le  font  espérer”  (Theodore  Besterman,  Voltaire's  Corres.  VII,  344). 
It  is  not  until  the  renewal  of  Voltaire’s  irreligious  writings  in  1750  and  his  subse¬ 
quent  alliance  with  the  Encyclopedists  that  the  Jesuits  realize  the  futility  of  their 
efforts  and  attack  him  openly  and  severely  in  their  Mémoires. 
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This  first  volume,  covering  the  early  period  of  the  Journal  de  Trévoux,  will  be  a 
useful  source  of  reference  for  those  interested  in  the  history  of  ideas  during  the 
opening  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  study  has  the  added  advantage  of 
presenting  a  wealth  of  material  interestingly  and,  unlike  the  works  of  Sommervogel 
and  Dumas  which  betray  an  apologetic  intent,  it  maintains  a  high  level  of  historical 
objectivity  throughout. 

Indiana  University  John  N.  Pappas 


Niess,  Robert  J.  Julien  Benda.  Ann  Arbor:  The  University  of  Michigan  Press, 
1956.  Pp.  x  +  361.  $6.50. 

If  Julien  Benda  had  not  lived  so  long,  or  had  written  less,  we  should  doubtless 
remember  him  better  now.  His  roles  in  the  intellectual  aftermath  of  the  Dreyfus 
Case,  in  the  first,  furious  resistance  to  Bergsonism,  and  in  that  curious  upheaval 
which  Thibaudet  called  “la  liquidation  du  Romantisme,”  would  have  been  enough  to 
earn  him  a  long  paragraph  in  the  literary  history  of  our  time.  But  he  went  on  writing 
long  after  most  men  stop,  and  the  last  of  his  writing  was  not  so  good  as  the  first. 
So  there  had  to  be  someone  like  Mr.  Niess,  with  the  intelligence  and  patience  to  dig 
his  way  through  the  clutter  of  clear  ideas,  before  the  eventual  paragraph  could  be 
written. 

Finished  before  Benda’s  death,  though  published  just  after  it,  the  book  arranges 
Benda’s  writings  topically  under  such  rubrics  as  “The  Clerc,”  “Politics:  France 
Within,”  “Politics:  Internationalism,”  and  “Classics  and  Romantics,”  so  that  what 
we  get  primarily  is  a  lucid  interpretation  of  Benda’s  thought — stripped  of  its  pseudo¬ 
paradoxes  and  apparent  contradictions.  And  at  the  same  time,  thanks  to  the  author’s 
careful  handling  of  chronology  within  the  chapters,  it  also  presents  itself  as  an  intel¬ 
lectual  biography  of  the  first  order.  Mr.  Niess  has  worked  only  with  known  materials, 
but  this  was  what  was  most  needed:  the  anecdotes  may  come  when  they  will. 

Benda  remains  predominantly  the  critic  of  Belphégor  and  of  La  Trahison  des  clercs, 
but  these  monuments  now  arise  out  of  a  coherent  context.  One  may  want  to  argue  with 
Mr.  Niess  now  and  then:  without  his  guidance  I  would,  myself,  have  gone  on  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  precept  and  example  of  Spinoza  were  more  important  influences  on 
the  formation  of  Eleuthère  than  appears  to  have  been  the  case — and  I  may  yet  return 
to  my  opinion.  But  his  book  is  so  reasonable  in  tone  and  informed  with  such  obvious 
thoroughness  that  one  is  aware  of  disagreeing  only  at  one’s  own  peril,  and  his  style  is 
so  easily  and  quietly  persuasive  that  one  does  not  want  to  disagree  anyhow.  The  book 
is  an  excellent  contribution  to  intellectual  as  well  as  literary  history,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  Press  has  given  it  a  physical  form  worthy  of  its  distinguished 


contents. 

Harvard  University 


W. M.  Frohock 


Walter  A.  Strauss.  Proust  and  Literature.  The  Novelist  as  a  Critic.  Cambridge. 

Harvard  University  Press,  1957.  Pp.  viii  +  263.  $4.75. 

Mr.  Strauss  has  had  the  flair  and  the  luck  to  hit  upon  one  of  the  freshest  and 
richest  thesis  subjects  in  contemporary  literature.  Similar  studies  could  be  under¬ 
taken  on  Gide  (or  Giraudoux,  or  Cocteau,  or  Sartre)  and  literature.  But  Proust  has 
been  dead  thirty -five  years.  His  correspondence  has  few  secrets  to  yield.  The  publica¬ 
tion  of  Jean  Santeuil  and  even  more  that  of  the  heterogeneous  volume  of  essays  and 
fictional  fragments  entitled  Contre  Sainte-Beuve  have  thrown  light  on  his  taste  and  on 
his  judgment  of  past  writers.  While  perhaps  not  so  illuminating  as  his  pages  on 
Vinteuil  and  on  Elstir,  on  music  and  painting,  Proust’s  developments  on  literature 
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form  an  integral  part  of  his  novel.  Few,  if  any,  of  his  ephemeral  pieces  of  criticism 
fail  to  afford  insights  into  the  mind  of  the  novelist. 

The  order  adopted  is  the  logical  one  :  the  chronological  order  of  the  writers  treated 
by  Proust.  For  little  could  be  inferred  from  the  evolution  of  Proust’s  attitude  to  the 
Parnassians  for  example,  whom  he  admired  warmly  at  the  time  of  Jean  Santeuil, 
to  Ruskin  and  to  Flaubert  whom  he  came  to  revere  less  as  he  matured.  Racine, 
Mme.  de  Sévigné  and  Saint-Simon  are  the  classical  authors  on  whom  Proust  expressed 
himself  most  fully.  He  felt  no  interest  in  the  eighteenth  century,  not  even  in  Rousseau 
or  in  the  erotic  or  sensuous  chapters  of  unknown  lands  of  that  age  (Laclos,  Sade). 
Baudelaire  and  Balzac  loom  large  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  nineteenth  century; 
Mr.  Strauss’  study  of  Proust’s  attitude  to  them  is  exhaustive  and  perceptive.  But  a 
full  length  work  on  the  Balzacian  obsessions  and  influences  in  the  Proustian  novel 
has  yet  to  be  attempted.  Flaubert,  Stendhal  (on  whom  Proust  was  curiously  discreet), 
Nerval  follow;  and  Proust’s  bête  noire,  Sainte-beuve.  The  barbed  arrows  with  which 
Proust  pierced  that  great  critic  are  in  truth  directed  at  all  criticism  which  fails  to 
understand  what  is  new  in  contemporary  art.  Proust  was  pleading  his  own  case  and 
that  of  most  innovators  when  he  heaped  up  blame  on  Sainte-Beuve ’s  glaring  failure 
to  enter  into  the  vision  of  men  younger  than  he  was.  The  process  by  which  an  original 
artist  must  gradually  create  the  new  taste  by  which  he  will  be  judged,  reversing  the 
timid  verdict  of  his  contemporaries,  held  unceasing  fascination  for  him. 

On  foreign  writers,  even  on  George  Eliot  and  Dostoevsky,  Proust’s  judgments  did 
not  show  the  same  penetration  as  his  comments  on  Flaubert  and  Balzac.  Ruskin’s 
translator  remained  strangely  untouched  by  any  non-French  literary  tradition. 
On  his  own  century,  Proust  had  little  to  say  which  was  heartfelt  or  valid,  not  even  on 
Anatole  France,  Bourget,  Régnier  or  Anna  de  Noailles.  Snobbery,  fear  of  displeasing 
and  perhaps  a  certain  effeminacy  of  critical  taste,  when  it  came  to  recent  music, 
painting  and  literature,  kept  him  from  showing  the  same  fearless  gift  of  scientific 
analysis  of  human  delusions  as  he  displayed  in  his  novel. 

This  survey  of  Proust’s  critical  judgments,  which  often  were  elicited  by  some  chance 
circumstance  (since,  unlike  Anatole  France  or  P.  Bourget,  Proust  never  was  a  regular 
critic)  does  not  in  truth  come  up  to  the  expectations  aroused  by  the  title  Proust  and 
Literature.  It  was  bound  to  resort  to  quotations  lavishly  and  to  analyze  lengthily 
essays  which  are  very  clear  in  themselves.  The  pace  of  Mr.  Strauss’  volume  is  some¬ 
what  slow,  the  style  a  little  pedestrian  but  never  unduly  heavy.  The  young  author 
shows  a  gift  of  judicious  and  balanced  discernment  which  is  often  the  privilege  of 
gray-haired  scholars.  One  might  wish  a  little  more  zest  and  brilliance,  a  flash  of  pas¬ 
sion  by  which  even  dissertations  can  be  illuminated.  But  his  volume  is  honest  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  complete  and  useful.  Its  author  will  not  stop  at  this  most 
estimable  “début.” 

Yale  University  Henri  Peyre 

A  Critical  Bibliography  of  French  Literature;  Vol.  II:  The  Sixteenth  Century.  Edited 
by  Alexander  H.  Schütz.  Syracuse  University  Press,  1956.  Pp.  xxxii  -f-  365. 

Ihis  latest  volume  to  appear  in  the  series  of  bibliographies  of  French  literature 
under  the  general  editorship  of  D.  C.  Cabeen  maintains  the  very  high  standard  of 
excellence  set  by  its  predecessors  which  covered  the  fields  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century.  In  many  respects  the  present  volume  presented  even 
greater  problems  of  organization  and  presentation  than  the  others.  The  close  inter¬ 
relations  during  the  sixteenth  century  between  French  literature  and  other  domains, 
such  as  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish  literature,  scientific  and  technical  fields' 
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philosophy,  theology,  and  many  others,  were  probably  more  constant  and  more  com¬ 
plex  than  at  any  other  time  before  or  after.  Professor  Schütz  and  his  collaborators 
have  brought  order  and  clarity  into  this  vast  amount  of  material,  and  they  have 
provided  for  the  first  time  a  compendious  and  dependable  guide  in  a  field  where  it  is 
particularly  needed. 

When  the  literature  of  a  century  is  classified  under  eighteen  headings  treated  by 
thirty-six  different  scholars,  there  is  bound  to  be  some  unevenness,  some  differences 
of  opinion,  and  even  some  crossing  of  wires.  A  writer  like  Marguerite  de  Navarre 
would  clearly  have  to  be  listed  under  many  different  headings,  but  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  unnecessary  duplication  when  the  same  is  done  with  Héroet,  who  is  classed 
among  “Miscellaneous  Writers”  (Chapter  III),  and  then  again  among  the  writers 
of  “The  Platonic  Movement”  (Chapter  IV).  The  items  listed  under  both  headings 
are  of  necessity  virtually  identical.  Again,  Palissy  and  Paré  are  of  course  to  be  found 
in  Chapter  XIII  (“Technical  Writers”),  but  it  is  hard  to  justify  their  inclusion  as 
well  in  the  chapter  on  “Writers  on  Religion”  (Chapter  XI)  under  the  subheading 
“The  Protestant  Writers.”  Not  only  is  Paré’s  Protestantism  highly  dubious,  but  he 
surely  cannot  be  considered  a  writer  on  religion  at  all.  Curiously  enough  the  one 
item  which  treats  Palissy  specifically  as  a  religious  figure  is  to  be  found  under  “Tech¬ 
nical  Writers”  and  not  in  the  section  on  “Writers  on  Religion.” 

Sometimes  there  are  interesting  differences  in  the  critical  estimates  of  the  same 
title  by  different  contributors.  Jourda’s  Marguerite  d’Angoulême,  for  instance,  is 
listed  by  Professor  Harvitt  under  “Marot,”  by  Professor  Meylan  under  “The  Platonic 
Movement,”  and  Professors  Hassell  and  Wiley  under  “Conteurs  and  Novelists.” 
Mr.  Meylan’s  praise  of  the  work  is  carefully  measured,  and  he  concludes  that  “a 
more  specific  index  would  have  made  the  book  less  unwieldy.”  Messrs.  Hassell  and 
Wiley,  on  the  other  hand,  find  the  work  “magnificent”  and  “thoroughly  indexed.” 
Professor  Frame  (112)  considers  Raoul  Morçay’s  La  Renaissance  the  best  full  treat¬ 
ment  of  subject,  despite  some  weaknesses  like  comparatively  meager  and  disappoint¬ 
ing  treatment  of  Montaigne.”  In  the  section  on  Montaigne,  however,  Professors 
Strawn  and  Will  (1685)  express  the  opinion  that  Morçay’s  treatment  of  the  Essayist 
is  “one  of  the  best  brief  discussions  of  M.’s  life  and  works.” 

Such  differences  of  opinion  are  no  doubt  wholesome,  and  it  is  good  for  users  of  this 
volume  to  have  them,  but  a  more  systematic  indication  of  cross-references  in  such 


cases  would  seem  almost  obligatory . 

There  are  some  strange  omissions  of  important  works  which  should  surely  have 
been  listed.  Perhaps  only  bibliophiles  will  regret  the  absence  of  Grolier  although 
collections  and  libraries  might  well  have  merited  a  separate  subheading  but  it  is 
difficult  to  justify  the  lack  of  a  separate  listing  of  Lalanne’s  edition  of  Brantôme,  of 
any  edition  at  all  of  Tory’s  Champfleury,  or  of  the  Satire  Ménipée. 

Despite  all  minor  reservations — and  it  is  always  easy  to  cavil  at  a  bibliography 
this  remains  an  excellent  and  an  indispensable  tool,  a  mine  of  information  for  the 
specialized  scholar  as  well  as  for  the  beginning  student.  Many  of  the  items  listed  are 
found  only  in  little  known  provincial  publications  or  in  very  rare  sixteenth-century 
editions  which  might  very  well  escape  the  attention  even  of  the  specialist.  Materials 
scattered  far  and  wide  (the  preliminary  listing  of  abbreviations  used  for  periodicals, 
collections,  miscellanies,  etc.,  alone  occupies  more  than  twelve  pages)  are  gathered 
together,  rationally  ordered,  and  succinctly  but  critically  described  by  a  group  of  the 
most  highly  qualified  American  seiziemistes .  All  students  of  French  literature  are 

henceforth  very  much  in  their  debt. 

„  tt  *  -,  Jean  Misrahi 

Fordham  University 
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Adler,  Alfred.  Sens  et  Composition  du  J  eu  de  la  Feuillée.  Ann  Arbor:  The  University 
of  Michigan  Press,  1957.  Pp.  46.  $2.00. 

The  thirteenth  century  J  eu  de  la  Feuillée  by  Adam  le  Bossu  of  Arras  is  a  light 
comedy  which  was  obviously  written  to  furnish  entertainment  for  the  author’s  com¬ 
patriots  by  making  fun  of  their  foibles.  The  characters  in  the  piece  include  Adam 
himself,  his  father  and  a  group  of  friends,  all  of  whom  come  in  for  a  fair  share  of  the 
twitting.  Adam  would  have  us  know  that  he  is  aware  of  his  own  uxoriousness,  of  his 
father’s  obesity,  stinginess  and  devotion  to  the  bottle,  and  of  various  other  people’s 
assorted  sins  and  follies.  To  press  home  his  jibes  the  author  introduces  us  to  an  un¬ 
conventional  plot  and  a  disparate  collection  of  dramatis  personae.  The  real  people 
in  the  play  are  augmented  by  an  anonymous  monk  and  physician,  a  young  idiot  and 
his  father  and  by  good  and  bad  fairies.  There  are  also  a  few  named  characters  who 
may  or  may  not  have  been  recognizable  to  the  audience.  Scholars  have  long  been 
occupied  in  trying  to  understand  the  topical  allusions  of  the  play  and  in  trying  to 
identify  those  participating  or  mentioned  in  it.  Nevertheless  the  meaning  of  some  of 
the  comedy  still  escapes  us;  the  language  too  is  sometimes  difficult  or  at  least  highly 
colloquial;  and  the  mixture  of  reality  and  fantasy  tends  to  confound  the  literal¬ 
minded. 

Adler  is  fully  aware  of  all  this,  wastes  no  time  on  well-established  facts,  but  seeks 
instead  to  shed  light  on  the  problems  of  the  play  by  equating  its  matter  and  technique 
with  the  philosophical  concepts  current  in  its  time.  (His  monograph  is  designed  for 
those  conversant  with  the  text  and  since  it  omits  so  much  and  is  so  short,  it  might 
well  have  been  printed  as  a  contribution  to  some  scholarly  journal.)  He  realizes  of 
course  that  Adam’s  audience  would  hardly  have  been  concerned  with  scholastic  phi¬ 
losophy,  but  he  believes  that  Adam,  a  clerk,  consciously  or  unconsciously  must  have 
been  influenced  by  the  doctrines  of  his  day  and  have  reflected  them.  Thus  Adler 
finds  in  the  famous  description  of  Adam’s  wife  (how  the  lover  in  his  youth  saw  in  his 
lady  a  succession  of  beauties  that  later  in  the  disillusionment  of  marriage  he  con¬ 
sidered  disfigurements)  a  literary  use  of  the  ugly  in  the  service  of  the  Platonic  ideal 
of  beauty,  “le  laid  au  service  de  l’idéal  platonique  de  la  vraie  beauté”  (p.  11).  Simi¬ 
larly  he  thinks  that  in  the  scenes  involving  illnesses  (Adam  ridicules  those  sick  of 
avarice,  fools  in  need  of  a  cure,  etc.),  the  poet  is  employing  le  laid  for  ulterior 
purposes. 


For  Adler  our  comedy  contains  “un  élément  de  trobar  dus”  (p.  39),  an  obscurity 
that  he  has  tried  to  penetrate.  In  the  course  of  his  study  he  believes  that  he  has 
established  a  new  sense  of  unity  in  the  play  and  a  new  evaluation  of  its  use  of  folk- 
loristic  themes.  I  can  only  echo  a  word  that  appears  often  in  the  course  of  the  mono¬ 
graph.  peut-être.  But  my  own  impression  is  that  some  of  his  conclusions  are  highly 
questionable  (e.g.  the  explanation  of  Walet’s  folly,  p.  19;  the  Dervé  and  his  father 
regarded  as  doublets  of  Adam  and  his  father,  p.  20;  the  interpretation  of  Adam’s 
‘bigamy’  as  involving  his  return  to  school  while  married  to  Marie,  p.  23;  etc.,  etc.) 
and  that  this  attempt  at  an  explication  de  texte  in  terms  of  a  putative  philosophical 
background  contributes  little  of  value  for  an  understanding  of  the  play 

Baltimore  Grace  Frank 


Simon,  Pierre-Henri.  Histoire  de  la  littérature  française  contemporaine.  Paris: 

Armand  Colin,  1956.  2  volumes.  Pp.  224  &  224.  Frs  :  600. 

Albert  Béguin  écrivait  en  Janvier  1955  dans  Esprit :  “On  ne  peut  plus  aujourd’hui 
faire  d  histoire  littéraire.  ...  Il  nous  manque  encore  le  critique  audacieux  qui  boule¬ 
versera  les  habitudes  historiennes  comme  Malraux  a  saccagé  les  vitrines  immobiles 
de  l’histoire  de  l’Art.” 
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Pierre-Henri  Simon  qui  vient  de  publier  cette  Histoire  de  la  littérature  française 
contemporaine  n’est  pas  ce  critique  audacieux  et  son  livre  ne  vient  en  rien  infirmer  le 
jugement  de  Béguin.  Il  mérite  pourtant  d’être  accueilli  avec  une  faveur  toute  parti¬ 
culière.  Car  enfin,  nous  l’enseignons  la  littérature  contemporaine,  et  nous  nous 
sommes  souvent  plaints  de  la  médiocrité,  voire  de  la  nullité  des  manuels  destinés  à 
nous  aider  dans  cette  tâche.  Or  en  voici  un,  simple,  relativement  complet  sans  devenir 
catalogue,  capable  de  donner  à  l’étudiant  (et  au  professeur)  une  idée  claire  et  juste 
de  la  littérature  de  ce  demi  siècle. 

Mr.  Simon  s’est  proposé  de  “dégager,  de  la  masse  des  documents  imprimés,  les 
lignes  maitresses  d’une  littérature,  la  situation  respective  des  grandes  œuvres,  la 
géographie  des  courants  intellectuels,  esthétiques  et  spirituels  pour  une  période 
donnée.”  Il  a  parfaitement  réussi  et  son  travail  brille  précisément  par  cette  mise  en 
place  des  écrivains  et  des  œuvres,  par  la  lucidité  de  l’analyse  du  mouvement  des  idées 
et  par  la  solidité  de  l’échelle  des  valeurs  littéraires  qu’il  nous  propose.  Il  suffit  pour 
en  être  convaincu  de  lire  la  première  partie  du  livre  (il  y  en  a  quatre)  qui  traite  du 
premier  avant-guerre.  L’auteur  commence  par  les  continuateurs  du  XIXe  siècle  et 
il  se  montre  équitable — ni  cet  excès  d’honneur,  ni  cette  indignité — pour  France,  Loti, 
Bourget,  Barrés;  il  distingue  ensuite,  dans  ce  qu’il  appelle  le  style  de  l’avant-guerre, 
la  littérature  de  consommation  (où  il  a  le  bon  sens  de  ranger  Rostand,  Jammes,  Anna 
de  Noailles  etc.  .  .  .)  de  la  littérature  d’invention  dans  laquelle  il  sépare  les  politiques 
(Maurras,  Péguy,  Sorel,  Suarès,  Rolland)  des  grands  créateurs  (Gide,  Claudel, 
Valéry,  Proust).  Le  tableau  est  excellent  autant  que  les  analyses  particulières  (celles 
de  Gide,  Claudel  et  Proust  entre  autres.) 

Cet  exemple  montre  bien  le  procédé  de  classement  auquel  s’est  rallié  Mr.  Simon. 
Rejetant  la  distinction  des  genres  comme  périmée — au  XXe  siècle,  tout  est  plus  ou 
moins  roman! — refusant  comme  trop  vague  la  notion  de  génération,  il  s’arrête  à 
celle  de  moment  historique.  Par  moment,  il  entend  “une  convergence  fortuite  de  faits 
politiques,  économiques,  intellectuels  et  moraux,  créant  pour  un  temps  donné  des 
conditions  communes  au  déploiement  des  activités  créatrices.”  On  doit  convenir 
avec  lui  que  de  1900  à  1950,  ces  moments  sont  particulièrement  nets:  1900-1914:  le 
premier  avant-guerre,  1919-1930:  l’après-guerre,  1930-39:  le  second  avant-guerre, 
1940-50:  la  guerre  et  ses  suites.  Ce  procédé,  mettant  l’accent  sur  l’évolution  d’un 
écrivain  a  l’avantage  de  rendre  sensible  la  relation  histoire-littérature  si  carac¬ 
téristique  de  l’époque  contemporaine.  Mais  il  a  l’inconvénient,  atténué  par  un  index 
à  la  fin  du  deuxième  volume,  de  morceler  l’étude  de  chaque  auteur. 

On  pourra  chicaner  Mr.  Simon  sur  bien  des  points.  Il  me  semble  très  indulgent 
pour  Jules  Romains,  peut-être  un  peu  sévère  pour  le  Surréalisme,  et  il  passe  trop 
rapidement  sur  Sartre  et  Camus.  Petits  détails!  J’avoue  moins  comprendre  la  place 
consacrée  à  Daniel -Rops  dont  les  romans  sont  illisibles,  à  Joseph  Malègue  ou  même 
à  Van  der  Meersh  Une  simple  mention  dans  le  répertoire  bio-bibliographiaue,  très 
utile,  qui  figure  à  la  fin  de  chaque  volume  eût  suffi.  Autre  objection:  la  bibliographie 
générale  est  bien  fantaisiste!  Mais  sans  doute  est-ce  là  un  défaut  dû  aux  limites  de  la 
Collection  Armand  Colin  qui  publie  le  livre. 

Telle  qu’elle  est,  cette  Histoire  de  la  littérature  française  contemporaine  surclasse 
aisément  celles  qui  l’ont  précédée.  Rendons  en  grâce  à  son  auteur. 

University  of  Michigan  Jean  R.  Carduner 


Morrissette,  Bruce.  The  Great  Rimbaud  Forgery.  The  Affair  of  La  Chasse  spiri¬ 
tuelle’.  With  Unpublished  Documents  and  an  Anthology  of  Rimbaldian  Pastiches. 
Saint  Louis  :  Washington  University  Studies,  1956. 

Dans  un  solide  et  substantiel  ouvrage,  M.  Bruce  Morrissette  analyse  La  Chasse 
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spirituelle,  le  faux  Rimbaud  que  deux  pasticheurs  de  talent,  Akakia-Viala  et  Nicolas 
Bataille,  ont  réussi  à  publier  au  Mercure  de  France  en  mai  1949,  et  qui  a  trompé  une 
bonne  partie  de  la  critique.  On  ne  peut  que  louer  M.  Morrissette  pour  l’abondance  de 
ses  recherches,  la  précision  des  détails,  la  patience  qu’il  a  mise  à  débrouiller  cette 
affaire  et  aussi  la  passion  d’un  Rimbaldien  à  défendre  le  poète  devant  les  contrafaçons. 
Il  montre  une  connaissance  très  sûre  du  style  ou  plutôt  des  styles  de  Rimbaud  et 
fait  une  analyse  serrée  de  ce  pastiche  pour  prouver  combien  il  est  peu,  ou  pas  assez, 
ou  trop  rimbaldien.  Il  expose  les  indécisions  et  les  erreurs  de  la  critique  devant  un 
pastiche  assez  grossier  auquel  un  fin  connaisseur  de  la  poésie  ne  devait  pas  se  laisser 
prendre.  Il  fallait  une  fois  pour  toutes  ressembler  les  documents  de  cette  affaire  et 
M.  Morrissette  s’est  acquitté  de  cette  tâche  avec  des  dons  indéniables  d’érudit,  de 
critique,  de  journaliste,  on  pourrait  même  ajouter  de  détective. 

Cette  étude  peut  servir  à  une  connaissance  plus  profonde  de  Rimbaud  et  peut 
être  continuée  par  le  lecteur.  Il  se  demandera  si  même  dans  l’œuvre  originale  de 
Rimbaud  il  n’y  a  pas  souvent  des  pastiches  d'un  ordre  suprême,  ceux  auxquels  le 
poète,  mime  parfait,  n’échappe  jamais,  c’est-à-dire  ces  poèmes  qui  ne  sont  pas  tant 
“rimbaldiens”  qu’inspirés  fortement  par  Hugo,  Baudelaire  et  Verlaine.  Rimbaud — et 
comment  pourrait-il  en  être  autrement  chez  un  adolescent  de  génie? — écrit  d’abord 
dans  le  sillage  des  autres.  Les  images  violentes,  les  couleurs  frappantes,  le  vocabu¬ 
laire  vigoureux  et  forcé  du  Bateau  ivre  et  de  poèmes  satiriques  du  genre  des  Assis  ne 
sont  pas  d’une  originalité  absolument  convaincante  après  les  poèmes  visionnaires 
de  Hugo  ou  ses  poèmes  satiriques;  parfois,  c’est  Baudelaire,  son  “dieu,”  qui  parle 
dans  ses  vers;  et  Verlaine  le  conduit  souvent  vers  la  “chanson  grise”  et  les  frontières 
de  l’ineffable.  C’est  probablement  dans  les  poèmes  en  prose  qu’il  montre  le  plus 
d’originalité,  de  personnalité,  et  qu’il  peut  donner  à  un  lecteur  enthousiaste  le  sens 
du  surnaturel.  Mais  la  réalité  de  ces  poèmes  reste,  nous  semble-t-il,  avant  tout  sonore, 
c’est-à-dire  que  le  tourment  y  est  peut-être  plus  d’ordre  poétique  que  d’ordre  méta¬ 
physique.  Rimbaud  est  loin  d’avoir  ici  la  langue  créatrice  de  visions  que  l’on  trouve 
chez  D’Aubigné  et  Hugo,  la  langue  créatrice  de  musiques  incertaines  de  Verlaine  et 
d’Apollinaire;  il  n’a  pas  non  plus  la  clarté  sublime  de  Valéry.  Il  n’a  pas  un  style,  il 
a  des  styles  qui  ressemblent  souvent  à  d’autres  styles. 

The  Great  Rimbaud  Forgery  est  un  travail  important  parce  qu’il  nous  fait  réfléchir 
sur  le  pastiche  et  nous  montre  combien  les  pastiches  des  écrivains  peuvent  nous 
éclairer  sur  ce  qui  fait  l’essence  même  de  leur  style.  Quels  sont  les  écrivains  que  l’on 
peut  et  que  l’on  aime  pasticher? — Ceux  qui  ont  une  manie.  Il  y  a  des  écrivains  qu’on 
ne  pastiche  pas,  comme  Montaigne,  La  Fontaine,  Pascal.  Il  en  est  d’autres  qui  in¬ 
vitent  au  pastiche  par  ce  qu’il  y  a  de  plus  mauvais,  de  plus  artificiel  dans  leur  œuvre. 
Certains  poèmes  de  Rimbaud  se  prêtent  facilement  au  pastiche,  ceux  qui  vivent  par 
1  explosion  des  images  forcées,  des  couleurs  violentes,  par  un  vocabulaire  extrême 
et  des  jeux  éblouissants  de  sons.  Il  faut  bien  admettre  que  le  pastiche  du  Bateau  ivre 
est  possible  avec  ses  “horreurs  mystiques”,  ses  “vacheries  hystériques”,  ses  “Océans 
poussifs”,  ses  “lunules  électriques”,  ses  “ventouses  jaunes”.  Les  Chercheuses  de  poux, 
au  contraire,  poème  subtil,  discret,  dont  le  climat  est  vraiment  original,  ne  s’imite 
guère. 

Après  la  lecture  de  l’étude  de  M.  Morrissette,  on  retournera  à  Rimbaud  pour  le 
lire  d’une  façon  plus  juste  et  il  en  sortira  toujours  assez  grand.  Cette  lecture  pourra 
aussi  nous  éclairer  davantage  sur  le  fameux  renoncement  de  Rimbaud  à  la  poésie. 
On  en  parle  comme  d’un  acte  d’héroïsme;  on  a  peur  de  s’approcher  de  ce  mystère, 
on  veut  y  voir  un  sacrifice:  le  génie  renonçant  à  l’acte  du  génie.  Ne  pourraiton  pas  y 
voir  l’acte  seul  possible  chez  un  adolescent  de  génie  qui,  ayant  écrit  plusieurs  années 
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dans  des  moments  d’inspiration  et  d’influences,  s’est  trouvé  tout  à  coup  devant  lui- 
même,  devant  son  âme  dépouillée  de  ses  illusions,  de  cette  sublime  illusion,  la  poésie, 
mais  aussi  devant  son  âme  dépouillée  de  ce  qu’elle  avait  reçu  des  autres  et  emprunté 
aux  autres?  Il  se  sera  dit:  A  quoi  bon?  Laissons  tomber  ce  vêtement  verbal,  allons  à 
la  recherche  de  nous-même,  de  notre  vie,  de  notre  action.  S’il  y  avait  eu  en  Rimbaud 
l’étoffe  d’un  Hugo,  d’un  D’Aubigné,  d’un  Ronsard,  se  serait-il  arrêté  si  tôt,  et  même 
s’il  avait  renoncé  à  la  poésie,  sa  prose  épistolaire  n’aurait-elle  pas  trahi  encore  un  génie 
vivant,  alors  que  la  correspondance  d’Abyssinie  est  écrite  dans  la  prose  la  plus  banale 
et  la  plus  vide? 

The  Great  Rimbaud  Forgery  est  très  bien  présenté  par  les  “Washington  University 
Studies”  de  Saint-Louis.  Voici  un  ouvrage  qui  mérite  l’attention  de  tout  Rimbaldien, 
de  tout  amateur  de  poésie  et  de  curiosités  littéraires. 

University  of  Wisconsin  Alfred  Glauser 

Creative  Works 

Demorest,  Jean -Jacques.  Les  Passionnés  ont  vécu.  Paris:  Les  Editions  de  Minuit, 
1956.  Pp.  267.  Frs.  600. 

En  lisant  ce  beau  roman  de  Jean-Jacques  Demorest,  je  me  suis  demandé  à  plusieurs 
reprises  pourquoi  aucun  livre,  jusqu’ici,  n’a  célébré  l’épopée  de  ces  jeunes  gens  qui, 
arrivés  les  uns  de  France,  les  autres  des  colonies  ou  de  l’étranger  et,  s’étant  engagés 
dans  les  Forces  Françaises  en  Angleterre,  avaient  été  envoyés  à  l’Ecole  Militaire  des 
Cadets  de  la  France  Libre.  Cette  Ecole— le  Saint-Cyr  de  la  France  Libre— fut  située  à 
ses  débuts  à  Malvern  et  plus  tard  à  Ribbesfor  Hall,  près  de  Bewdley.  Là,  en  pleine 
campagne  anglaise,  dans  un  manoir  entouré  de  huttes  en  tôle  ondulée,  plusieurs 
promotions  d’aspirants  furent  formées  qui  devaient  maintenir  les  traditions  militaires 
françaises  sur  les  champs  de  bataille  d’Afrique,  d’Italie,  de  France,  d’Allemagne, 
d’Indochine  et  même  de  Corée. 

Ceux  qui  passèrent  par  cette  Ecole  ne  pourront  jamais  oublier  l’atmosphère  qui  y 
régnait:  une  atmosphère  de  travail,  de  joie,  de  fierté  et  de  patriotisme  (patriotisme 
discret,  muet  même,  mais  après  tout  les  Cadets  étaient  tous  volontaires  et  n’avaient 
aucun  besoin  d’afficher  leurs  sentiments!).  Et  surtout  une  atmosphère  de  jeunesse, 
un  peu  folle  et  tapageuse  parfois,  mais  toujours  saine  et  sympathique. 

C’est  un  peu  de  cette  atmosphère  que  l’on  retrouve  dans  Les  Passionnés  ont  vécu. 
(Le  titre  est  tiré  de  Chamfort:  “Les  raisonnables  ont  duré.  Les  passionnés  ont  vécu,” 
cité  par  le  Général  de  Gaulle  dans  son  discours  du  18  juin  1942.)  L’auteur  ne  nous  le 
dit  pas,  mais  il  est  fort  probable  que  Kerguelen,  Guérin  et  Delieu,  les  trois  principaux 
acteurs  dans  ce  récit  épisodique  de  la  guerre  au  désert  et  de  la  guerre  en  Italie,  sont 
d’anciens  cadets  de  la  France  Libre  devenus  chefs  de  section.  Leurs  paroles,  leurs 
attitudes,  leur  camaraderie  affectueuse  et  (en  surface)  gouailleuse  ont  un  accent 
“ribbesfordien”  indéniable.  L’auteur  étant  lui-même  un  ancien  de  l’Ecole,  de  la 
promotion  “Fezzan-Tunisie”,  cette  constatation  n’a,  de  ma  part,  rien  de  bien  sorcier. 

Une  deuxième  constatation  s’impose  immédiatement.  Les  batailles,  les  coups  de 
main  qui  nous  sont  décrits,  ainsi  que  les  tableaux  des  soldats  au  front  et  au  repos, 
sont  tous  tirés  de  l’expérience  de  l’auteur.  Celui-ci  n’a  pas  cherché  à  nous  brosser  un 
vaste  panorama  de  la  Deuxième  Guerre  Mondiale,  ni  même  d’une  Campagne  de 
cette  Guerre.  Il  nous  a  présenté,  tout  simplement,  des  épisodes  de  deux  Campagnes 
vécus  par  une  Compagnie  d’infanterie  appartenant  à  une  Brigade  de  la  France  Libre. 
Les  officiers  :  Kerguelen,  Guérin,  Delieu  et  leur  Capitaine  et,  à  plus  forte  raison,  leurs 
Sénégalais— ne  savent  que  peu  et  ne  s’occupent  guère  de  ce  qui  se  passe  hors  de  leur 
secteur.  Ce  qui  les  préoccupe  c’est  leur  propre  tâche  à  accomplir.  Parfois  ils  se  lais- 
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sent  aller  à  parler  de  ce  que  leur  réserve  l’avenir,  mais  ces  moments  sont  rares.  Car 
leurs  journées,  et  leurs  nuits,  sont  trop  bien  remplies  des  besognes  de  leur  vie  de 
guerriers.  J’y  vois  une  autre  preuve  de  la  vérité  de  ce  récit. 

C’est  avec  soulagement  que  l’on  constate  aussi  que  ce  qui  semblait  être  devenu  le 
trait  caractéristique  des  livres  de  guerre,  je  veux  dire  le  langage  ordurier,  est  ici  totale¬ 
ment  absent.  Que  l’on  n’aille  pas  reprocher  à  l’auteur  d’avoir  volontairement  épuré 
le  langage  de  ses  camarades,  qu’on  lui  sache  gré  simplement  d’avoir  omis  les  quelques 
jurons  qui,  à  des  moments  critiques,  jaillissent  aux  lèvres  françaises!  (Il  faut  bien 
reconnaître  aussi  que  les  soldats  français  n’avaient  pas,  pendant  cette  dernière  guerre, 
l’habitude  bien  connue  des  soldats  américians  de  préfacer  chaque  substantif  d’un 
certain  mot  qui,  à  la  longue,  devenait  tristement  monotone.) 

Il  n’y  aurait  qu’un  reproche  à  faire  à  l’auteur:  c’est  d’avoir  négligé  de  mettre  de  la 
chair  et  des  os  à  ses  personnages.  Nous  entendons  parler  Kerguelen,  Guérin,  Delieu 
et  les  autres,  mais  nous  ne  les  “voyons”  pas.  Ils  ne  sont  pas  assez  détaillés  pour  que 
nous  puissions,  d’une  part,  les  distinguer  les  uns  des  autres  et,  d’autre  part,  pour 
qu'ils  puissent  vivre  dans  notre  esprit,  en  dehors  du  livre.  C’est  dommage,  car  les 
paroles  qu’ils  prononcent  nous  donnent  envie  de  les  mieux  connaître.  Ce  n’est  cer¬ 
tainement  pas  par  manque  de  talent  de  l’auteur  puisqu’il  a  fort  bien  réussi  à  nous 
faire  sentir,  par  exemple,  la  nuit  au  désert,  l’angoisse  fiévreuse  des  combattants  à  la 
veille  d’une  attaque,  la  confusion  et  le  tohu-bohu  de  l’attaque.  Il  y  a,  dans  la  seconde 
partie  du  livre  des  passages  descriptifs  tout  à  fait  admirables  au  sujet  de  la  rupture  du 
front  en  Italie.  Le  reproche,  donc,  s’adresse  au  choix  que  l’auteur  a  fait  d’insister 
plus  sur  les  évènements  que  sur  les  personnages. 

Les  Passionnés  ont  vécu  est  un  roman  sobre  et  viril  qui  mérite  de  nombreux  lecteurs. 
Il  est  à  souhaiter  que  M.  Demorest  nous  offre  bientôt  un  deuxième  livre  basé  sur  ses 
expériences  de  guerre.  Au  fait,  pourquoi  ne  nous  donnerait-il  pas  cette  épopée  des 
Cadets  de  la  France  Libre? 

University  of  North  Carolina  Jacques  Hardré 

Marissel,  André.  L’Homme  et  l’Abîme  (Préface  de  Pierre  Emmanuel).  Paris:  Edit. 

José  Millas-Martin,  1957.  Pp.  78.  Frs.  400. 

D’autres  qu ’André  Marissel  ont  fait  l’expérience  du  gouffre.  Beaucoup  se  sont 
complus,  égarés  ou  anéantis  dans  les  profondeurs  qu’ils  exploraient  afin  d’y  lire  les 
signes  d’un  salut  individuel  ou  collectif;  l’abîme  les  a  vaincus.  Peu  d’hommes— et 
André  Marissel  est  de  ce  nombre — ont  su  ramener  de  leurs  plongées  dans  ce  gouffre 
un  espoir  de  rédemption,  voire  la  certitude  d’un  avenir  pour  l’espèce  humaine. 

Expérience  saisissante  et  riche  que  celle  d’un  poète  à  qui  l’existence,  au  moment 
où  elle  lui  apparaît  sous  ses  aspects  les  plus  vils  et  les  plus  fragiles,  se  révèle  essence, 
devient  le  minimum  essentiel  sur  lequel  il  rebâtit  son  être.  Miracle  de  la  mue:  l’exis¬ 
tence  saisit  1  instant  du  dépouillement  et  du  désarroi  absolus  pour  s’emparer  de 
l’essentiel  qu’elle  renfermait  encore  et  qui  la  justifiera  dorénavant.  Paradoxe? 
Miracle  de  la  vie:  l’expérience  du  gouffre  engendre  la  notion  de  l’être,  féconde  la  poésie 
de  l’être: 

Notre  vie  prend  racine  au  plus  bas  des  étangs 
Lorsque  la  boue  s’infiltre  dans  nos  os 

De  sa  descente  dans  1  abîme,  le  poète  ramène  des  images  saisissantes  de  douleur 
physique  et  d’angoisse  spirituelle  individuelles  et  collectives.  Cette  plongée  lucide 
révèle  un  sens  aigu  du  péché  et  du  mal,  un  long  apprentissage  des  humiliations  de 
notre  condition,  une  étroite  parenté  avec  la  mort,  une  intelligence  très  nette  de  la 
futilité  de  certains  efforts  de  rachat,  un  refus  formel  des  solutions  d’évasion  (les 
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chimères,  1  introspection  gratuite,  le  narcissisme,  la  pitié  de  soi,  une  foi  non  incarnée, 
la  révolte  même)  et  surtout  un  profond  amour  de  l’espèce  humaine  et  un  souci  vi¬ 
goureux  de  sa  permanence. 

L’espoir  germe  au  sein  du  désespoir,  tout  comme  l’arbre  naît  de  la  boue  que  sucent 
ses  racines;  la  boue  contenait  la  graine.  Cet  espoir  se  ramifie  à  la  communauté  des 
hommes  avec  qui  et  pour  qui  le  poète  responsable  a  souffert,  et  qu’il  veut  mettre  au 
bénéfice  de  sa  découverte.  Et  cet  espoir,  c’est,  dans  le  prolongement  de  la  certitude 
existentielle  de  l’arbre,  l’expérience  de  l’Arbre  de  la  Crucifixion.  La  Croix  prend  ainsi 
tout  son  sens:  elle  ne  se  dessine  pas  de  l’autre  côté  du  désespoir  comme  un  objet  à 
saisir;  elle  est  la  vie  avec  ses  donnée.?,  ses  souffrances,  ses  promesses.  Le  poète 
responsable  qui  a  revécu  dans  sa  chair  le  meurtre  du  Christ  se  décharge  alors  de  son 
fardeau  humain  aux  pieds  de  l’Homme,  humblement. 

La  connaissance  de  l’ambime  et  l’appréhension  du  cataclysme  nucléaire  ultime  ne 
se  résorbent  donc  pas  en  plaintes,  en  malédictions  sonores,  en  exhortations  à  la 
révolte;  elles  libèrent  une  promesse  de  salut  et  elles  ouvrent  la  voie  d’une  patiente 
reconstruction  de  l’être  végétal  et  spirituel  enfin  rassemblé,  dans  l’attente  craintive 
mais  fervente  des  lendemains  des  hommes. 

La  poésie  d’André  Marissel  rejoint  le.s  promesses  du  Vendredi  Saint.  Elle  redé¬ 
couvre  ‘"biologiquement”  la  signification  du  sang  versé.  Aboutira-t-elle  à  Pâques  et 
à  la  Pentecôte?  Sans  doute  est -elle  déjà  sous  l’influence  de  l’Esprit!  Quels  que  soient 
les  développements  ultérieures  de  cette  poésie  du  renouveau  biblique  de  l’être,  elle 
apporte  d’ores  et  déjà  un  message  central  de.s  plus  articulés  et  des  plus  chaleureux 
qui  nous  soient  venus  de  France,  avec  ceux  de  Pierre  Jean  Jouve  et  de  Pierre 
Emmanuel. 

Welteley  College  Caelo  R.  François 

Queffelec,  Henri.  Un  Feu  s’allume  sur  la  Mer.  Paris:  Amiot-Dumont,  1956.  Frs.  890. 

This  review  must  of  necessity  be  an  unusual  one  since  it  deals  with  a  book  that  is 
highly  unusual  and  can  not  be  categorized  by  orthodox  standards.  Undoubtedly  it  is 
a  factual  story  based  on  official  documents  in  the  archives  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works  and  concerns  the  construction  of  a  lighthouse  on  Ar-Men,  an  almost  completely 
submerged  rock  in  the  dangerous  waters  of  the  Chaussée  de  Sein,  off  the  coast  of 
Brittany.  The  site  is  accessible  only  a  few  times  during  the  course  of  a  year  when 
the  weather  is  good  and  the  rock  emerges  for  an  hour  or  two  from  the  waves  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  action  takes  place  between  1862  and  1892,  and  most  of  the  characters 
appearing  in  the  book  are  people  of  flesh  and  blood,  such  as  Léonce  Reynaud,  the 
Director  of  Lighthouse  Services,  “un  véritable  grand  homme”,  and  his  engineers 
Joly,  Cahen,  and  Mengin.  The  supervisor  on  the  spot,  Lacroix,  is  a  person  of  record, 
and  so  are  most  of  the  pilots,  fishermen  and  masons  of  the  island  of  Sein  with  which 
Queffélec  has  already  acquainted  us  in  his  novel  Recteur  de  Vile  de  Sein,  to  which  we 
owe  in  turn  the  remarkable  French  film  God  needs  Men. 

But  Un  Feu  s’allume  sur  la  mer  is  not  only  the  factual  story  of  the  construction  of 
a  lighthouse  on  a  craggy  rock  buried  under  mountainous  swells  of  waves,  as  interest¬ 
ing  as  it  might  be  on  its  own  merits,  but  it  is  cleverly  interwoven  with  the  fictitious 
store  of  love  and  frustration  of  Alain  Le  Gonidec,  a  young  islander,  and  Louise,  the 
daughter  of  Mathieu  Louarn  and  his  wife  Adèle.  Alain  has  just  returned  from  military 
service  in  the  naw  and  signs  up  on  Mathieu’s  boat  in  a  traditional  ceremony  in  which 
a  loaf  of  bread,  shaped  in  the  form  of  a  ship  and  suspended  from  the  smoke-black¬ 
ened  ceiling,  is  shared  and  eaten  by  all  the  members  of  the  crew  and  in  which  every¬ 
one  drinks  to  the  next  voyage  from  the  same  bottle  of  wine.  Alain  is  in  love  with 
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Louise  and  there  would  be  no  obstacle  to  their  marriage,  were  it  not  for  the  project 
of  building  the  lighthouse  on  Ar-Men.  Mathieu  is  consulted  by  the  engineer  Joly  of 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  and  considers  the  plan  to  be  foolhardy,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible.  Alain,  hotblodded  and  quicktempered,  is  reluctant  to  see  the  islanders  inflicted 
with  the  stigma  of  cowardice  and  speaks  his  mind  in  favor  of  the  plan.  Unfortunately 
he  speaks  not  only  out  of  turn,  but  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  his  “patron” 
Mathieu,  to  those  of  the  “syndic”  and  the  elders  of  the  island  who  for  a  good  many 
months  remain  passively  on  the  sidelines  unconvinced  that  the  lighthouse  on  Ar-Men 
can  be  achieved.  Alain  loses  both  his  place  on  Mathieu ’s  boat  “La  Jeune  Adèle” 
and  first  claim  as  a  pretender  to  Louise’s  hand  who  in  due  time  is  going  to  marry  a 
fisherman  from  Paimpol,  located  on  the  mainland  of  Brittany  and  considered  almost 
a  foreign  country  by  the  islanders  steeped  in  tradition.  Alain,  in  turn,  marries  a 
woman  from  the  island  who  remains  childless  while  Louise  who  has  moved  to  the 
mainland  is  blessed  with  three  children.  Although  Louise’s  husband  perishes  at  sea 
and  Alain’s  wife  conveniently  fades  out  of  the  picture  by  a  more  or  less  voluntary 
mysterious  death  (which  incidentally  is  the  only  disturbing  detail  in  the  novel), 
Queffélec  never  allows  the  happy  reunion  of  Alain  and  Louise  which  the  reader 
expects  all  along.  Things  have  gone  too  far  and  Louise  dies  without  having  found  her 
way  back  to  Alain.  Ar-Men  and  its  foolhardy  lighthouse  has  come  between  the  lovers 
at  the  very  outset  and  keeps  them  at  arm’s  length  throughout  the  book. 

If  there  is  any  fault  to  be  found  with  Queffélec’s  book,  it  might  well  be  with  some 
details  of  the  plot  of  the  love  story  between  Alain  and  Louise  which  the  author  has 
superimposed  on  the  background  of  the  sea  and  the  islanders.  At  times  it  appears  to 
be  unrealistic  and  forced,  even  slightly  melodramatic.  Whereas  in  other  novels  the 
happy  ending  sometimes  strikes  the  reader  as  the  thing  to  be  avoided,  the  opposite 
seems  to  be  true  in  Queffélec’s  story.  To  this  reader  at  least  the  frustration  and  un¬ 
happy  ending  of  the  love  story  appeared  somewhat  anticlimactic. 

Nevertheless,  all  of  this  criticism  is  minor  in  nature  and  takes  hardly  anything 
away  from  the  beauty  of  the  novel.  The  real  hero  of  the  book  is  Ar-Men,  the  craggy 
rock  at  the  Pointe  du  Raz,  ageless,  gigantic  and  utterly  unconcerned  with  the  fates  of 
the  few  hundred  human  ants  eking  a  scant  living  out  of  the  waters  surrounding  it 
and  clinging  precariously  to  the  few  inches  of  topsoil  on  the  Sein  island.  Ar-Men  is  its 
hero  and  its  villain,  its  setting  and  background  against  which  all  other  happenings 
of  the  book  appear  of  little  importance.  And  next  to  Ar-Men,  the  central  character 
of  the  novel  is  the  sea —  “cet  océan  qui,  superbe  et  monstrueux,  arrose  du  sel  vert 
de  ses  eaux  les  caps  de  granit  noir”  (Heredia). 

New  York  University 
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Sylvia  Levy,  Washington  Irving  H.  S., 
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The  NIB  is  a  non-profit  making  Serv¬ 
ice  Bureau  for  teachers  of  French  at  all 
levels  in  the  United  States  and  several 
Canadian  Provinces.  We  distribute  a 
variety  of  pedagogical  material  designed 
to  aid  in  the  teaching  of  French  at  the 
elementary,  secondary  and  college  levels, 
and  we  try  to  answer  properly  a  great 
number  of  questions  pertaining  to  the 
teaching  of  French,  studies  in  France, 
.  .  .  etc. 

Material  Available  from  the  NIB 

Please  write  to  Mr.  Elio  Zappulla, 
Department  of  Modern  Languages, 
Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
make  all  checks  payable  to  Mr.  Elio 
Zappulla. 

Please  note  that  our  personnel  facil¬ 
ities  are  limited:  be  patient;  pay  when 
ordering  (in  case  of  individual  orders)  ; 
acknowledge  receipt  of  package  (when 
order  will  be  paid  by  School  or  Board); 
a  few  stamps  are  always  appreciated 
together  with  a  request  for  information. 

Finally,  if  you  are  not  yet  a  member  of 
the  Association,  send  in  your  dues:  we 
shall  forward  them  to  the  National  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer. 

FL  Program  Report  No.  4 

Copies  of  FL  Program  Report  No.  4 
(August  1957),  published  through  the 
courtesy  of  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  are 
available  from  NIB  (please  enclose  a 
3 1  stamp) .  This  is  the  latest  of  a  series  of 


factual  reports  prepared  by  the  staff  of 
the  MLA  Foreign  Language  Program.  It 
includes  sections  on  elementary,  high 
school  and  college  language  teaching. 

FL  Bulletins  No.  54  and  55 

They  are  now  available  from  the  NIB 
(please  enclose  a  3 f  stamp  if  you  request 
a  copy). 

FL  Bulletin  No.  54  (June  1957)  deals 
with  The  Role  of  Foreign  Languages  in 
International  Business  and  Industry. 

FL  Bulletin  No.  55  (July  1957)  gives  a 
Tentative  Report  on  the  Relation  of  FLS 
to  International  Understanding  based  on 
two  surveys  of  student  opinion  and  one 
survey  of  faculty  opinion. 

La  Documentation  Française 

We  have  various  titles  of  the  Docu¬ 
mentation  Française  series  available, 
which  sell  at  25  cents  each  booklet: 
L’Aviation  légère  et  sportive,  Le  Théâtre 
en  France,  La  Femme  dans  la  vie  fran¬ 
çaise,  Soieries  et  tissus  de  Lyon,  Le 
Sahara,  Marseille,  Les  Chemins  de  fer 
français,  Paris,  l’Institut  Pasteur,  La 
Presse  en  France,  La  Justice  en  France, 
La  Navigation  intérieure,  Progrès  tech¬ 
nique  et  social  en  Afrique  française, 
Bordeaux,  Les  Routes  françaises,  Le 
Conservatoire  national  des  arts  et  mé¬ 
tiers,  L’Industrie  aéronautique  française, 
Les  Observatoires  français,  Cent  chefs- 
d’oeuvre  de  l’art  français,  Paris  (2000 
ans  d’histoire),  Communes  de  France, 
L’Union  française,  Les  Télécommunica¬ 
tions. 

We  also  take  subscriptions  for  the 
Documentation  française  illustrée  and 
for  the  Documentation  française  photo¬ 
graphique. 
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Langue  et  Civilisation  Française 

Soon  to  be  available  (price  not  yet 
known):  Volume  I,  II  and  IV  of  G. 
Mauger’s  Langue  et  civilisation  françaises, 
large,  hard-covered  editions  which  are 
not  only  language  instruction  texts  but 
are  also  books  about  French  civilization. 
We  will  have  more  detailed  information 
about  them  in  our  next  issue. 

Mementos  Usuels 

We  have  many  “plaquettes”  of  the 
famous  Mementos  usuels  prepared  in 
France:  very  well  done,  clear,  handy 
guides  and  charts,  in  various  subject- 
matters;  most  of  them  are  card-board 
paper  seven  page  folders,  8"  by  5". 

The  following  titles  sell  at  sixty  cents 
each:  Orthographe,  Grammaire  fran¬ 
çaise,  Composition  française,  Lecture 
expliquée,  Rhéthorique,  Morphologie 
latine,  Syntaxe  latine,  Arithmétique, 
Trigonométrie,  Anglais,  Allemand. 

The  following  sell  at  seventy  cents 
each  :  Littérature  française  (16e  s. -19e  s.), 
Histoire  (France  et  Europe,  1789-1939), 
Histoire  (Révolution  française  et  Em¬ 
pire),  Géographie  (régions  françaises), 
Algèbre,  Sciences  naturelles  (Anatomie 
et  Physiologie  humaines),  29  chansons 
allemandes. 

Tape  Recordings 

If  you  need  tape  recordings  for  your 
French  class  or  laboratory  you  may  ask 
the  NIB  to  record  for  you  any  material, 
with  one  or  two  voices  (native  speakers 
of  course) ,  at  normal  speed  or  more 
slowly  with  or  without  pauses,  at  4%  ips 
or  74£  ips,  single  or  dual  track.  Address 
your  request  to  Pierre  J.  Capretz,  WLH, 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Other  Man's  Language 

It  is  a  dramatized  10  minute  report  on 
the  significance  of  starting  FLs  in  the 
elementary  school  prepared  by  UNESCO 
and  which  can  be  used  as  an  effective 
argument  for  FLES  on  a  PTA  program. 


You  can  get  this  report,  on  tape,  by 
writing  to  Tapes  for  Teaching,  National 
Repository,  Audio-Visual  Center,  Kent 
State  Univ.,  Kent,  Ohio.  Ask  for  “The 
Other  Man’s  Language,”  Code  Number 
FL  34.  State  the  speed  at  which  you  want 
the  tape  recording  (7J4  or  3%  inches  per 
second).  Give  your  name  and  address 
(school  or  organization  address).  The 
price  is  $2.10  plus  postage.  If  you  send 
your  own  blank  reel  of  tape  (mailed  sepa¬ 
rately)  the  cost  is  only  $.50  plus  postage. 

New  Documentary  Films  from  France 
Les  Impressionnistes 

A  beautiful  color  film  on  the  impres¬ 
sionistic  school  with  paintings  by  Manet, 
Monet,  Renoir,  Degas,  Sisley,  Pissaro, 
Seurat,  Cézanne,  Gauguin,  Van  Gogh. 
French  commentary. 

La  France  accueille  une  reine 

A  color  film  on  the  official  visit  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  France  including  a 
short  address  by  the  Queen  in  French, 
visits  to  the  Renault  factory,  the  Louvre 
museum,  to  the  cities  of  Lille,  Roubaix, 
Tourcoing,  to  Versailles  (palace  and 
gardens)  and  a  trip  on  a  “bateau 
mouche”  on  the  Seine,  by  night,  featuring 
the  Concord  Square,  the  Palais  Bourbon, 
the  Pont-Neuf,  Notre  Dame  de  Paris, 
several  historical  pageants  and  a  final 
display  of  fireworks. 

Renaissance  Vivaraise 

The  film  contrasts  the  calm  valleys 
of  the  Vivarais,  the  rocks,  waterfalls, 
forests,  picturesque  villages  and  country 
life  of  the  Cévennes  with  the  intense 
activity  around  the  building  of  the  Mont- 
pezat  underground  electric  plant  which 
will  change  the  economy  of  this  section 
of  the  Massif  Central.  The  sound  track 
is  in  French  and  offers  samples  of  the 
broad  accent  of  this  section. 

Riz  en  Camargue 

A  color  film  on  the  modern  methods 
applied  to  the  growing  of  rice  in  the 
South  of  France.  This  rather  technical 
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film  begins  with  a  short  presentation  of 
the  Camargue  region  with  its  wild  horses, 
bulls  and  the  colorful  pilgrimage  of  the 
Saintes  -Maries  -de-la-mer .  Commentary 
in  French. 

Galerie  Malgovert 

The  disappearance  of  the  French 
alpine  village  of  Tignes,  submerged  after 
the  building  of  the  highest  dam  in  Europe. 
Drilling  of  a  tunnel  to  bring  the  water  to 
the  hydroelectric  plant  of  Malgovert. 
The  commentary,  in  French,  is  clear  and 
interesting. 

La  Course  au  Pétrole 

A  survey  of  the  oil  problem  in  the 
world  from  the  first  barrels  produced  in 
Pennsylvania  to  the  recent  discoveries 
in  the  Near  East  and  in  France,  showing 
(with  diagrams)  how  petroleum  was 
formed,  discovered,  how  and  where  it  is 
produced  and  refined  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  its  discovery:  development 
of  the  automobile  and  aviation,  economic 
and  political  problems.  Commentary  in 
French. 

Naissance  d’un  pétrolier 

The  building,  launching  and  first 
trip  of  a  45,000  ton  tanker.  Rapid  com¬ 
mentary  in  French. 

Ici  Orly 

The  activities  of  the  biggest  Parisian 
airport  showing  arrivals  and  departures, 
waiting  rooms,  restaurants,  kitchens, 
the  radar  installations,  a  landing  by 
night,  etc.  Commentary  in  French. 

These  8  new  films  are  all  distributed 
by  FACSEA  972  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  21,  N.  Y. 

If  You  Have  Gifted  Students 

Have  you  studied  the  possibility  of 
their  receiving  advanced  placement  when 
they  enter  college? 

Gifted  high  school  students  who  have 
attended  advanced  courses  and  have 
taken  successfully  the  Advanced  Place¬ 


ment  Examination  may  receive  credit  or 
advanced  placement  or  both  when  enter¬ 
ing  colleges. 

Last  year,  out  of  406  advanced-place¬ 
ment  applicants  entering  71  colleges,  133 
were  given  advanced  placement  and  76 
received  credit  for  the  freshman  year. 
32%  of  these  candidates  were  in  the  top 
6th  and  only  2%  in  the  bottom  6th  of 
their  classes.  No  advanced-placement 
candidate  failed. 

Information  about  how  to  organize  a 
college-level  course  in  high  school  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  Program 
Director  of  the  Advanced  Placement 
Program,  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  425  West  117  Street,  New  York 
27,  N.  Y.  who  will  be  happy  to  acquaint 
any  interested  teacher  with  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  others  who  have  directed  such 
courses. 

The  examinations  are  administered  by 
the  Educational  Testing  Service  once 
every  year,  in  May,  at  regular  examina¬ 
tion  centers  established  throughout  the 
country.  The  fee  is  $10  per  candidate. 
Detailed  information  on  the  examina¬ 
tions  may  be  obtained  without  cost  by 
writing  to  College  Board  Advanced 
Placement  Examinations,  Box  592, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  or  Box  27896  Los 
Angeles  27,  California. 

The  French  Section  of  the  Advanced 

Placement  Conference  in  Foreign 
Languages 

It  was  held  at  the  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  June  27-30,  1957,  and  has 
recommended  the  following  to  Mr. 
Anderson,  Chief  Examiner  for  1958: 
“that  the  aural  test  be  shorter  but  more 
difficult,  that  an  oral  test  may  be  too 
difficult  to  administer  at  the  present  but 
that  its  inclusion  in  later  tests  be  con¬ 
sidered,  that  the  Booklet  be  reworded 
.  .  .  ,  that  the  directions  within  the 
examination  be  reworded  to  improve 
clarity,  be  expanded,  and  be  in  English, 
finally,  that  precise  time  limits  be  set  on 
the  questions.” 
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In  1957,  300  students  took  the  French 
Advanced  Placement  examination;  Latin, 
75;  Spanish,  53. 

Education  in  France 

A  new  quarterly  on  “Education  in 
France”  will  be  published  by  the  Cul¬ 
tural  Services  of  the  French  Embassy. 
It  will  include  articles  by  eminent  French 
educators  on  teaching  problems,  news 
and  discussions  of  the  changes  in  the 
French  educational  system  as  well  as  a 
pedagogical  bibliography  and  informa¬ 
tion  on  cultural  exchanges  between  the 
United  States  and  France. 

If  you  wish  to  receive  free  copies  of 
this  new  periodical  please  write  to 
“Education  in  France”,  Cultural  Serv¬ 
ices  of  the  French  Embassy,  972  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

La  Revue  de  l’enseignement  supérieur 

Devotes  a  special  issue  to  the  influence 
of  the  University  on  technical  develop¬ 
ment.  The  Revue  de  l’enseignement  supé¬ 
rieur  is  now  in  its  second  year.  It  is  an 
illustrated  quarterly  whose  collabora¬ 
tors,  chosen  among  the  most  eminent 
French  Educators  including  our  own 
Henri  Peyre,  discuss  problems  of  higher 
learning.  Each  issue  includes  a  section  on 
“la  vie  de  l’enseignement  supérieur” 
(missions,  visits,  lectures,  research,  dis¬ 
coveries,  conventions,  etc). 

The  subscription  for  the  U.S.A.  (one 
year,  4  issues),  is  1,600  francs;  money 
orders  should  be  sent  to  S.E.V.P.E.N.; 
13  rue  du  Four,  Paris  6.  Compte  courant 
postal  Paris  9060-06. 

Visiting  Professors  from  France  1957-8 

M.  Lebègue,  Professeur  à  la  Sorbonne, 
a  well  known  scholar  in  the  field  of  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Baroque,  will  be 
at  New  York  University  for  the  Fall 
semester. 

M.  Claude  Fohlen,  professeur  à  la 
Faculté  des  Lettres  de  Besançon, 
Lauréat  de  la  Fondation  des  Sciences 


Politiques,  a  scholar  in  the  economic 
history  of  the  XIXth  century,  will  be  a 
visiting  professor  in  the  Department  of 
History  at  Yale  University. 

M.  Henri  Talon,  Professeur  à  la 
Faculté  des  Lettres  de  Dijon,  a  scholar  in 
English  literature  (Bunyan,  Conrad) 
who  has  also  done  research  and  criticism 
in  contemporary  French  writers  (Green, 
Malraux,  Proust),  to  be  in  California  and 
to  visit  Eastern  universities  in  October- 
November  1957. 

Comparative  Literature 

The  International  Comparative  Liter¬ 
ature  Association  will  hold  its  second 
international  congress  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  NC, 
on  September  8-12  1958.  The  general 
theme  of  the  congress  will  be  :  European- 
American  literary  relations.  A  number  of 
European  scholars  will  participate; 
among  them  is  Professor  Dédeyan,  from 
the  Sorbonne,  who  will  be  visiting  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  summer  school  of  Western 
Reserve  University.  Among  the  sponsors 
of  the  congress  are:  Chandler  Beall 
(Oregon),  Gilbert  Cliinard  (Princeton), 
Albert  Guérard  (Stanford),  Vernon  Hall 
(Dartmouth),  Henri  Peyre  (Yale); 
Werner  P.  Friedrich  (North  Carolina) 
is  the  organizer. 

André  Malraux 

Yale  French  Studies,  a  scholarly 
periodical  published  in  English  twice  a 
year  has  devoted  its  latest  issue  to  a 
symposium  on  one  of  the  great  living 
French  novelists:  André  Malraux.  ( Pas¬ 
sion  and  the  Intellect,  or:  André  Malraux) 

(The  next  issue  of  the  Yale  French 
Studies,  December  1957,  will  deal  with 
Contemporary  Art.) 

Albert  Camus,  a  Best  Seller  in  the  U.S.A. 

Albert  Camus’  novel  La  Chute  has 
occupied  one  of  the  first  places  in  the 
best-seller  list  of  the  New  York  Times 
literary  supplement  for  several  weeks 
during  the  spring. 
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forexciting  supplementary  reading 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Review — it  helps 


Promotes  an  accurate  reading  ability 
of  scientific  and  technical  material  .  . 

SCIENTIFIC  FRENCH 

A  Concise  Description  of  the  Structural  Elements 
of  Scientific  and  Technical  French 

By  William  N.  Locke,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Written  for  the  beginner  .  .  . 

Assuming  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  language,  this  French 
grammar  offers  a  realistic  approach  to  the  many  constructions  en¬ 
countered  in  technical  French.  With  this  book  and  a  dictionary, 
the  beginner  can  translate  papers  of  normal  difficulty  accurately 
and  completely  into  English.  Dr.  Locke  excludes  features  of  gram¬ 
mar  restricted  to  the  literary,  poetic,  or  spoken  language.  However, 
his  sound  treatment  also  paves  the  road  to  literary  reading.  Reading 
selections  and  sample  sentences  from  contemporary  technical  French 
sources  supply  authenticity  throughout  the  material. 

Based  on  recognition  of  forms  .  .  . 

Scientific  French  encourages  the  recognition  of  forms  instead  of 
their  reproduction  and  concentrates  on  the  devices  that  will  stimu¬ 
late  this  facility.  It  gives  useful  tips  on  how  to  spot  plurals,  identify 
past  participles,  and  untangle  prefixes,  plus  giving  pointers  on 
apprehending  pronouns,  adjectives,  and  interrogatives.  All  gram¬ 
matical  terms  are  explained  as  they  are  introduced  and  their  use  is 
kept  to  a  minimum.  The  book  is  based  on  material  used  by  the 
author  in  reading-aim  courses  at  M.I.T. 

1957  112  pages  $2.25 

Send  today  for  an  examination  copy. 
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OF  PUBLISHING 


JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS,  Inc. 


440  Fourth  Ave., 


New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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autoritaire .  .  . 
complet .  .  . 
superbe! 


NEW  FRENCH  DICTIONARY 


1044  pages  Edited  by  Ernest  A.  Baker,  Director  of  the  Univer- 

high  vocabulary  content  sity  of  London  School  of  Librarianship 


full  definitions 

2  complete  vocabularies 
in  one  volume 

handy  size — 5%"  x  8" 

$5.00  plain 

$5.75  thumb  indexed 


Here’s  the  fifth  revised  edition  of  Cassell’s  famous 
French  Dictionary — a  book  the  Critical  Review 
of  Paris  called  “  The  best  French  and  English  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  ordinary  size  in  existence .”  It’s  no  won¬ 
der  teachers,  writers,  researchers,  businessmen, 
professional  people  think  so  highly  of  this  attrac¬ 
tive  volume  when  you  look  at  these  FEATURES  : 


•  Reset,  brought  up  to  date 

•  Increased  vocabulary 

•  Thousands  of  new  words  and  idioms 

•  Compiled  from  outstanding  author¬ 
ities  in  both  languages 


•  Over  68,000  French  entries 
.  Over  40,000  English  entries 

•  Modern  spelling 

.  Phonetic  key  to  pronunciation 


Your  Best  Buy  in  Dictionaries 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

153  East  24th  Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Review  it  helps 


The  first  detailed  study  in  any  language  of 

Ernest  Renan 
as  an  Essayist 

By  RICHARD  M.  CHADBOURNE,  Associate  Professor  of  French, 

University  of  Colorado 

ERNEST  RENAN’S  work  has  been  unjustly  neglected  of  late — par¬ 
ticularly  his  essays,  even  though  they  form  a  substantial  part  of  his 
production.  Providing  a  rich  cross  section  of  his  life  and  work,  they 
span  almost  his  entire  career  and  include  a  number  of  little-known 
masterpieces. 

Professor  Chadbourne  finds  in  these  essays  new  proof  of  the  flexi¬ 
bility  and  variety  of  Renan’s  style  and  of  the  solidity  of  his  mind. 
Convinced  that  Renan  is  one  of  the  great  French  essayists,  Chad¬ 
bourne  places  the  essays  in  the  context  of  his  total  work  and  defines 
their  special  character  in  relation  to  his  other  more  famous  works. 

Though  not  intended  as  a  full-length  portrait  of  Renan,  this 
highly  readable  critical  work  is  of  broad  scope  and  serves  both  as 
an  introduction  to  Renan  and  as  a  synthesis  of  general  views  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  study  of  this  significant  and  revealing  part  of  his 
writing.  We  are  given  a  spiritual  biography  of  the  man  and  a  record 
of  the  growth  of  his  thought  on  the  crucial  issues  of  his  time. 

The  author  gives  fresh  consideration  to  Renan’s  famous  religious 
crisis,  ending  in  the  loss  of  his  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  offers  a 
new  interpretation  of  the  causes  and  nature  of  renanisme,  or  frivolous 
irony,  so  prominent  in  the  last  stages  of  his  career.  Examined  for  the 
first  time  in  detail  is  his  growth  from  the  aggressive  journalism  of 
Liberté  de  -penser  to  the  more  refined  critical  art  of  Etudes  d’histoire 
religieuse. 

This  gracefully  written  study,  winner  of  the  MLA-Crofts-Cornell 
award  in  1956,  provides  a  much-needed  rehabilitation  of  Renan’s 
literary  genius  and  of  his  basic  seriousness  and  wisdom. 

277  pages ,  $4.50 

Cornell  University  Press 

124  Roberts  Place,  Ithaca,  New  York 
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TEACH  FRENCH  WITH 
PLAYING  CARDS 

By 

Dr.  Anthony  S.  Corbiere 
Muhlenberg  College 

Five  Fascinating  Games 
Game  of  Animals 
Game  of  Comparisons 
Game  of  Synonyms 
Game  of  Opposites 
Game  of  Occupations 

NOW  ONLY 

$5.95  COMPLETE  SET 

10  Decks  Beautifully 
Illustrated  Cards  and 
5  Instruction  Books 
all  in  colorful  Gift  Case 


USE  THESE  GAMES  10  DA  YS  ABSOLUTELY  FREE — AND  RECEIVE  YOUR  COPY 
OF  THE  POPULAR  “GETTING  ALONG  IN  GAY  PAREE”  WITH  OUR  COMPLIMENTS 

Five  Fascinating  new  card  games.  Unique  rules — so  simple  a  child  can  master  them.  Yet  these 
games  hold  student’s  interest — they  teach  them  French  while  they  play.  You  yourself  will  play 
these  games  actually  for  relaxation  and  enjoyment. 

These  are  not  toys — not  mere  playthings — they  are  truly  absorbing  “Plays”  that  actually  teach 
French  in  a  new,  tried  and  proven  scientific  manner.  One  of  the  most  revolutionary  features  of  this 
system  is  the  fact  that  the  conjugation  of  verbs  is  made  a  part  of  the  game. 

This  new  up-to-date  method  has  already  gained  nation-wide  recognition  as  a  valuable  aid  to 
French  instructors.  Hundreds  of  colleges,  high  schools,  and  secondary  schools  have  already 
accepted  these  games  as  an  important  part  of  their  French  Curriculum. 

FREE  TRIAL!  FREE  GIFT  OFFER! 

SEND  NO  MONEY— NO  C.O.D.— PLAY  THESE  GAMES  FOR  TEN  DAYS  WITHOUT 
COST  OR  OBLIGATION  .  .  .  enjoy  them  with  students  or  at  home  with  family  and  friends.  If 
after  10  days  you  don’t  agree  that  these  games  are  a  must  for  French  Teachers,  return  them, 
and  you  owe  nothing  .  .  .  but  you  KEEP  THE  GIFT  COPY  OF  THIS  VALUABLE  POCKET 
EDITION  ...  as  our  gift  to  you— YOU  BE  THE  JUDGE!  Could  any  offer  be  more  fair? 
WIBLE  LANGUAGE  INSTITUTE,  Hamilton  Law  Building,  Allentown,_Pa._ 

your  free  trial  and  free  gift  reply  coupon 

Wible  Language  Institute 
Hamilton  Law  Bldg.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

OK — since  I  have  nothing  to  lose  and  much  to  gain,  wrap  it  up,  together  with  my  FREE  COPY 
of  “Getting  Along  in  Gay  Paree”. 

NAME _ ADDRESS - - - - 

SAVE  EVEN  MORE 

If  you,  like  many  others,  wish  to  save  postage  charges,  simply  send  remittance  along  now,  and 
we  will  pay  postage.  If  not  thoroughly  delighted,  money  will  be  refunded  immediately. 

□  I  enclose  remittance.  You  pay  postage. 

□  Send  for  10  day  Free  Trial.  Bill  me  for  50?!  postage  and  handling  charges  if  I  keep  them. 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Review  it  helps 


THREE  DELIGHTFUL  NEW  RECORDS!  YOU  AND  YOUR 
STUDENTS  WILL  LOVE  THEM.  (All  12  inch  LPs) 


CHANSONS  DE  NOEL.  13  carols,  beautifully  sung  by  Chorale  les 
Chardonnerets  de  Nancy,  Ensemble  Vocal  de  Beauvais,  soloist,  with 
harp  and  harpsichord:  Les  anges  dans  nos  campagnes;  Il  est  né  le  divin 
Enfant;  Entre  le  boeuf  et  l’âne  gris;  Un  flambeau  Jeannette,  Isabelle; 
D’où  viens-tu  bergère;  Voyage  à  Bethléem;  La  marche  des  rois;  Bou¬ 
tons  nos  habits;  Allons  bergers,  others.  VRS  497  $4.35 

LUCIENNE  VERNA  Y  ET  LES  QUATRE  BARBUS,  20  songs 
charmingly  sung:  Le  petit  cordonnier;  Le  petit  train;  La  cane  de 
Jeanne;  Dansons  la  Capucine;  De  quoi  qui  y’a;  L’abeille  et  le  papillon; 
La  fourmi;  La  ferme  de  Zéphirin;  Encore  un  carreau  d’cassé;  Prom- 
’nons-nous  dans  les  bois,  etc.  CL  675  $3.95 

VICKI  AUTIER  sings  and  gives  spoken  introductions  to:  Trois  fois 
merci;  C’est  si  bon;  Parlez-moi  d’amour;  L’âme  des  poètes;  La  ronde; 
Domino;  Je  n’en  connais  pas  la  fin;  Mon  coeur  est  un  violon;  La  Seine; 
Les  feuilles  mortes;  La  vie  en  rose;  Sous  les  ponts  de  Paris,  7  others. 

T  10041  $3.95 


ALL  WITH 
COMPLETE 
FRENCH 
TEXT 


NOW  READY! 

MORE  CLASSICS  OF  THE  FRENCH  THEATRE— 
Excerpts  and  principal  scenes  from: 


LE  BOURGEOIS  GENTILHOMME 

LE  TARTUFFE 

BERENICE 

IPHIGENIE 


#  1512 

#  1513 

#  1514 
#1515 


12  inch  LPs,  all  with  complete 
text.  $5.2  5  each.  Any  three  or 
more,  $4.95  each. 


To  be  released  in  November  1957:  CINNA,  #1516;  BRITANNICUS,  #1517; 
ESTHER,  #  1537;  ATHALIE,  #  1538;  same  prices  as  above 


LE  BOURGEOIS  GENTILHOMME.  The  complete  play,  with  incidental  music  by  Lully 
Acted  by  B.  Blier,  F.  Périer,  M.  Mercadier  and  many  others,  assisted  by  the  orchestra  and 
chorus  of  the  Collegium  Musicum  de  Paris.  De  luxe  edition  with  text.  Three  12  inch  records. 

LLA  47  $13.95 


To  the  total  of  your  order,  please  add  Fifty  Cents  for 
postage  and  packing.  There  is  no  other  delivery  charge. 

Have  you  received  our  new  catalogue  of  hundreds  of  recordings  suitable  for  all  ages  and  grades 
(including  Spanish  and  German  records,  too)  and  all  with  TEXT?  If  not,  send  for  your  copy. 
No  charge,  of  course. 


LORRAINE  MUSIC  CO. 

39*86  47th  Street  Long  Island  City  4,  New  York 
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Louis  Jouvet 

MAN  OF  THE  THEATRE 

A  Biography  by  Bettina  Liebowitz  Knapp 

Foreword  by  Michael  Redgrave 

Dr.  Knapp  has  produced  the  first  full-length  biography  in  English 
of  Louis  J ouvet,  who,  as  master  of  acting,  directing,  and  producing, 
is  one  of  the  great  figures  of  the  modern  theater.  Working  through 
the  medium  of  his  individual  productions  and  performances,  she 
captures  the  vitality  and  originality  that  Jouvet  infused  into  each 
work.  Relating  his  professional  association  with  such  leaders  in 
drama  as  Giraudoux  and  Jacques  Copeau  adds  scope  to  this  pic¬ 
ture  of  contemporary  theater.  $6.00 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PRESS  NEW  YORK  27,  N.  Y. 


vient  de  paraître 

NOUVEAU  LAROUSSE  CLASSIQUE 

Incomparable  instrument  de  travail  pour  les  étudiants,  ce  dictionnaire 
leur  indique,  à  la  suite  du  sens  moderne  des  mots,  le  sens  dans  lequel  ils 
étaient  employés  aux  XVIIe  et  XVIIIe  siècles,  permettant  ainsi  une  meil¬ 
leure  compréhension  des  grands  auteurs  classiques. 

Un  volume  relié  ( 14  X  20  cm)  sous  couverture  en  couleurs ,  1  300  pages,  36  000 
mots,  33  tableaux  historiques,  133  planches  en  noir  groupant  3  000  sujets,  44  hors- 
texte  et  64  cartes  en  noir  et  en  couleurs:  1  /a/  F  fr. 

En  vente  chez  les  principaux  libraires  et 
LAROUSSE,  114  boulevard  Raspail,  Paris  6 
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TERRE  D’ALSACE 

ASPECTS 
de  FRANCE 

INTEGRATED  Audio-Visual 
MATERIALS  FOR 
INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH 

6  one  reel  color  MOTION  PICTURES 
WITH  SLIDES,  TAPES,  STUDENTS’  WORK¬ 
BOOKS  AND  INSTRUCTORS’  GUIDES. . . 

WRITE.  . 

Audio-Visual  Materials 
Consultation  Bureau 

WAYNE  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
Detroit  2,  Michigan 

LE  HAUT  DE  CAGNES 
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— Wall  Maps- 


FRENCH  TEXT 

Physical — Political — Historical 
Agricultural — Industrial — Commercial 


Map  F24p  France,  Historical-Political 
Size  50  x  40"  Scale  19  miles  to  the  inch 


Write  for  information 

Deno yer-Geppert  Co. 

Headquarters  for  French-Text  Maps 

5235  Ravenswood  Ave. ,  Chicago  40 


NEW  SUPPLEMENT 

French  VII  Bibliography 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF  CRITICAL 
AND  BIOGRAPHICAL 
REFERENCES 

for  the  Study  of 
Contemporary  French  Literature 

By  Douglas  W.  Alden  and  others 

1956  supplement  $2.00 

Stechert-Hafner  Inc. 

FOUNDED  IN  NEW  YORK  1827 
The  World’s  Leading  International  Booksellers 

31  East  10th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.Y. 
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Symphonie  Pastorale — André  Gide’s 
moving  drama  about  a  blind  girl  and  a 
kindly  pastor.  85  min. 

Les  Mains  Sales — Jean  Paul  Sartre’s  pro¬ 
vocative  melodrama,  giving  a  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  of  political  intrigue  in  a  mythical 
country.  100  min. 

Trois  Télégrammes — spirited  comedy  of 
an  eager  Paris  messenger  boy  who  loses 
three  telegrams.  Amusing  search  reveals 
Paris  life.  80  min. 

Sylvie  et  le  Fantôme — fantasy-comedy, 
full  of  sparkling  humor  and  ghosts.  With 
Jacques  Tati.  85  min. 
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standing  drama  stressing  faith  and  char¬ 
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blind.  Jean  Gabin.  109  min. 
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Chacun  à  son  goût,  c’est  vrai 
but  everybody  likes 

BASIC  FRENCH 

for  Reading,  Writing,  Speaking 

by  DICKMAN  •  DICKMAN  •  LESLIE 


A  lively  college  grammar  which  students  and  teachers 
alike  enjoy  using  because  of  its  emphasis  on  the  spo¬ 
ken  language.  Two  33 RPM  records  are  available  to 
accompany  the  text. 


Ginn  and  Company 


Home 

Office: 

Boston 


New  YorkU,  Chicago  6,  Atlanta  3,  Dallas  1,  Columbus  16,  Palo  Alto,  Toronto  7 


ALLIANCE  FRANÇAISE 
DE  NEW- YORK 

Fondée  en  1898 

L’Alliance  Française  de  New-York  a 
pour  but  de  diffuser  la  langue  et  la 
culture  françaises.  A  cette  fin,  elle  offre 
à  ses  adhérents  des  conférences,  des 
récitals  et  des  cours  de  langue  française. 
Elle  s’efforce  également  de  stimuler 
l’étude  du  français  par  la  distribution  de 
récompenses  dans  les  Etablissements 
scolaires  de  New  York  City,  par  un  con¬ 
cours  organisé  pour  les  “Juniors”  et 
“Seniors”  des  Collèges  de  la  ville,  dont 
le  Premier  Prix  est  un  voyage  en  France, 
et  par  un  programme  de  bourses  d’études 
supérieures  en  France  ou  aux  Etats- 
Unis.  . 

Les  conférences  ont  lieu  en  général  le 
lundi,  à  8  heures  45  du  soir,  de  novembre 
à  avril.  Des  tarifs  réduits  sont  accordés 
aux  membres  de  l’A.A.T.F.  pour  la 
cotisation  annuelle.  _  .  . 

Les  personnes  désirant  faire  partie  de 
l’Alliance  Française  de  New-York  sont 
priées  de  s’adresser  au  Secrétariat,  2 
East  52nd  Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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For  display  in 
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Contains  illustrated 
books,  magazines,  news¬ 
papers,  coins,  pictures, 
etc.  purchased  in  France 
this  past  summer. 

ONLY  COST 

Transportation  charges  one  way 
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Now  accepting  dates  for 
1957-1968 

Address  inquiries  to 

Dr.  Minnie  M.  Miller 
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Established  1917 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Teachers  of 
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Each  number  has  96  to  128  pages 
of  practical  and  scholarly  articles 
of  interest  to  school  and  college 
teachers.  Subscription  and  mem¬ 
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year.  For  sample  copies  or  sub¬ 
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books  for  review  should  be  sent  to 
the  EDITOR,  Robert  G.  Mead, 
Jr.,  Dept,  of  Romance  Languages, 
Univ.  of  Conn.,  Storrs,  Conn. 

HISPANIA  is  the  ideal  medium 
for  reaching  the  teachers  of  Span¬ 
ish  and  Portuguese  in  the  United 
States.  For  advertising  rates,  write 
to  the  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER,  George  T.  Cushman,  The 
Choate  School,  Wallingford,  Conn. 
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Edited  by  Camillo  P.  Merlino,  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Published  by  the  Na¬ 
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Associations. 
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August,  and  September.  Current  subscription 
$4.00  a  year.  Foreign  countries,  $4.50  a  year  net 
in  U.S.A.  funds. 
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UBLISHED  BY  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  TEACHERS  OF  FRENCH 


For  Second  Semester  Classes s 


TOURNANTS  DANGEREUX  by  Georges  Simenon 
Edited  by  Otis  E.  Fellows 

Four  exciting  stories  provide  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  work  of  the 
creator  of  Maigret,  the  French  Sherlock  Holmes.  Simenon’s  talent  for 
depicting  atmosphere  and  oddities  of  personality  is  powerfully  displayed 
here.  Exercises  and  illustrations.  208  pages.  $2.00. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  FRENCH  MASTERPIECES 

Edited  by  Douglas  W.  Alden 

The  great  landmarks  of  French  literature  are  made  available  to  second- 
year  students  through  twenty-four  generous  selections  and  interpolated 
synopses  of  omitted  passages.  Introductions  in  French  and  “Sujets  de 
Conversation  et  de  Composition”  based  on  each  text.  406  pages.  $3.75. 

LA  FRANCE  d ’Autrefois  et  d’Aujourd’lrai 

By  Charles  Bagley  and  George  Diller 

Designed  for  second-year  college  students,  this  text  offers  a  concise  intro¬ 
ductory  account  of  French  civilization  in  its  historical  development  and 
present  aspects.  Questionnaires,  summaries,  and  a  vocabulary  are  in¬ 
cluded.  240  pages.  $3.00. 

L9ALOUETTE  by  Jean  Anouilh 

Edited  by  Merlin  Thomas  and  Simon  Lee 

This  is  the  first  American  text  edition  of  a  play  that  has  enjoyed  inter¬ 
national  acclaim.  An  illuminating  history  of  Joan  of  Arc  and  of  the  play 
precedes  the  text.  Exercises  and  vocabulary  by  Bert  M-P.  Leefmans. 

259  pages,  $2.20. 

L9ETRANGER  by  Albert  Camus 

Edited  by  Germaine  Brée  and  Carlos  Lynes 

Camus  has  written  an  avant-propos  especially  for  this  edition  and  pub¬ 
lished  here  for  the  first  time  giving  his  own  interpretation  of  the  pro¬ 
tagonist.  The  book’s  simplicity  of  language  and  style  make  it  ideal  for 
intermediate  reading.  183  pages.  $1.90. 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS,  INC. 
35  West  32nd  St. 

New  York  1 ,  N.  Y. 
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INTERMEDIATE  READINGS  IN  FRENCH 
PROSE,  Alternate  Edition 

By  ALFRED  GALPIN  and  E.  E.  MILLIGAN,  both  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Designed  to  be  used  independently 
of,  or  alternately  with,  the  successful  original  edition,  this 
new  collection  offers  valuable  stimulating  material  for 
second  year  college  French  courses.  The  selections  are  di¬ 
vided  into  six  categories  typical  of  French  life  and  thought. 
A  new  section  of  unusual  interest  is  La  Conquête  de  la  Nature, 
drawing  upon  science,  and  the  world  of  adventure  and  dis¬ 
covery,  which  includes  an  excerpt  from  Maurice  Herzog’s 
Annapurna,  1937,  386  pages,  S3. 40 

FRANCE  DE  NOS  JOURS 

By  CHARLES  CARLUT,  The  Ohio  State  University,  and 
GERMAINE  BREE,  New  York  University.  A  basic  reader 
for  intermediate  French  courses,  this  textbook  includes 
readings  in  the  original  French  from  the  works  of  such 
modern  writers  as  Proust,  Anouilh,  Camus,  Sartre,  Valéry 
and  Giraudoux.  Divided  into  two  parts — the  economic, 
political  and  social  life  of  France,  and  the  intellectual, 
artistic  and  spiritual  life  of  France — this  text  enables  the 
reader  to  study  contemporary  thought  and  cultural  patterns 
through  the  important  literature.  1957,  282  pages,  S3. 30 

LA  COLLECTION  POURPRE 

Ideal  for  contemporary  courses  in  French  literature,  these 
unabridged  works  of  leading  modern  French  writers  have 
proven  to  be  an  unprecedented  book  value  for  students  of 
French.  Each  book,  4^  x  6%,  is  in  a  convenient  format 
and  bound  in  a  durable  material. 

These  eight  volumes  are  now  available 


Anouilh 
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La  Chatte 

Colette 
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Gigi 

Colette 
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La  Maison  de  Claudine 

Gide 

• 

Les  Caves  du  Vatican 

Malraux 

« 

Les  Conquérants 

Malraux 

• 

La  Voie  Royale 

Pagnol 

• 

Fanny 

These  works  from  the  pens  of  outstanding  French  writers 
are  only  90 £  each. 
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60  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  U,  N.  Y. 
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HAMILTON 


COLLEGE 


JUNIOR  YEAR  IN  FRANCE 

BIARRITZ  AND  SEPTEMBER  TO  JUNE 

PARIS  1958-59 


Designed  for  students  of  French  and  in  particular  for  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  teaching  French,  entering  the  diplomatic  service,  working  for  business, 
voluntary  agencies,  and  specialized  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Open  to  men  and  women  students  who  will  have  completed  their  sophomore 
year,  in  regular  standing  in  accredited  colleges  and  universities,  and  in  special 
cases  to  others. 

Preliminary  six-week  session  in  Biarritz,  devoted  to  the  French  language, 
educational  system  and  civilization. 

In  Paris,  students  are  required  to  elect  courses  in  phonetics,  language, 
literature  and  civilization  at  the  Institut  de  Phonétique,  Institut  Britannique, 
Ecole  Supérieure  de  Préparation  and  the  Institut  Catholique. 

Elective  courses  in  music,  art,  modem  history,  geography  and  contem¬ 
porary  theatre  may  be  taken  in  the  above  and  other  approved  institutions. 

Limited  number  of  students  in  many  sections  to  insure  effective  instruc¬ 
tion.  Special  tutors,  when  needed,  meet  with  members  of  the  Hamilton  group. 

Female  Assistant-Director  to  serve  as  adviser  to  the  women. 

Members  of  the  group  live  in  French  homes  in  Biarritz  and  Paris. 

A  full  academic  year  of  Hamilton  transfer  credits  may  be  obtained. 

The  overall  cost  of  approximately  $2,200  includes  round-trip  tourist  trans¬ 
portation  via  the  French  Line,  tuition,  room  and  board,  and  various  group 
excursions.  Passport,  gratuities,  delivery  of  baggage  in  excess  of  specified 
limits,  and  incidental  personal  items  are  not  included. 

New  York  State  University  Scholarships  may  be  applied  to  defray  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  program. 

For  complete  information  and  application  blanks  write  to  the 

Director,  Hamilton  Junior  Year  in  France 
Hamilton  College  Clinton,  New  York 
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Patterns  of  Frensh 

RODNEY  K.  KETCHAM  JEAN  COLLIGNON 

Harpur  College  Douglass  College 

A  new  text  that  has  been  highly  praised  and  widely  adopted  in  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  country. 


“Patterns  of  French  is  well  devised  to  teach,  not  only  basic  grammar,  but  also  to  promote 
interest  in  conversational  French,  and  should  impart  to  students  the  fundamental  begin¬ 
nings  of  good  spoken  French,  especially  with  the  aid  of  the  two-side  records  which  I  found 
to  have  perfect  pronunciation  and  intonation.” 

Dr.  Anthony  S.  Corbière 
Muhlenberg  College 

The  twelve  pattern  sentences  that  introduce  each  of  the  twenty  concise  lessons 
in  Patterns  of  French  are  spoken  by  M.  and  Mme.  Bégué  on  two  33}/o  rpm 
records  pocketed  in  each  copy  of  the  text. 

250  pages  $5.75 

( price  includes  2  LP  records ) 

Soawenirs 
de  Mmmesse 

C.  D.  Rouillard,  Editor 
University  of  Toronto 


This  new  anthology  of  autobiographic  prose  by  fourteen  outstanding  French 
authors  will  provide  students  with  first-rate,  unhackneyed  reading  material 
at  the  intermediate  level. 


“Among  my  own  souvenirs  d’ enfance  et  de  jeunesse  figures  the  memory  of  dull  and  drab 
textbooks.  A  far  cry  indeed  from  this  one,  the  very  idea  of  which  was  delightful  to  begin 
with.  Since  the  execution  matches  the  conception,  and  every  text  was  chosen  with  scrupu¬ 
lous  attention  to  quality  and  significance,  all  I  can  say  is  :  How  lucky  the  student  of  today  !” 

Professor  Jean- Albert  Bédé 
Columbia  University 


352  pages 


$ 3.25 


HARCOURT,  BRACE  AND  COMPANY 

383  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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Reworked  for  greater  clarity,  more  effective 
organization 


Revised  to  bring  all  readings,  French  and 
English,  up  to  date 

Redesigned  to  offer  a  format  that  reflects 
beauty  and  style 


Coming  January  I,  1958 

THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

PARLEZ-VOUS  FRANÇAIS? 

A  FIRST  BOOK  IN  FRENCH 

OUI,  JE  PARLE  FRANÇAIS! 

A  SECOND  BOOK  IN  FRENCH 

by  THEODORE  HUEBENER  and  MARIE  K.  NEUSCHATZ 

What  makes  the  Second  Edition  a  truly  New  Edition — 12  new  introductory 
lessons  in  Book  I  start  youngsters  off  speaking  French  on  their  first  day  in 
class — 11  new  review  lessons  in  Book  II  cover  thoroughly  the  work  of  the 
first  course — New  exercises  and  revised  exercises,  especially  in  Oui,  je  parle 
français!  make  learning  easier  and  surer — The  reorganization  of  material  in 
Book  II  builds  a  sounder,  step-by-step  teaching  program — A  new  format, 
charming  and  gay,  wins  partisans  immediately— And  finally,  both  books  of 
the  series  now  utilize  the  combined  experience  of  the  two  authors,  for  Marie 
Neuschatz  has  carried  through  the  considerable  revisions  to  be  found  in  the 
new  Oui,  je  parle  français! 


D.  C.  Heath  and  Company 

Home  Office:  Boston  16 

Sales  Offices:  Englewood,  NJ.  Chicago  16  San  Francisco  5  Atlanta  3  Dallas  1 
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Un  Mutilé  de  Giraudoux:  Simon  le  pathétique 

par  Will  L.  McLendon 

E 

SEPTEMBRE  1922,  alors  que  Jean  Giraudoux  était  au  service 
des  Œuvres  Françaises  à  l’Etranger,  il  écrivit  à  Jacques  Doucet  qui  lui 
avait  demandé  un  manuscrit  autographe  de  Simon  le  pathétique  pour  son 
fonds  de  la  Bibliothèque  Sainte-Geneviève  : 

Monsieur, 

Vous  voulez  bien  vous  intéresser  à  Simon  le  Pathétique,  c’est  vous  intéresser 
à  un  mutilé,  le  roman  paraissait  dans  Z’Opinion  en  juillet  1914,  et  quand  les 
Allemands  approchèrent  de  Paris,  le  secrétaire  de  la  rédaction,  effrayé  par 
une  page  où  j’avais  parlé  de  l’Allemagne  et  dit  que  la  bière  n’était  pas  de 
l’opium,  brûla  tout  le  manuscrit.  Deux  chapitres  ont  disparu  ainsi,  le  cœur 
du  volume,  et  qu’il  m’est  aisé  d’en  prétendre  la  seule  partie  intéressante.  Le 
secrétaire  s’en  est  excusé  en  disant  que  le  roman  n’y  perdait  rien,  qu’une 
sonate  reste  une  sonate  si  l’on  enlève  une  de  ses  parties,  mais  Simon  n’était 
pas  une  sonate,  c’était  un  piano.  Je  voulais  apprendre  aux  jeunes  gens  à 
jouer  de  leur  bonheur.  Il  ne  reste  plus  que  le  clavier  pour  lycéens,  mais  j’ai 
eu  la  satisfaction  de  voir  que  nombreux  sont  les  anciens  collégiens  qui  ont 
osé  après  moi  proclamer  combien  ils  avaient  été  heureux  au  collège,  possédés 
de  science,  de  pathétique,  et  de  désintéressement.1 

Malgré  le  ton  enjoué  de  cette  réponse,  Giraudoux  dit  la  vérité  lorsqu’il 
appelle  son  Simon  un  mutilé;  mais  il  ne  faut  pas  trop  croire  au  rôle  de  la 
guerre  dans  cette  mutilation.  Il  nous  est  permis  de  supposer,  même  si 
certains  chapitres  ont  été  brûlés,  que  Giraudoux  les  a  reconstitués;  le 
célèbre  mot  sur  la  bière,  par  exemple,  figure  dans  toutes  les  versions  du 
roman.  S’il  faut  fixer  la  responsabilité  dans  cette  mutilation,  il  nous  semble 
que  le  bourreau  est  plutôt  celui  qui  a  pratiqué  tant  d’omissions,  de  re¬ 
touches  et  de  remaniements,  c’est-à-dire  Giraudoux  lui-même.  Et  comme 
pour  mieux  confondre  ceux  qui  recherchent  le  visage  du  vrai  Simon,  Girau¬ 
doux  s’est  plu  à  brouiller  les  chapitres  de  son  roman  comme  un  jeu  de  cartes. 
L’ordre  des  chapitres  dans  la  version  originale  ne  correspond  guère  à  celui 
de  la  version  définitive.  Ajoutez  à  cela  que  certains  passages,  voire  même 
des  chapitres  entiers,  du  Simon  primitif  furent  incorporés  dans  d’autres 

1  Lettre  autographe  inédite  appartenant  à  la  Bibliothèque  Littéraire  Jacques 
Doucet  de  la  Bibliothèque  Sainte-Geneviève,  reproduite  ici  avec  l’autorisation  de 
Monsieur  le  Recteur  de  l’Université  de  Paris. 
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œuvres  de  Giraudoux.  Ne  nous  étonnons  donc  pas  si  le  roman  que  Girau¬ 
doux  a  finalement  livré  au  public  déconcerte  souvent  les  lecteurs,  qui, 
gênés  par  ce  qu’ils  nomment  les  actions  gratuites  du  héros,  croient  déceler 
chez  l’auteur  de  grands  défauts  de  psychologue. 

Si  le  Simon  de  Giraudoux  reste  un  roman  imparfait,  c’est  précisément 
parce  que  c’est  un  “mutilé”  et  non  pas  parce  son  auteur  était  incapable 
de  motiver  les  actions  de  ses  personnages.  Il  n’y  a  qu’à  consulter  certains 
passages  supprimés  pour  se  persuader  que  les  hésitations  du  jeune  héros 
de  Simon  le  pathétique  étaient  à  l’origine  beaucoup  moins  capricieuses 
que  son  portrait  final  ne  nous  les  fait  croire. 

Pour  mieux  nous  rendre  compte  de  la  confusion  qui  règne  dans  les  textes, 
il  suffit  de  se  référer  à  la  table  ci-dessous,  sorte  de  bulletin  de  malade  à 
l’usage  de  tous  ceux  qui,  sans  être  médecins,  s’intéressent  au  cas  du  pauvre 
Simon.  L’on  remarquera  que  la  première  édition,  achevée  d’imprimer  le 
10  octobre  1918  chez  Bernard  Grasset,  se  divise  en  quatre  parties:  I. 
L’Ecole  du  Sublime;  II.  Promenade  avec  Gabrielle;  III.  Véritable  histoire 
d’Hélène;  IV.  Triomphe  du  Pathétique.  Chacune  de  ces  parties  comprend 
plusieurs  chapitres  qui  sont  devenus  dans  l’édition  définitive  (publiée  chez 
Grasset  en  1926)  les  chapitres  I  à  XI  sans  sous-titres,  mais  l’ordre  en  est 
radicalement  changé: 

Edition  de  1918  Edition  de  1926 


“Ecole  du  Sublime” . 

“Promenade  avec  Gabrielle”  . 
“Véritable  histoire  d’Hélène” 

Chapitre  I . 

Chapitre  II . 

“Triomphe  du  Pathétique” 

Chapitre  I . 

Chapitre  II . 

Chapitre  III . 

Chapitre  IV . 


Chapitres  I,  II  &  III 
Chapitre  VIII 

Chapitres  VI  &  VII 
Chapitre  VII 

Chapitre  V 
Chapitre  IX 
Chapitre  X 
Chapitre  XI 


Autre  complication:  les  deux  manuscrits  autographes  que  nous  avons  pu 
consulter,  et  qui  présentent  de  notables  différences  entre  eux,  semblent  au 
premier  coup  d’œil  indiquer  un  troisième  classement  des  chapitres.  Le 
premier,  et  de  beaucoup  le  plus  complet,  appartient  à  la  collection  de 
Madame  S.  M.  Allard;  le  second,  assez  fragmentaire,  à  la  collection  Jacques 
Doucet.  Une  note  griffonnée,  sans  doute  par  un  bibliothécaire  (elle  n’est 
pas  de  la  main  de  Giraudoux),  dans  la  marge  du  manuscrit  Doucet  est 
propre  à  nous  induire  en  erreur:  “II  s’ensuit  que  les  trois  parties  suivantes 
du  livre:  ‘Promenade  avec  Gabrielle,’  ‘Véritable  histoire  d’Hélène,’  et 
‘Triomphe  du  pathétique’  (éd.  1918)  correspondant  aux  pages  81  à  250 
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du  livre  font  défaut  dans  le  manuscrit.”  Or  il  n’y  a  rien  de  plus  faux  puisque 
les  textes  des  Chapitres  IX,  X  et  XI  de  l’édition  définitive  existent  bien 
dans  le  manuscrit  Doucet  et  correspondent  respectivement  aux  chapitres 
II,  III  et  IV  de  “Triomphe  du  Pathétique”  dans  l’édition  originale.  D’ail¬ 
leurs,  le  Chapitre  I  de  la  “Véritable  histoire  d’Hélène,”  portant  le  sous- 
titre  “L’Eté,”  existe  dans  les  deux  manuscrits  autographes. 

Mais  ce  petit  jeu  de  chapitres  croisés  n’a  en  soi  que  peu  d’intérêt.  C’est 
en  pénétrant  dans  la  matière  même  des  chapitres  et  en  en  étudiant  les 
variantes  que  l’on  comprend  le  vrai  caractère  du  héros  Simon  et  en  même 
temps  les  doutes,  les  hésitations  du  jeune  romancier  Giraudoux. 

Ce  Simon,  rappelons-nous,  est  le  prototype  des  jeunes  gens  d’éducation 
peut-être  trop  raffinée  qui  n’osent  pas  se  mêler  à  la  foule,  quoiqu’ils  en 
aient  souvent  envie,  et  qui  se  tiennent  dédaigneusement  à  l’écart,  tout  en 
se  moquant  de  leur  propre  hésitation  ou  pudeur.  C’est  l’attitude  de  tant 
de  héros  de  Giraudoux,  et,  notamment,  avant  Simon,  de  ceux  de  L’Ecole  des 
indifférents,  attitude  que  Anne,  l’amie  de  Simon,  souligne  lorsqu’elle  lui 
demande:  “Derrière  quel  voile  vivez-vous?  [.  .  .]  Il  me  semble  parfois  que 
rien  ne  vous  atteint.”2 

Cette  incertitude,  cette  hésitation  de  Simon  et  du  jeune  Giraudoux 
ressemblent  souvent  aux  inquiétudes  du  jeune  T.  S.  Eliot  qui,  vers  la 
même  époque,  écrit  : 

There  will  he  time,  there  will  be  time 
To  prepare  a  face  to  meet  the  faces  that  you  meet 


And  indeed  there  will  he  time 

To  wonder,  “Do  I  dare V’  and  “Do  I  dare f”3 

Time  to  turn  hack  and  descend  the  stair  .  .  .4 

On  pense  aussi  au  ton  railleur  de  certains  poèmes  de  Jules  Laforgue,  jeune 
homme  qui  supportait  certes  moins  bien  qu’Eliot  ou  Giraudoux  sa  sen¬ 
sibilité  et  sa  modestie.  Or  l’ironie  est  très  souvent  une  façon  de  s’infliger 
à  soi-même  un  châtiment,  une  raillerie  que  l’on  ne  saurait  supporter  venant 
d’un  autre.  Et  cette  incertitude  exprimée  dans  le  poème  d’Eliot  est  encore 
plus  prononcée  chez  Simon,  qui  est  l’exemple  le  plus  poussé  que  Giraudoux 
nous  ait  donné  de  l’âme  adolescente  esquissée  déjà  dans  L’Ecole  des  in- 

2  Simon  le  'pathétique,  dans  Œuvre  Romanesque,  2  vol.  (Paris:  Grasset,  1955),  I,  676. 
Le  texte  est  celui  de  l’édition  de  1926.  Sauf  indication  du  contraire,  toute  pagination 
dans  le  corps  de  cette  étude  renvoie  aux  deux  tomes  de  l ’Œuvre  Romanesque. 

3  Cher  aussi  à  Simon  ce  procédé  de  répétition  qui,  à  la  longue,  devient  un  défaut 
qu’il  se  reproche. 

4  Lovesong  of  J.  Alfred  Prufrock,”  Collected  Poems,  1909— 1935 ,  (New  York. 
Harcourt,  Brace,  1946),  12-13. 
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différents.  Ce  jeune  homme  sensible  a  eu  précisément  la  même  enfance  que 
Giraudoux,  a  fait  les  mêmes  études,  les  mêmes  voyages  et  nous  offre  un 
portrait  spirituel  plus  complet  qu’aucun  des  personnages  des  livres  pré¬ 
cédents.  C’est  dans  les  premiers  chapitres  (“L’Ecole  du  Sublime”)  écrits 
avant  la  guerre  de  1914  que  Giraudoux,  à  peine  déguisé  en  Simon,  nous 
fait  le  récit  de  son  adolescence.  Simon,  toujours  le  premier  de  sa  classe, 
ayant  persuadé  à  tous  ses  professeurs,  rien  que  par  son  intelligence,  qu’il 
deviendra  à  son  tour  professeur,  refuse,  comme  Giraudoux,  d’indiquer  sa 
vocation;  il  échappe  à  son  milieu  pour  parcourir  le  monde  avant  de  se 
fixer  dans  la  vie.  Le  récit  de  ses  voyages,  romancé,  bien  entendu,  nous 
indique  néanmoins  que  Simon,  comme  le  fit  Giraudoux  en  1905,  séjourne 
six  mois  en  Allemagne,  qu’il  se  rend  chez  Bismarck  comme  Giraudoux 
“chez  le  prince.”  Partout  Simon  est  accueilli  dans  les  milieux  les  plus 
riches  et  les  plus  aristocratiques;  et  de  retour  à  Paris  il  ne  tarde  pas  à 
s’installer  dans  un  appartement  où  il  a  “son  jour.”  Les  visites  que  ses 
anciens  camarades  ne  tardent  pas  à  lui  faire  ne  lui  procurent  aucun  plaisir 
si  ce  n’est  de  le  confirmer  dans  le  sens  de  sa  propre  supériorité.  Ces  revenants 
tristes  et  ridicules  ne  peuvent  que  répéter  par  leurs  manières  et  par  leurs 
paroles:  “Nous  sommes  fiers  de  toi,  Simon,  tu  es  parfait.”  Simon,  en  nous 
priant  de  ne  pas  le  prendre  pour  un  orgueilleux,  reconnaît  que  ce  n’est  pas 
tout  à  fait  faux:  “Je  n’étais  pas  tout  à  fait  imparfait.  J’étais  à  mon  aise 
dans  la  vertu.”  {Simon,  I,  649  passim) 

Pendant  quelque  temps  ce  parangon  de  vertu  paraît  vivre  content  et 
paisible;  il  va  dans  le  monde,  il  porte  le  monocle,  il  fréquente  les  jeunes 
filles,  il  cherche  à  tomber  amoureux.  Mais  Simon  a  son  côté  faible  que 
révélera  justement  cette  préoccupation  de  tomber  amoureux.  Il  ne  peut  pas 
identifier  ses  sentiments,  il  ne  peut  pas  prendre  de  décision.  Grisé  par  les 
délices  de  l’attente  il  avoue:  “[.  .  .]  je  préférais  ne  rien  savoir  sur  moi,  et 
ne  pas  arracher  de  mes  yeux  ce  bandeau  .  .  .”  (I,  663) 

Fidèle  aux  conseils  de  Charles-Louis  Philippe  qui  disait  à  Giraudoux: 
“Et  la  seule  manière  d’être  soi,  c’est  de  se  laisser  mûrir,  tout  seul,  au  soleil, 
comme  un  beau  fruit  d’été,”6  et  aux  idées  exprimées  dans  “Allégories” 
(voir  le  premier  livre  de  Giraudoux,  Provinciales ),  Simon  laisse  toutes 
choses  venir  à  lui,  il  ménage  l’enthousiasme  et  la  joie:  “Je  n’avançais  point 
d’un  pas  pour  me  rapprocher  du  soleil  [.  .  .]  Je  laissais  chaque  pensée 
plonger  jusqu’au  fond  de  mon  âme.  Je  buvais  un  peu  aussi  ...  le  porto,  le 
vin  de  Tavel.  .  .  N’est-ce  pas?  J’allais  aimer.”  (I,  667) 

Une  nature  vierge,  d’après  la  définition  même  de  Giraudoux,  dans  sa 
tragédie  de  Judith,  est  celle  qui  se  cherche,  qui  n’a  pas  encore  réalisé  l’ordre 

5  Lettre  de  Charles -Louis  Philippe  à  Jean  Giraudoux  (1898),  publiée  dans  Marc 
Aucuy,  La  Jeunesse  de  Giraudoux  (Paris:  Spid,  1948),  117. 
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du  inonde  dans  son  être.  Et  Simon,  qui  enfin,  se  croit  épris  d’une  jeune 
femme  nommée  Anne,  ou  veut  se  croire  épris  d’elle,  semble  pendant  quelque 
temps  progresser  vers  cette  réalisation.  La  dernière  moitié  du  roman  nous 
montre,  cependant,  qu’il  recule  autant  sinon  plus  qu’il  n’avance.  Après 
des  mois  de  visites,  de  conversations  franches  mais  délicates,  de  promenades 
ensoleillées  avec  Anne,  des  efforts  pour  se  mettre  au  cœur  des  sentiments 
qu’il  n’éprouve  pas,  Simon,  pour  un  rien,  se  brouille  avec  celle  qu’il  pré¬ 
tend  aimer.  Mais  nous  verrons  dans  un  des  manuscrits  autographes  de 
Simon  que  les  réactions  du  jeune  homme  sont  suffisamment  motivées 
dans  l’esprit  de  l’auteur.  Les  causes  de  cette  brouille  avec  Anne  peuvent 
échapper  au  lecteur  du  roman  pour  cette  raison  qu’il  n’y  en  a  pas,  quoique 
Giraudoux  s’évertue  vainement  à  nous  y  faire  croire.  C’est  Simon  qui 
semble  tout  inventer,  qui  crée  le  malentendu.  Et  pour  le  lecteur  qui  s’attend 
au  baiser  final,  tout  semble  s’écrouler  dans  ce  roman;  pour  un  Robert 
Brasillach,  par  exemple:  “[.  .  .]  l’absence  absolue  de  motif  [.  .  .]  des  brouilles 
et  des  ruptures,  la  brume  où  reste  noyée  la  fin  provisoire  de  l’aventure 
irréelle  [.  .  .]  paraissent  terriblement  manquer  de  nécessité.”6  Or  de  telles 
critiques,  du  point  de  vue  de  la  logique  romanesque  traditionnelle,  sont 
certainement  fondées,  car  Giraudoux,  en  supprimant,  à  la  fin  du  Chapitre 
Septième,  le  passage  suivant  où  Simon  laisse  entrevoir  la  naissance  du 
doute  dans  son  amour  pour  Anne,  sacrifie,  peut-être  à  la  pudeur,  toute 
explication  vraisemblable  de  la  brouille  qui  suivra: 

J’étais  heureux  .  .  .  Je  le  fus  toute  la  nuit  encore.  Car  à  l’aube  seulement 
me  vint  la  pensée  qu’autour  de  notre  amour  nouveau  Anne  distraite ,  qui 
m’embrassait  ainsi  à  tout  propos,  qui  me  disait  avec  calme  et  comme  des 
formules,  ces  mots  passionnés,  continuait  machinalement  tous  les  gestes  d’un 
ancien  amour.1 

Comme  des  formules!  En  effet,  y  a-t-il  révélation  plus  décevante  pour  un 
jeune  homme  qui  pense  au  mariage  (et  Giraudoux  y  songeait  à  l’époque  de 
son  Simon )  que  la  découverte  d’un  passé  amoureux  chez  sa  bien-aimée? 
Remarquons  au  demeurant  que  Simon  n’en  est  ici  qu’aux  soupçons,  soup¬ 
çons  dont  la  critique  d’un  Brasillach  ne  pouvait  tenir  compte  puisque 
Giraudoux  a  cru  bon  de  les  supprimer.  La  lecture  du  manuscrit  Allard 
nous  réserve  encore  une  grande  surprise  qui  éclaircit  tout  et  rétablit  la 
logique  et  l’harmonie  du  récit  sérieusement  affaiblies  par  les  coupures  et 
les  modifications  que  Giraudoux  a  pratiquées  dans  toutes  les  editions  de 

6  Robert  Brasillach,  “Les  Premiers  Livres  de  Jean  Giraudoux,”  Cahiers  des  Amis 
de  Robert  Brasillach  (Lausanne:  I,  juin  1950),  24. 

7  Manuscrit  autographe  de  Simon  le  pathétique  appartenant  a  la  collection  de  Mme 

S.  M.  Allard,  69. 
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son  roman.  C’est  à  la  fin  du  Chapitre  Huitième  (éd.  1926),  que  Giraudoux 
a  publié  ailleurs  sous  le  titre  Promenade  avec  Gabrielle ,8  que  le  lecteur  com¬ 
mence  à  ne  plus  rien  comprendre  au  récit.  Pourquoi,  se  demande-t-il,  ce 
jeune  couple,  en  rentrant  heureux  d’une  magnifique  promenade  aux  en¬ 
virons  de  Paris,  devient-il  soudain  triste  et  maussade?  Certes,  Giraudoux 
en  donne  une  sorte  d’explication  dans  un  “petit  entêtement  passager  et 
inexplicable”  de  Simon  qui  le  pousse  à  “mettre  fin  à  cette  année  débordante 
et  incertaine.”  (I,  705)  Mais  l’explication  est  bien  faible.  Quelle  est  la 
cause  de  cet  “entêtement  passager  et  inexplicable,”  car,  au  fond,  il  y  en  a 
une?  C’est  ce  que  l’auteur  veut  cacher  au  lecteur  en  supprimant,  dans 
toutes  les  versions  imprimées  de  cette  épisode,  ainsi  que  dans  le  manuscrit 
autographe  Doucet,  toute  la  dernière  page  du  manuscrit  Allard,  qui,  en 
vue  de  l’autre  passage  cité  plus  haut,  est  la  véritable  explication  de  cette 
brouille  dont  les  causes  étaient  jusqu’ici  noyées  dans  le  mystère.  Avant  de 
donner  le  texte  de  cette  page  supprimée,  rappelons  un  peu  l’atmosphère 
du  récit  à  ce  point:  après  leur  promenade  joyeuse  à  la  campagne,  Anne 
(ou  si  l’on  veut,  Gabrielle,  ou  encore  Hélène)  et  Simon  rentrent  à  Paris 
dans  la  voiture  que  conduit  un  chauffeur  et  suivis  d’une  autre  grosse  voiture. 
Les  amoureux,  derrière,  les  bras  enlacés,  regardent  défiler  les  décors  de  la 
banlieue  parisienne  que  baigne  un  soleil  de  fin  d’après-midi:  “Alors  que 
d’un  mot  elle  allait  soudain,  grisée  par  le  soleil,  inconsciente,  m’apprendre 
ce  que  j’essayais,  depuis  l’aube  dans  la  clinique,  de  me  cacher”.  Oui,  Simon 
a  essayé  de  se  cacher  le  fait  qu’Anne  n’est  pas  à  son  premier  amour.  Mais, 
sans  en  avoir  l’intention,  Anne  va  lui  arracher  le  bandeau  des  yeux  par 
un  simple  lapsus  linguae,  un  seul  mot: 

Jean,  murmura-t-elle,  je  vous  aime.  Je  ne  dis  rien;  je  ne  bougeai  pas,  je 
feignis  d’accepter  ce  nouveau  prénom.  Mais  soudain  éveillée,  elle  rougit;  elle  ne 
chercha  pas  à  me  tromper,  elle  ne  me  dit  pas,  pour  me  faire  croire  à  quelque 
jeu: — Pierre,  je  vous  aime.  Jacques,  je  vous  aime.  Elle  s’écarta;  et  la  grosse 
voiture,  nous  voyant  séparés  et  attristés,  nous  dépassa  tout  d’un  coup. 

Toutes  les  jeunes  filles  ont  aimé.  La  nuit  vint.  Je  n’en  voulais  pas  à  Anne. 
Je  pensais:  Peut-être  qu’en  ce  moment,  dans  sa  chambre,  son  visage  rayonne. 
Elle  regarde  mon  portrait  dans  la  glace,  elle  l’y  déchiffre  comme  une  lettre 
truquée;  elle  frémit  du  plaisir  de  m’aimer,  de  n’aimer  plus  Jean;  de  penser  à 
moi;  de  ne  plus  penser  à  Jean.  Elle  ferme  les  yeux  dans  la  joie  de  ne  plus 
recevoir  de  lettres  de  Jean,  du  bonheur  de  ne  plus  le  voir,  elle  sanglote.  .  . 

Que  j’étais  triste  J 

Voilà  la  véritable  fin  de  cette  promenade  gravée  si  indélébilement  dans  le 

8  Paris:  Gallimard,  1924. 

9  Manuscrit  Allard,  79-80. 
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souvenir  de  Giraudoux  qu’il  en  a  donné  plusieurs  versions  et  en  a  fait  le 
titre  de  toute  une  partie  de  la  première  édition  du  roman.  Comme  nous 
comprenons  mieux  la  déception  et  la  tristesse  de  Simon  et  les  raisons  de 
tout  ce  qui  suit  dans  le  récit.  Qu’elle  s’appelle  Gabrielle,  Hélène  ou  Anne, 
la  jeune  femme  est  évidemment  la  même,  celle  qui  déçoit  Simon  par  son 
aveu  involontaire  d’un  amour  préalable  pour  Jean,  et  celle  que  Giraudoux 
semble  vouloir  disculper  en  modifiant  si  profondément  les  données  de 
cette  histoire. 

Dans  l’édition  définitive  de  Simon,  c’est  le  chapitre  IX  qui  fait  suite  à 
l’épisode  que  nous  venons  de  raconter  avec  ses  variantes.  La  pagination 
du  manuscrit  Allard  indique  que  Giraudoux  a  eu  premièrement  l’idée 
de  mettre  tout  de  suite  après  cette  promenade  le  chapitre  marqué  III 
dans  le  manuscrit  autographe  et  qui  finalement  n’a  jamais  fait  partie  du 
roman,  ayant  été  publié  à  part  sous  le  titre  Anne  chez  Simon  en  1926  (éd. 
Emile-Paul)  et  puis  comme  “Sérénade  1913”  dans  le  recueil  La  France 
Sentimentale  en  1932.  La  suppression  de  ce  chapitre  qui  décrit  la  visite 
d’Anne  à  l’appartement  de  Simon  n’est  guère  étonnante.  Comme  son  héros, 
Giraudoux  n’était-il  pas  trop  gêné  par  l’indiscrétion  de  cette  jeune  femme 
qu’il  surprit  chez  des  amis  en  train  de  parler  “à  la  légère  d’une  promenade 
faite  en  forêt,  d’un  château  rasé,  du  soleil.  .  .”?10  Et  puis  la  moitié  de 
l’épisode  en  question  n’est  autre  chose  que  l’étalage  des  lettres  et  des 
pneumatiques  que  Anne  et  Simon  se  sont  écrits. 

Sans  doute  d’autres  motifs  que  la  pudeur  ont-ils  poussé  Giraudoux  à 
rejeter  un  passage  que  nous  trouvons  dans  les  deux  manuscrits  et  qui 
s’intercalerait  au  début  de  la  dernière  page  du  Chapitre  Neuvième  de 
l’édition  définitive.  C’est  une  de  ces  fantaisies  vite  esquissées  qui  se  dé¬ 
ploient  à  la  manière  d’un  télescope  mais  qui  portent  si  loin  notre  attention 
que  nous  perdons  le  fil  du  récit. 

Mais  soudain,  dans  un  fiacre  ouvert,  passa  une  jeune  fille.  Elle  traversait 
seulement  Paris;  ses  valises  étaient  près  d’elle,  la  malle  près  du  cocher;  elle 
allait  d’une  gare  à  l’autre  gare.  On  lisait  Cléry  sur  les  bagages;  tout  laissait 
croire  que  dans  un  quart  d’heure  elle  aurait  quitté  la  ville.  J’eus  beau  me  dire 
tout  cela,  j’eus  beau  me  fermer  les  yeux,  j’eus  beau  acheter  des  gaufres,  les 
manger,  les  donner,  je  ne  pus  supporter  la  pensée  qu’il  y  aurait  ce  soir,  à 
Cléry,  et  venant  de  Dijon,  d’Auxerre,  une  jeune  fille  souriante,  embrassée 
sur  le  quai  par  ses  frères.  Toutes  les  villes  de  France  se  fendirent,  s’ouvrirent, 
et  Blois,  et  Sancerre,  et  celles  aussi  des  plus  lointains  réseaux,  Murat,  et 
Barcelonnette,  pour  me  montrer  dans  leur  gare,  cherchant  son  ticket  perdu, 
une  jeune  fille  souriante,  dont  les  frères  s’arrachaient  les  bagages  ...je  me 
levai,  je  repris  mon  vagabondage,  etc.  .  .n 

10  “Sérénade  1913,”  dans  La  France  Sentimentale,  II,  459. 

11  Manuscrit  Allard,  96. 
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Si  Giraudoux  a  mis  de  côté  ce  passage  parce  qu’il  le  jugeait  superflu, 
il  n’en  est  pas  de  même  du  passage  qui  était  destiné  d’abord  à  clore  ce 
chapitre.  Nous  croirions  volontiers  que  Giraudoux  a  préféré  ne  pas  livrer 
au  public  tous  les  secrets  de  l’âme  de  son  Simon  qui,  le  soir  de  la  brouille 
avec  Anne,  errait  lentement  à  travers  Paris,  couvant  son  chagrin.  Il  des¬ 
cendait  vers  la  Seine,  passant  devant  les  antiquaires  de  la  rue  des  Saints- 
Pères  pour  aboutir  aux  quais  où  il  se  penchait  pour  regarder  passer  un 
bateau.  Mais  laissons  la  parole  à  un  Simon  peu  connu: 

J’étais  accoudé  sur  la  pierre  où  une  barre  noire  marquait  l’inondation;  ma 
tête  seule  et  mes  épaules  étaient  dans  un  espace  que  la  Seine  jamais  n’eut 
empli.  Je  me  penchais.  C’était  bien  l’eau  que  j’étais  venu  voir,  et  non  le  bateau. 
Je  pensais, — si  par  hasard,  par  hasard  j’avais  basculé, — à  l’étonnement  du 
plongeur  mon  sauveteur,  qui  trouverait  dans  ma  poche  un  collier  de  perles. 
— Bonjour  Mort! 

Je  la  saluai  tout  haut,  non  pour  l’appeler, — mais  parce  que  je  la  voyais 
elle-même  pour  la  première  fois.  Elle  passait.  Elle  avait  son  nom  écrit  sur  elle. 
Je  voyais  un  grand  voile,  un  grand  vide,  un  grand  éclat.  Je  voyais  une  Mort 
qui  est  à  la  vraie  Mort  ce  qu’est  un  éclair  de  chaleur  auprès  d’un  vrai  éclair. 
J e  comptai  les  secondes  .  .  .  aucun  fracas,  aucun  orage.  .  . 

— Au  revoir,  Mort! 

et  je  revins,  et  le  temps  passe  vite.  .  .  Un  jour,  tout  un  jour  était  passé.12 

N’était-ce  pas  tout  de  même  aller  trop  loin  que  de  parler  de  suicide, 
n’était-ce  pas  trop  mettre  son  cœur  à  nu,  n’était-ce  pas  trop  démentir 
l’image  de  ces  frères  aînés  de  Simon,  ces  jeunes  héros  peu  expansifs  de 
L’Ecole  des  indifférents  qui  trouvaient  ridicules  les  camarades  et  les  maîtres 
qui  essayaient  de  leur  faire  des  confidences?  Simon  et  Giraudoux,  s’il 
avait  conservé  ce  passage,  seraient  devenus  coupables  à  la  fois  d’indiscré¬ 
tion  et  de  romantisme,  les  deux  également  répugnants  à  leurs  natures 
pudiques  et  dédaigneuses. 

Mais  supprimer  cet  aveu  dans  les  versions  imprimées  ne  suffit  pas  à 
Giraudoux.  Comme  pour  effacer  toute  trace  du  moment  où  il  a  entrevu 
la  Mort,  Simon  saute  aussitôt  dans  un  train  qui  ne  doit  changer  qu’au 
Bosphore.  Quelle  virtuosité  de  langage  Giraudoux  ne  déploie-t-il  pas  dans 
les  descriptions  des  villes  et  des  pays  qui  défilent  devant  la  vitre  de  son 
compartiment!  L’exubérance  du  Chapitre  Dixième  n’en  ressort  que  mieux 
lorsque  nous  la  comparons  au  ton  mélancolique  du  chapitre  précédent. 
Et  par  une  antithèse  chère  à  Giraudoux,  ce  récit  gai  et  haletant  du  voyage 
en  chemin  de  fer  s’intitulait  dans  la  version  primitive  “Vacances  sur  un 
Chagrin”  (publié  dans  Les  Ecrits  Nouveaux,  octobre  1918). 

Pour  revenir  à  la  critique,  malgré  la  justesse  des  observations  sur  la 

Manuscrit  Allard,  97-98. 
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construction  romanesque,  l’analyse  de  Robert  Brasillach  indique  une 
incompréhension  de  l’ironie  essentielle  du  récit  tel  que  Giraudoux  l’a  livré  au 
public  :  que  si  Simon  paraît  errer  aveuglément  dans  le  monde  des  passions 
c’est  parce  que  le  jeune  Giraudoux,  à  l’époque  où  il  écrit  ses  premiers  livres, 
cherche  lui-même  à  s’orienter  et  se  moque  doucement  de  sa  propre  fai¬ 
blesse.13  Le  choix  du  titre  n’est  pas  gratuit:  Giraudoux  veut  montrer  com¬ 
bien  le  jeune  homme  raffiné  et  trop  sensible  qui  s’ingénie  à  styliser  toutes 
ses  émotions  est  dupe  de  ses  propres  qualités,  combien  il  est  pathétique. 
Il  est  comparable  à  ces  abeilles  qui  “se  construisent  des  gâteaux  dont  les 
logettes  sont  plus  finement  sculptées.  Mais  aucun  miel  ne  les  baigne”. 
{Ecole,  I,  173) 

Ce  penchant  pour  l’auto-critique  annoncé  dans  L’Ecole  des  indifférents 
et  dans  Simon  s’affirmera  souvent  par  la  suite  dans  l’œuvre  de  Giraudoux, 
et  c’est  l’être  qui  éprouve  tout  avec  trop  de  retenue  qui  servira  constam¬ 
ment  de  cible  à  ses  railleries.  La  douce  Renée,  femme  de  Jérôme  Bardini, 
est  à  bien  des  égards  la  parfaite  épouse,  mais  c’est  précisément  cette  réserve 
infinie,  “qui  ne  lui  avait  jamais  permis  depuis  ses  fiançailles  de  saisir  la 
première  le  bras  de  son  mari,  de  demander  ou  provoquer  un  baiser”14 
que  Jérôme  ne  peut  plus  endurer  et  qui  le  décidera  à  abandonner  sa  femme. 
Renée,  comme  Simon,  est  pathétique  car  elle  est  dupe  de  sa  propre  vertu. 

Les  critiques  ne  manqueront  pas,  dès  ses  premiers  livres,  et  à  travers 
toute  son  œuvre,  de  reprocher  à  Giraudoux  les  caractères  très  spéciaux  de 
ses  personnages,  citant  le  trait  prédominant  de  chaque  archétype — l’indé¬ 
cision  de  Simon,  les  “manières”  d’Alcmène,  l’entêtement  d’Electre — comme 
un  défaut.  De  même  que  certains  partisans  de  l’athlète  “complet”  se 
refusent  à  accorder  leur  admiration  et  même  se  refusent  à  admettre  le 
champion  de  nage  qui  ne  sait  ni  sauter  à  la  perche  ni  courir,  certains  critiques 
littéraires15  ne  veulent  voir  ni  l’intérêt  ni  l’utilité  d’un  personnage  dont  le 
caractère  est  déséquilibré,  déformé  par  la  prédominance  d’un  seul  trait. 
Mais  il  faut  reconnaître  que  Giraudoux,  en  se  plaisant  à  peindre  des  arché¬ 
types,  ne  se  livre  pas  à  un  jeu.  Son  dessein  lui  apparaît  déjà  très  clairement 
et  l’explication  qu’il  en  donne  sert  à  jeter  une  lumière  nouvelle  non  seule¬ 
ment  sur  la  raison  d’être  de  ses  héros  et  de  ses  héroïnes,  mais  aussi  sur  son 
style,  sur  sa  conception  du  génie  littéraire.  En  parlant  du  sport,  Giraudoux 
écrivit  en  1920:  “On  ne  peut  améliorer  la  race  humaine  que  coemm  on  a 

13  Ce  n’est  qu’après  la  première  guerre  mondiale,  qui  marque  la  perte  de  son  inno¬ 
cence  (voir  Lectures  pour  une  Ombre  et  Adorable  Clio'),  que  Giraudoux  trouve  sa  voie. 
A  partir  de  Suzanne  et  le  pacifique  c’est  la  jeune  fille  qui  incarne  l’esprit  hésitant  et  la 
personnalité  “épisodique.” 

14  Aventures  de  Jérôme  Bardini,  Œuvre  Romanesque,  II,  243. 

16  André  Rouveyre  dans  Mercure  de  France,  15  déc.  1929,  657-661,  trouve 
qu ’Alcmène  est  “une  bien  ridicule  précieuse,  une  sotte  pimbêche.  Toutes  ses  manières 
sont  du  plus  mauvais  aloi,  etc.” 
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amélioré  la  race  chevaline,  en  déformant  quelques-uns  de  ses  exemplaires 
et  en  les  amenant  au  Grand  Prix.”  Et  pour  renforcer  son  exemple  il  fait 
appel  à  son  discernement  remarquable  en  matière  de  littérature:  “La 
langue  française  a  été  améliorée  non  point  par  les  écrivains  complets, 
Vaugelas  ou  Jean-Baptiste  Rousseau,  mais  par  ceux  qui  ont  eu  des  manies, 
comme  Montaigne,  des  tics,  comme  Rabelais,  et  dont  le  style  frappait 
par  ses  déformations.”16 

Giraudoux  prévoyait-il  en  1920  que  ce  qu’il  avait  à  apporter  à  la  littéra¬ 
ture  française,  en  matière  de  théâtre  aussi  bien  qu’en  prose,  serait  non 
seulement  un  style  qui,  frappant  d’abord  par  ses  déformations,  à  la  longue 
purifierait  et  améliorerait  sa  langue,  mais  aussi  et  surtout  une  façon  nou¬ 
velle  de  concevoir  l’homme  et  son  rôle  dans  l’harmonie  de  l’univers? 

En  dépit  des  réactions  psychologiques  souvent  défavorables  que  le  roman 
giralducien  provoque  chez  le  lecteur,  celui-ci,  s’il  est  impartial,  doit  re¬ 
connaître  que  Giraudoux  a  réussi  admirablement  dans  ses  romans  ce  tour 
de  force  qui  consiste  à  équilibrer  contenu  et  style.  Si  les  personnages  qu’il 
présente  sont  déformés,  sa  façon  de  les  présenter,  comparée  aux  procédés 
séculaires,  ne  l’est  pas  moins,  ce  qui  crée  un  tout  d’artifice  équilibré  et 
répond  exactement  à  l’idée  que  Giraudoux  s’est  faite  du  roman.  Ce  dernier 
“implique  à  sa  base  un  procédé  refusé  à  la  nouvelle:  l’artifice.  Le  roman 
est  la  déformation  de  la  vérité  en  une  affabulation  de  longue  ambition.”17 

Ce  besoin  de  ne  jamais  rien  conclure,  que  l’on  a  reproché  à  Giraudoux 
depuis  Simon  le  pathétique  jusqu’à  Choix  des  Elues  et  Sodome  et  Gomorrhe ,18 
presque  aussi  souvent  que  la  déformation  des  caractères  de  ses  personnages, 
s’annonce  pour  la  première  fois  dans  la  fin  provisoire  de  Simon:  “Demain 
je  revois  Anne.  .  .  Vais-je  l’aimer?  Demain  tout  recommence.  .  .”  (Simon, 
I,  735)  Giraudoux  est  motivé  ici,  nous  l’avons  vu,  non  pas  tant  par  des 
conceptions  cosmiques  que  par  des  conceptions  personnelles  et  particulières 
à  l’adolescence  giralducienne.  La  guerre,  qui  mettra  fin  à  une  des  sources 
principales  de  tant  d’hésitations  et  d’incertitudes,  c’est-à-dire  à  l’innocence, 
délogera  Giraudoux  de  cette  aura  d’incertitude  à  la  fois  triste  et  délicieuse 
et  le  poussera  à  achever  son  profil. 

University  of  Houston 

10  “L’Olympiade  de  1924  [sic],  “La  Revue  Hebdomadaire,  IX  (18  septembre  1920), 
332. 

17  “Sur  une  Nouvelle,”  Marianne  (19  septembre  1934),  4. 

18  A  la  dernière  page  de  Choix  des  Elues,  l’héroïne,  Edmée,  lit  dans  le  visage  de  sa 
fille  les  mêmes  tourments,  les  mêmes  inquiétudes  qui  avaient  dicté  sa  propre  fuite  vers 
l’inconnu.  Le  destin  d’Edmée  n’est  pas  accompli  mais  transféré  à  sa  fille:  “Voilà.  Il 
commençait  avec  Claudie.”  De  même  cette  tragédie  du  couple  humain,  Sodome  et 
Gomorrhe,  se  termine,  ou  mieux  s’interrompt,  sur  la  phrase  sententieuse  :  “La  mort 
n’a  pas  suffi.  La  scène  continue.” 


Sainte-Beuve  and  Voltaire* 

by  Max  Bach 

I 

_JLN  A  LIFETIME  devoted  to  writing  Sainte-Beuve  covered  every  aspect 
of  French  literature.  Since,  as  he  said  himself,  his  “vrai  fond”  was  in  the 
eighteenth  century,1  it  is  only  natural  that  he  examined  this  period  more 
thoroughly  than  any  other.  Indeed,  no  important  name  is  missing.  Yet 
Voltaire  is  the  only  one  of  his  time  not  to  have  been  dignified  with  a  com¬ 
plete,  comprehensive  portrait.  This  omission  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of 
acquaintance  with  the  philosopher’s  works,  for  in  the  Lundis  one  finds 
references  to  and  quotations  from  even  the  most  obscure  of  Voltaire’s 
works.  They  prove  Sainte-Beuve’s  thorough  acquaintance  with  his  writings. 

Sainte-Beuve’s  views,  it  is  well  known,  underwent  many  changes.  His 
opinions  concerning  Voltaire  are  often  contradictory.  He  himself  was 
quite  aware  of  this.  In  1867,  two  years  before  his  death,  when  a  movement 
was  afoot  to  erect  a  monument  in  Voltaire’s  honor,  the  critic  was  asked 
to  become  a  member  of  the  organizing  committee.  In  replying  to  the  in¬ 
vitation,  he  pointed  out  that  “il  est  telle  phrase  que  certains  de  mes  ad¬ 
versaires  pourraient  bien  rappeler  et  m’opposer  pour  me  mettre  en  con¬ 
tradiction  avec  moi-même.”2 

This  paper  will  attempt  to  signal  some  of  Sainte-Beuve’s  contradictions, 
or  shouldn’t  one  rather  say  the  evolution  of  his  thought?  It  will  also  strive 
to  suggest  certain  factors  that  were  influential  in  forming  the  critic’s 
opinions. 

Sainte-Beuve’s  first  remarks  on  Voltaire  date  from  1826.  At  this  time, 
religious  and  clerical  questions  were  in  the  forefront.  The  king  did  all  he 
could  to  give  the  Church  a  privileged  position  in  France.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  a  law  against  sacrilege  had  been  enacted,  punishing  such  a  crime  by 
death.  At  that  time  Sainte-Beuve  had  already  forsaken  the  Catholic 
faith  of  his  early  youth.  He  had  become  a  collaborator  of  the  Globe.  That 
newspaper  did  not  specialize  in  Voltairian  anticlerical  polemics  as  did  the 
Constitutionnel.  Yet,  doctrinaire  and  laïque,  it  engaged  in  violent  contro¬ 
versies  with  the  Mémorial  catholique.  No  matter  how  much  freedom  its 
editors,  liberal  in  every  respect,  allowed  their  contributors,  the  tendencies 

*  Based  on  a  paper  presented  at  the  tenth  University  of  Kentucky  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guage  Conference  on  April  26,  1957. 

1  E.  Seillière,  Sainte-Beuve,  agent,  juge  et  complice  de  l’évolution  romantique  (Paris: 
Société  d’Economie  Sociale,  1921),  p.  6. 

2  J  Bonnerot,  Correspondance  générale  de  Sainte-Beuve  (Paris.  Stock,  1936),  II,  186. 
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and  preoccupations  of  the  senior  members  inevitably  influenced  the  young 
critic. 

In  his  articles  Sainte-Beuve  does  not  insist  on  Voltaire  écrivain  du  dix- 
huitième  siècle.  In  1826,  Voltaire  has  become  “l’homme  de  la  circonstance,”3 
the  leader  “dans  cette  grande  querelle  de  la  philosophie  contre  le  fanatisme 
religieux”  ( ibidem ,  150).  His  writings,  innumerable  though  they  may  be, 
presented  with  an  “impitoyable  bon  sens”  (PL,  I,  871),  are  considered  as 
“des  proclamations  sous  toutes  les  formes  au  profit  de  la  même  cause  .  .  . 
Ce  sont  des  pamphlets  immortels”  ( Pr  L,  I,  150).  Despite  many  changes, 
Sainte-Beuve  remained  throughout  his  life  essentially  a  bourgeois  libéral 
and  therefore  anticlerical.  Nevertheless,  almost  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he 
shows  respect  for  sincere  religion.  True  therefore  to  the  dignified  tone  of 
the  Globe,  he  regrets  certain  excesses  of  Voltaire’s  anticlericalism.  They  are 
profoundly  immoral,  “ces  orgies  d’un  beau  génie  en  délire”  (ibidem,  152). 

Although  he  agrees  politically  with  the  liberals  of  the  eighteen  twenties, 
the  future  author  of  the  Tableau  de  la  littérature  française  au  seizième 
siècle  does  not  follow  these  neo-classicists  in  their  literary  preferences. 
(It  should  be  added  that  he,  a  moderate,  does  not  condone  extreme  ro¬ 
manticism  either.)  He  gives  little  thought  to  Voltaire  écrivain.  When  he 
does  so,  he  does  not  hide  his  disdain.  Voltaire’s  tragedies,  “décorées  du 
nom  de  chefs  d’œuvre,”  are  but  “de  plates  amplifications,”  and  cause 
“un  ennui  profond”  (ibidem,  292).  As  the  critic  became  more  closely  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  romantic  movement,  he  became  even  more  outspoken.  For 
Voltaire,  art  has  ceased  to  exist  independently,  for  itself.  It  has  become  the 
auxiliary  to  certain  religious  and  political  ideas,  used  to  fight  and  destroy 
other  ideas.  Thus  Voltaire  the  artist  is  successful  only  in  moquerie,  the  most 
antipoetic  element  par  excellence.  Voltaire,  the  most  illustrious  representa¬ 
tive  of  classical  French  poetry,  has  also  become  its  greatest  corrupteur 
(ibidem,  371). 

From  1831  to  1840,  almost  complete  silence  on  Voltaire.  Sainte-Beuve 
himself,  when  passing  through  Ferney,  speaks  of  “le  décours  de  l’influence 
voltairienne.”4  Indeed,  the  advent  of  the  July  Monarchy  assured  the  rule 
of  the  middle  classes.  With  safe  constitutional  guarantees  and  assured 
civil  liberties,  one  could  no  longer  say  that  Voltaire  was  “l’homme  de  la 
circonstance.”  One  must  add  that  Sainte-Beuve  himself  was  no  longer 
living  in  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  keeping  alive  an  interest  in  Voltaire. 

3  Pr  L,  I,  150.  The  following  abbreviations  will  be  used  in  this  article:  Pr  L  for 
Premiers  Lundis,  Bibliothèque  de  la  Pléiade,  1949;  PL  for  Portraits  littéraires,  Biblio¬ 
thèque  de  la  Pléiade,  1949,  1951;  CL  for  Causeries  du  Lundi,  Garnier  Frères,  Editeurs, 
1885;  PC  for  Portraits  contemporains,  Calmann-Lévy,  Editeur,  1889;  NL  for  Nouveaux 
Lundis,  Calmann-Lévy,  Editeur,  1883;  PR  for  Port-Royal,  Hachette,  1888. 

4  J.  Bonnerot,  op.  cit.,  218. 
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Successively  he  toyed  with  Saint-Simonianism;  toyed  with  the  liberal 
Catholicism  of  Lamennais’  Avenir,  flirted  with  the  conservative  circles 
of  Madame  Récamier’s  Abbaye-aux-Bois.  In  literature,  these  years  repre¬ 
sented  the  triumph,  the  overwhelming  triumph  of  Romanticism.  Neo- 
classicism  had  been  annihilated.  One  no  longer  held  up  Voltaire  and  the 
other  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  dramatists  and  poets  as  ex¬ 
amples  to  be  followed. 

While  observing  almost  absolute  silence  on  Voltaire,  Sainte-Beuve 
mentions  Rousseau  frequently.  He  stresses  his  “admirable  langage,  .... 
cette  prose  si  belle,  si  grave,  si  rhythmique”  (PC,  I,  281).  In  the  late  thirties, 
and  even  more  so  after  1840,  a  change  occurs.  Sainte-Beuve  has  tired  of 
Romanticism.  Despite  his  intelligence  and  refinement,  he  is  never  able  to 
rid  himself  completely  of  certain  narrownesses  of  the  pseudo-classical 
taste.  A  moderate  by  nature,  he  is  unable  to  understand  original  greatness. 
By  1841,  he  feels  that  “Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  ...  à  côté  de  Voltaire,  sent 
l’effort:  il  y  a  maintes  fois  de  l’ouvrier  dans  son  art”  (PC,  III,  217).  One 
can  still  hear  in  him  “un  reste  d’accent  de  province”  (CL,  II,  69).  In  the 
Nouvelle  Héloïse,  it  is  true,  “il  y  a  des  endroits  fort  bons,  mais  ils  sont 
noyés  dans  un  océan  d’éloquence  verbiageuse”  (CL,  1, 425).  With  Rousseau, 
“la  déclamation  s’introduira,  la  fausse  exaltation  et  la  fausse  sensibilité” 
(Cl,  I,  9).  Obviously  the  barbs  directed  at  Rousseau  are  meant  just  as 
well  for  Sainte-Beuve ’s  romantic  contemporaries. 

And  Voltaire?  Clearly  the  author  of  the  Consolations  does  not,  cannot 
hold  up  Voltaire’s  verses  as  examples  to  be  imitated,  although  now  he 
declares  that  “depuis  Voltaire  on  a  trop  oublié  le  rire  en  poésie”  (PC,  II, 
219),  and  that  “un  grain  de  Voltaire  manque  depuis  longtemps  à  nos  poètes 
lyriques,  quelque  chose  comme  le  sentiment  du  rire  ou  du  sourire  (PC , 
I,  372)/ More  than  once  he  asserts  that  “la  moindre  parole  de  Voltaire 
fait  autorité  en  matière  de  goût”  (PR,  IV,  461).  As  the  years  went  by, 
Sainte-Beuve’s  references  to  the  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century 
writers  in  general  and  to  Voltaire  in  particular  became  more  numerous. 
In  doing  so,  he  would  like  to  “renouer  la  tradition,  sans  laquelle  rien  n’est 
possible& en  bonne  littérature”  (CL,  II,  266).  If  much  was  decadent  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  at  least  “le  langage  y  était  encore  bon,  la  prose  surtout 
s’y  retrouvait  excellente”  (ibidem,  266)— Voltaire’s  more  than  anyone 
else’s.  He  pursues: 

Je  voudrais  donc  nous  remettre,  me  remettre  moi-même  tout  le  premier,  au 
régime  de  ce  langage  clair,  net  et  courant.  Je  voudrais  que  nous  nous  repris¬ 
sions  à  causer  comme  on  causait  autrefois,  avec  légèreté,  politesse  s’il  se  peut, 
sans  trop  d’emphase.  Un  des  défauts  des  générations  nouvelles,  c’est  de  vouloir 
dater  de  soi  seul,  c’est  d’être  en  général  dédaigneux  du  passé,  systématique,  et, 
par  suite,  roide  et  rude,  ou  même  un  peu  farouche.  J’aimerais  à  voir  la  jeunesse 
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s'apprivoiser  et  s'adoucir  petit  à  petit  à  ce  style  plus  simple,  à  ces  manières 
de  dire  vives  et  faciles,  qui  étaient  réputées  autrefois  les  seules  françaises 
{ibidem,  266-267). 

During  these  years  when  Sainte-Beuve  was  losing  the  illusions  of  his 
romantic  youth,  he  also  was  losing  his  faith  in  the  Saint-Simonian  dream. 
Once  again  he  fell  under  the  grip  of  the  eighteenth-century  philosophers, 
but  without  their  faith  in  progress  and  in  the  innate  goodness  of  human 
nature.  In  politics  as  in  literature  he  has  become  a  skeptic  and  a  reactionary. 
More  and  more  he  envisages  human  nature  as  do  Hobbes,  La  Rochefoucauld 
Machiavelli,  “ces  grands  observateurs  positifs”  {PR,  III,  238),  “philosophes 
profonds  et  pleins  de  réalité”  {CL,  XI,  411),  who  proceed  “appuyés  sur 
l’observation  humaine  et  sur  les  faits”  {PC,  III,  483).  This  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  early  days  at  the  Globe.  Sainte-Beuve  now  speaks  with  a  smile  of 
bitter  condescension  of  the  “simplicité  bienheureuse  et  perpétuellement 
adolescente  de  quelques  optimistes  de  talent”  {PL,  II,  490).  And  he  adds: 
“Jeune  d’ordinaire,  on  estime  l’humanité  en  masse  et  l’on  est  plutôt  de  la 
politique  libérale.  Plus  tard  on  arrive  à  mieux  connaître,  à  ce  qu’on  croit, 
c’est-à-dire  à  moins  estimer  les  hommes”  {ibidem,  491).  This  realism  is 
nothing  but  “le  fruit  de  l’expérience  humaine”  {ibidem,  491).  This  attitude 
became  even  more  pronounced  after  the  anarchistic  days  that  followed 
the  1848  Revolution  had  deprived  him  of  his  position  at  the  Mazarine 
library,  thus  menacing  his  material  security,  at  the  only  time  he  had  ever 
enjoyed  one.  These  days  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  his  exile 
to  Belgium.  Indeed,  already  in  1841,  when  riots  against  the  bourgeoisie 
had  broken  out  in  various  provincial  towns,  Sainte-Beuve  had  sided  with 
“the  forces  of  law  and  order,”  declaring  that  “en  vieillissant  on  revient  au 
pouvoir  absolu  pur  et  simple.”5  This  frame  of  mind  explains  his  acceptance 
of  the  coup  d’état  of  December  2  and  his  ralliement  to  Napoleon  III.  As 
early  as  December  27  he  writes  in  an  article  on  Richelieu,  purporting  to 
quote  Machiavelli,  that  “ce  n’est  pas  la  violence  qui  repose,  mais  la  violence 
qui  détruit  qu’il  faut  condamner”  {CL,  VII,  259).  Years  later,  still  suspicious 
of  dreamers  and  Weltverbesserer,  however  well-meaning  they  might  be, 
he  shouts  to  a  detractor  of  Machiavelli:  “Politique  lamartinien,  retournez 
rêver  dans  vos  bois”  {NL,  I,  20).  Sainte-Beuve’s  reactionary  attitude 
determined  his  judgment  on  Voltaire.  He  makes  a  distinction  between 
Voltaire  the  writer,  Voltaire  the  man,  and  Voltaire  the  political  philosopher. 

For  the  writer  he  has  an  almost  limitless  admiration.  Unquestionably 
he  is  “l’homme  le  plus  spirituel  de  son  temps”  {CL,  VI,  201).  “Il  est  l’homme 
de  l’impatience  et  de  la  délicatesse  française”  {CL,  XII,  286),  “le  meilleur 
juge  du  monde”  {CL,  XIII,  292).  “Sa  langue  parfaite  [est]  l’organe  rapide 

6  J.  Bonnerot,  Correspondance  générale  de  Saint-Beuve,  (Paris:  Stock,  1935),  I,  358. 
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du  plus  agréable  bon  sens,  à  laquelle  après  tous  les  essors  aventureux  et 
les  fatigues  du  style  on  est  heureux  de  se  retremper  et  de  se  rafraîchir 
comme  à  la  source  maternelle”  (CL,  XIII,  4). 

As  to  the  man,  Sainte-Beuve  makes  reservations  about  the  ‘‘satirique 
indecent”  ( ibidem ,  4)  who  is  not  “une  personne  humaine  et  morale”  (CL, 
VII,  126).  “Il  s’est  bien  tiré  de  son  rôle  d’auteur,  mal  de  celui  de  galant 
homme”  (CL,  XII,  145).  Though  his  literary  judgments  are  exquisite  and 
natural,  rapid  and  definitive,  his  political  correspondence  “sent  la  secte 
et  le  complot,  la  confrérie  et  la  société  secrète.  Elle  érige  le  mensonge  en 
principe”  (CL,  XII,  108). 

Sainte-Beuve  considers  especially  Voltaire’s  political  influence.  Being 
one  of  the  spokesmen  for  the  Second  Empire,  the  Lundist  evidently  is 
under  quite  special  obligations  to  uphold  law  and  order  as  understood 
by  an  absolute  government.  In  the  words  of  a  semi-official  critic  for  the 
bourgeois  government,  “il  n’appartient  à  personne  de  supprimer,  de  changer 
ou  d’adoucir  certains  faits  douloureux,  que  tout  le  monde  déplore,  mais 


qui  sont  inévitables.”6  Voltaire,  “cet  écrivain  qui  s’est  plu  à  dégrader  tout 
ce  qui  était  grand”  (CL,  V,  232),  whose  tragedies  “avaient  fait  des  ré¬ 
publicains  de  la  veille  de  ceux-là  même  qui  avaient  goûté  le  Mondain ” 
(CL,  I,  40),  exerted  a  dangerous  influence.  Like  Montesquieu,  he  is  one  of 
the  men  most  responsible  for  the  French  Revolution  and  its  oeuvre  de 
ruine”  (CL,  XIII,  3).  Montesquieu  at  least  deserved  attenuating  circum¬ 
stances:  he’ is  an  optimist:  “il  accorde  trop  au  décorum  de  la  nature  hu¬ 
maine”  (CL,  VII,  66).  Voltaire  on  the  other  hand  did  not  have  any  illusions 
about  human  nature.  He  realized  “qu’il  y  a  dans  le  monde  plus  de  fous 
que  de  sages”  (CL,  II,  306).  Of  aristocratie  disposition,  he  considered  the 
masses  stupid  by  nature,  and  he  despised  them.  “La  Révolution  l’aurait 
désolé;  ...  les  excès  et  les  horreurs  qui  se  mêlèrent  dès  l’abord  aux  utiles 
réformes  ne  l’auraient  en  rien  surpris.  .  .  S’il  y  avait  assisté,  il  aurait  dit: 
‘Les  y  voilà,  je  les  reconnais,  mes  Welches’  ”  (CL,  XIII,  31).  Voltaire  the 
philosopher,  Sainte-Beuve  repeats  ceaselessly,  is  imprudent  and  inex¬ 
cusable  He  touches  at  certain  vital  social  institutions,  comme  1  enfant 
imprudent  et  terrible”  (CL,  XII,  207).  No  one,  no  matter  how  sincere  or 
well-meaning,  has  the  right  to  question  the  established  social  order.  Ce 
que  je  ne  lui  pardonne  pas,  et  qui  n’est  pas  pardonnable,  c  est  tous  les 
mouvements  qu’il  se  donne  pour  la  propagation  d’une  doctrine  aussi 
pernicieuse”  (CL,  II,  234).  Sainte-Beuve  compares  him  to  a  tree  dont 
H  faut  savoir  choisir  et  savourer  les  fruits;  mais  n’allez  jamais  vous  asseoir 

sous  son  ombre”  (CL,  VII,  126).  .  ,,  .  , 

A  few  years  have  gone  by,  and  Sainte-Beuve  has  forgiven  Voltarre  and 

does  sit  down  in  his  shade.  A  senator,  secure,  he  has  forgo.ten  the  fearful 


*  A.  Grenier,  le  Constitutionnel,  29  mai,  1862. 
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years  that  followed  1848.  Disappointed  in  the  government  of  Napoleon 
III,  ever  changing,  he  has  returned  to  the  beliefs  of  his  jeunesse  girondine. 
When  an  attempt  is  made  to  eliminate  from  municipal  libraries  some  of 
Voltaire’s  works,  the  Senator  ascends  to  the  rostrum  and  protests.  By 
1862  the  formerly  ‘‘irresponsible”  philosopher  of  Ferney  has  become  a 
“célibataire  brillant,  si  vif,  si  sensé,  si  occupé  du  genre  humain,  si  guerroyant 
contre  les  préjugés”  ( NL ,  III,  59).  Those  who  proclaim  the  end  of  Voltaire’s 
fame  see  in  him  only  the  auteur  dramatique,  the  poet.  Correct  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  they  neglect  the  important  Voltaire,  Voltaire  the  philosopher,  who 
is  “le  bon  sens  charmant,  multiple,  alerte,  infatigable,  ce  bon  sens,  cet 
esprit  philosophique  s’appliquant  à  tout,  qui  a  tant  agi  en  son  temps, 
mais  qui  a  tant  à  faire  du  nôtre.  Il  faudrait  désespérer  de  la  France  si 
l’œuvre  de  Voltaire  était  considérée  comme  épuisée”  (CL,  X,  403-404). 
Full  justice  will  be  done  only  when  Voltaire  has  his  statue  not  in  a  theater 
lobby,  but  “en  pleine  place  publique”  ( ibidem ,  404).  Voltaire,  “le  démon 
de  la  justice  et  de  la  tolérance  contre  les  persécutions,  le  démon  de  la 
civilisation”  (CL,  XV,  222),  was  “sincère,  passionné,  possédé”  (NL,  XI, 
110)  in  his  desire  to  ameliorate  conditions  around  him.  Because  he  had  the 
prosélytisme  du  bon  sens;  .  .  .  parce  que  dans  sa  noble  fièvre  perpétuelle 
il  était  de  ceux  qui  ont  droit  de  dire  d’eux-mêmes:  Est  deus  in  nobis” 
(ibidem,  110),  “Voltaire,  le  Voltaire  du  fond  de  la  pensée  de  derrière,  tout 
ce  qu’il  y  avait  d’éclairé  et  de  prophétique  dans  Voltaire,  eût  été  pour  la 
Révolution”  (NL,  XII,  24). 

Gone  are  the  days  when  Sainte-Beuve  approved  in  writing  the  Emperor’s 
action  in  officially  putting  the  French  fleet  under  the  protection  of  the 
Holy  Virgin.  More  and  more  he  becomes  a  public  advocate  of  freethinking. 
His  Voltairian  anticlericalism,  long  masked  by  his  respect  for  religion  as 
such,  bursts  forth  in  words  that  could  be  the  philosopher’s  own.  Protesting 
against  the  increasing  role  of  the  Church  in  the  French  educational  system, 
he  cries  out  that  le  centre  de  la  suprématie  intellectuelle  sera  transféré 
à  Bonn  et  a  Berlin. .  .  Nous  serons  une  bavure  de  l’Espagne,  jusqu’en  deçà 
de  la  Loire.  7  When  an  accusation  of  having  eaten  an  omelette  au  lard  on 
Good  Friday  causes  a  scandal  that  threatens  to  disturb  the  aging  critic’s 
peace,  he  instinctively  uses  Voltaire’s  own  words:  “Nos  Welches  ont  bien 
peu  de  choses  dans  l’esprit  et  sous  la  dent  pour  s’occuper  de  ces  niaiseries. 

L  infamie  ecclésiastique  a  fait  son  métier  comme  toujours.”8  And  shortly 
befoie  his  death  he  writes  that  “il  n’y  a  plus,  pour  les  esprits  vigoureux  et 
sensés,  nourris  de  l’histoire,  armés  de  la  critique,  studieux  des  sciences 
naturelles,  il  n’y  a  plus  moyen  de  croire  aux  vieilles  histoires  et  aux  vieilles 
Bibles.  .  .  On  aura  à  opter  entre  le  byzantisme  et  le  vrai  progrès.”9 

7  Sainte-Beuve,  Correspondance,  (Paris:  Calmann-Lévy,  1878)  II  306 

8  Ibidem,  293. 

9  Ibidem,  187-188. 
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In  signaling  the  transformations  and  variations  of  Sainte-Beuve’s 
thinking,  we  stressed  the  political  factors.  Additional  justification  for  such 
an  emphasis,  which  may  seem  doubtful  to  some,  even  after  M.  Leroy’s 
works,  may  be  found  in  Sainte-Beuve  himself.  As  early  as  1830  he  wrote: 
“Je  tiens  très  peu  aux  opinions  littéraires,”10  and  only  a  few  days  before 
his  death  he  reiterated:  “Je  suis  moins  littérateur  pur  que  je  ne  le  dis  par 
politesse  et  que  vous  ne  le  supposez  et  c’est  bien  politiquement  que  je 
juge.  .  .”n 

University  of  California  at  Davis 

10  J.  Bonnerot,  Correspondance  générale  de  Sainte-Beuve,  (Paris:  Stock,  1935),  I, 
193. 

11  Sainte-Beuve,  Correspondance,  (Paris:  Calmann-Lévy,  1878),  II,  385. 


Pascal  homme  de  lettres  et  écrivain 

par  Demorest 

P 

I  ASCAL  ECRIVAIN?  Il  ne  pouvait  nier  le  fait.  Mais  il  aurait  préféré 
qu’on  se  souvînt  de  lui  comme  d’un  homme  d’esprit. 

Pascal  homme  de  lettres?  Il  aurait  bondi  d’indignation.  Sa  réponse  eût 
été  vive:  il  n’était  pas  homme  à  se  laisser  prendre  sans  vert. 

La  chose  était-elle  si  déshonorante?  A  l’époque,  certainement.  On  sait 
que  “l’honnête  homme  ne  se  pique  de  rien,”  que  “la  philosophie  ne  vaut 
pas  une  heure  de  peine.”  On  sait  que  tout  métier  a  tendance  à  diminuer 
l’homme:  “Poète  et  non  honnête  homme.”  Mais  il  y  a  plus. 

D’abord  le  fait  social.  La  sacralisation  des  lettres  n’était  pas  entrée  dans 
les  mœurs.  L’homme  de  lettres  n’était  pas  encore,  comme  l’appelle  Balzac, 
un  important  personnage  “battant  monnaie  de  son  encrier.”  Loin  de  là. 
Au  dix-septième  siècle  il  vivait  d’aumônes.  Tout  au  plus,  était-il  un  domes¬ 
tique  dont  le  monde  tolérait  assez  mal  la  métamorphose  de  papillon  en 
taon.  Sur  ordre,  il  battait  de  la  plume:  caressait  l’un,  griffait  l’autre.  Et 
puis,  tout  métier  dérogeait:  “Je  fais  peu  de  différence  entre  un  homme  qui 
n’est  que  géomètre  et  un  habile  artisan.  Aussi  je  l’appelle  le  plus  beau 
métier  du  monde;  mais  enfin  ce  n’est  qu’un  métier”  (lettre  à  Fermat,  1661). 
Le  métier  des  lettres,  en  parti culier,  manquait  d’illustration.  En  devenant 
homme  de  lettres,  ne  semblait-on  pas  se  résigner  à  ne  plus  être  homme 
d’esprit?  Au  mieux,  les  lettres  permettaient  de  s’élever,  de  jeter  aux  orties 
son  enseigne  de  poète  pour  devenir  secrétaire  d’un  grand,  commis  de  l’Etat, 
proxénète  ou  petit  courtisan.  Il  fallait  surtout  ne  pas  s’en  tenir  à  la  littéra¬ 
ture.  La  distinction  se  gagnait  ailleurs. 

Par  attention  aux  convenances,  Pascal  aurait  donc  refusé  le  titre  d’homme 
de  lettres. 

Songeons  également  à  sa  croyance.  Pas  plus  que  l’honnête  homme,  le 
chrétien  ne  doit  se  piquer  de  rien.  Les  poses  propres  aux  littérateurs,  la 
souplesse  de  leurs  opinions,  leurs  fréquentations  peu  édifiantes,  leur  manque 
de  caractère  allié  à  un  manque  constant  d’humilité,  tout  cela  répugnait  au 
chrétien.  Pascal  avait  un  certain  dédain  de  la  gloriole  et,  d’ailleurs,  il  se 
méfiait  de  lui-même  à  cet  égard: 

La  vanité  est  si  ancrée  dans  le  cœur  de  l’homme  .  .  .  ceux  qui  écrivent  contre 
veulent  avoir  la  gloire  d’avoir  bien  écrit;  et  ceux  qui  les  lisent  veulent  avoir  la 
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gloire  de  les  avoir  lus ;  et  moi  qui  écris  ceci,  ai  peut-être  cette  envie;  et  peut-être 
que  ceux  qui  le  liront .  .  .  (94).1 

Aussi,  les  sentiments  du  chrétien  venaient  renforcer  les  mouvements 
d’amour-propre  de  Biaise  Pascal  écuyer.  La  nature  de  cette  rencontre, 
comme  toute  rencontre,  n’était  probablement  pas  très  pure. 

L’homme  de  lettres  est  condamné  parce  qu’il  n’était  pas  honnête  homme. 
Comment  pouvait-il  l’être?  Il  avait  un  métier — horresco  referens.  Il  se 
piquait  d’être  quelque  chose,  de  faire  quelque  chose,  de  penser  à  quelque 
chose.  Et  par  là,  il  courait  le  danger  de  se  cantonner,  de  devenir  un  spé¬ 
cialiste.  Il  abandonnait  sa  situation  d’homme  en  quittant  le  “milieu,” 
“l’entre-deux.”  Pascal,  comme  Molière,  comme  la  bonne  société  de  son 
temps,  méprisait  les  “écoliers  et  académistes”  :  “C’est  le  plus  méchant 
caractère  d’homme  que  je  connaisse”  (15).  On  observe  le  même  dégoût 
de  la  spécialisation  dans  son  attitude  envers  les  savants. 

Le  Pascal  des  dernières  années  de  sa  vie,  le  croyant,  est  aussi  le  Pascal 
honnête  homme.  L’un  complète  l’autre.  On  l’aperçoit  dans  sa  manière 
d’insister  sur  le  fait  qu’il  n’est  pas  un  “zélé  dévot,”  un  “bigot.”  A  son 
goût,  tout  repli,  toute  spécialisation  amoindrit  la  qualité  de  l’homme  et 
dégrade  son  action.  Pascal  veut  un  homme  universel.  Mais  c’est  l’uni¬ 
versalité  du  jugement  qu’il  demande  et  non  l’uni versahté  des  connaissances. 
Enfin,  il  a  soif  d’indépendance:  il  proteste  qu’il  n’est  pas  du  Port-Royal 
avec  la  même  énergie  qu’il  refuse  l’étiquette  de  poète. 

Voilà  qui  contribuait  à  sa  répugnance  pour  le  monde  des  lettres.  Pour¬ 
tant,  il  a  écrit  avec  alacrité.  Sur  ce  point  on  ne  décèle  aucune  vergogne  de 
sa  part;  au  contraire.  Pourquoi  a-t-il  écrit? 

D’abord,  pour  venir  en  aide  à  ses  amis  qui  recherchaient  en  1656  un 
auteur  capable  d’informer,  d’émouvoir  et  d’amuser  l’honnête  opinion  de  la 
cour  et  de  Paris — d’où  la  naissance  des  Lettres  Provinciales.  Ensuite,  par 
conviction  personnelle:  pour  convertir,  pour  arracher  l’homme  à  une  in¬ 
souciance  criminelle — de  là,  le  projet  d’une  Apologie. 

Son  tempérament  le  poussait  à  agir  sur  la  matière,  sur  lui-meme,  sur  la 
souffrance,  sur  les  autres.  Une  passion  pour  le  réel  est  sensible  dans  cette 
disposition  pour  l’action  efficace.  Esprit  pratique,  il  reagissait  beaucoup 
plus  vivement  à  l’homme  qu’aux  idées  de  l’homme.  Une  heureuse  alliance 
entre  sa  nature,  sa  foi  et  la  nécessité  du  moment  1  a  donc  mene  a  écrire.  Il 
y  a  un  entrain  dans  le  meilleur  Pascal,  une  sorte  de  joie  de  creer,  qui  prouve 
que  l’honnête  homme  pouvait  écrire,  viser  un  grand  public,  sans  se  con¬ 
sidérer  comme  un  homme  de  lettres  question  de  mesure,  simplement. 
Dès  qu’il  s’est  mis  à  penser  pour  tout  le  monde,  il  a  dû  étudier  les  instru- 

1  Le  chiffre  représente  le  numéro  d’ordre  dans  Pensées,  éd.  par  L.  Lafuma  (Paris- 
Delmas,  1952). 
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ments  du  style.  Les  Pensées  foisonnent  de  méditations  techniques  sur  l’art 
d’écrire.  Et  justement,  leurs  trouvailles  nous  frappent  par  une  tournure 
directe  et  hardie.  Elles  frappent  parce  qu’un  étranger  les  a  formulées, 
quelqu’un  qui  n’était  pas  du  métier,  quelqu’un  ayant  découvert  l’art  du 
style  expérimentalement  après  avoir  refusé  de  s’engager  dans  les  voies 
prétentieuses  du  baroque  ou  de  la  préciosité. 

Dans  l’expérience  qu’il  a  faite  de  l’expression  littéraire,  Pascal  a  éprouvé 
une  satisfaction  artisanale  qu’il  avait  déjà  connue  pendant  ses  travaux 
manuels  sur  la  machine  arithmétique.  Dans  les  deux  cas  il  s’est  révélé  un 
perfectionniste,  un  travailleur  à  la  fois  patient  et  irritable  comme  le  sont 
les  bons  artisans.  L’orientation  très  personnelle  de  ses  réflexions  techniques, 
l’impétuosité  de  sa  nature,  le  besoin  d’arracher  une  adhésion  a  fait  que 
pour  lui  l’art  d’écrire  était  surtout  l’art  de  persuader.  Ce  qui  domine  est  le 
souci  de  l’autre,  ou  plutôt,  le  souci  de  convaincre  l’autre.  Il  s’agit  moins 
d’une  rhétorique  du  langage  que  d’une  morale  de  la  persuasion.  Pascal  a 
élaboré  une  esthétique  rigoureusement  commandée  par  la  connaissance 
de  l’homme. 

En  somme,  son  originalité  est  de  fonder  l’art  littéraire  non  sur  des  con¬ 
ventions  esthétiques  mais  sur  l’étude  de  l’homme.  Il  se  rattache,  de  ce 
côté-là,  à  un  aspect  de  notre  temps.  L’art  pour  l’art?  Niaiserie,  abaisse¬ 
ment,  divertissement!  Mais  l’art  qui  est  une  action,  l’art  pour  l’homme, 
voilà  enfin  une  noble  préoccupation;  d’autant  plus  noble  qu’elle  est  efficace 
et  raisonnable.  Pour  atteindre  son  but,  Pascal  a  durement  travaillé.  Pas 
de  demi-mesures,  pas  d’à  peu  près;  difficilement  satisfait,  il  ne  s’est  pas 
ménagé.  L’analyse  des  corrections  portées  sur  le  manuscrit  des  Pensées 
révèle  la  présence  d’une  inlassable  conscience  littéraire.  Il  a  soumis  son 
style  à  une  discipline,  le  jugeant  avec  l’œil  du  géomètre  et  l’oreille  de  l’hon- 
nete  homme.  L’art  et  la  raison  marchent  ensemble.  Mais  tout  cela,  avec 
passion.  Le  manuscrit  des  Pensées  fourmille  de  corrections,  de  renvois,  de 
tout  un  lacis  de  repentirs.  (Ajoutons,  chose  que  l’on  néglige  ordinairement 
de  nous  dire,  qu’il  n’est  même  pas  sûr  que  ce  soient  les  brouillons  que  nous 
avons  en  main:  souvent,  il  peut  s’agir  de  deuxièmes  ou  troisièmes  états  de 
l’original).  L’écrivain  se  manifeste  dans  les  moindres  corrections.  Son  entou¬ 
rage  était  d’ailleurs  pris  de  stupéfaction  devant  le  travail  qu’il  s’imposait. 
Refaire  douze  ou  treize  fois  une  Lettre  Provinciale!  A  l’époque,  on  avait 
peu  d’exemples  d’une  telle  sévérité  envers  soi-même. 

Pour  Pascal,  les  mots  sont  des  moyens.  Il  ne  conçoit  pas  qu’il  existe  des 
mots  “nobles.”  Il  lui  suffit  qu’ils  ne  soient  pas  indécents — encore  fait-il 
exception  pour  besogne.  Mais  il  est  convaincu  qu’il  existe  des  mots  justes, 
ceux-là  mêmes  qui  cernent  complètement  une  vérité.  Et  il  n’épargne  aucun 
effort  pour  les  trouver: 

Ceux  qui  font  les  antithèses  en  forçant  les. .mots  sont  comme  ceux  qui  font  de 
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fausses  fenêtres  pour  la  symétrie:  leur  règle  n'est  pas  de  parler  juste ,  mais  de 
faire  des  figures  justes.  ...  Ce  n’est  pas  assez  qu’une  chose  soit  belle,  il  faut 
qu’elle  soit  propre  au  sujet  (971). 

Donc  pas  de  noblesse  innée.  Le  sens  du  mot,  le  lieu  de  son  emploi,  sont  seuls 
à  lui  accorder  quelque  titre  de  respect: 

Qu’on  ne  dise  pas  que  je  n’ai  rien  dit  de  nouveau:  la  disposition  des  matières 
est  nouvelle;  quand  on  joue  à  la  paume,  c’est  une  même  balle  dont  joue  l’un  et 
l’autre,  mais  l’un  la  place  mieux.  J’aimerais  autant  qu’on  me  dît  que  je  me 
suis  servi  des  mots  anciens.  Et  comme  si  les  mêmes  pensées  ne  formaient  pas 
un  autre  corps  de  discours,  par  une  disposition  différente,  aussi  bien  que  les 
mêmes  mots  forment  d’autres  pensées  par  leur  différente  disposition  (4). 

Pénétré  d’une  certaine  conception  rationaliste,  Pascal  consacre  sa  langue 
à  la  recherche  de  la  pertinence.  Dans  la  pratique  de  l’art  d’écrire,  cette 
recherche  devient  comme  une  vocation  de  justice:  “Il  faut  de  l’agréable  et 
du  réel;  mais  il  faut  que  cet  agréable  soit  lui-même  pris  du  vrai”  (958).  De 
ce  fait,  il  se  méfiera  de  tout  particularisme.  Il  rejettera  les  mots  techniques, 
jugeant  qu’ils  sont  aussi  déplacés  dans  une  Apologie  que  dans  n’importe 
quel  écrit  destiné  à  l’honnête  homme: 

Elle  remplit  ses  [ sectateurs ]  hôtes  d’une  satisfaction  bien  autrement  pleine. 

(U). 

Ce  sont  des  orgues  à  la  vérité,  mais  [dont  les  tuyaux  ne  se  suivent  pas  par 
degrés  conjoints \  bizarres,  changeantes,  variables.  (55). 

Il  construit  son  discours  dans  une  langue  libre  du  fatras  des  théologiens  et 
des  savants.  Sa  sévérité  nous  étonne  aujourd’hui,  prisonniers  complaisants 
que  nous  sommes  des  jargons  de  chapelle.  Le  souci  du  mot  juste  provient 
surtout  de  l’attention  aux  réactions  du  lecteur.  Cette  forme  de  la  politesse 
est  présente  à  chaque  page  du  manuscrit  des  Pensées  : 

Les  [sages]  vrais  chrétiens  obéissent  aux  folies.  (14) 

.  n  se  perdra  dans  ces  [ petites ]  merveilles  aussi  étonnantes  dans  leur 
petitesse,  que  les  autres  par  leur  etendue.  .  .  .  (199) 

La  misère  se  [tirant]  concluant  de  la  grandeur  .  .  .  (122) 

La  multitude  [sans  unité]  qui  ne  se  réduit  pas  à  l’unité  est  confusion.  (604) 

Il  ressort  de  l’étude  des  variantes  dans  ses  écrits  que  Pascal  recherche  un 
lexique  capable  d’écarter  l’ambiguïté  des  idées.  Ses  corrections  d’ordre 
grammatical  visent  surtout  les  antécédents  obscurs,  elles  sont  rarement 
provoquées  par  une  langue  prise  en  faute.  Bien  entendu,  la  masse  des 
variantes  concourant  à  ce  but  n’a  rien  de  passionnant,  mais  le  texte  des 

Pensées  s’en  dégage  plus  incisif.  _  _ 

La  recherche  de  la  concision  est  également  visible.  Ce  que  1  on  nomme 
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fréquemment  la  densité  de  la  phrase  de  Pascal,  n’est  que  le  produit  de  la 
concision.  La  litote  n’est  d’ailleurs  pas  étrangère  a  cette  préoccupation: 

[Mais  quoi  voici  l’occasion  d’où  nous  l’attendons  à  présent  qui  bien  que  très 
conforme  à  cette  autre  qui  n’a  point  satisfait  celui  à  qui  elle  a  réussi  à  son  gré ] 
Mais  l’exemple  nous  instruit  peu  (14-8). 

C’est  une  sphère  [étonnante — infinie ]  dont  le  centre  est  partout,  la  circon¬ 
férence  nulle  part  (199). 

Pascal  a  expliqué  son  point  de  vue  succinctement:  “L’éloquence  est  une 
peinture  de  la  pensée;  et  ainsi  ceux  qui  après  avoir  peint,  ajoutent  encore, 
font  un  tableau  au  lieu  d’un  portrait”  (955).  Or  l’économie  du  style  amène 
régulièrement  la  formule  pittoresque:  “Plaisante  justice  qu’  [e  le  trajet 
d’une]  une  rivière  [rend  injuste — crime— cha]  borne.  Vérité  au-deçà  des 
[mo]  Pyrénées,  erreur  au-delà  (60).” 

Le  désir  de  persuader,  donc  de  toucher,  porte  Pascal  à  choisir  le  terme 
sensible  qui  est  aussi  le  terme  concret:  “Notre  propre  intérêt  est  encore  un 
merveilleux  [intérêt]  instrument  pour  nous  [aveugler — crever]  crever  les 
yeux  agréablement  (44).” 

Pascal  n’est  ni  la  proie  d’une  irrésistible  poussée  intérieure,  ni  l’esclave 
d’un  système.  Il  hésite  parce  qu’il  est  écrivain,  parce  qu’il  pense  à  son 
incroyant.  Il  nous  a  averti  que  le  goût  et  l’oreille  doivent  intervenir  à  tout 
moment:  “Il  y  a  des  lieux  où  il  faut  appeler  Paris,  Paris,  et  d’autres  où  il 
la  faut  appeler  capitale  du  royaume”  (968).  Aussi  optera-t-il  pour  l’abstrait 
lorsque  l’expression  concrète  ferait  tache;  il  s’agit  ici  d’une  image  de  la 
nature  de  Dieu:  “C’est  un  point  [remuant]  se  mouvant  partout  d’une  vitesse 
infinie  (420).”  Mais  incontestablement,  la  tendance  générale  de  ses  correc¬ 
tions  est  vers  l’expression  concrète.  Personnifications,  interrogations  di¬ 
rectes,  sont  employées  afin  d’établir  une  identification  entre  auteur  et 
lecteur: 

[Je  n’ai-D’où  vient  que  le  plus  grave  homme]  Ne  diriez-vous  pas  que  ce 
magistrat ...  ?  (44). 

Et  ils  ont  un  autre  instinct  secret  qui  reste  de  la  grandeur  de  [leur]  notre 
première  nature  (136). 

Cette  espèce  de  solidarité  devient  un  instrument  de  persuasion. 

Ce  que  Pascal  dit  de  son  incroyant:  “Quelque  parti  qu’il  prenne,  je  ne 
l’y  laisserai  pas  en  repos”  est  applicable  à  son  art  d’écrire.  Dans  l’emploi 
des  images,  Pascal,  lui,  ne  découvre  pas  ce  repos  que  Henri  Michaux  décri¬ 
vait  récemment  dans  Misérable  Miracle,  mais  un  nouveau  départ: 

..  .la  connaissance  des  premiers  principes  qui  [sortent  du — viennent  du 
néant — viennent]  naissent  du  néant .  .  .  (199). 
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[C’est  le  nœud  de  la  condition  qui  y  est  ( ca)ché ]  Le  nœud  de  notre  condition 
prend  ses  plis  et  ses  replis  dans  cet  abîme  (181). 

Il  est  rare  que  l’expression  figurée  souffre  des  corrections.  Normalement, 
elle  en  ressort  plus  forte  tout  en  imprimant  mouvement  au  style.  Un  rapport 
surgit  entre  motion  et  émotion.  Ce  qui  bouge  émeut,  ce  qui  émeut  provoque 
un  mouvement.  Le  style  devient  l’impulsion  des  signes.  Cela  n’empêche 
aucunement  qu’un  certain  équilibre  dans  l’ordre  du  discours  ne  reste  une 
des  principales  préoccupations  de  Pascal.  Le  géomètre  n’est  jamais  bien 
loin.  La  répétition,  l’assonance,  le  chiasme,  lui  servent  à  exprimer  le  mouve¬ 
ment  de  balancier  propre  à  sa  vision  paradoxale  du  monde: 

Il  y  a  sans  doute  des  lois  naturelles,  mais  cette  belle  raison  [dogmatique] 
corrompue  a  tout  corrompu  (60). 

Ainsi  [notre]  nous  ne  vivons  jamais,  mais  nous  espérons  de  vivre,  et  [jamais 
— nous  ne  pouvons  jamais  être  heureux]  nous  disposant  toujours  à  être 
heureux  [nous  ne  le  sommes ]  il  est  inévitable  que  nous  ne  le  soyons  jamais 

m- 

Un  groupe  entier  de  corrections  a  pour  fin  de  communiquer  à  la  phrase 
une  respiration  personnelle.  Le  souffle  irrégulier,  conquérant  et  pressé, 
semble  la  marque  d’un  auteur  qui  se  veut  solidaire  de  celui  qu’il  ne  laissera 
pas  en  paix.  Pascal  brise  tel  développement  de  classique  mesure,  allonge  tel 
autre.  Nulle  trace  de  règle  uniforme.  La  connaissance  de  l’homme 
commande  à  la  rhétorique  et  l’imprevu  doit  convaincre.  Pascal  entretient 
cet  imprévu  au  moyen  de  procédés  de  style:  recherche  de  la  formule, 
écourtement  de  la  phrase,  image  forte,  exclamations,  etc.  Ses  corrections 
ont  pour  objet  de  maintenir  l’incroyant  et  lui-même  dans  un  état  continu 
de  surprise  et  de  disponibilité.  Les  hachages  du  rythme  accompagnent  la 

danse  syncopée  d’un  monde  absurde. 

Chez  Pascal,  le  travail  du  style  traduit  sensiblement  et  inspire  le  travail 
de  l’âme.  La  perfection  ne  connaissant  pas  de  relâche,  la  moindre  négli¬ 
gence  devient  une  tache,  une  chute.  De  là,  le  mouvement  des  Provinciales, 
la  tension  des  Pensées.  De  là,  ce  besoin  vital  de  se  corriger. 

Le  Recueil  Original  des  Pensées  apporte  un  enseignement  immédiat, 
presque  visuel:  celui  de  la  patience  de  Pascal  écrivain.  Nos  citations  n’y 
feront  rien,  il  faut  consulter  la  belle  édition  photographique  établie  par 
Brunschvicg  en  1905.  Les  corrections  permettent  d’apercevoir  que  l’esprit 
pratique  de  Pascal  et  son  mépris  pour  la  manière  habituelle  des  gens  de 
lettres  l’ont  mené,  dans  le  cadre  de  l’honnêteté,  à  une  conception  originale 
de  la  littérature.  En  toute  conscience,  il  a  voulu  rapprocher  la  destinée  de 
l’homme  de  celle  du  style  appelé  à  l’exprimer.  Cette  volonté  l’a  conduit  à 
définir  la  moralité  de  la  rhétorique,  un  art  adapté  à  l’expression  de  la  condi- 
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tion  humaine.  Il  avait  le  sentiment  de  trancher  avec  ses  prédécesseurs  et 
d’indiquer  une  nouvelle  voie  à  ses  contemporains. 

Dans  les  dernières  années  de  sa  vie,  l’art  d’écrire  était  devenu  pour  lui 
l’art  d’agir,  un  chemin  vers  la  charité,  l’art  d’être  “homme  purement 
homme”:  “Quand  on  voit  le  style  naturel,  on  est  tout  étonné  et  ravi,  car 
on  s’attendait  de  voir  un  auteur,  et  on  trouve  un  homme”  (3). 

Avec  une  pointe  de  suffisance,  Pascal  tenait  à  l’honneur  de  penser  et 
d’écrire  bien.  Mais  quant  à  se  déclasser  jusqu’à  faire  l’homme  de  lettres? 
jamais.  On  lui  accordera,  du  moins,  la  satisfaction  d’avoir  été  homme  de 
lettres  malgré  lui. 

Cornell  University 


Charles  Morice:  Friend  and  Critic  of 
Verlaine1 


by  Las^lo  Borbas 

O  NE  OF  THE  GREAT  MERITS  of  the  once  famous  high  priest 
of  Symbolism,  Charles  Morice,2  was  his  lifelong  devotion  to  Verlaine. 

The  friendship  of  the  two  poets  grew  out  of  a  minor  incident  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Symbolism:  the  “Boileau-Verlaine”  controversy.  In  1882,  at  a  time 
when  Verlaine’s  literary  repute  was  at  a  distressingly  low  ebb,  when  scandal 
“virtually  exiled  [him]  from  French  literature,”  there  appeared  his  Art 
poétique,  “this  illustrious  poem,  which  was  to  become  the  credo  of  subse¬ 
quent  generations  of  poets.”3  Promptly,  one  of  the  Symbolist  reviews,  La 
Nouvelle  Rive  gauche,  carelessly  eclectic  and  dedicated  to  being  facetious, 
published,  under  the  title  of  “Boileau-Verlaine,”  an  unfavorable,  almost 
contemptuous  criticism  of  this  poem.  The  author,  using  the  transparent 
pseudonym  of  Karl  Mohr,  was  the  twenty-two-year-old  impetuous  Charles 
Morice,  a  Lyonnais,  hardly  divested  of  his  proverbial  sabots,  and  all  set 
to  conquer  Paris.  “Et,  tel  que  l’héroïque  gamin,”  Verlaine  wrote  of  him 
later,  “vous  allez  dans  la  vie,  muni  d’ailleurs  de  bonnes  armes,  qui  vous 
assureront  la  victoire  définitive.”4 

In  his  article,  Morice  took  Verlaine  to  task  for  cultivating  obscurity  and 
for  violating,  by  his  “outrageous  innovations,”  every  canon  of  French 
prosody.  “This  is  the  first  time  we  have  a  poet  rhyming  against  rhyme,”6 
was  typical  of  Morice’s  taunts.  Verlaine’s  answer  to  these  charges  was  an 
amiable  and  urbane  article,  in  which,  as  a  “good  Parnassian,  he  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  prerequisites  of  a  well-made  poem:  “Nous  sommes  d’accord 
au  fond,”  he  wrote  to  Morice,  “car  je  résume  ainsi  le  débat:  rimes  irré¬ 
prochables,  français  correct,  et  surtout  de  bons  vers,  n’importe  à  quelle 

1  Paper  read  at  the  10th  University  of  Kentucky  Foreign  Language  Conference  on 

April  27,  1957.  , 

2  See  my  note,  “A  Forgotten  Hero  of  Symbolism:  Charles  Morice  (1861  1919), 

Modern  Language  Review  (October  1954)  pp.  473-475. 

3  Kenneth  Cornell,  The  Symbolist  Movement  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press, 
1951)  p  16  and  Yves-Gérard  Le  Dantec’s  critical  edition  of  Verlaine,  Œuvres 
poétiques  complètes,  Pléiade  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1954)  p.  967.  Hereafter  referred  to  as 

Le  Dantec.  . 

4 Œuvres  posthumes  de  Paul  Verlaine  (Paris:  Messein,  1926)  I,  281. 

3  Quoted  in  Louis  Lefebvre,  “Charles  Morice,”  Mercure  de  France,  (I-VIII-1926) 

p.  530. 
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sauce”  (Le  Dantec,  p.  969).  Impressed  by  the  older  poet’s  generosity  and 
regretting  his  youthful  outburst,  Morice  hastened  to  the  Rue  de  la 
Roquette,  to  pay  homage  to  Verlaine. 

This  episode  was  the  beginning  and  the  consecration  of  a  lifelong  friend¬ 
ship  between  the  two  men.  A  few  years  later  (1888),  after  Verlaine  had 
dedicated  to  Morice  the  same  Art  'poétique  then  appearing  in  book-form, 
Morice  related  the  incident  as  follows: 

M.  Paul  Verlaine  m’a  dédié  Art  poétique  et  il  me  devait  bien  ce  grand  hon¬ 
neur  puisque,  à  une  époque  où  fêtais  trop  loin  de  moi-même  pour  pouvoir  com¬ 
prendre  ce  poète,  je  l’attaquai,  à  propos  de  cette  pièce  même,  dans  un  petit 
journal  de  lettres.  Mais  l’étonnement  est  le  commencement  de  l’admiration  car 
on  ne  s’étonne  que  du  Nouveau.  .  .  .  Paul  Verlaine  put  me  faire  une  réponse 
qui  me  donna  le  désir  de  le  connaître.  Comme  je  devais  l’aimer  et  comme 
j’étais  de  bonne  foi,  ma  conversion  fut  prompte  et  entière.  Elle  fut  d’ailleurs, 
ma  faute,  une  heureuse  et  bienfaisante  faute,  car  cet  accident  donna  l’occasion 
à  Paul  Verlaine  de  connaître  la  jeune  génération  qu’il  devait  ensuite  si  heu¬ 
reusement  influencer .6 

As  Morice  puts  it,  his  “conversion”  to  Verlaine  was  complete  and  instan¬ 
taneous.  From  then  on  until  the  very  end  of  his  life,  Morice  was  to  cele¬ 
brate,  in  words  and  in  print,  “the  glorious  and  wretched  Master.”  Always 
ready  to  serve  Verlaine  in  a  variety  of  ways,  big  or  small,  Morice  was  to 
write  prefaces,  articles  and  books  about  him;  lecture  on  him,  collaborate 
with  him,7  promote  him  at  recitals  and  banquets,  and  perform,  unsolicited, 
miscellaneous  services,  needed  at  the  moment.  Once,  the  two  poets  made  a 
sentimental  pilgrimage  to  Baudelaire’s  tomb.8  Another  time,  while  taking 
Verlaine  to  Carrière’s  studio  for  a  sitting  for  his  now  famous  portrait, 
Morice  was  to  steer  a  precarious  course  amidst  the  “ambushes”  laid  by  the 
numerous  wine-shops  between  the  Bastille  and  Montmartre  (Lefebvre, 
p.  533).  From  time  to  time,  he  would  appeal  to  Verlaine’s  editors,  trying 
to  arouse  their  lagging  interest  in  the  poet’s  latest  collection  of  verse,  such 
as  Jadis  et  Naguère,  this  tiny  volume  which  contributed  so  heavily  to  the 
author’s  financial  ruin.  While  Verlaine’s  struggles  for  recognition  floundered 

6  Charles  Morice,  Paul  Verlaine  (Paris:  Vanier,  1888)  p.  62  (footnote). 

7  Along  with  Verlaine’s  six  poems  on  Sapphic  love,  La  Revue  indépendante  pub¬ 
lished  Morice’s  “La  Mort  des  papillons.”  Verlaine  and  Morice  were  among  the  con¬ 
tributors  of  the  eight  famous  sonnets  celebrating  Wagner  in  La  Revue  Wagnérienne 
(See  Cornell,  pp.  32,  40) .  Their  names  appeared  in  other  reviews  :  Lutece,  Le  Chat  Noir, 
La  Vogue,  Le  Saint-Graal,  and,  of  course,  La  Nouvelle  Rive  Gauche,  where  Morice  was 
a  “demi-god.” 

8  Correspondance  de  Paul  Verlaine,  A.  Van  Bever,  ed.,  (Paris:  Messein,  1922)  III, 
117-8. 
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on  the  public’s  indifference,  Morice’s  stubborn  proselytism  took  the  form 
of  lecturing  on  him  in  France,  Belgium  and  Switzerland. 

For  his  part,  appreciative  of  the  efforts  of  his  “cher”  Morice,  whose 
portrait  hung  over  his  desk,  Verlaine  dedicated  to  him  an  enthusiastic  and 
mediocre  sonnet,  glorifying  Morice  as  a  princely  figure,  a  pure  poet  and  a 
lady-killer  (Le  Dantec,  p.  310). 9  That  same  year,  a  lively  correspondence 
developed  between  the  two  poets.  In  one  of  his  lengthy  letters  to  Morice, 
Verlaine  defended  himself  against  Mallarmé’s  supposed  attacks  on  him 
(Le  Dantec,  p.  1058). 

The  following  year  (1888),  as  if  to  return  these  favors,  Morice  devoted 
his  first  book  to  the  Master.  In  his  Paul  Verlaine,  a  tiny  but  interesting 
volume,  Morice  sings  the  praises  of  Verlaine’s  intense  and  simple  humanity, 
his  modern  spirit  and  his  ability  to  “reconcile  the  refinements  of  a  delight¬ 
fully  corrupt  art  with  an  inveterate  youthfulness”  (p.  19).  The  young  author 
dwells  especially  on  the  dual  nature  of  Verlaine — the  man  as  well  as  the 
artist — on  the  constant  interplay  of  the  spiritual  and  the  carnal,  on  the 
double  unity  and  parallel  propulsion  of  the  poet’s  mind.  Finding  fault  only 
with  Verlaine’s  “irregular”  versification,  Morice  admires  indiscriminately 
all  of  the  poet’s  output,  the  exquisite  Fêtes  galantes,  the  lyrical  Bonne 
Chanson,  the  unique  Romances  sans  'paroles,  along  with  the  uneven  Jadis 
et  Naguère,  the  tiresome  Amour  and  the  often  anodyne  Sagesse. 

Although  Morice’s  criticism  is  too  panegyrical  and  his  portrayal  of  Ver¬ 
laine  as  a  homo  duplex  and  a  révolté  too  simple  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
and  more  sophisticated  Verlaine  criticism,  his  book,  nevertheless,  filled  an 
urgent  need.  For  one  thing,  it  defended  the  poet,  with  conviction  and 
eloquence,  against  irrelevant  charges  of  immorality.  Scoffing  at  the  “prud- 
hommes”  and  their  objections  to  Verlaine’s  “immoral”  verses,  Morice 
writes  : 

La  réelle  immoralité,  V impardonnable  et  l’unique,  c’est  la  tristesse,  le  dé¬ 
couragement  de  vivre.  Ceux-là  seuls  sont  livres  indécents  et  immoraux  dont  les 
lecteurs  se  sentent  l’âme  appesentie  par  un  dégoût  de  jouir  de  leurs  naturelles 
facultés  physiques  et  spirituelles:  la  misère,  la  tristesse,  la  maladie  et  la  mort, 
voilà  le  mal.  Tout  ce  qui  est  la  vie,  tout  ce  qui  excite  en  nous  un  désir  de  vivre, 
un  besoin  d’expansion  est  sain,  partant  moral,  (p.  86) 

In  1888  Verlaine  stood  in  desperate  need  of  recognition.  Sick  and  desti¬ 
tute,  the  poet  went  from  one  hospital  to  another.  His  Sagesse,  re-published 
the  same  year,  was  a  dismal  failure.  Indeed,  not  only  his  own  star,  but  that 

9  Later  on  Verlaine  drew  a  less  fanciful  “full-length  portrait”  (in  prose)  of  his 
friend,  admiring  his  good  looks  and  elegance,  his  “Apollonian  headdress,  his  proud 
and  military  bearing.  See  Œuvres  posthumes ,  I,  279-281. 
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of  the  whole  Symbolist  movement  seemed  eclipsed.  Morice’s  book  was  not 
only  timely  but  influential  in  turning  the  tide  in  favor  of  Verlaine  and 
Symbolism.  Morice’s  hasty,  but  admiring  biographer,  Louis  Lefebvre, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  influence  of  the  book: 

En  novembre  1888,  il  publiait,  sur  Verlaine,  le  premier  livre  qui  .  .  .  con¬ 
férait  à  l’auteur  de  Sagesse  son  extrême  importance  et  qui  la  motivait.  Venant 
après  tant  de  paroles  enflammées,  ce  livre  eut  en  faveur  de  la  gloire  de  Verlaine 
une  influence  décisive.  On  ne  Va  guère  écrit ;  on  ne  le  saura  jamais  assez.  Car 
c’est  une  œuvre  de  grande  noblesse,  l’établissement ,  par  un  poète,  de  la  gloire 
d’un  autre  poète.  Verlaine  sans  Morice  n’eût  pas  été  moins  grand.  Mais  sa 
gloire  se  serait  élevée  moins  vite.  Car  Morice  l’imposait  autour  de  lui,  avec  une 
inlassable  constance  .  .  .  (Lefebvre,  pp.  528-9). 

Verlaine  himself  attached  great  importance  to  this  book,  whose  genesis 
he  followed  step  by  step.  Convinced  that  this  “very  beautiful”  work  would 
sell  “abundantly,”  he  never  ceased  clamoring  for  its  publication  by  the 
lethargic  Léon  Vanier  ( Correspondance ,  II,  53  et  passim ).  At  the  same  time, 
Verlaine  did  all  he  could  to  help  Morice  personally,  to  enlist  Vanier ’s  aid 
in  bringing  to  Paris  this  “garçon  de  très  grand  avenir  et  que  j’aime,  beau¬ 
coup,  autant  que  je  l’estime  ( Corr .  II,  102).” 

Morice’s  book  on  Verlaine — the  climax  of  their  friendship — was  followed 
by  a  series  of  articles,  dealing  with  every  aspect  of  the  poet’s  life:  his  per¬ 
sonality,  his  art,  his  religion.10  Moreover,  Verlaine  is  not  neglected  in 
Morice’s  best  known  and  still  quoted  work,  La  Littérature  de  tout  à  l’heure 
(Paris:  Perrin,  1889).  In  this  book,  published  only  one  year  after  his  Paul 
Verlaine,  the  author  goes  out  of  his  way  to  promote  Verlaine.  In  text  and 
footnotes,  he  upheld  him  as  the  greatest  French  poet  since  La  Fontaine, 
as  “a  master  of  the  most  recent  times  and  modern  above  all”  (p.  100). 
Reversing  his  initial  stand  on  the  Art  poétique,  Morice  now  praises  it  as  an 
example  of  the  happy  union  of  thought  and  verbal  precision.  Reprinting 
verbatim  several  pages  of  his  Paul  Verlaine,  Morice  comes  back  to  the 
poet’s  two  contradictory  but  interlocking  tendencies:  his  mysticism  and 
sensuality.  In  Verlaine,  Morice  continues  to  see,  first  and  foremost,  the 
fate  of  modern  man:  “an  exaltation,  an  exasperation  of  modern  man” 
(p.  233). 

In  a  poem,  published  a  few  years  later  ( Mercure  de  France,  Feb.  1891), 
Morice,  sensitive  to  every  change  in  his  favorite  poet,  presented  to  the 

10  See  the  following  articles  of  Morice:  “Paul  Verlaine,”  Mercure  de  France,  Febru¬ 
ary  1891;  “Paul  Verlaine,”  Portraits  du  prochain  siècle  (Paris:  Girard,  1894);  “Un 
Portrait  de  Paul  Verlaine,”  Art  Moderne  (Br.)  December  1896;  “Paul  Verlaine,”  Arte 
(Port.)  February  1896;  “La  Religion  de  Paul  Verlaine,”  Spectateur  Catholique,  Janu¬ 
ary  1897. 
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public  the  figure  of  a  prematurely  aging  Verlaine,  facing  “the  eve  of  his 
dying  day,”  and  saying: 

0  mon  Dieu,  je  ne  suis  qu’un  simple  poêle, 

Sans  volonté,  sans  responsabilité; 

Tout  chantait  en  moi,  le  cosur,  les  sens,  la  tête, 

Et  sans  vouloir,  et  sans  choisir,  j’ai  chanté!  (p.  83) 

Not  content  with  writing  about  Verlaine,  the  versatile  Morice,  a  born 
promoter,11  engaged  in  many  activities  on  behalf  of  the  poet.  In  1891,  when, 
by  his  own  admission,  Verlaine  was  “sur  le  pavé,”  the  Théâtre  d’Art  pre¬ 
sented  his  comedy,  Les  Uns  et  les  Autres,  together  with  Morice’s  unsuccess¬ 
ful  Chérubin.  This  performance — nothing  but  “de  l’ennui,”  according  to 
Verlaine — was  preceded  by  a  sonnet  of  Morice.  Its  modest  proceeds  went 
to  Verlaine  and  Gauguin.  That  same  year,  Morice  collaborated  with 
Félicien  Champsaur  in  editing  Choix  de  poésies.  In  the  course  of  two  lec¬ 
tures,  given  in  Geneva  in  1892, 12  Morice  undertook  to  convey  to  a  small 
but  receptive  audience  his  image  of  a  poet  who  remained  forever  an  “im¬ 
mortal  child,”  whose  rich  inner  life  encompassed  the  whole  “composé 
humain.”  Before  reciting  “Les  faux  beaux  jours  ont  lui  tout  le  jour,”  he 
introduced  it  by  saying:  “Je  ne  sais  rien  de  plus  beau  que  ce  court  poème 
de  remords  et  de  terreur  où  le  souvenir,  plongeant  dans  le  passé  et  tremblant 
de  se  reconnaître  dans  l’avenir,  éclate  en  prière”  (p.  38).  Sagesse,  still  con¬ 
sidered  by  some  “les  effusions  bêlantes  d’une  spiritualité  anodine,”13 
received  again  Morice’s  highest  praise:  he  compared  it  to  a  Gothic  cathedral 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  “enormous  and  delicate.” 

In  1894,  as  if  anticipating  Verlaine’s  premature  death,  Morice  wished  to 
promote  his  protégé’s  meager  chances  among  the  Forty  (Alarmed)  Immor¬ 
tals.14  As  the  successor  of  Leconte  de  Lisle,  Morice  proposed  either  Ver¬ 
laine — or,  paradoxically — Zola.  Verlaine,  however,  seemed  to  have  the 
better  qualifications  :  he  was  “the  most  beloved  master  of  the  young  genera¬ 
tion,”  and  his  work  “the  faithful  reflection  of  a  disillusioned  era.”  Un¬ 
deniably,  Verlaine  was  a  “chef  d’école”:  “All  the  young  poets  imitate  him 
before  coming  into  their  own.  .  .  .”  (p.  155). 

Nor  did  Verlaine’s  death  put  an  end  to  Morice’s  activities.  Forgetful  of 

11  See  my  note,  “Apropos  of  an  Unpublished  Letter  of  Charles  Morice,”  French 
Review  XXX,  2  (December  1956)  pp.  155-157. 

12  Subsequently  published  as  Du  Sens  religieux  de  la  -poésie  (Paris:  Vanier,  1893). 

13  Albert-Marie  Schmidt,  La  Littérature  symboliste  (Paris:  Presses  universitaires 
de  France,  1947)  p.  24. 

14  “L’académie,  en  personne  méticuleuse,  s’effarouche,  dit-on,  au  seul  nom  de 
Verlaine,  ressuscite  de  vieilles  légendes  et  discute  l’œuvre  aussi,  qu’elle  prétend 
anarchiste  .  .  .”  Ch.  Morice,  “Le  Fauteuil  de  Leconte  de  Lisle,”  Mercure  de  France 
(October  1894)  p.  156. 
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his  own  fruitless  struggles  for  fame,  Morice  continued  to  serve  the  Master’s 
posthumous  glory.  In  1899,  he  prefaced,  edited  and  annotated  the  first 
edition  of  Verlaine’s  collected  works,  which  he — too  confidently — claimed 
to  be  an  authentic  and  definitive  text  (Avertissement,  Œuvres  complètes, 
Paris:  Messein,  1911).  Later  on  (1907),  Morice  organized  poetic  recitations 
at  the  Odéon,  devoting  the  second  session  to  Verlaine.  As  the  main  speaker 
at  a  banquet  given  in  1911  by  the  “Amis  de  Paul  Verlaine,”  Morice  paid 
tribute  to  the  ever-living  presence  and  timeless  leadership  of  Verlaine,  and 
presented  “le  portrait  d’un  esprit,  copié  et  réuni  selon  les  divers  visages, 
tous  vivants,  qu’il  nous  laissa  de  lui-même.”15  In  1917,  two  years  before  his 
death,  the  sick,  penniless  and  already  forgotten  Morice  still  carried  on  the 
cult  of  Verlaine  by  lecturing  about  him  to  “old  and  pious  ladies,”  and  by 
reciting  the  Master’s  immortal  verses  to  whoever  was  willing  to  listen  to 
them. 

A  final  episode  in  the  two  poets’  relationship  is  also  the  most  revealing. 
Ernest  Raynaud  relates  how,  in  the  spring  of  1918,  Morice  summoned  him 
for  an  urgent  meeting  in  a  Paris  café.  In  this  critical  moment  of  the  War, 
while  Paris  was  being  heavily  bombarded  from  the  air,  the  imperturbable 
Morice  had  no  other  reason  for  seeing  Raynaud  than  to  lay  before  him  his 
plans  for  celebrating  Verlaine’s  anniversary  the  following  January  in  Metz, 
which  Morice  confidently  expected  would  be  in  French  hands  again.  Ironi¬ 
cally,  Morice’s  sudden  death  prevented  him  from  attending  a  Verlaine 
celebration,  which  actually  took  place  in  liberated  Metz  a  few  weeks  after 
his  projected  date.  Once  again,  fate  cheated  him  of  the  fruit  of  his  labors. 
Giving  a  sympathetic  account  of  Morice’s  usefulness  to  Verlaine,  the 
usually  caustic  Raynaud  writes: 

Je  comprends,  aujourd’hui,  la  hâte  avec  laquelle  il  s’attelait  à  la  besogne 
et  combien  il  avait  raison  d’être  pressé.  Sa  qualité  de  vieil  ami  de  Verlaine, 
le  zèle  avec  lequel  il  s’était  employé  à  divulguer  son  génie  méconnu  et  à  l’im¬ 
poser  à  l’attention  publique,  lui  méritait,  aux  réjouissance  projetées,  une  place 
privilégiée.  Les  dieux  ont  voulu  qu’il  en  fût  autrement.  Nous  ne  retrouverons 
plus  Charles  Morice  aux  anniversaires  de  Verlaine,  mais  son  souvenir  y 
participera  {La  Mêlée  symboliste,  III,  148). 

Never  on  intimate  terms  with  Verlaine,  Morice  only  needed  the  love  of 
poetry  and  the  admiration  for  a  genius  to  sustain  him  in  his  lifelong  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  beloved  Master.  “L’art,  c’est  le  désintéressement,”  said  once 
Rémy  de  Gourmont.16  By  his  life  and  example  Morice  demonstrated  that 
not  only  art  but  friendship  too  is  disinterestedness. 

Michigan  State  University 

16  Speech  subsequently  published  as:  Discours  ■prononcé  au  banquet  des  Amis  de 
Paul  Verlaine  (Paris:  Messein,  1911)  See  pp.  7,  9. 

Ie  Pages  choisies  (Paris:  Mercure  de  Francé',  1922)  p.  203. 


Avant-Garde  Capitalism  in  France 

by  J.-J.  Ermenc 

O 

— *  VER  A  CENTURY  AGO  in  France  there  existed  a  variant  of 
capitalism  which,  in  its  treatment  of  labor,  was  far  in  advance  of  its  time — 
perhaps  a  century.  Its  practitioners  abandoned  the  amoral  labor  precepts 
of  conventional  conservative  capitalism;  the  cardinal  principles  of  laissez 
faire,  laissez  passer  and  self-determination  or  rugged  individualism  were 
considered  passé.  They  instituted  health,  welfare,  and  education  plans  for 
the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  factory  and  the  community 
for  the  workingman  and  his  family.  The  welfare  plans  frequently  provided 
for  “cradle  to  grave”  security;  through  them  financial  aid  to  offset  the 
misfortunes  of  illness,  accident,  premature  death,  unemployment,  and  old 
age  was  assured.  These  plans  were  usually  administered  by  employees.  Oc¬ 
casionally  the  employees  acquired  an  equity  in  their  company  by  investing 
their  surplus  funds  in  company  stock.  This  was  perhaps  the  first  instance  of 
“peoples’  capitalism.” 

It  was  not  a  major  movement  in  French  capitalism  but  it  did  include 
some  private  enterprises  of  first  magnitude  in  the  national  and  international 
industrial  firmament. 

Avant-garde  capitalism  in  France  came  to  international  attention  at  the 
Paris  Universal  Exposition  of  1867.  It  came  as  a  surprise  to  most  industrial 
observers.  Previous  Expositions  had  been  showcases  for  technological 
progress.  The  Paris  Exposition  of  1867  carried  on  this  tradition  but  had  an 
additional  category  for  exhibitors  to  display,  in  some  form,  the  social  prog¬ 
ress  they  had  helped  their  employees  make.  As  prizes  were  awarded  for  out¬ 
standing  technological  developments  so  a  category  of  New  Prizes  was 
established  by  the  imperial  decree  of  Napoleon  III  for  those  “.  .  .  who  have 
succeeded  in  ameliorating  the  material,  moral,  or  intellectual  condition  of 
the  working  population.” 

Among  the  interesting  exhibits  of  industrial  town  planning  at  the  Exposi¬ 
tion,  the  most  impressive  seemed  to  be  that  of  the  cité  ouvrière  located  on 
the  outskirts  of  Mulhouse  in  northeastern  France. 

The  project  itself  was  begun  in  1853  with  the  organization  of  a  home  loan 
corporation  by  twelve  manufacturers  of  Mulhouse  who  supplied  the  capital. 
The  corporation  undertook  to  build  homes  for  workingmen  and  to  en¬ 
courage  them,  with  liberal  financial  terms,  to  buy  the  homes  on  the  install¬ 
ment  plan.  A  downpayment  of  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price  was 
required  and  the  balance  was  payable  in  the  amount  and  frequency  of  rent 
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over  a  thirteen-year  period.  By  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  existence  of 
the  corporation,  384  homes  were  built  and  sold;  by  1876  a  total  of  920  homes 
of  varying  style  and  plan,  and  including  areas  for  gardening,  had  been  sold 
for  a  total  of  2,700,000  francs. 

The  project  included  a  public  laundry,  baths,  a  nursery  school,  and  co¬ 
operative  stores  for  food  and  clothing.  In  1869  a  manufacturer  of  Mulhouse 
contributed  100,000  francs  for  the  construction  and  endowment  of  a  work¬ 
ingman’s  club.  The  national  government  supplied  funds  for  the  construction 
of  roads  and  public  buildings. 

While  Guizot’s  law  of  1833  had  established  a  system  of  public  schools, 
attendance  was  not  compulsory  and  few  children  attended.  However,  a 
resident  of  the  cité  ouvière  at  Mulhouse  was  required,  as  a  condition  of 
residence,  to  send  his  children  to  school  until  they  became  twelve.  Beginning 
in  1866  further  education,  for  those  willing  and  able,  was  provided  in  a 
school  for  commercial  training.  Later  reputable  schools  for  instruction  in 
chemistry  and  machine  maintenance  were  established.  These  facilities  for 
vocational  education  were  initiated  and  supported  by  the  capitalists  of 
Mulhouse. 

The  effect  of  the  Mulhouse  project  in  decreasing  labor  disputes  and 
increasing  industrial  productivity  was  noted  in  1867  by  the  authoritative 
British  magazine  Engineering ;  the  cité  ouvrière  was  described  as  “.  .  .  a 
practical  model  of  one  of  the  greatest  desiderata  in  the  manufacturing  dis¬ 
tricts  of  England.”  The  friendly,  cooperative  feelings  which  existed  between 
employee  and  employer,  the  poor  and  the  wealthy,  were  contrasted  with  the 
class  antagonisms  which  generally  prevailed  in  England.  It  concluded  with 
the  hope  that  the  example  of  Mulhouse  would  be  heeded  by  British  capital¬ 
ists. 

There  were  other  cités  ouvrières  constructed  later  at  Guebwiller,  Beau- 
court,  Colmar,  Marcq-en-Bareuil,  Marseilles,  and  Paris  but  none  achieved 
the  fame  of  Mulhouse. 

The  inspiration  for  the  cités  ouvrières  came  from  Louis  Napoleon  both  as 
president  and  emperor.  He  encouraged  financial  and  industrial  leaders  to 
form  organizations  à  la  Mulhouse  to  finance  low  cost,  comfortable  housing 
for  workingmen.  A  fund  of  16,000,000  francs  was  set  aside  to  reimburse 
possible  losses  of  the  home  loan  corporations  up  to  one-third  of  the  cost  of 
the  project. 

Despite  the  gaucherie  involved  in  a  donor  of  a  prize  winning  it,  the  judges 
of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867  awarded  a  grand  New  Prize  to  Napoleon  III 
for  being  the  stimulus  in  the  development  of  the  cités  ouvrières  of  France. 
There  was  an  additional  sour  note  to  the  award  of  this  prize  to  the  “socialist 
Emperor.”  It  is  to  be  found  in  an  article,  appearing  in  Harper’s  of  April, 
1872,  which  suggested  that  Napoleon  won  the  New  Prize  because  he  had 
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not  permitted  exhibits  of  the  Social  Palace  at  Guise  to  be  displayed  at  the 
Exposition. 

The  Social  Palace,  or  Familistère,  at  Guise  was  built  in  1859  by  M.  Godin 
the  owner  of  a  factory  which  manufactured  heating  apparatus.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  suggested  by  Fourier’s  Phalanstery. 

The  Familistère  is  a  variation  upon  the  cité  ouvrière.  The  principal  build¬ 
ings  included  three  large  four-story  quadrangular  buildings  in  which  the 
employees,  as  well  as  M.  Godin  and  his  officials,  lived  with  their  families. 
The  arrangement  of  rooms  in  each  of  the  quadrangular  units  was  unique. 
As  a  family  expanded  or  contracted  in  its  life  cycle,  rooms  could  be  added 
or  given  up  as  required.  This  in  modern  “sociologese”  would  be  called 
“flexible  housing.” 

A  café,  bakery,  restaurant,  and  other  cooperative  stores  for  food,  drink, 
and  clothing  were  located  on  the  first  floors  of  the  buildings.  It  was  said 
that  the  fifteen  hundred  occupants  of  the  Familistère  could  perform  all  the 
chores  of  running  a  household  without  going  from  under  cover.  A  modern 
city  planner  would  recognize  the  Familistère  as  the  prototype  of  the  “super¬ 
block.” 

In  addition  to  the  housing  units  there  were  school  houses,  a  hospital,  a 
bath  house,  laundry,  a  large  theater,  a  billiard  room  and  other  recreational 
facilities. 

Both  boys  and  girls  were  required  to  attend  school  until  the  age  of 
thirteen.  (Contrary  to  prevailing  European  opinion  it  was  not  considered 
quixotic  by  the  avant-garde  capitalist  to  educate  females.)  The  boys  were 
then  permitted  to  enter  apprentice  training  at  the  shops  across  the  river. 
Absences  of  children  from  school  resulted  in  fines  being  imposed  upon  then- 
parents. 

The  theatre  was  used  to  stimulate  a  participating  as  well  as  a  spectator 
interest  in  music  and  drama  among  the  Familistère  residents.  A  choral 
society  promoted  competition  among  groups  of  singers  and  an  employees’ 
orchestra  was  sponsored. 

Before  1859  Godin  had  reduced  the  length  of  the  working  day  from 
fourteen  to  ten  hours. 

He  had  also  formed  a  mutual  aid  society  for  the  employees  to  which  the 
company  and  the  employees  paid  fixed  fees,  each  month.  The  society  pro¬ 
vided  benefits  for  the  sick,  the  disabled,  the  aged,  and  survivors.  Godin 
induced  the  employees  to  assume  the  administrative  responsibility  of  the 
society.  The  successful  administration  of  it  by  the  employees  led  Godin  to 
turn  over  the  administration  of  the  Familistère  to  the  society .  . 

The  funds  of  the  mutual  aid  society  were  built  up  by  its  participation  in  a 
profit  sharing  plan  initiated  by  Godin.  In  1880  it  was  invited  to  buy  stock 
in  the  Godin  enterprises  which  included  a  factory  in  Belgium.  Eventually  all 
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stock  in  the  company  was  owned  by  the  mutual  aid  society  and  all  members 
were  given  shares  in  the  company.  This  may  suggest  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  “peoples’  capitalism”  in  the  United  States. 

A  pioneer  in  the  development  of  profit-sharing  as  an  incentive  for  work¬ 
ingmen  to  increase  their  work-effectiveness  was  M.  Leclaire,  a  large-scale 
painting  and  decorating  contractor  of  Paris.  The  success  of  Leclaire  was 
noted  by  John  Stuart  Mill  in  his  book  Political  Economy.  He  wrote  of 
“.  .  .  the  beneficent  example  set  by  M.  Leclaire  and  followed  by  other 
employers  of  labor  on  a  large  scale  in  Paris.”  A  statue  of  Leclaire  stood  in 
the  Square  des  Epinettes,  in  Paris,  until  1942. 

In  1830  Leclaire  entered  the  painting  and  decorating  business  in  Paris. 
Its  labor  force  was  described  as  “.  .  .  notoriously  the  most  dilatory,  in¬ 
temperate,  debauched,  and  intractable  workmen  to  be  found  in  Paris.” 
Leclaire  believed  that  if  workingmen  shared  in  the  profits  of  an  enterprise 
not  only  would  they  become  more  productive  workers,  but,  having  a  vested 
interest  in  the  company,  would  become  less  t-olerant  of  shirking  and  waste 
by  their  fellow  workers.  This  belief  was  verified  by  experience;  profit  sharing 
was  profitable  for  both  Leclaire  and  his  employees.  By  1870  the  plan  bene¬ 
fited  over  one  thousand  employees.  (By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
there  were  over  one  hundred  companies  in  France  sharing  profits  with 
their  employees.) 

In  1838  Leclaire  had  helped  a  group  of  his  best  workingmen  form  a 
mutual  aid  society.  By  1860  the  society  had  accumulated  sizable  capital  and 
was  invited  to  invest  it  in  the  Maison  Leclaire.  As  the  sole  perpetual  partner 
it  became,  in  effect,  the  owner  of  this  profitable  enterprise. 

The  welfare  accomplishments  of  two  of  the  largest  coal  mine  companies  in 
France  are  notable.  At  Anzin,  near  Valenciennes,  and  Blanzy  in  Saône-et- 
Loire,  beginning  in  1834,  excellent  homes  with  land  about  them  for  gardens 
were  provided  for  the  miners  at  rentals  amounting  to  five  per  cent  of  their 
wages.  For  those  who  wished  to  buy  their  homes,  loans  were  offered  by  the 
companies  with  no  interest  charges.  Schools  were  established  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  companies.  At  Blanzy  there  were  6,300  children  in  company 
schools  taught  by  118  instructors.  There  were  mutual  aid  societies  to  which 
both  employee  and  employer  contributed.  The  funds  maintained  medical, 
hospital,  and  nursery  service  and  provided  for  old  age  and  survivor  benefits. 
At  Anzin  where  15,000  men  wrere  employed,  there  were  on  pension  in 
1867,  356  men,  455  widows,  and  financial  assistance  was  given  to  218 
orphans.  At  Blanzy  pensions  were  offered  after  thirty  years  of  service  and 
after  the  age  of  fifty  five.  The  pensions  at  Blanzy  were  as  high  as  900  francs 
per  year;  this  was  close  to  the  income  of  the  average  workingman  in  France. 

The  recreational  organizations  encouraged  and  subsidized  at  both  Anzin 
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and  Blanzy  included  a  gun  club,  an  archery  club,  gymnastic  and  fencing 
clubs,  and  brass  bands.  During  the  winter,  the  company  sponsored  lectures 
on  history,  economics,  and  cultural  subjects.  By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  cost  of  welfare  programs  to  the  companies  at  Blanzy  and  Anzin 
was  roughly  equal  to  one-half  the  dividends  paid  to  their  stockholders. 
The  welfare  programs  of  these  companies  greatly  influenced  the  social 
security  laws  of  France  which  were  drafted  later  for  the  entire  coal  mining 
industry. 

If  In  the  field  of  heavy  industry  the  outstanding  example  of  avant-garde 
capitalism  is  the  vast  mining,  metallurgical,  and  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Schneider  Company  at  Le  Creusot  in  the  purple  grape  country 
of  Burgundy.  This  company  was  of  particular  interest  to  English  engineers 
since  it  was  providing  formidable  competition  to  the  British  steel  interests 
for  foreign  markets.  It  was  puzzling  to  many  observers  that  this  could  be  so, 
for  by  1860,  Le  Creusot,  in  expanding  to  Brobdingnagian  proportions,  had 
outgrown  its  local  natural  resources  and  was  importing  iron  ore  from  Algeria 
and  coal  from  southern  France.  It  had  also  established  a  comprehensive 
health,  welfare,  and  education  program  affecting  25,000  employees.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  costs  of  production  at  Le  Creusot  included  the  burdens  of 
extra  transportation  costs  and  “fringe  benefits,”  the  profits  at  Le  Creusot 
as  reported  each  year  in  the  English  press  remained  approximately  at  ten 
per  cent  over  the  years. 

The  mainspring  of  the  labor  policy  at  Le  Creusot  was  its  educational 
system.  It  was  begun  in  1841  with  a  total  enrollment  in  company  schools  of 
one  hundred  sons  and  daughters  of  employees.  By  1867  the  enrollment 
reached  a  peak  of  four  thousand  and  well  over  one  hundred  teachers. 
Attendance  at  the  company  schools  had  several  important  inducements. 
One  was  the  company  rule  that  no  one  could  have  a  job  in  the  company,  at 
any  level,  unless  he  could  read  and  write  and  was  over  the  age  of  fourteen. 
Another  stimulus  was  the  prospect  of  “social  mobility”  via  education. 
It  was  possible  for  the  children  of  employees,  who  were  willing  and  able,  to 
become  educated,  at  company  expense,  for  management  positions  and  so 
rise  above  their  fathers’  status  in  society. 

In  1867  about  one  hundred  promising  boys  from  the  company  primary 
schools  were  sent  from  Le  Creusot  for  five  years  of  secondary  school  educa¬ 
tion.  During  this  time  the  group  was  winnowed  to  about  ten  boys  who  were 
prepared  for  the  competitive  admission  examinations  to  the  government 
engineering  schools.  By  1872  secondary  education  was  being  provided  at  Le 
Creusot.  For  those  who  became  the  chaff  in  the  winnowing  process,  there 
were  jobs  available  in  the  white-collar  category  as  draftsmen  and  designers. 

Courses  for  adults  were  also  offered.  In  1867  about  five  hundred  working- 
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men  took  special  courses  for  the  upgrading  of  their  skills.  The  classes  were 
taught  by  graduate  engineers  who  had  received  their  preparatory  education 
in  the  company  school  system. 

The  advantage  of  the  educational  plan  at  Le  Creusot  to  the  industrial 
operation  was  derived  from  its  creation  of  an  intelligent  and  adaptable 
labor  force  which  could  quickly  master  the  new  technologies  which  were 
making  existing  industrial  methods  obsolete  at  a  quickening  pace.  It  was  a 
labor  force  from  which  new  ideas  also  could  be  expected. 

Engineering  in  1867  suggested  editorially  that  the  French  were  outstrip¬ 
ping  the  British  not  only  in  taste  and  delicate  manipulation  but  also  in  solid 
workmanship  and  skill.  It  regularly  reported  the  news  of  developments  at 
Le  Creusot  and  inspection  trips  to  it  became  de  rigueur  for  the  industrially 
informed. 

An  eminent  American  engineer  and  educator,  Professor  Robert  Thurston 
visited  Le  Creusot  in  1873.  He  wrote  of  it:  .  .  the  organization  and  ad¬ 
ministration  were  simply  admirable  .  .  .  the  personnel  consisted  of  a  larger 
percentage  of  well  informed  and  well  educated  officials  than  we  had  met  in 
any  similar  establishment  in  Europe.” 

The  improvement  of  the  material  conditions  of  life  for  the  Le  Creusot 
employee  was  accomplished  largely  through  “fringe  benefits.”  They  in¬ 
cluded:  1)  Subsidized  social  activities;  2)  Allowances  for  the  families  of 
men  on  military  leaves;  3)  Allowances  for  large  families;  4)  Loans  for  the 
purchase  of  company  built  homes  on  reasonable  terms  (between  1862-65, 
five  hundred  employees  bought  six-room  homes  with  gardens);  5)  Archi¬ 
tectural  service  for  those  interested  in  building  their  own  homes;  6)  A 
Provident  Fund  started  in  1838  for  financial  help  to  sick  and  injured  work¬ 
men  as  well  as  for  annuities  to  widows  and  orphans;  7)  A  free  hospital  of 
130  beds  supplemented  by  a  corps  of  nursing  sisters  who  attended  patients 
in  their  homes;  8)  A  free  maternity  hospital;  9)  Old  age  pensions;  10)  A 
home  for  the  aged. 

While  the  liberals  expected  that  the  workingman  would  respond  favorably 
to  a  better  environment  the  results  were  still  surprising.  Between  1841  and 
1866  only  nine  felonies  were  reported.  The  Mining  Journal  wrote  in  1869, 

.  .  woman  beating,  which  disgraces  English  working  communities  is,  it 
may  be  said,  entirely  unknown  [at  Le  Creusot].  .  .  Drunkenness,  that  curse 
of  our  country  [United  States]  is  very  rarely  seen  at  Le  Creusot.” 

Le  Creusot  continues  today  as  it  did  almost  a  century  ago.  During  the 
communist  “show  of  strength”  strikes  in  France  in  1950,  Le  Creusot  was  in 
continuous  operation. 

There  were  many  other  incursions  of  avant-garde  capitalism  into  the 
French  economy.  It  was  the  period  of  the  Second  Empire  that  marked  the 
flowering  of  this  genus.  This  brand  of  capitalism  is  the  prototype  of  con- 
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temporary  liberal  capitalism  in  the  United  States.  But  unlike  its  avatar  it 
was  achieved  without  threats,  violence,  or  legal  sanctions.  What  then,  in¬ 
deed  were  the  pressures  which  brought  it  into  being? 

One  might  infer  that  it  was  inspired  by  the  appalling  social  conditions 
industrialization  seemed  to  be  creating.  And  one  could  not  doubt  that  the 
influence  of  such  men  as  Sismondi,  Fourier,  Proudhon,  and  Louis  Blanc 
increased  the  sensitivity  of  the  reflective  capitalist  to  these  conditions.  But 
such  factors  would  have  to  be  considered  as  impulses  only — effective  to 
start  movement  in  a  direction  to  relieve  the  pressure.  The  persistence  of 
avant-garde  capitalism  required  more  than  humanitarian  impulses. 

A  more  complete  explanation  for  its  development  is  to  be  found  in  the 
industrial  environment  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  a  period  of  social 
unrest,  of  swift  technological  change,  and  of  expanding  industry.  The  tech¬ 
nological  revolution  made  obsolescence  an  imminent  industrial  risk.  An 
owner  of  a  factory  had  to  be  able  to  change  quickly  from  old  techniques  and 
machines  to  the  new.  These  factors,  in  the  estimation  of  the  French  avant- 
garde  capitalist  required  greater  numbers  of  satisfied,  willing,  and  educated 
workingmen.  Their  paternalistic  programs  were  directed  toward  this  end. 

In  the  final  reckoning  the  persistence  of  avant-garde  capitalism  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  financially  profitable.  Its  exponents  also  demonstrated 
that  in  the  era  of  predatory  capitalism,  enlightened  labor  policies  were 
possible.  It  is  unfortunate  that  they  were  not  as  vigorous  preachers  of  their 
cause  as  those  who  believed  that  capitalism  was  inherently  evil. 

Dartmouth  College 


Why  not  Student  Exchanges  at  the  High 
School  Level? 

by  Edward  D.  Allen 

D 

JLS  URING  THE  PAST  TEN  YEARS  I  have  arranged  four  exchanges 
between  pupils  of  The  University  School  at  Ohio  State  University  and  high 
school  students  in  France.  The  arrangement  is  that  the  American  youth 
lives  with  a  French  family  who,  in  turn,  sends  its  child  to  live  with  the 
American  family.  Each  family  pays  for  the  transportation  of  its  own  child 
and  supplies  the  food,  room,  and  clothing  for  the  exchange  student.  Fees 
for  attending  The  University  School,  which  is  a  private  institution,  are 
waived. 

It  all  began  when  a  distinguished  French  visitor  came  to  our  school  and 
spoke  about  the  need  for  teenagers  in  France  to  become  acquainted  with 
American  boys  and  girls.  I  asked  the  French  guest  if  he  knew  of  a  French 
family  who  would  be  willing  to  send  their  youngster  to  the  United  States 
for  a  year.  The  Frenchman  said  that  he  would  look  for  one,  but  that  the 
two  major  difficulties  were  money  and  interruption  of  studies  in  the  French 
lycée.  When  French  francs  are  converted  into  dollars  the  result  is  very 
unfavorable  to  the  French.  Only  the  rich  in  France  could  afford  to  send  a 
son  or  daughter  to  America.  In  addition,  the  educational  system  in  France 
is  extremely  rigid,  and  those  students  who  wish  to  obtain  a  “bachot”  must 
pursue  their  studies  systematically  and  assiduously. 

The  situation  looked  rather  hopeless  until  a  month  later  when  the  French 
guest  sent  the  address  of  a  Parisian  family  who  expressed  an  interest  in 
sending  their  daughter  to  the  United  States  for  the  following  school  year. 
The  next  step  was  to  match  the  French  girl  with  the  “right”  American 
girl.  Among  the  pupils  in  the  French  classes  was  an  eleventh  grader  who 
was  brilliant  in  every  academic  field.  She  was  an  avid  reader  and  could  fol¬ 
low  almost  any  French  text  put  before  her.  Her  comprehension  of  the  spoken 
language  was  also  excellent,  but  her  pronunciation  and  oral  performance 
showed  room  for  improvement.  She  was  such  a  studious  person  with  such  a 
capacity  for  coping  with  profound  ideas  that  it  seemed  as  though  she  could 
keep  the  pace  expected  of  her  in  a  French  lycée. 

I  then  took  the  idea  to  the  administration  and  the  staff,  who  gave  their 
support  and  agreed  that  the  eleventh  grader  would  receive  full  credit  for 
her  senior  year  and  be  awarded  a  high  school  diploma  upon  her  return.  The 
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girl’s  family  wholeheartedly  endorsed  the  plan  and  the  wheels  went  into 
motion. 

Although  it  is  difficult  for  a  French  family  to  find  a  place  for  even  its 
own  child  in  a  Parisian  lycée,  this  particular  French  family  managed  to  gain 
admittance  for  the  American  girl  in  the  Lycée  Victor  Duruy  in  Paris.  Not 
only  was  the  American  girl  able  to  keep  up  in  her  work;  she  excelled  in  her 
studies  and  was  awarded  medals  in  French  history  at  the  end  of  the  year! 
In  addition,  she  spoke  French  fluently  and  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  accent. 

Unfortunately,  the  French  family  was  unwilling  to  permit  its  daughter 
to  attend  our  school  because  she  had  just  received  her  “baccalauréat.”  In¬ 
stead,  they  insisted  that  she  attend  university  classes.  This  was  subse¬ 
quently  arranged  and  the  French  girl  was  enrolled  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Nevertheless,  the  girl  came  often  to  our  school  and  helped  the  first 
and  second-year  French  pupils  with  their  pronunciation  and  the  third-year 
pupils  with  their  study  of  French  literature.  On  several  occasions  she 
taught  the  advanced  section. 

In  1949  I  spent  a  year  in  Grenoble,  France  where  I  looked  for  another 
candidate  for  an  exchange.  I  found  a  family  whose  son  was  in  “troisième” 
at  a  private  boys  school.  His  family  agreed  to  send  him  to  The  University 
School  for  a  year.  Meanwhile,  the  French  teacher  at  The  University  School 
found  a  family  willing  to  permit  its  son  to  spend  a  year  in  Grenoble. 

The  American  boy  attended  the  Lycée  Champollion  in  Grenoble.  Once  a 
month  or  more  frequently  he  sent  an  open  letter  to  be  read  to  the  classes  at 
The  University  School.  His  correspondence  treated  all  aspects  of  French 
life  as  he  was  living  it  from  day  to  day.  He  often  went  skiing  in  the  Alps 
and  vacationing  in  the  country  villa  that  the  French  family  owned  in 
Savoie.  He  became  enamored  of  French  life  and  wanted  to  spend  a  second 
year  in  France. 

The  French  boy,  whom  I  shall  call  Henri,  was  enrolled  in  the  twelfth 
grade  at  The  University  School.  At  first  he  was  overwhelmed  by  coeduca¬ 
tion.  “Every time  a  girl  says  hello  to  me  I  blush  or  walk  into  a  door,”  he 
once  remarked.  But  since  Henri  was  such  an  outgoing,  exuberant  person¬ 
ality,  he  made  a  rapid  adjustment  and  soon  won  many  friends  among  whom 
was  a  lovely  girl  who  became  his  “steady.”  The  class  was  amused  at  his 
reaction  to  American  food.  He  loved  com  and  surprised  his  classmates  by 
saying  that  in  France  it  is  not  grown  for  humans,  but  for  livestock.  For 
dessert  he  had  a  predilection  for  American  ice  cream  but  disliked  Jello  and 
could  not  understand  its  popularity.  By  the  end  of  the  year  Henri  had 
already  become  a  “tradition”  at  The  University  School.  He  was  invited  to 
many  homes  and  was  even  taken  on  long  trips  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 
At  our  annual  foreign  folk  festival  we  chose  Savoie  as  a  theme  in  honor  of 
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our  French  exchange  student  and  asked  him  to  serve  as  master  of  cere¬ 
monies,  a  job  which  he  dispatched  with  an  irresistible  European  charm 
and  an  attractive  French  accent. 

Some  of  the  faculty  observed  that  Henri  was  inconsistent  in  his  con¬ 
victions.  “He  agreed  with  me  the  other  day,”  said  one  teacher,  “and  then, 
on  the  following  day,  agreed  with  Mr.  Jones,  who  held  a  viewpoint  dia¬ 
metrically  opposed  to  mine.”  When  I  discussed  this  paradox  with  Henri, 
the  boy  replied  that  in  France  children  always  agree  with  their  elders,  so 
he  believed  that  was  the  behavior  he  should  follow  here. 

All  our  French  exchange  students  express  a  deep  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  fine  arts  department  in  our  school.  Henri  made  beautiful  cufflinks  and 
a  later  exchange  student  whom  I  shall  call  Colette  created  an  exquisite 
ring.  They  explained  that  in  the  lycée  so  much  emphasis  was  placed  on 
book  learning  that  they  never  had  the  time  or  the  facilities  to  satisfy  this 
artistic  urge. 

In  1953  a  French  couple,  who  were  spending  some  time  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  heard  of  the  former  student  exchanges  and  came  to  see  me.  The  wife 
explained  that  she  had  a  sixteen  year  old  sister  in  Metz  who  would  like  to 
spend  a  year  in  our  school.  One  of  our  graduating  seniors  who  was  highly 
proficient  in  languages  was  chosen  to  go  to  France.  Her  family  agreed  and 
the  third  exchange  was  realized. 

The  American  girl  had  just  graduated  from  our  school  and  was  interested 
in  studying  at  a  French  university.  Therefore,  she  lived  in  Metz,  but  com¬ 
muted  to  Nancy  several  times  a  week.  At  the  University  of  Nancy  she  took 
the  same  courses  that  the  French  students  elected  and  formed  many  close 
friendships  with  her  classmates.  She  became  “one  of  the  gang”  and  learned 
to  “tutoyer”  very  fluently. 

Colette,  the  French  girl,  also  formed  a  wide  circle  of  friends  at  The 
University  School.  Her  close  contact  with  her  classmates  resulted  in  a 
mutual  understanding  of  the  values  held  by  youth  of  two  different  civiliza¬ 
tions.  One  day,  for  example,  Colette  was  riding  in  a  car  with  a  group  of  her 
peers  when,  suddenly,  they  passed  a  new  housing  development.  Colette  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Oh,  how  ugly  !  All  the  houses  are  identical.  Such  a  lack  of  original¬ 
ity  and  creativeness.”  At  this  very  moment  several  members  of  the  “gang” 
were  thinking  just  the  opposite;  they  found  the  houses  attractive  in  design 
and  color.  A  lively  discussion  ensued  in  which  Colette  elaborated  her  point 
of  view.  “We  French  are  individualistic  and  each  one  of  us  strives  to  create 
something  unique,  something  which  reflects  one’s  own  personality.  Perhaps 
if  I  saw  a  single  one  of  these  houses  separately  and  away  from  the  others  in 
the  housing  development,  I  would  consider  it  pretty,  but  the  ‘mass  pro¬ 
duction’  idea  of  homes  tends  to  cheapen  each  structure.”  Apparently  this 
concept  had  not  occurred  to  the  other  youngsters.  One  of  them  asked  Co- 
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lette,  “Does  everybody  in  France  live  in  a  beautiful  house  that  has  its  own 
individualized  design?”  Colette  replied  that  only  the  upper  middle  class 
and  the  rich  people  could  afford  such  a  home.  “Then  where  do  the  poor 
people  and  the  rest  of  the  middle  class  live?”  asked  another  youth.  “They 
live  in  city  apartments  which  are  sometimes  overcrowded  and  lacking  in 
modern  conveniences.”  Then  a  girl  explained  to  Colette  that  this  particular 
housing  development  was  inhabited  by  factory  workers,  bus  drivers  and 
waitresses.  In  front  of  each  dwelling  was  a  car.  “Oh!,”  gasped  Colette/'  I 
thought  these  people  had  a  lot  of  money  but  little  taste.” 

This  conversation  helped  the  Americans  to  see  that  mass  production,  al¬ 
though  economical,  often  results  in  a  loss  of  beauty  and  creativeness.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  helped  the  French  girl  realize  that  most  Americans  can 
live  comfortably,  regardless  of  their  economic  status,  although  they  must 
sacrifice  some  of  their  individuality. 

On  another  occasion  Colette  was  deeply  distressed  because  she  had  lost 
her  briefcase.  “I  had  it  since  childhood,”  she  said  sadly.  None  of  her  Ameri¬ 
can  classmates  could  understand  why  she  felt  so  attached  to  it.  “It  was  all 
‘beat  up’,”  remarked  one  of  the  boys.  “It  couldn’t  have  been  worth  more 
than  a  few  dollars,”  commented  another.  Then  Colette  retorted,  “Why  do 
you  always  have  to  give  everything  a  price  tag!  You  couldn’t  buy  my 
briefcase  with  money.  It  has  a  sentimental  value  for  me,  and  for  me  alone. 
It  has  followed  me  all  through  school.  It  was  ‘my  baby’.  You  never  keep 
anything  long  enough  to  give  it  real  value.  Every  day  you  lose  clothing, 
books,  briefcases,  pocketbooks,  even  eye  glasses,  and  instead  of  feeling  as 
though  you  parted  with  something  dear,  you  immediately  start  to  calculate 
how  much  money  it  would  take  to  replace  it.”  Of  course,  the  French  girl 
was  right,  and  no  conversation  could  have  made  these  American  teenagers 
more  aware  of  their  habitual  carelessness. 

In  1954  we  had  an  eleventh  grade  student  at  The  University  School  who 
was  exceptionally  bright  academically  and  who  planned  to  make  a  career  in 
the  field  of  foreign  diplomacy.  Although  it  was  not  possible  to  find  a  French 
exchange  student  that  year,  the  staff  agreed  to  let  the  American  girl  spend 
her  twelfth  year  in  Grenoble  where  she  boarded  with  a  fine  French  family 
and  attended  the  “cours  pour  étrangers”  at  the  University  of  Grenoble. 

In  1956  The  University  School  joined  the  S.A.S.  (School  Affiliation  So¬ 
ciety),  an  organization  which  matches  schools  in  many  different  countries. 
We  are  privileged  to  be  affiliated  with  a  “collège”  in  Molsheim.  Last  year 
the  students  of  Molsheim  made  very  artistic  “cahiers”  on  every  region  of 
France,  and  then  sent  them  to  the  students  of  The  University  School.  In 
turn,  our  students  made  a  large  book  with  many  photographs  of  fife  and 
activities  in  our  school,  and  forwarded  it  to  Molsheim.  In  the  future  we 
plan  to  send  films,  tape  recordings,  and  eventually  students  and  teachers. 
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I  hope  other  American  high  schools  will  apply  for  membership  in  this  worthy 
organization. 

In  evaluating  our  student  exchanges  of  the  past,  we  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  our  school  could  have  derived  more  benefit  from  them  if  our 
students  had  spent  their  junior  year  instead  of  their  senior  year  abroad.  If 
the  students  had  returned  to  spend  their  twelfth  year  with  their  classmates 
at  The  University  School  they  could  have  made  valuable  contributions  to 
any  unit  of  work.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  student  or  students 
chosen  for  the  exchange  must  be  above  all  well-adjusted  socially  and  cap¬ 
able  of  genuine  scholarship. 

The  values  of  student  exchanges  on  the  high  school  level  are  incon¬ 
testably  great.  Teenagers  are  still  in  their  formative  years  and  can  meet 
other  youth  their  own  age  in  a  foreign  country  with  little  difficulty.  All 
our  students  come  back  from  their  year  in  France  with  a  fluent,  idiomatic 
French,  deep  insights  into  French  life,  an  empathy  with  French  people,  and 
a  far  better  understanding  of  their  own  country.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that 
student  exchanges  will  become  customary  in  a  large  number  of  American 
high  schools. 

Ohio  State  University 


La  Question  des  deux  “a”  en  français 

par  Pierre  Delattre 

L  T.*™  ™  PHONETIQUE  ,  comme  les  diction¬ 

naires  et  les  grammaires,  admettent  que  la  graphie  A  peut  représenter 
soit  [a],  dit  “antérieur”  (maximum  d’ouverture  vocalique,  léger  bombement 
de  la  langue  vers  le  milieu  de  la  bouche),  soit  [a],  dit  “postérieur”  (le  bombe¬ 
ment  est  plus  retiré  vers  le  fond  de  la  bouche,  les  lèvres  légèrement  moins 
écartées  que  pour  [a]),  mais  ils  ne  sont  pas  d’accord  sur  le  choix  des  A  qui 
se  prononcent  [a]  plutôt  que  [a]. 

L’étranger  qui  note  ces  divergences  cherche  à  y  remédier  en  observant 
soigneusement  la  prononciation  des  A  chez  les  Français  cultivés  qui  sont 
dans  son  entourage.  Il  ne  s’en  trouve  malheureusement  que  plus  embarrassé: 
les  A  de  l’un  diffèrent  étonnamment  des  A  de  l’autre  et  il  ne  trouve  pas  de 
troisième  qui  soit  d’accord  avec  l’un  ou  l’autre.  Il  lui  semble  que  les  A  de 
celui-ci  sont  tous  graves  (postérieurs),  les  A  de  celui-là  tous  aigus 
(antérieurs),  et  ceux  de  cet  autre  tantôt  graves,  tantôt  aigus  selon  les  mots. 
Et  pourtant,  pense-t-il  fort  justement,  tous  ces  Français  sont  cultivés, 
tous  parlent  le  français  du  Nord  et  le  parlent  bien.  Sa  difficulté  est  encore 
aggravée  du  fait  que  l’état  phonétique  évolue  sans  cesse  et  que  la  distinction 
des  deux  A  diffère  selon  la  génération:  “.  .  .  si  la  distinction  entre  A  antérieur 
et  A  postérieur  existe  toujours  dans  les  milieux  cultivés,  il  faut  reconnaître 
que  l’usage  est  hésitant  pour  un  certain  nombre  de  mots.  C’est  l’A  antérieur 
qui  semble  prévaloir  alors.”  disait  déjà  M.  Fouché  en  1935,  d’accord  avec 
M.  Dauzat  (Où  en  sont  les  études  de  français,  Paris:  d’Artrey,  p.  49),  in¬ 
diquant  par  là  que,  en  ce  qui  concerne  le  nombre  des  A  postérieurs,  la 
génération  la  plus  âgée  est  la  plus  conservatrice. 

Pour  se  rendre  compte  du  chemin  parcouru  depuis  un  bon  demi  siècle, 
il  suffit  d’écouter  le  disque  de  Linguaphone  “Les  sons  du  français,”  en¬ 
registré  par  Paul  Passy  dans  le  premier  quart  du  siècle.  C’est  un  disque  de 
grande  valeur,  comparable  à  ceux  de  Caruso  en  musique.  Passy — né  en 
1858,  élevé  à  Paris  (la  propriété  de  famille  est  à  Bourg-la-Reine),  fils  de 
sénateur  parisien  (son  père  a  été  le  premier  à  recevoir  le  Prix  Nobel  pour  la 
paix),  créateur  de  l’alphabet  phonétique  international,  fondateur  de 
l’Association  Phonétique  Internationale  en  1885,  et  premier  titulaire  de  la 
chaire  de  phonétique  à  la  Sorbonne — nous  offre  un  parfait  exemple  de  la 
prononciation  parisienne  cultivée  vers  la  fin  du  19e  siecle.  Parmi  les  mots 
qu’il  enregistre  comme  exemples  du  timbre  des  voyelles,  il  se  trouve  quan¬ 
tités  de  A  postérieurs  et  antérieurs.  Ce  sont  les  derniers  surtout  qui  sur- 
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prennent.  Dans  les  mots  pâle,  pâte,  fâché,  âgé,  et  la  dernière  syllabe  de 
ananas,  les  A  sont  nettement  graves,  sans  cependant  porter  vers  [o]  comme 
dans  le  parler  vulgaire  des  faubourgs  parisiens  d’aujourd’hui.  Le  symbole 
[a]  leur  sied  parfaitement.  Mais  dans  les  mots  campagne,  signal,  montagne, 
travail,  page,  papa,  patte,  barbe,  lac,  quoi,  bague,  cave,  le  timbre  est  beaucoup 
plus  aigu  que  ce  qu’on  note  aujourd’hui  par  [a];  le  symbole  [æ]  s’en  rappro¬ 
cherait  plus.  D’ailleurs,  dans  d’autres  mots  en  A,  Passy  atteint  et  même 
dépasse  ce  symbole.  Dans  quelquefois  et  quoi,  l’acuité  égale  celle  du  [æ] 
américain  et  rappelle  les  “oi”  les  plus  “parigots”  de  Maurice  Chevalier. 
Enfin  devant  (r),  dans  rempart,  part,  parfum,  l’acuité  dépasse  celle  de  [æ] 
pour  incliner  vers  [e].  Au  total,  chez  Passy,  la  différence  de  timbre  entre 
[a]  et  [a]  est  plus  marquée  qu’aujourd’hui.  Le  rapprochement  des  timbres 
qui  s’est  produit  depuis  Passy  pourrait  être  l’effet  d’une  réaction  contre  la 
divergence  profonde  qui  existe  dans  l’accent  faubourien,  où  [a]  est  presque 
[æ]  et  [a]  presque  [o].  Quoi  qu’il  en  soit,  plusieurs  phonéticiens  ont  noté 
dernièrement  que  les  deux  A  semblent  s’acheminer  vers  un  seul  A,  la  diffé¬ 
rence  de  timbre  qui  les  sépare  étant  parfois  si  réduite  que  ceux  qui  la  font 
ont  de  la  peine  à  l’entendre. 

Cette  situation,  d’ailleurs,  n’est  pas  surprenante.  D’après  les  statistiques 
que  nous  offrons  plus  loin,  l’A  postérieur  est  tellement  désavantagé  par  le 
nombre  qu’on  se  demande  plutôt  comment  il  a  pu  résister  à  la  force  de 
l’analogie.  Depuis  le  18e  siècle — époque  pendant  laquelle  quelque  35.000 
formes  verbales  en  -as,  -ât,  -asse,  -asses,  -assent,  -âmes,  -âtes,  ont  perdu  leur 
[a]  pour  retourner  à  [a] — le  nombre  des  [a]  accentués  n’a  sans  doute  jamais 
dépassé  400.  Aujourd’hui,  dans  le  parler  le  plus  conservateur,  il  ne  reste 
de  ces  400  qu’en viron  150  [a]  certains,  et  moins  de  200  incertains,  hésitant 
entre  [a]  et  [a].  En  face  de  cela,  les  [a]  comptent  quelque  10.000  mots,  dont 
2.700  dans  les  mêmes  terminaisons  consonantiques  que  les  150  [a]  certains, 
et  2.600  dans  les  terminaisons  des  200  [a]  incertains.  Et  cela,  sans  compter 
au  moins  60.000  formes  verbales  en  -a,  -as,  -ât,  -asse,  -asses,  -assent,  -âmes, 
-âtes.  Ce  qui  donne  au  total  quelque  70.000  [a]  submergeant  150  [a].  En  gros, 
500  contre  un. 

Mais  au  lieu  de  les  vouer  à  l’extinction,  voyons  rapidement  comment 
ces  A  postérieurs  sont  nés.  Les  cas  nombreux  de  [a]  analogiques  mis  à 
part,  leur  évolution  s’est  faite  en  deux  temps:  la  postériorisation  est  la  con¬ 
séquence  d’un  allongement  qui  résulte  lui-même  de  l’amuissement  d’un  son 
(voyelle  ou  consonne)  contigu  à  l’A,  vers  la  fin  du  moyen  âge:  animam  > 
ânme  >  âme,  aetaticum  >  eage  >  âge,  rasculat  >  rascle  >  racle,  rutabu- 
lum  >  roable  >  râble.  Ainsi,  premier  temps:  [past]  >  [pa:t],  la  chute  de 
[s]  laissant  un  vide  de  durée  qui  est  absorbé  par  un  allongement  de  l’A; 
deuxième  temps:  [a]  étant  maintenant  long,  la  bouche  a  le  temps  de  s’ouvrir 
davantage,  portant  la  langue  de  sa  position  légèrement  antérieure  à  la 
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position  centrale  d’ouverture  maximum,  puis  le  mouvement  vers  l’arrière 
ainsi  commencé  se  continue  au  delà  de  la  position  centrale  (position  instable) 
mais  sans  dépasser  le  degré  d’ouverture  du  [a]:  [pa:t]  >  [part].  A  partir  de 
là,  il  s’établit  une  corrélation  de  durée:  tout  [a]  suivi  de  consonne  est  plus 
long  qu’un  [a]  suivi  de  la  même  consonne.  (L’influence  allongeante  des 
consonnes  agit  naturellement  sur  les  [a  :  ]  comme  sur  les  [a]  :  si  pave  est  plus 
long  que  patte,  hâve  est  plus  long  que  hâte.)  Il  en  résulte  qu’à  l’avenir 
lorsqu’un  A  postérieur  redevient  antérieur,  il  perd  en  même  temps  sa  durée 
supplémentaire.  C’est  le  cas  des  formes  verbales  en  - âtes :  [donast]  >  [dona  :  t] 
>  [donart];  mais  au  18e  siècle,  lorsque  tous  les  -âtes  des  passés  simples 
s’abrègent,  [donart]  >  [donat]  >  [donat],  le  A  postérieur  bref  reprenant 
aussitôt  le  timbre  du  A  antérieur.  (L’orthographe,  elle,  ne  change  pas. 
Oh!  non.  Elle  est  sacrée!  Nos  instituteurs  trouvent  tout  naturel  de  faire 
réciter  un  A  bref  et  antérieur  et  de  faire  écrire  un  A  long  et  postérieur 
dans  10.000  formes  verbales.  Et  cela  fait  encore  moins  sourciller  nos 
Académiciens  !) 

Ce  n’est  pas  là  le  seul  exemple  des  dégâts  causés  par  l’analogie.  Nous 
verrons  plus  loin  que  non  seulement  elle  abrégera  et  antériorisera  des  A 
qui  avaient  droit  à  être  longs  et  postérieurs  ([dona:t]  >  [donat])  mais 
elle  allongera  et  postériorisera  des  A  qui  n’y  avaient  aucun  droit:  miracle, 
oracle,  cadre,  cadavre,  diable,  fable,  sable,  cabre,  délabre,  etc.,  ont  un  [a]  par 
analogie  avec  râble,  bâcle,  âtre,  etc.,  qui  ont  un  accent  circonflexe,  et  avec  racle 
(de  rascle),  ladre  (de  lasdre),  madré  (de  masdre),  etc.,  qui  devraient  en 
avoir  un.  L’analogie  mettra  même  des  accents  circonflexes  où  ils  n’ont  pas 
de  raison  d’être:  âcre  (acrem),  bédâne  (beccum  +  anatem),  câpre  (italien 
Cappero),  crâne  (cranuim),  grâce  (gratia),  hâble  (espagnol  Hablar),  idolâtre 
(idolâtres),  infâme  (infamis),  mânes  (manes),  pâle  (pallidus),  théâtre  (thea- 
trum),  etc.  (Après  ces  exemples,  qui  oserait  encore  croire  à  la  valeur 
“étymologique”  de  notre  orthographe!) 

Nous  avons  déjà  dit  que  la  liste  des  A  postérieurs  à  recommander  était 
chose  fluide,  insaisissable,  ni  les  Français  entre  eux,  ni  les  grammaires, 
manuels  et  dictionnaires  n’étant  d’accord. 

C’est  pour  remédier  à  cette  lacune  que  Pierre  Fouché,  Directeur  de 
l’Institut  de  Phonétique  de  la  Sorbonne,  nous  promet  depuis  dix  ans  une 
liste  définitive  des  [a],  résultat  de  ses  longues  observations  dans  les  milieux 
cultivés  de  Paris,  et  plus  spécialement  dans  la  génération  née  vers  la  fin 
du  19e  siècle  ou  un  peu  plus  tard.  Attendu  impatiemment  de  tous— y 
compris  des  Parisiens,  qui  brûlent  de  savoir  enfin  ce  qu’ils  disent  (puisque 
seul  un  phonéticien  est  en  droit  de  le  révéler)— ce  Traité  de  Prononciation 
Française  (Paris:  Klincksick,  1956),  est  connu  des  phonéticiens  sous  le 
nom  de  “livre  d’octobre”  parce  que,  chaque  été,  depuis  la  guerre,  à  ceux 
qui  demandaient  à  M.  Fouché  quand  son  traité  devait  paraître,  ü  répon- 
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dait:  “En  octobre.  — Oui,  mais  en  quelle  année,  Maître?  — Ah!  ça,  vous 
m’en  demandez  trop!” 

Il  valait  la  peine  d’attendre.  Dans  un  gigantesque  exposé  (500  pages) 
de  la  complexité  des  rapports  entre  le  timbre  et  la  graphie,  M.  Fouché 
consacre  13  pages  compactes  aux  [a].  Nous  allons  condenser  ici  l’essentiel 
de  ce  qui  concerne  l’[a]  accentué  (en  syllabe  finale),  tout  en  complétant  les 
listes  partielles  et  en  éclairant  de  statistiques  et  de  commentaires. 

Nous  séparerons  les  [a]  donnés  pour  “certains”  des  [a]  suivis  de  notions 
telles  que  “on  peut  prononcer,”  “à  la  rigueur,”  “il  y  a  hésitation,”  etc.  Et 
nous  éliminerons  de  nos  listes  tous  les  noms  propres  et  les  mots  rares. 

Les  A  'postérieurs  “ certains ” 

Il  y  en  a  151,  dont  (I)  70  avec  accent  circonflexe,  et  (II)  81  sans,  dans 
les  listes  de  M.  Fouché.  Les  81  mots  sans  accent  peuvent  se  diviser  en  trois: 
II-A,  les  [a]  qui  se  rattachent  à  l’influence  d’un  [s]:  terminaisons  en  a{s), 
asse,  as,  ase,  aze ,  az-,  II-B  les  [a]  suivis  de  groupes  terminés  en  liquide: 
aj le,  avre,  able,  abre,  acle,  adre,  (l’analogie  est  ici  secondée  par  l’influence 
allongeante  de  ces  groupes  de  consonnes — on  sait  que  les  groupes  qui  com¬ 
mencent  par  une  liquide  abrègent  la  voyelle  qui  précède,  tandis  que  les 
groupes  qui  se  terminent  par  une  liquide  l’allongent — cf.  French  Review, 
XIV,  3  [1941],  220-232);  II-C,  les  [a]  des  terminaisons  amne,  a  et  oi. 

I 

Tous  les  “a”  se  prononcent  [a],  sauf  dans  âge  (incertain)  et  dans  les 
terminaisons  verbales  -ât,  -âmes,  -âtes  (15.000): 

-âtre:  âtre,  pâtre,  plâtre,  châtre,  emplâtre,  théâtre,  albâtre,  opiniâtre, 
acariâtre,  mulâtre,  saumâtre,  marâtre,  douceâtre,  bellâtre,  idolâtre,  folâtre, 
rougeâtre,  bleuâtre,  jaunâtre,  brunâtre,  noirâtre,  grisâtre,  roussâtre,  oli¬ 
vâtre,  blanchâtre  (25  avec  [a]  contre  1  avec  [a ]: quatre). 

-âche:  bâche,  rabâche,  fâche,  gâche,  lâche,  mâche,  tâche  (7  contre  40 
comme  vache,  sache ) . 

-âle:  hâle,  châle,  mâle,  pâle,  râle  (5  contre  500  comme  sale,  salle). 

-âne:  âne,  flâne,  crâne,  mâne,  bédâne  (5  contre  120  comme  Jane,  canne). 
-âte:  hâte,  gâte,  mâte,  pâte,  tâte  (5  contre  127  comme  date,  patte  +  5.000 
formes  verbales  comme  donnâtes) . 

-âme:  âme,  infâme,  blâme,  pâme  (4  contre  70  comme  dame,  gamme 
+  5.000  formes  verbales  comme  donnâmes). 

-â(t):  bât,  mât,  dégât,  appât  (4  contre  220  comme  débat,  sénat  +  5.000 
formes  verbales  comme  donnât). 

-âble:  hâble,  câble,  râble  (3  contre  500  comme  table,  probable). 

-âcle:  bâcle,  débâcle,  renâcle  (3  contre  6  comme  obstacle,  spectacle). 
-âpre:  âpre,  câpre  (2  contre  2:  diapré,  malapre). 
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-âsse:  châsse  (1  contre  30  comme  masse,  chasse  +  15.000  formes  ver¬ 
bales  comme  donnasse,  donnasses,  donnassent). 

-âce:  grâce  (1  contre  60  comme  trace,  race,  glace). 

-âille:  bâille  (1  contre  74  comme  baille,  émaillé,  détaille,  travaille). 

-âcre:  âcre  (1  contre  12  comme  nacre,  fiacre). 

-âfre:  bâfre  (1  contre  2:  affre,  balafre). 

-âpe:  râpe  (1  contre  35  comme  cape,  étape,  frappe). 

-âve:  hâve  (1  contre  45  comme  lave,  bave,  pave). 


II-A 

Quelques  A  suivis  de  s  ou  z  se  prononcent  [a].  Ce  sont  tous  les  mots  en 
as  (s  prononcé),  -ase,  -aze,  -az,  et  environ  la  moitié  des  mots  en  -a (s)  et 
asse. 

-a(s):  bas,  cas,  las,  glas,  lilas,  mas,  amas,  pas,  repas,  trépas,  appas, 
ras,  haras,  gras,  tas  (15  en  [a]  contre  21  en  [a]:  bras,  ananas,  embarras, 
chas,  judas,  fracas,  tracas,  galimatias,  matelas,  êchalas,  coutelas,  cervelas, 
verglas ,  damas,  cadenas,  compas,  débarras,  f diras,  taffetas,  galetas,  canevas). 
Ici,  M.  Fouché  marque  une  grosse  avance  du  A  anterieur.  Ces  21  mots  en 
[a],  Passy  ( Dictionnaire  Phonétique  de  la  Langue  Française,  Hannover, 
Meyer,  1927)  les  donnait  tous  en  [a] — sur  le  disque  Linguaphone,  il  dit 
ananas  avec  A  bien  postérieur,  bien  grave;  Mansion  aussi  ( French  and 
English  Dictionary,  London,  Harap,  1946)  les  donne  tous  en  [a],  Grammont 
(; Traité  Pratique  de  Prononciation  Française,  Paris,  Delagrave,  1938)  tous 
sauf  deux:  bras  et  cervelas ;  Barbeau-Rodhe  (. Dictionnaire  Phonétique  de  la 
Langue  Française,  Stockholm,  Norstedt,  1930)  tous  sauf  trois:  6ms,  cervelas  et 
galimatias-,  Coustenoble  ( A  Pronunciation  Dictionary  of  the  French  Language , 
London,  Bell,  1929)  tous  sauf  13:  cervelas,  galimatias,  tracas,  matelas, 
êchalas,  coutelas,  ananas,  compas,  débarras,  embarras,  taffetas,  g  datas,  chas. 
Aux  21  mots  de  M.  Fouché  avec  [a],  il  faut  bien  entendu  ajouter  quelque 
10.000  formes  verbales  comme:  tu  as,  tu  donnas,  tu  donneras.  On  attribue 
l’allongement  et  la  postériorisation,  dans  les  mots  en  [a],  à  la  chute  de  l’s 

-as  (s  prononcé)  :  as,  hélas,  pancréas,  atlas,  vasistas  (5  contre  0).  L  allonge¬ 
ment  et  la  postériorisation  étaient  normaux  avant  qu’on  ait  rétabli  la 
prononciation  de  l’s  sous  l’influence  de  l’orthographe  dans  as  et  hélas,  qui 
viennent  du  latin;  mais  pour  pancréas  et  atlas,  qui  sont  empruntés  au  grec 
aux  16e  et  17e  siècles,  et  vasistas  à  l’allemand  (was  ist  das)  au  18e,  le  La] 
n’est  qu’analogique  des  autres  formes  en  as  et  en  a(s). 

-asse*  ont  [a]  les  mots  qui  correspondent  à  un  masculin  en  a(s),  ou  qui 
avaient  ss  en  vieux  français:  basse,  lasse,  amasse,  passe,  repasse,  trépassé 
grasse,  tasse,  entasse,  casse,  classe,  déclasse  (12  en  [a]  contre  30  en  [a] 
comme  chasse  (v.f.  chace),  masse  (v.f.  mace),  fasse  (vi.  face)  +  que  que 
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15.000  formes  verbales  en  -asse,  -asses  et  -assent,  d’ailleurs  de  très  faible 
rendement).  L’allongement  et  la  postériorisation  viendraient  ici  de  la  chute 
du  premier  s.  En  effet  les  deux  s  se  prononçaient  géminés  en  vieux  français 
et  ne  se  sont  simplifiés  qu’en  moyen  français,  d’après  Bourriez  ( Précis 
Historique  de  Phonétique  Française,  Paris,  Klincksieck,  1937,  p.  215). 

-ase:  base,  case,  phase,  emphase,  jase,  blase,  gymnase,  rase,  brase, 
embrase,  erase,  écrase,  phrase,  périphrase,  extase,  vase,  évase,  transvase 
(18  en  [a]  contre  0  en  [a]). 

-aze:  gaze,  topaze  (2  en  [a]  contre  0  en  [a]). 

-az:  gaz  (1  en  [a]  contre  0  en  [a]). 

II -B 

Devant  les  groupes  de  consonnes  terminés  par  une  liquide,  l’A  est  posté¬ 
rieur  dans  tous  les  mots  en  -afle  et  -avre,  et  dans  quelques  mots  en  -able, 
-abre,  -acle,  et  - adre  : 

-afle:  rafle,  érafle  (2  en  [a]  contre  0  en  [a]). 

-avre:  cadavre,  havre,  navre  (3  contre  0). 

-able:  diable,  fable,  sable,  accable  (4  contre  500  comme  table,  probable, 
aimable ) . 

-abre:  sabre,  candélabre,  cabre,  délabre  (4  en  [a]  contre  3  en  [a.]:  palabre, 
glabre,  macabre.  Pour  les  deux  derniers  “il  y  a  hésitation.”) 

-acle:  racle,  oracle,  miracle  (3  en  [a]  contre  6  en  [a]:  cénacle,  pinacle, 
tabernacle,  obstacle,  spectacle,  réceptacle). 

-adre:  cadre,  encadre,  madré,  ladre  (4  en  [a]  contre  1  en  [a]:  escadre, 
pour  lequel  “il  y  a  hésitation”). 


II-C 

L’A  est  enfin  postérieur  dans  quelques  mots  en -amne,  -a  et  -oi. 

-amne:  damne  (1  en  [a]  contre  1  en  [a]:  condamne,  pour  lequel  “il  y  a 
hésitation”). 

-oi:  “.  .  .  il  n’y  a  guère  que  deux  mots  où  l’on  soit  d’accord  pour  prononcer 
[a]  .  .  .”  (Fouché,  Traité,  p.  62):  trois  et  haubois.  (2  en  [a]  contre  environ 
750  en  [a]  comme  moi,  quoi,  boite).  Ici,  M.  Fouché  fait  un  énorme  pas  en 
avant.  Grammont,  en  1938  ( Op .  Cit.),  donnait  encore  l’A  postérieur  comme 
certain  dans  tous  les  mots  où  oi  est  précédé  de  “consonne  +  r”  et  dans 
mois,  je  bois,  du  bois,  noix,  pois,  poix,  poids,  empois-,  et  Passy,  en  1929 
(Op.  Cit.)  dans  la  plupart  des  mots  de  Grammont  et  dans  quantités  d’autres. 

-a:  Dans  les  notes  de  musique:  fa,  la,  les  lettres  de  l’alphabet:  a  [a], 
k  [ka],  et  le  mot:  bêta  (5  en  [a]  contre  plus  de  10.000  en  [a],  dont  la  plus 
grande  partie  sont  des  terminaisons  verbales  comme  va,  donna,  donnera. 
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Les  A  Postérieurs  Incertains 

Parmi  les  188  cas  de  A  accentués  pour  lesquels  M.  Fouché  indique 
qu’on  hésite  aujourd’hui  entre  [a]  et  [a],  on  compte  19  terminaisons  dont 
deux,  -aille  et  -oi,  comprennent  près  des  trois  quarts  des  mots. 

-aille:  70  mots  comme  aille,  médaille,  soit  tous  les  mots  en  -aille  sauf  les 
quatre  qui  correspondent  à  un  substantif  en  -ail  et  qui  sont:  il  baille,  il 
smaille,  il  détaille,  il  travaille.  Ces  quatre,  comme  tous  les  mots  en  -ail, 
aéuf  rail,  ont  toujours  un  [a].  (70  contre  4) 

-oi:  67  mots  incertains,  soit  les  60  mots  en  -roi,  comme  froid,  droite,  roi, 
et  les  7  mots:  le  bois,  mois,  pois,  poids,  noix,  poix,  voix  (67  contre  quelque 
700  avec  [a]  comme  dois,  loi). 

-asse:  échasse,  embrasse,  impasse,  nasse,  calebasse,  il  compassé,  il  damasse, 
il  ressasse,  il  se  prélasse  (9  mots  incertains  contre  21  en  [a]  comme  masse, 
paperasse,  fasse  +  15.000  formes  verbales  en  asse,  asses,  assent ). 

-am(m)e:  réclame,  flamme,  oriflamme,  enflamme,  proclame,  diffame,  déclame, 
clame,  brame  (9  incertains  contre  70  en  [a]  comme  drame,  gramme,  entame). 

-ar(r)e:  are,  rare,  gare,  barre,  carre,  contrecarre,  rembarre  (7  incertains 
contre  44  en  [a]  comme  avare,  bizarre). 

-an(n)e:  manne,  émane,  glane,  plane,  profane  (5  contre  120  comme  cane, 

panne) . 

-a(t):  chocolat,  climat,  grabat,  prélat  (4  contre  220  comme  chat,  ingrat). 
-ave:  grave,  esclave  (2  contre  45  comme  cave,  lave). 

-af(f)re:  affres,  balafre  (2  contre  0). 

-ace:  espace,  lace  (2  contre  60  comme  face,  audace). 

-abre:  glabre,  macabre  (2  contre  1:  palabre). 

-adre:  escadre  (1  contre  0). 

-amne:  condamne  (1  contre  0). 

-ape:  dérape  (1  contre  35  comme  cape,  tape). 

-ale:  hale  (1  contre  500  comme  cigale,  égale). 

-abe:  crabe  (1  contre  10  comme  syllabe,  arabe). 

-ail:  rail  (1  contre  27  comme  détail,  portail,  travail). 

-agne:  gagne  (1  contre  12  comme  campagne,  montagne). 

-age:  âge  (1  contre  750  comme  page,  sage). 

Nous  avons  passé  sous  silence  les  [a]  inaccentués  (en  syllable  autre  que 
finale),  la  place  nous  manquant.  Notons  seulement  ici  que,  phonétiquement, 
les  deux  A  se  rapprochent  encore  plus  en  position  inaccentuée  qu  en  po¬ 
sition  accentuée.  Ainsi  l’A  de  pâtisserie  est  plus  proche  de  celui  de  patte 
que  ne  l’est  celui  de  pâte.  Statistiquement  il  en  est  de  meme:  on  neglige 
plus  souvent  de  prononcer  l’A  postérieur  dans  pâtisserie  que  dans  pâte. 

Concluons.  Les  A  postérieurs  et  antérieurs  sont  loin  d  avoir  tous  une 
origine  phonétique.  Nombreux  sont  les  A  postérieurs  de  provenance  ana- 
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logique  et  les  A  antérieurs  qui  devraient  historiquement  être  postérieurs 
et  ne  le  sont  pas. 

C’est  au  18e  siècle,  avec  l’antériorisation  des  formes  verbales  en  âmes 
et  âtes,  que  les  A  postérieurs  ont  gravement  perdu  du  terrain.  Depuis,  ils 
continuent  à  décroître  en  nombre.  Dans  la  période  contemporaine  de 
Passy  à  Fouché,  c’est-à-dire  en  quelque  cinquante  ans,  ils  semblent  avoir 
réduit  de  moitié.  Parallèlement,  on  constate  un  rapprochement  phonétique 
des  deux  A  dans  lefrançais  cultivé.  Devant  cette  double  attaque,  statistique 
et  phonétique,  l’A  postérieur  continue-t-il  à  battre  en  retraite?  Les  juge¬ 
ments  sur  le  présent  sont  impossibles;  à  plus  forte  raison  sur  l’avenir.  Il  ne 
serait  pas  prudent  de  conseiller  aux  étudiants  que  le  nombre  des  [a]  rebute 
encore,  de  remettre  leurs  études  de  cinquante  ans! 
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Patterns  in  Atala  and  Laurette  ou  le  Cachet  rouge 

There  are  similarities  between  Chateaubriand’s  Atala  (1801)  and  Alfred  de  Vigny’s 
Laurette  ou  le  Cachet  rouge  (1835) .  This  observation  is  not  startling,  since  both  works 
appeared  during  the  Romantic  Movement  in  France  and  therefore  contain  the  basic 
elements  of  Romantic  prose;  but  an  examination  of  the  two  texts1  reveals  striking 
patterns  which  are  not  necessarily  Romantic. 

The  structure  of  both  books  is  a  story  within  a  story.  Each  has  a  prologue.  In 
Atala,  this  consists  of  a  description  of  the  Louisiana  Territory:  its  forests,  savannahs, 
flowers,  animals,  and  rivers.  In  Laurette  ou  le  Cachet  rouge,  the  prologue  is  also  a 
description  of  landscape.  In  contrast  to  the  beauty  of  America,  however,  we  find  a 
somewhat  brief  description  of  one  long  highway  connecting  two  provinces  in  France: 
“La  grande  route  d’Artois  et  de  Flandre  est  longue  et  triste.  Elle  s’étend  en  ligne 
droite,  sans  arbres,  sans  fossés,  dans  des  campagnes  unies  et  pleines  d’une  boue  jaune 
en  tout  temps”  (p.  486.1).  Alfred  de  Vigny  follows  fairly  closely  a  pattern  which 
Chateaubriand  had  used  before  him.  In  presenting  the  description  of  natural  sur¬ 
roundings,  each  author  sets  the  tone  that  his  story  will  take— exoticism  and  exalta¬ 
tion  in  one,  gloom  and  despair  in  the  other.  In  each  case,  the  prologue  ends  and  the 
story  within  the  story  begins  when  we  are  introduced  to  a  new  character:  in  Atala, 
it  is  René,  the  young  and  innocent  bystander;  in  Laurette,  it. is  the  narrator,  who  is 
now  young.  In  both  stories  there  is  a  flashback. 

Chateaubriand  and  Vigny  leave  the  telling  of  the  main  story  up  to  Chactas  and 
le  vieux  Capitaine  who  are  soon  to  figure  as  important  characters  in  the  development 
of  the  second  story.  Chactas  was  a  warrior  who  had  served  his  country,  that  is  to  say, 
his  tribe,  on  land;  the  Captain  was  a  servant  of  his  country  first  on  the  sea,  later  on 
land.  Within  this  second  story  is  centered  the  plot  of  Atala  and  Laurette.  Each  con¬ 
tains  a  pair  of  young  lovers  whose  idyllic  love  is  doomed  almost  from  the  very  start. 
Each  pair  of  lovers  is  accompanied  by  a  secret  force  which  eventually  separates  them. 
The  secret  force  in  Atala  is  Atala’s  vow  to  her  dying  mother  that  she  will  remain  a 
virgin  -  in  Laurette,  this  force  is  the  letter  with  le  cachet  rouge.  The  vow  brings  about 
Atala’s  death,  and  the  letter  is  the  factor  behind  the  death  of  le  petit  man.  Atala 
commits  suicide  by  poison  in  order  to  keep  her  vow  to  her  mother.  Le  petit  man  ia 
responsible  for  his  own  death  also  because  he  had  written  material  against  the  State. 
The  fact  that  both  are  victims  of  unnecessary  and  unnatural  causes  provides  the 

tragic  element  in  both  stories.  ,  , 

In  relating  the  story,  Chactas  initiates  the  reader  into  the  splendor  and  grandeur 
of  Christianity.  In  Atala,  there  prevails  a  sense  of  mightiness  and  power  resulting 
from  the  glorification  and  grandeur  of  the  religious  theme  and  one  s  duty  to  God  and 
to  his  fellow  man.  In  Laurette,  while  telling  us  of  his  experience,  the  Captain  reveals 
his  sense  of  Honor,  Abnegation,  and  Duty  to  one’s  country  virtually  expressions  of 
faith,  of  loyalty.  In  Laurette,  magnificence  and  grandeur  lie  m  that  basic  t  erne. 

1  The  texts  used  are  foundh^AW^  Anthologie  française,  ed.  by  Albert  Schinz, 
Osmond  T  Robert,  and  Pierre  François  Giroud,  rev.  ed  NewYork:  Harcourt 
Brace  &  Co.,  1943.  Hereafter,  page  and  line  references  to  this  edition  will  be  found 

in  the  text. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  both  stories  form  a  part  of  larger  works  :  Atala  from  Le  Génie 
du  Christianisme  and  Laurette  from  Servitude  et  Grandeur  militaires. 

In  both  stories,  the  two  young  men,  Chactas  and  le  petit  mari,  are  captives.  The 
hermit  and  the  Captain  are  both  fatherly  confessors  in  each  episode.  When  Atala 
dies,  le  solitaire  comforts  Chactas,  but  soon  urges  him  to  make  his  way  into  life  since 
it  is  his  duty:  .  .  vous  vous  devez  à  votre  patrie”  (p.  358.14).  When  the  young 

husband  is  put  to  death,  the  Captain  comforts  Laure  and  takes  care  of  her  for  years 
to  come.  At  intervals  during  each  story,  the  narrators  return  to  the  present  for  short 
conversations  with  the  listener.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  episode,  there  is  this  slight 
difference:  in  Atala,  Chactas  lives  to  tell  his  own  story  but  the  Captain  has  to  tell 
Laure’s  because  she  is  a  deranged  woman.  Each  author  uses  a  character  as  his  vehicle 
to  present  his  theme:  the  hermit  and  man’s  duty,  service,  to  God;  the  Captain  and 
man’s  duty  to  his  country.  Alfred  de  Vigny’s  Devoir  is  to  the  military  and  he  points 
to  the  blindness  with  which  men  must  obey  the  orders  of  the  State.  In  one  case,  we 
have  a  man  who  behaves  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  emotions,  his  heart,  who  is 
the  hermit;  and  in  the  other,  the  Captain  is  guided  by  his  intellect  alone.  The  Captain 
informs  his  young  listener: 

Jamais  le  capitaine  d’un  bâtiment  ne  sera  obligé  d’être  un  bourreau,  sinon  quand  vien¬ 
dront  des  gouvernements  d’assassins  et  de  voleurs,  qui  profiteront  de  l’habitude  qu’a  un 
pauvre  homme  d’obéir  aveuglément,  d’obéir  toujours,  d’obéir  comme  une  malheureuse 
mécanique,  malgré  son  cœur.  (p.  501.35) 

In  both  stories,  the  old  man  is  not  only  kind  to  the  young  lovers,  but  he  also  revels 
vicariously  in  their  joy,  suffers  in  their  sorrow.  In  Atala,  for  example,  “Son  [du  Père 
Aubry]  cœur  parut  touché,  et  des  larmes  tombèrent  sur  sa  barbe”  (p.  344.13).  And 
elsewhere,  the  old  hermit  suffers  along  with  Chactas  and  Atala:  “Ma  fille,  répondit 
le  bon  religieux  en  versant  des  larmes  et  les  essuyant  avec  ses  doigts  tremblants  et 
mutilés;  ma  fille,  tous  vos  malheurs  viennent  de  votre  ignorance”  (p.  352.41).  And 
in  Laurette,  when  the  Captain  breaks  the  red  seal  and  learns  that  he  is  ordered  to  act 
as  executioner,  he  tells  us  that  he  trembled: 

Je  relus  la  lettre  tout  entière;  je  la  relus  encore;  je  recommençai  en  la  prenant  par  la 
dernière  ligne  et  remontant  à  la  première.  Je  n’y  croyais  pas.  Mes  jambes  flageolaient 
un  peu  sous  moi,  je  m’assis;  j’avais  un  certain  tremblement  sur  la  peau  du  visage;  je 
me  frottai  un  peu  les  joues  avec  du  rhum,  je  m'en  mis  dans  le  creux  des  mains,  je  me 
faisais  pitié  à  moi-même  d’être  si  bête  que  cela;  mais  ce  fut  l’affaire  d’un  moment;  je 
montai  prendre  l’air,  (p.  498.23) 

The  old  Captain  delights  in  their  joy:  “Alors  je  me  mettais  à  rire  de  tout  mon  coeur 
et  me  moquais  d’eux.  Ils  riaient  aussi  avec  moi.  Vous  auriez  ri  de  nous  voir  comme 
trois  imbéciles,  ne  sachant  pas  ce  que  nous  avions.  C’est  que  c’était  vraiment  plaisant 
de  les  voir  s’amuser  comme  ça!”  (p.  492.4) 

In  both  stories,  it  is  the  young  woman  who  has  abandoned  her  family  and  country 
to  join  her  man.  Atala,  for  example,  expresses  her  unselfishness  and  the  purity  of 
her  love  by  saying  to  Chactas  :  “Passer  ma  vie  à  tes  pieds,  to  servir  comme  ton  esclave, 
apprêter  ton  repas  et  la  couche  dans  quelque  coin  ignoré  de  l’univers,  eût  été  pour 
moi  le  bonheur  suprême”  (p.  350.26).  In  the  same  vein,  Laure  announces  to  her  part¬ 
ner:  “.  .  .  je  suis  avec  vous  pour  vous  aider  à  vivre,  ou  pour  mourir  avec  vous  si  vous 
mourez”  (p.  496.3).  And  elsewhere,  she  professes:  “Je  travaillerai  toute  la  journée 
et  toute  la  nuit,  si  tu  veux”  (p.  496.21).  Chactas  tells  us  that  he  would  have  wanted 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  with  Atala  “[dans]  une  hutte”  (p.  348.19).  Likewise, 
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Laurette  tells  her  partner:  “Nous  nous  ferons  une  petite  case  pour  nous  deux”  (p. 
196.21). 

The  technique  of  relating  the  inner  story  to  an  innocent  young  man  enhances  the 
tragic  element  in  both  these  episodes  because  when  Chactas  and  the  Captain  relate 
their  experiences,  they  have  both  grown  old,  the  drama  has  already  taken  place,  and 
the  curtain  has  been  drawn,  never  to  rise  again.  The  unhappy  destiny  is  foretold  in 
each  story.  In  Atala,  for  example,  it  occurs  when  Chactas  grieves: 


Ah!  René,  je  ne  murmure  ■point  contre  la  Providence,  mais  j'avoue  que  je  ne  me  rappelle 
jamais  cette  société  évangélique  sans  éprouver  l'amertume  des  regrets.  Qu’une  hutte,  avec 
Atala,  sur  ces  bords,  eût  rendu  ma  vie  heureuse!  Là  finissaient  toutes  mes  courses;  là 
avec  une  épouse,  inconnu  des  hommes,  cachant  mon  bonheur  au  fond  des  forêts,  j’aurais 
passé  comme  ces  fleuves  qui  n’ont  pas  même  un  nom  dans  le  désert.  Au  lieu  de  cette  paix 
que  j’osais  alors  me  promettre,  dans  quel  trouble  n’ai-je  point  coulé  mes  jours!  J ouet 
continuel  de  la  fortune,  brisé  sur  tous  les  rivages,  longtemps  exilé  de  mon  pays,  et  n’y 
trouvant,  à  mon  retour,  qu’une  cabane  en  ruine  et  des  amis  dans  la  tombe:  telle  devait 
être  la  destinée  de  Chactas.  (p.  348.17). 


And  in  Laurette,  the  Captain  tells  us:  “La  nuit  vint  tout  à  coup.  C’était  le  moment 
que  j’avais  résolu  de  prendre.  Mais  ce  moment  a  duré  pour  moi  jusqu’au  jour  où 
nous  sommes,  et  je  le  traînerai  toute  ma  vie  comme  un  boulet”  (p.  500.36).  In  both 
stories  the  reader  is  given  an  early  insight  into  the  unhappy  conclusion. 

The  two  young  couples  experience  supreme  happiness,  although  this  does  not  last 
for  long.  Their  idyllic  existence  collapses,  in  the  one  case,  as  a  result  of  the  force 
behind  the  cachet  rouge,  and  in  the  other,  the  force  of  the  vow  made  by  the  maiden. 
It  is  this  sudden  detour  of  their  course  which  affects  the  lives  of  the  two  survivors. 
In  Atala,  Chactas  returns  to  his  tribe,  his  people;  and  in  Laurette,  the  girl  is  returned 
to  her  people,  only  to  be  cared  for  eventually  by  the  Captain.  The  hermit  advises 
Chactas:  “Retournez  au  Meschacebé;  allez  consoler  votre  mère,  qui  vous  pleure  tous 
les  jours  et  qui  a  besoin  de  votre  appui”  (p.  358.17).  And  the  Captain,  as  narrator, 
informs  his  listener:  “Je  cherchai  la  famille  de  Laure.  Sa  mère  était  morte.  Ses  sœurs, 
à  qui  je  la  conduisais  folle,  n’en  voulurent  pas,  et  m’offrirent  de  la  mettre  à  Charenton. 
Je  leur  tournai  le  dos,  et  je  la  garde  avec  moi”  (p.  503.21).  . 

The  themes  of  honor,  duty,  and  abnegation  are  found  in  both  stories.  We  have, 
for  example,  the  hermit’s  honor  and  duty  to  God,  Chactas’  duty  to  his -,  patrie  (p. 
358  14)  honor  and  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Captain  who  causes  the  young  husband  to 
lose  his  life,  abnegation  on  the  part  of  the  Captain  who  fulfills  his  promise  to  care 
for  Laure,  and  abnegation  on  the  part  of  Atala  who  fulfills  her  promise  to  remain  a 
virgin  In  Atala,  for  example,  the  hermit  tells  the  maiden:  “Il  ne  me  restait  plus, 
après  un  tel  honneur*  [de  célébrer  le  divin  sacrifice],  qu’à  tâcher  de  m’en  rendre  digne : 
ie  suis  revenu  au  Nouveau-Monde  consumer  le  reste  de  ma  vie  au  service  de  mon  Dieu. 
//  y  a  bientôt  trente  ans  que  j’habite  cette  solitude,  et  il  y  en  aura  demain  vingt-deux 
que  j’ai  pris  possession  de  ce  rocher”  (p.  344.32).  And  in  Laurette,  we  hear  the  Cap- 
tain  tell  his  ,oung  listener,  who  has  just  told  him  that  he  ,s  un  d„ne  homme 
(p  506  28)  :  “Eh!  pourquoi  [digne]  donc?  Est-ce  à  cause  de  cette  pauvre  femme. 
Vous  sentez  bien,  mon  enfant,  que  c’était  un  devoir.  Il  y  a  longtemps  que  j  ai  fait  abne¬ 
gation  (p.  506.29).  Notice  the  striking  similarity  between  the  above  statements 

the  hermit  and  of  the  Captain.  .  .  .  /  c-m  ,ni  „„+onr| 

Both  the  hermit,  Père  Aubry,  and  the  Captain,  père  nourricier  (p.  507.30)  extend 


2  My  italics  in  this  quotation  and  the  next. 
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to  the  young  couples  the  offer  to  live  together.  The  hermit,  for  example,  tells  Atala: 
“Si  vous  n’avez  pas  de  meilleure  retraite,  ma  chère  fille,  je  vous  offre  une  place  au 
milieu  du  troupeau  que  j’ai  eu  le  bonheur  d’appeler  à  Jésus-Christ”  (p.  344.18). 
And  elsewhere,  the  hermit  says  to  her:  “Vous  achèverez  vos  jours  près  de  moi,  avec 
Chactas  votre  époux”  (p.  351.17).  And  still  elsewhere:  .  .je  vous  [Chactas]  ai 

sollicité  moi -même  de  demeurer  auprès  de  moi;  mais  à  présent  votre  sort  est  changé: 
vous  vous  devez  à  votre  patrie”  (p.  358.12).  Similarly,  in  Laurette  ou  le  Cachet  rouge, 
the  Captain  tells  the  couple: 

Savez-vous,  mes  petits  amis,  que  nous  faisons  un  tableau  de  famille  comme  nous  voilà? 
Je  ne  veux  pas  vous  interroger,  mais  probablement  vous  n'avez  pas  plus  d’argent  qu’il 
ne  vous  en  faut,  et  vous  êtes  joliment  délicats  tous  deux  pour  bêcher  et  piocher  comme  font 
les  déportés  à  Cayenne.  C’est  un  vilain  pays,  de  tout  mon  cœur,  je  vous  le  dis;  mais  moi, 
qui  suis  une  vieille  peau  de  loup  desséchée  au  soleil,  j’y  vivrais  comme  un  seigneur.  Si 
vous  aviez,  comme  il  me  semble  ( sans  vouloir  vous  interroger) ,  tant  soit  peu  d’amitié 
pour  moi,  je  quitterais  assez  volontiers  mon  vieux  brick,  qui  n’est  qu’un  sabot  à  présent 
et  je  m’établirais  là  avec  vous,  si  cela  vous  convient.  Moi,  je  n’ai  pas  plus  de  famille 
qu’un  chien,  cela  m’ennuie;  vous  me  feriez  une  petite  société.  Je  vous  aiderais  à  bien  des 
choses;  et  j’ai  amassé  une  bonne  pacotille  de  contrebande  assez  honnête,  dont  nous 
vivrions  et  que  je  vous  laisserais  lorsque  je  viendrais  à  tourner  l’œil,  comme  on  dit 
poliment,  (p.  492.23) 

In  both  stories  we  see  the  personification  of  two  virtues.  As  the  captain  symbolizes 
the  virtue  of  Abnegation,  we  find  that  in  Atala  the  maiden  is  the  symbol  of  the  virtue 
of  Virginity,  having  been  achieved  through  abnegation  on  her  part.  The  narrator  tells 
us:  Quiconque  eût  ignoré  que  cette  jeune  fille  avait  joui  de  la  lumière,  aurait  pu 
la  prendre  pour  la  statue  de  la  virginité  endormie”  (p.  356.36).  Chactas,  the  narrator, 
ends  the  tale  by  referring  to  Atala’s  tomb  as  “l’humble  tombeau  de  la  vertu”  (p 
359.7). 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  when  Alfred  de  Vigny  composed  Laurette  ou  le  Cachet  rouge 
he  was  guided  chiefly  by  the  structure  of  Chateaubriand’s  Atala. 

Rutgers  University  Christopher  Kendris 

L  Inconnu  as  Object  of  Desire  in  the  Plays  of  Lenormand 

In  his  recent  article  “Desire  and  Death  in  the  Plays  of  Lenormand,”1  Robert  Em¬ 
met  Jones  stresses  the  aspect  of  physical  desire  in  H.-R.  Lenormand’s  heroes  to  an 
extent  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  hardly  warranted.  If  the  preponderant  desire  of  these 
heroes  is  seen  as  largely  physical,  then  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Jones  finds  that 
their  “inevitable  defeat”  in  life  “has  no  meaning,”  and  that  Lenormand’s  plays  are 
not  truly  tragic.  Though  one  can  agree  that  the  plays  are  not  tragic  in  the  Aristote¬ 
lian  sense,  they  do  assume  universal  significance  when  the  desires  of  the  characters 
are  seen  on  a  more  nearly  symbolic  and  abstract  level  than  the  merely  physical. 
In  spite  of  his  insistence  upon  the  physical  aspects  of  the  desires  of  the  heroes,  Mr. 
Jones  does  hit  upon  the  key  which  may  be  the  means  whereby  Lenormand’s  heroes 
enter  the  realm  of  the  universal  and  the  abstract,  when  he  notes  that  these  heroes 
“battle  constantly  an  unknown  which  is  usually  the  personification  of  their  sub¬ 
conscious  desires.  ...” 

1  The  French  Review,  XXX  (Dec.  1956),  138-142.  Other  references  to  Jones  here 
are  to  the  same  article. 
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One  of  the  basic  characteristics  of  man,  it  would  seem,  is  a  desire  to  know  the  un¬ 
known;  he  expends,  and  apparently  has  always  expended,  much  of  his  time  and  energy 
in  quest  of  the  unknown.  Sometimes  the  object  of  his  quest  is  physical,  sometimes 
intellectual.  The  Hebrews  sought  a  “Promised  Land”;  the  ancient  Greeks  sought  an 
answer  to  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx;  medieval  men  sought  the  Holy  Grail;  and  the 
search  for  some  kind  of  Utopia  has  gone  on  throughout  the  ages.  Twentieth-century 
man  appears  still  to  be  in  search  of  something.  Oddly  enough,  he  is  not  even  sure 
most  of  the  time  exactly  what  he  is  searching  for.  He  merely  feels  that  there  is  an 
ideal  of  some  sort,  intellectual  or  physical,  and  he  is  driven  by  a  compulsion  to  seek 
that  ideal.  The  inability  ever  to  be  satisfied  completely  is  universal,  and  it  is  exactly 
in  their  inability  to  be  satisfied,  in  their  search  for  “l’inconnu,”  that  Lenormand’s 
heroes  achieve  stature,  an  importance  beyond  themselves.  Instead  of  regarding  them 
always  and  simply  as  abnormal  people,  one  should  see  them  as  personifications  of 
the  desire  for  the  unknown  which  exists  in  all  men.  According  to  Daniel  Rops,  this 
necessity  to  seek  the  unknown  is  a  result  of  what  he  calls  inquiétude,  which  derives 
from  “l’interrogation  angoissée  de  l’homme  devant  les  énigmes  du  destin.”2  It  is 
this  aspect  of  several  of  Lenormand’s  characters  which  I  should  like  to  observe  more 
closely,  in  order  to  discover  the  nature  of  their  desires  and  of  the  search  which  re¬ 


sults  from  their  inquiétude. 

In  the  case  of  le  percepteur  in  Le  Simoun  the  search  is,  at  least  on  the  surface,  a 
physical  one.  He  constantly  desires  new  surroundings.  He  is  forever  moving  south¬ 
ward  in  Africa,  for,  “Le  sud,  c’est  le  pays  des  désirs  inapaisible.”3  He  is  driven  to 
seek  new  horizons  because  he  has  an  insatiable  desire  for  “l’inconnu.  In  the  case  of 
le  receveur  in  the  same  play,  the  desires  are  intellectual  ones,  but  he  seeks  to  allay 
them  by  physical  means.  He  has  an  obsession  for  drink  and  young  girls.  But  he  him¬ 
self  recognizes  the  fact  that  it  is  not  physical  satisfaction  he  seeks.  “C’est  plutôt 
une  espèce  de  besoin  cérébral”  (II,  129),  he  observes;  and  again,  “C’est  l’imagination 
qui  les  désire  et  les  regrette”  (II,  129),  he  says  when  he  speaks  of  the  girls  he  desires. 
The  girls  will  not  satisfy  his  desires,  however;  he  will  continue  to  go  from  one  to  an¬ 
other,  and,  as  le  vérificateur  tells  him:  “.  .  .  vous  n’obtiendrez  jamais  de  vos  ma¬ 
rionettes  que  des  sourires  énigmatiques,  des  baisers  maladroits,  des  étreintes  in¬ 
complètes”  (II,  130).  Neither,  of  course,  will  the  percepteur  find  in  the  South  what 
|~l  p  seeks 

There  is  a  parallel  between  the  desire  of  the  receveur  in  Le  Simoun  and  that  of  the 
principal  character  in  L’Homme  et  ses  fantômes.  The  receveur  is  told  in  one  instance 
that  what  he  seeks  in  the  young  girls  is  something  in  their  souls  which  is  forever 
closed  to  him  (II,  131).  Just  so,  the  Man  in  L’Homme  et  ses  fantômes  has  become  a 
Don  Juan,  pursuing  women  as  if  with  an  insatiable  sexual  desire.  Early  in  his  career 
he  finds  satisfaction  in  the  simple  physical  possession  of  women;  “Une  nuit  de  caresses 
paye  largement  le  désir  d’une  journée”  (IV,  3),  he  tells  his  friend  early  in  the  play. 
But  we  see  him  continue  to  possess  woman  after  woman  and  yet  become  move ^and 
more  discontented.  According  to  Luc  le  Bronte,  amateur  psychologist  friend  of  the 
Man,  the  failure  to  find  satisfaction  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  the  Don  Juan 

2  For  Rops’  discussion  of  inquiétude  see  pp.  31-73  of  his  Sur  le  Théâtre  de  H. -R. 
Lenormand  (Paris  :  Éditions  des  Cahiers  Libres,  1926) .  The  passage  cited  here  is  Rops 

quotation  (pp.  39-40)  of  M.  Edmond  Fleg. 

3  H. -R.  Lenormand,  Théâtre  complet  (Pans:  Les  Éditions  G.  Cres  et  Cie.,  9  ), 
II,  130.  Other  references  to  Théâtre  complet  will  be  cited  in  the  text  by  volume  and 

page  numbers. 
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is  a  dual  one:  his  body  is  male,  while  his  soul  is  female.  “Il  cherche  dans  la  femme  le 
fantôme  de  l’homme”  (IV,  65),  and,  similarly,  he  searches  for  the  opposite  quality 
in  “l’ami,”  who  is  really  only  a  replica  of  the  Don  Juan  himself.  The  difficulty  of 
the  matter  is  that  neither  in  heterosexual  love  nor  in  homosexual  love  can  the  desire 
be  satisfied,  for  the  desire  is,  in  many  ways,  related  to  narcissism,  since  it  is  a  desire 
for  self-knowledge.  L’Homme  eventually  admits  that  it  is  not  the  bodies  of  women 
he  desires.  He  feels  instead  that  women  possess  some  secret  which  he  must  know, 
“.  .  .  un  secret  qui  me  concernait  seul,  mais  que  les  femmes,  obstinément,  m’avaient 
caché.  Et  je  compris  que  ce  que  j’avais  demandé  sans  le  savoir  à  chacune  d’elles, 
c’était  ce  secret-là!  Mon  secret,  à  moi,  pas  le  leur”  (IV,  45).  Finding  that  mere  physi¬ 
cal  possession  of  women  does  not  give  him  the  secret,  he  turns  finally  to  spiritualism 
and  occultism  in  an  attempt  to  gain  peace  and  knowledge.  He  succeeds  only  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  his  own  destruction  through  the  phantoms  that  he  recalls,  and  he  dies, 
uncomforted,  his  desires  still  unsatisfied,  murmuring,  “Je  veux  savoir.  .  .  .  Sa¬ 
voir _ ”  (IV,  122). 

In  Le  Mangeur  de  rêves ,  the  protagonist  is  the  same  Luc  le  Bronte  who  appeared 
briefly  in  L’Homme  et  ses  fantômes.  His  search  for  l’inconnu  has  begun  quite  inno¬ 
cently  as  a  desire  to  help  other  people.  He  has  become  a  psychoanalyst  and  has  be¬ 
lieved  that  his  constant  probing  into  the  subconscious  of  his  patients  is  carried  on 
from  purely  humanitarian  motives.  He  wants  to  find  the  hidden  childhood  desires 
of  people  in  order  to  liberate  those  people  from  the  neuroses  which  have  resulted 
from  their  failure  to  recognize  their  hidden  propensities.  He  has  “liberated”  one 
Englishwoman  by  convincing  her  that  she  has  the  soul  of  a  criminal  and  that  she 
can  find  happiness  only  in  criminal  pursuits.  This  Englishwoman  eventually  shows 
de  Bronte  what  his  own  desires  really  have  been.  He  too  has  been  in  search  of  a  secret, 
and  his  probing  into  the  minds  of  his  patients  was  simply  to  satisfy  “des  désirs  obs¬ 
curs”  (II,  294).  Like  his  patients,  she  tells  him,  he  is  obsessed  by  “des  énigmes  non 
résolues,  des  rêves  non  dévorés”  (II,  290).  De  Bronte,  like  le  receveur,  le  percepteur, 
and  l’Homme,  is  in  search  of  an  unknown  which,  again  in  this  case,  seems  to  be  closely 
associated  with  a  desire  for  self-knowledge. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Jones  points  out  in  his  article,  that  none  of  Lenormand’s  heroes 
succeeds  in  satisfying  his  desires,  since  death  comes  to  each  of  them;  but  one  must 
remember  that  death  comes  to  all  men.  Mr.  Jones  contends  that  “The  secret  of  the 
hero  of  classical  drama  was  his  firm  stand  against  his  fate  when  it  was  made  apparent 
to  him,  and  in  his  struggle  with  it  he  gave  meaning  to  life  and  dignity  to  man  even 
though  he  was  defeated.”  But  if  man’s  fate  is  not  known  to  him,  if  Ids  desires  lack 
focus,  if  there  is  no  definite  and  objective  antagonist  with  whom  to  struggle,  is  not 
the  struggle  still  a  tragic  one?  It  may  be  that  this  kind  of  struggle  is  more  nearly 
that  of  twentieth-century  man  than  that  of  the  hero  of  Greek  tragedy.  The  plight 
of  universal  man  is  made  manifest,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  conclusion  reached  by  one 
of  the  characters  in  Le  Simoun :  “Nous  sommes  peut-être,  dans  le  tourment  de  nos 
chimères.  .  .”  (II,  133).  And  there,  perhaps  Lenormand  is  telling  us,  all  mankind 
must  remain,  living  for  no  other  purpose  than  this:  “.  .  .  à  désirer,  à  imaginer,  à 
souffrir,  sans  même  comprendre  pourquoi”  (II,  132). 

Arkansas  State  Teachers  College  Ralph  Behrens 

Tiger  at  the  Gates:  More  Pitfalls  in  Translation 

The  question  of  translation  is  a  very  tricky  one,  as  all  our  readers  know,  especially 
where  it  concerns  a  play,  for  the  translator  must  not  only  think  of  the  text  but  he 
must  also  keep  in  mind  that  he  is  translating  for  the  stage.  He  is  torn  between  trying 
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to  be  faithful  to  the  text  and  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  theatre.  He  feels  also 
that  in  some  cases  he  must  change  phrases  here  and  there  which  refer  to  local  color 
unfamiliar  to  the  spectator. 

Christopher  Fry  is  a  poet  and  a  playwright.  His  translation  of  Giraudoux’s  La 
Guerre  de  Troie  n’aura  pas  lieu 1  is  on  the  whole  a  good  one.  A  study  of  every  word  in 
the  translation  has  revealed  however,  certain  mistranslations  (voluntary  or  not). 
It  is  very  difficult  to  find  good  English  equivalents  for  some  of  Giraudoux’s  fanciful 
images.  There  are  less  of  those  images  in  this  play  than  in  Amphytrion  38,  for  instance, 
but  still  there  are  quite  a  few  of  them.  In  some  cases  Fry  omitted  them,  in  others  he 
did  not  catch  their  essence. 

We’shall  first  list  some  incorrect  translations: 

Page  20  (p.  58)  “Oui,  tu  peux  en  parler,  toi!  C’est  épouvantable!  Que  je  t’y  reprenne!” 
“You  know  how  I  scold  you  for  it!”  Is  it  not  rather  “Don’t  let  me  catch  you  at  it 
again?” 

Page  38  (p.  102)  Hécube  says  that  the  gods  do  not  know  how  to  shut  their  doors. 
Little  Polyxène  answers  that  she  shuts  them  very  well,  “don’t  I  mother?”  Paris, 
kissing  little  Polyxfene’s  fingers,  says  “Tu  te  prends  même  les  doigts  en  les  fermant, 
chérie,”  “And  you  even  include  (!)  your  fingers  in  them,  don’t  you,  my  pretty  one?” 
Why*not  the  usual  expression  “to  catch”  or  to  “pinch”? 

Page  9  (p.  30)  gentille  is  not  really  “charming” 

Page  31  (p.  85)  “Tu  as  beau  me  dire  oui,  Hélène,  tu  es  comble  d’une  obstination 
qui  me  nargue!”  “You  have  said  yes  beautifully. . . .” 

Page  37  (p.  100)  “Arrange  tes  cheveux  et  souris  un  beau  sourire.  ...  si  les  cheveux 
d’Hélène  bouffent  .  .  .”  “Smooth  back  your  hair  ...  if  Helen  smooths  her  hair.” 
“Bouffent”  is  certainly  not  “smooth,”  it  is  rather  to  be  fluffy. 

Page  37  (p.  102)  “Cela  fait  tellement  peu  soigné  ...  il  ne  s’agit  pas  de  ménage.” 
“.  .  .  those  two  great  doors  always  left  open  look  very  unsightly  .  .  .  This  is  no  do¬ 
mestic  matter.  It  concerns  war  and  the  Gods.”  The  word  “domestic”  is  not  a  happy 
choice  because  it  also  means  internal  as  opposed  to  foreign  or  international.  Should 
it  not  rather  be  “housekeeping”? 

Page  38  (p.  104)  “Quelles  sont  déjà  les  paroles  .  .  .”  “What  are  the  words  we  have 
already?”  Déjà  does  not  mean  exactly  “already,”  especially  at  the  end  of  the  sen¬ 
tence.  The  answer  is  “Tu  le  sais  bien,  anodines.”  In  other  words,  the  word  déjà 
implies  “I  have  forgotten  them.”  “Now”  would  be  a  better  translation.  . 

Page  54  (p.  144)  “D’ailleurs  vous  êtes  difficile  ...  Je  ne  le  trouve  pas  si  mal  que 
cela  .  .  .”  “You  are  being  very  difficult.”  “Hard  to  please  ? 

Page  59  (p.  159)  “Je  ne  suis  plus  que  princesse.”  “I’ve  become  a  princess  again” 
does  not  translate  the  meaning  of  plus. 

Page  65  (p.  175)  “luxure”  is  certainly  not  “luxury”. 

Page  67  (p.  181)  “loyaux”  “friendly”.  It  is  more  than  that. 

Page  70  (p.  188)  “C’est  à  leur  façon  d’éternuer  ou  d'èculer  leurs  talons  .  ...”  ‘  pare 
their  nails.”  Giraudoux  likes  to  use  modem  expressions  applied  to  antiquity.  Why 

change  this  expression?  ,  ,. 

Page  70  (p.  190)  “.  .  .  le  sexe  le  plus  étroit  the  narrowest  understanding 

of  sex  ^ 

Page  71  (p  190)  “Responsable  et  honteuse?  Croyez-vous!”  “Responsible  and 
ashamed?  Do  you  think  so?”  Isn’t  it  rather:  “You  really  can’t  think  so.” 

On  every  page  can  be  found  translations  which  are  not  very  happy.  They  are 

~  !  Page  references  in  the  text7r7  to  Tiger  at  the  Gates  (NewYork:  Oxford  UP 
1955)  and,  in  parentheses,  to  La  Guerre  de  Troie  n’aura  pas  heu  (Pans:  Grasset,  1935). 
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sometimes  a  little  far-fetched.  And  at  times  the  translator  omits  phrases  which  do 
add  something  to  the  portrayal  of  the  character.  Here  are  a  number  of  examples: 

Page  1  (p.  12)  “Pâris  ne  tient  plus  à  Hélène I  Hélène  ne  tient  plus  à  Pâris!”  The 
answer:  “Il  s’agit  bien  d’eux.”  And  Andromaque  asks:  “Il  s’agit  de  quoi?”  This  has 
been  cut  from  the  translation.  “Il  s’agit  bien  d’eux”  is  said  ironically. 

Page  5  (p.  22)  There  is  a  long  speech  by  Hector  in  which  he  uses  musical  terms. 
The  translator  does  not  keep  to  the  original  text  and  therefore  the  spirit  is  lost. 

Page  6  (p.  23)  “du  pauvre  fonctionnaire  humain” — “little  man  of  business” 
is  rather  weak. 

Page  9  (p.  31)  “vous  m’ennuyez”  “to  hell.”  This  expression  is  really  not  in  keeping 
with  Hector’s  character. 

Page  9  (p.  31)  “Un  type  effroyablement  peu  distant.”  “The  fearfully  unremote 
sort  .  .  And  yet  when  the  word  “distant”  occurs  again  in  the  same  scene  it  is  trans¬ 
lated  by  “distant.” 

Page  9  (p.  31)  “leurs  baisers  [sont]  des  effractions,”  “their  kisses  are  like  battering- 
rams.”  This  word  certainly  does  not  convey  the  image  used  by  the  author. 

Page  10  (p.  32)  “avec  leurs  fards,  de  vouloir  se  décalquer  sur  nous.”  “do  imprint 
themselves  on  you.”  There  may  be  a  better  word  for  “décalquer.” 

Page  10  (p.  32)  “L’absence  d’Hélène  dans  sa  présence  vaut  tout.”  “To  have  Helen 
with  you  not  with  you  ...”  could  be  improved  upon.  It  is  awkward. 

Page  12  (p.  38)  We  wonder  why  the  translator  omitted  a  picturesque  comparison 
where  Cassandra  says  of  the  old  men  who  are  watching  Helen:  “a  fringe  of  white 
beards  draped  all  along  the  battlements.”  Giraudoux  says  “On  dirait  les  cigognes 
caquetant  sur  les  remparts.” 

Page  15  (p.  46)  “C’est  très  courant,  la  beauté,  père.  Je  ne  fais  pas  allusion  à  Hélène, 
mais  elle  court  les  rues.”  Of  course  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  English  translation 
that  would  render  the  meaning  of  “courir”  in  both  cases,  but  the  following  gives  a 
wrong  idea:  “You  come  across  beauty,  father,  at  every  street  corner.  I’m  not  alluding 
to  Helen,  though  at  the  moment  she  condescends  to  walk  our  streets.” 

Page  16  (p.  48)  Why  translate  “lippue”  by  “like  two  fishes  on  a  plate”? 

Page  17  (p.  50)  The  mathematician,  speaking  of  Helen,  says  “Elle  est  notre  baro¬ 
mètre,  notre  anémomètre!”  This  sentence,  like  another  mentioned  earlier,  which  is 
an  example  of  Giraudoux’s  liking  to  introduce  modern  elements  in  speaking  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  has  been  omitted  by  the  translator. 

Page  18  (p.  51)  “volupté”  is  translated  by  “desirable.”  In  another  passage  the 
word  “passion”  has  been  omitted  entirely. 

Page  19  (p.  54)  “Le  conseil  se  demande  s’il  ne  mettra  pas  la  ville  en  jeu  pour  l’une 
d’entre  vous;  et  vous  en  êtes  humiliées?” — is  it  exactly  “giving  the  city  a  pub¬ 
lic  holiday”? 

Page  20  (p.  56-57)  “Oh!  là!  là!”  The  servant  is  bored  by  what  Demokos  says  about 
human  life,  fidelity,  purity.  “Oh,  dear!  dear!”  does  not  translate  correctly  the 
servant’s  exclamation. 

Page  22  (p.  62)  We  find  quite  a  long  cut  in  a  speech  by  Andromaque  which  seems 
important. 

Page  24  (p.  67)  The  poems  improvised  by  Demokos  are  partly  of  the  translator’s 
invention. 

Page  27  (p.  75)  There  are  cuts  in  Helen’s  remarks  about  pleasure. 

Page  27  (p.  75)  The  remark,  “C’est  agréable  de  les  frotter  contre  soi  comme  de 
grands  savons  [referring  to  men].”  is  rendered  by  “They’re  as  pleasant  as  soap  and  a 
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sponge  and  warm  water.”  And  further,  the  idea  of  “frotter”  has  again  not  been 
translated . 

Page  29  (p.  81)  .  .  le  groupe  Andromaque-Hector  .  .  .”  Why  “the  scene”? 

We  cannot  call  attention  to  all  the  cuts  in  the  text.  As  we  have  already  mentioned, 
some  of  the  most  picturesque  expressions  or  important  ideas  have  been  left  out. 

Page  33  (p.  90)  “Il  paraît  que  leurs  dieux  entrent  dans  le  jeu  et  aussi  leur  honneur.” 
“Apparently  their  gods  are  insulted,  and  their  honour  is  at  stake.”  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  case  of  “insulted.” 

Page  40  (p.  109)  “un  concours”  (of  using  insulting  epithets)  “a  cursing  parade”. 
Why  not  “a  contest”? 

Page  43  (p.  116)  “Sur  moi?  Tu  tombes  mal.”  “Upon  myself?  No,  not  at  all.”  Isn’t 
it  rather  “You  are  asking  the  wrong  fellow”  ? 

Page  48  (p.  127)  It  is  a  pity  that  the  translator  did  not  find  a  way  of  translating 
“une  cocarde,”  “la  vraie  cocarde,  la  double  cocarde.”  He  cut  it  out  entirely. 

Page  49  (p.  130)  Hector  asks  whether  the  doors  are  shut.  The  guard  answers  “un 
coffre-fort”.  This  comparison  of  course  is  not  used  in  English  but  would  one  say  of 
doors  “tight  as  a  clam”? 

Page  52  (p.  141)  “Les  époux  amoureux  n’ont  pas  le  visage  clair.”  “There  is  no 
tranquillity  for  lovers”  does  not  quite  suggest  the  image. 

Page  53  (p.  142)  “Mais  il  ne  voit  pas  que  vous  n’êtes  qu’un  couple  officiel.”  (It 
occurs  twice  in  the  same  speech)  “lovers  only  on  paper,”  “theoretical  lovers.” 

Page  62  (p.  169)  “A  trente  pas  je  reconnais  les  mouettes  borgnes.”  “I  can  tell  the 
sex  of  a  seagull  .  .  .”  Is  it  necessarily  that? 

Page  63  (p.  171)  “Et  j’ai  dû  rester  jusqu’à  la  nuit  dans  la  hune.  On  a  faim  et  soif 
là-haut.  Et  le  reste.”  “You  don’t  half  get  thirsty  up  there,  and  hungry,  and  every¬ 
thing  else.”  There  are  a  good  many  cuts  in  the  long  speeches  of  the  last  scene.  Some 
do  not  seem  to  be  justified. 

Page  65  (p.  175)  “Que  tout  amoureux,  elle  le  prend  sous  sa  garde,  du  roi  au  berger 
en  passant  par  l’entremetteur.  J’ai  bien  dit:  l’entremetteur.”  “She  takes  all  lovers 
under  her  protection,  from  the  king  to  the  goat-herd.”  The  word  “entremetteur”  is 
no  more  shocking  than  some  words  which  do  appear  in  the  translation. 

Page  66  (p.  179)  Ulysses  tells  how  he  measures  his  son  against  the  door  frame  by 
making  cuts  in  the  wood.  The  translator  omits  the  homely  remark  “Mon  beau-père 
prétend  que  j’abîme  la  menuiserie  .  .  .” 

Page  71  (p.  192)  “déjouer  la  guerre”  is  not  exactly  “running  war  on  to  the  rocks.” 

Page  72  (p.  194)  “La  misère  du  monde  est  sur  moi.”  “All  the  unhappiness  of  the 
world  is  in  me.”  Isn’t  “unhappiness”  rather  too  weak? 

Page  74  (p.  199)  “Elle  [la  guerre]  aura  lieu.”  “The  war  will  happen .”  Even  stylis¬ 
tically  the  word  doesn’t  seem  to  be  fitting  for  the  ending. 

Before  concluding  this  analysis  of  the  translation  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Christopher  Fry  seldom  translates  the  names  of  animals,  fish,  insects  and  sometimes 
trees,  which  he  found  in  the  play,  by  their  English  equivalents.  “Tu  es  encore  bien 
lévrier ”  “you  are  still  very  like  a  puppy”;  “des  biches”  “dogs”;  “fils  de  bœuf”  “son 
of  a  sow”;  "serin”  “coockoo”;  “ fierté  d’hermine,”  “ hermines  immaculées”  have  no 
equivalent  in  the  translation;  the  fish  “ dorade ”  is  translated  by  goldfish”;  mou¬ 
cheron”  “a  mosquito”;  “puma”  “panther”;  “lièvre”  “stag”;  “panthère”  “hare”. 
Where  the  French  is  “lion,”  Fry  gives  “puma”;  for  “puma”  he  gives  “panther”. 
“Arbre  à  pellicule,”  “fungus  ridden  plum  tree”;  “œil  de  veau”  “bullock’s  eye”; 
“hêtre”  “oak”. 
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Of  course  comparisons  to  animals  are  not  the  same  in  English  as  in  French.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  translator  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  words,  but  we 
wonder  why  he  thinks  his  choice  fits  the  English  better. 

An  example  of  local  color  being  cut  out  by  the  translator: 

Page  6  (p.  23)  .  .  du  pauvre  mari  et  gendre,  du  pauvre  cousin  germain,  du  pauvre 

amateur  de  raki  et  d’olives  qu’il  est.”  “ .  .  .  the  well-meaning  husband  and  son-in-law 
who  likes  to  grow  his  own  vegetables.” 

There  are  many  more  examples  of  certain  liberties  with  the  text,  certain  omissions 
and  even  certain  miscomprehensions,  but  those  listed  in  this  review  will  confirm  the 
reader  in  the  conviction  that  the  translator’s  task  is  far  from  being  a  simple  one, 
even  for  an  author  like  Christopher  Fry. 

Formerly  of  Brooklyn  College 


Hélène  Hahvitt 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

Davidson  College,  Davidson,  North  Carolina 

department  of  economics  September  20,  1957 

Dr.  George  B.  Watts 
Secretary -Treasurer 

American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French 
Davidson  College 
Davidson,  N.  C. 

Dear  Dr.  Watts: 

I  have  examined  your  books  of  financial  record,  together  with  supporting  papers, 
relating  to  transactions  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  August  31,  1957.  I  have  verified 
these  records  by  procedures  which  appear  to  be  adequate  in  the  circumstances,  and 
have  found  them  to  be  correct. 

By  employing  procedures  consistent  with  those  used  in  preceding  years,  I  have 
formulated  Statement  of  Financial  Condition  as  of  August  31,  1957,  Statement  of 
Income  and  Expense  for  the  year  then  ended,  and  Statement  of  Endowment  Funds, 
all  of  which  are  appended  and  believed  to  be  correct. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  G.  Griffin 

STATEMENT  OF  FINANCIAL  CONDITION 


AUGUST  31,  1957 

Assets 

Cash  in  Bank .  $3,911.83 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  Mooresville,  N.  C.. . .  12,251.51 

First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  Charlotte, 

N.  C .  5,199.02 

Accounts  Receivable — Advertisers .  200 . 00 

U.  S.  Savings  Bonds — Series  F .  2,485.34 

Accrued  Income — Dividends .  660.12 

Prepaid  Expense — Stamps,  Stationery,  etc .  50.00 


$24,757.82 

Liabilities  and  Net  Worth 
Liabilities  : 

Deferred  Income — Subscriptions .  $900.00 

Net  Worth: 

Surplus,  August  31,  1956 .  $21,928.25 

Add:  Net  Income .  4,865.13 


Less  :  Transfer  to  Endowment  Fund 
Surplus,  August  31,  1957 . 


26,793.38 

2,935.56 


23,857.82 


$24,757.82 
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STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSE 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  AUGUST  31,  1957 

Operating  Income: 

Memberships  and  Subscriptions  (net) .  $16,198.37 

Advertising .  $  >  ^72 . 65 

Sale  of  Back  Issues .  139.65 

Sale  of  Mailing  List .  42.78 


Total  Operating  Income .  $21,953.45 

Operating  Expense  : 


Annual  Meeting .  497.05 

Advertising  Agent .  354.40 

Contest .  21.15 

Exhibits . 125.00 

Freight  and  Express .  24.27 

Honoraria  to  Officers .  2,300.00 

National  Information  Bureau .  82.25 

Office  Expense — All  Officers .  1,083.20 

Regional  Representatives .  146.04 

Miscellaneous .  42.04 


Total  Operating  Expense .  $17,741.68 


Net  Income  from  Operations .  $4,211.77 

Non-Operating  Income: 

Dividends — Mooresville  Savings  and  Loan  Association. .  $430.00 

Charlotte  First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 

Association .  141 . 00 

Interest  Income — Bond  Accruals .  82.36 


Total  Non-Operating  Income .  $653.36 


Net  Income .  $4,865.13 


SCHEDULE  OF  OFFICE  EXPENSE 
ALL  OFFICERS 

Editor’s  Expense .  $62. 

Managing  Editor’s  Expense .  54. 

Miscellaneous  Printing .  115. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Clerical  Assistance .  204.33 

Secretary -Treasurer — Stamps,  Stationery,  etc .  647.78 


$1,083.20 
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STATEMENT  OF  ENDOWMENT  FUNDS 

AUGUST  31,  1957 


Balance,  August  31,  1956 .  $5  955.11 

Add  :  Dividend  Income .  $208 . 83 

Transfer  from  General  Fund .  2,935.56 

Other  Receipts .  553.00 


3,697.39 

Balance,  August  31,  1957 

First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  Charlotte, 


N.  C. 

Optional  Share  Account .  $9,052.50 

Investment  Share  Account .  1 , 600 . 00 


$10,652.50 


NOTES 

The  foregoing  auditor’s  annual  report  is  self  explanatory.  Happily  the  Association 
is  in  a  strong  financial  position,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Waverly  Press 
has  just  announced  another  large  increase  in  the  cost  of  printing  the  French  Review. 
If  we  print  the  same  number  of  pages  this  volume  as  last  our  printing  bill  will 
amount  to  some  $16,000.00.  It  is  possible  that  other  increases  will  be  announced  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  volume.  Office  expense  will  be  considerably  higher,  also.  For  some 
fifteen  years  the  secretary -treasurer  has  done  most  of  the  work  of  his  office  with  very 
little  help.  This  year  he  has  employed  an  experienced  and  efficient  faculty  wife  who 
will  manage  the  office.  In  the  past  clerical  assistance  has  seldom  cost  over  $200.00. 
This  year  it  may  run  as  high  as  $2,000.00. 

We  again  broke  all  records  for  membership.  Today  there  are  4,914  paid  members 
on  our  books  for  1957.  It  is  altogether  possible  that  this  year  we  will  reach  our  hoped 
for  goal  of  5,000  paid  members.  All  51  chapters  are  active.  The  first  five  are:  Metro¬ 
politan,  343;  Boston,  282  (This  increase  of  nearly  100  over  last  year  is  due  to  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  the  efficient  chapter  officers  and  Representative  Grew,  who  conducted 
an  effective  membership  campaign  in  the  chapters  of  his  area);  Connecticut,  195; 
Philadelphia,  160;  and  Chicago,  136.  Chicago  jumped  two  degrees,  passing  both  North 
Carolina  and  Ohio  to  attain  fifth  position. 

The  Council  is  most  grateful  to  the  Chapter  officers  for  their  generous  work.  With¬ 
out  the  support  of  our  fine  Chapters  and  their  officers,  the  Association  woufd  not  hold 
its  present  strong  position  among  language  groups.  We  are  proud  of  it,  and  thankful 
for  the  most  appreciated  help  from  the  national  and  local  officers  and  members. 
Davidson  College  George  B.  Watts 

21  September  1957  Secretary-Treasurer 

NATIONAL  FRENCH  CONTEST 

Orders  for  the  1958  examinations  must  be  placed  by  March  1,  1958,  with  the  con¬ 
test  chairman  in  the  chapter  area  where  the  school  is  located.  The  following  list  of 
chapter  contest  chairmen  is  complete  as  of  November  1,  1957.  Additional  names  will 
be  published  in  January. 
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Alabama:  Lorraine  Pierson,  201  Plowman  Street,  Montevallo,  Alabama 
Arkansas:  D.  Fred  Pasmore,  Arkansas  State  College,  Jonesboro,  Arkansas 
Boston:  Alexander  D.  Gibson,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Massachusetts 
Central  New  York: 

Chicago:  Edward  M.  Coyne,  University  of  Chicago,  108  Cobb  Hall,  Chicago  37, 
Illinois 

Colorado-Wyoming :  Vincent  E.  Bowen,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado 
Connecticut:  Guy  Whittall,  The  Gunnery,  Washington,  Connecticut 
Delaware:  Kimberley  S.  Roberts,  University  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Delaware 
Detroit:  Howard  R.  Coan,  Cranbrook  School,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan 
Fingerlakes:  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Smith,  Johnson  City  High  School,  Johnson  City,  New 
York 

Florida:  Mrs.  Mildred  G.  Snedeker,  Miami  Senior  High  School,  2450  S.W.  First 
Street,  Miami  35,  Florida 

Georgia:  Madeleine  Groleau,  1136  Crescent  Avenue,  N.E.,  Atlanta  9,  Georgia 
Hawaii:  George  Burkett,  University  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu  14,  T.  H. 

Hudson  Valley: 

Indiana:  Virginia  Kruse,  University  School,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington, 
Indiana 

Illinois:  Bruce  Mainous,  University  of  Illinois,  212  Lincoln  Hall,  Urbana,  Illinois 
Kentucky: 

Long  Island: 

Louisiana:  Jeanne  Castille,  P.  0.  Box  81,  Breaux  Bridge,  Louisiana 
Maine:  Nita  Hale,  Cony  High  School,  Augusta,  Maine 
Maryland:  Gladys  M.  Dorsey,  331  Tuscany  Road,  Baltimore  10,  Maryland 
Metropolitan: 

Michigan: 

Minnesota-Dakota:  John  B.  Heald,  Blake  School,  Hopkins,  Minnesota 
New  Hampshire:  William  R.  Jones,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire 
North  Carolina:  A.  V.  Goldiere,  Davidson  College,  Davidson,  North  Carolina 
Northern  California: 

Northwest  Pacific:  Louis  E.  Richter,  Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis,  Oregon 

Ohio:  Fred  L.  Preston,  Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio 

Oklahoma: 

Philadelphia:  M.  Helen  Duncan,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia  22,  Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island: 

Rochester: 

South  Carolina: 

Southern  California:  Mrs.  Gertrude  M.  Tuttle,  San  Marino#  5,  San  Marino,  Cali¬ 
fornia 

St.  Louis:  Sister  Ann  Francis,  Nerinx  Hall  #5,  Webster  Groves  19,  Missouri 
Tennessee: 

Texas:  Bita  Mall  Hall,  Box  818,  Texas  Christian  University,  Fort  Worth  9,  Texas 
Thousand  Islands: 

Vermont:  Mrs.  E.  J.  Fontaine,  Proctor  High  School,  Proctor,  Vermont 
Virginia:  E.  B.  Hamer,  Washington  &  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Virginia 
Washington,  D.  C.:  Dr.  James  E.  LaFollette,  Georgetown  University,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

West  Central: 
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West  Virginia:  Dr.  Frederick  Lehner,  West  Virginia  State  College,  Institute,  W.  Va. 
Westchester:  Neil  Cronin,  Iona  School,  New  Rochelle,  New  York 
Western  Massachusetts:  Kathleen  M.  Roy,  51  Cunningham  Street,  Springfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts 

Western  New  York: 

Wisconsin: 

James  W.  Glennen 

Chairman,  National  French  Contest 


The  FL  Program* 

The  Role  of  FLs  in  International  Business 

and  Industry 

This  subject  was  discussed  by  fourteen  educators  and  thirteen  representatives  of 
business  and  industry  on  11  April  1957  in  the  Hotel  Roosevelt  in  New  York.  The 
Conference  was  organized  by  the  Foreign  Language  Program  [FLP]  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  [ML A]  and  sponsored  by  the  Creole  Petroleum  Corporation. 
The  following  questions  were  considered: 

(1)  What  are  the  specific  language  needs  of  business  and  industry? 

(2)  How  well  do  our  schools  and  colleges  meet  these  needs? 

(3)  How  can  our  schools  and  colleges  meet  these  needs  better? 

(4)  Can  industry  and  the  language-teaching  profession  cooperate  more  closely 
to  their  mutual  advantage? 

Space  considerations  do  not  permit  printing  the  full  report  of  the  Conference  in 
the  French  Review.  The  following  are  some  of  the  briefer  and  more  general  sections. 

1.  How  can  our  schools  and  colleges  better  meet  the  language  needs  of  American  business 
and  industry? 

(1)  By  encouraging  the  beginning  of  second  language  learning  in  the  early  grades 
of  the  elementary  school,  wherever  this  can  be  done  well. 

(2)  By  organizing  longer  and  more  effective  sequences  of  language  learning. 

(3)  By  recruiting  and  training  more  qualified  FL  teachers. 

(4)  By  stressing  first  the  hearing,  understanding,  and  speaking  of  a  second  lan¬ 
guage  and  later  the  reading  and  writing. 

(5)  By  developing  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  professional  achievement  language 
learning  techniques,  materials,  and  testing. 

(6)  By  relating  language  learning  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  people  speaking 
the  language. 

(7)  By  taking  full  advantage  of  existing  resources,  both  personal  and  technical, 
for  improving  language  learning  and  making  it  more  interesting  and  relevant  to  our 
national  needs. 

(8)  By  establishing  specialized  centers  for  learning  unusual  languages. 

2.  Can  Industry  and  the  Language-Teaching  Profession  Cooperate  More  Closely  to 
Their  Mutual  Advantage ? 

Though  there  was  not  time  in  a  one-day  conference  to  spell  out  ways  in  which 
industry  and  language  teachers  might  cooperate  more  effectively,  it  was  the  sense 
of  the  meeting  that  the  role  of  FLs  in  international  business  and  industry  is  a  subject 
well  worth  pursuing.  The  need  for  much  more  discussion  was  suggested. 

Since  the  general  public  does  not  yet  realize  how  much  progress  has  already  been 
made  in  the  FL  field,  the  suggestion  was  made  that  business  and  industry  might  help 
in  publicizing  these  advances. 

It  was  suggested  that  both  business  and  universities  have  been  negligent  in  under¬ 
standing  the  place  of  FLs  in  international  business  enterprises  and  in  providing 
adequate  preparation  in  FLs  and  related  subjects.  Universities  might  plan  majors  in 

*  Material  for  this  section  is  extracted  from  the  FL  Bulletins  issued  by  the  staff 
of  the  Foreign  Language  Program  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America. 
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such  fields  as  economics  with  minors  in  an  FL  if  business  could  use  personnel  so 
trained. 

3.  Summary  Conclusions 

(1)  American  business  and  industrial  interests  abroad  recognize  their  economic 
obligations  as  well  as  their  opportunities. 

(2)  The  success  of  an  enterprise  abroad  often  depends  on  mutually  desirable  and 
friendly  relations  with  a  host  country. 

(3)  Such  relations  often  result  more  from  cultural  understanding  than  from  tech¬ 
nical  or  commercial  know-how. 

(4)  International  understanding  involves  a  sensitive  appreciation,  experience, 
and  knowledge  of  such  elements  as:  a  different  scale  of  values,  new  symbols,  different 
social  relationships  and  customs,  and  a  foreign  tongue — all  of  which  require,  ideally, 
an  acceptance  and  an  education  rooted  in  the  family  and  in  the  earliest  school  years. 

(5)  Business  and  industry  value  knowledge  of  other  languages  and  cultures, 
especially  when  they  reflect  relatively  advanced  study  and  can  be  related  to  other 
competencies. 

(6)  To  meet  the  present  world-wide  needs  of  American  enterprise  this  knowledge 
should  include,  at  least  in  universities,  some  of  the  more  important  languages  and 
cultures  of  Eastern  Europe,  of  Asia,  and  of  Africa. 

(7)  Although  American  business  firms  can  use  persons  who  have  a  reading  or 
writing  knowledge  of  a  second  language,  they  have  a  greater  need  of  persons  who 
can  understand  and  speak  another  language,  are  interested  in  learning  about  the 
history  and  heritage  of  another  country,  and  get  satisfaction  from  making  new  friends 
and  acquaintances  abroad. 

(8)  American  business  and  industry  have  a  particular  interest  in  helping  to  create 
a  better  public  understanding  of  the  important  role  that  knowledge  of  other  languages 
and  cultures  plays  in  our  expanding  educational  activities. 

(9)  Modern  language  teachers  at  all  levels  are  to  be  commended  for  emphasizing 
in  their  teaching  the  understanding  and  speaking  of  other  languages  and  should  be 
encouraged  to  intensify  this  trend. 

(10)  Their  effort  to  relate  language  learning  to  the  better  understanding  of  other 
peoples  and  their  cultures  is  also  highly  commendable  and  deserves  all  possible 
encouragement . 

(11)  Especially  gratifying  is  the  present  trend  toward  introducing  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  instruction  in  the  early  grades  of  the  elementary  schools  and  encouraging 
sequences  of  language  learning  throughout  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
provided  the  teaching  is  of  good  quality. 

(12)  The  Foreign  Language  Program  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  is  to 
be  commended  for  its  leadership  in  defining  the  role  that  foreign  languages  are  in¬ 
creasingly  called  upon  to  play  in  American  life. 
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Demorest,  Don  Louis  and  Shaw,  Edward  Pease.  French  Civilization  through 
Fiction.  Boston:  Ginn  and  Co,  1956.  Pp.  X  and  308.  $3.25. 

This  intermediate  reader  discusses  topics  in  French  civilization  such  as  “The 
Individual  and  Society,”  “Bourgeois  and  Rentier,”  “The  Family,”  “Education” 
on  the  basis  of  fifteen  selections,  all  of  which  (with  the  exception  of  Saint-Exupéry’s 
“Lettre  à  un  otage”)  are  fictional  and  none  of  which  is  older  than  about  eighty  years. 
The  introductions  are  fresh,  up-to-date,  incisive,  mature,  stimulating,  and  well 
written.  The  stories  are  well  chosen,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  two  selections 
by  Jules  Romains,  which  drag  a  bit.  There  are  thorough  visible  page  vocabularies, 
copious  and  excellent  footnotes,  questions  in  French  and  English  on  the  social  prob¬ 
lems  involved,  numerous  French  questions  on  the  plots,  clear  and  helpful  endpaper 
maps  of  France  and  Paris,  good  reproductions  of  significant  French  masterpieces, 
and  a  complete  end  vocabulary.  The  format  is  pleasant,  the  print  is  clear,  the  book 
is  an  achievement  from  cover  to  cover. 

Some  shortcomings  should  be  pointed  out,  however.  At  times  the  interpretation 
seems  to  be  strained  as  in  the  case  of  Bordeaux’  “Les  amateurs  de  spectacle,”  where 
the  editors  see  a  trend  against  the  central  government.  Some  footnotes  seem  to  be 
moving  on  a  tangent  as  on  pages  209  and  210,  where  long  lists  of  painters  and  musicians 
are  given  because  a  house  in  the  story  contains  musical  instruments  and  paintings. 
There  are  several  misprints  and  other  errors:  chateâu  (47,  20),  où  for  ou  (49,  5),  pris 
for  prises  (54,  quest.  15),  Pizarro  (reprod.  70),  a  for  à  (79,  26),  1815  instead  of  1853 
as  Jules  Lemaitre’s  year  of  birth  (146),  four  misprints  on  lines  17  and  18  of  p.  182, 
Pissaro,  Chagalle,  Rousseaux,  Miro  (209),  Lili  or  Lily  (210),  eut  for  eût  (211,  19), 
ellipses  are  missing  (214,  14),  La  Place  for  japlace  (223),  la  dedans  (225,  8  and  233, 
22)  manière  (228,  11),  tout  for  toute  (251).  An  anglicism  has  sneaked  in  on  p.  11 
(exemplifier). 

No  help  is  given  the  student  on  pronunciation  or  on  grammatical  phenomena  such 
as  Et  le  meunier  d’ajouter  (21,  18).  The  abbreviations  G.B.C.  and  A.C.A.  (226,  17) 
are  not  explained,  nor  are  faire  claquer  la  langue  (19,  6)  and  on  a  beau  se  haïr  (19,  14). 
Parachute  (207,  14)  does  not  have  to  be  translated,  but  the  gender  might  be  given. 
Mucre  in  “La  Ficelle”  belongs  to  the  Norman  dialect,  which  our  reader,  like  its  prede¬ 
cessors  in  the  textbook  field,  omits  to  mention.  Barbaque  and  barca  (231,  4  and  5) 
are  soldiers’  slang  rather  than  just  “familiar”,  boche  (206,  8)  should  be  pointed  out  as 
a  term  of  contempt  or  hate,  hôtes  on  p.  91,  6  means  hosts,  not  guests,  mouiller  un 
colis  (207,  16)  means  drop,  rather  than  anchor  a  package.  Not  in  the  vocabulary  are 
peser  (41,  14),  lors  même  que  (159,  4),  d’ailleurs  (19,  1,  it  is  listed  under  de),  and 
mâchoire  (229,  5).  Demandé  on  p.  23,  question  21  would  be  better  than  commandé. 
Le  Corbusier  and  Jeanneret  (209)  are  not  two  different  persons. 

These  oversights,  however,  do  not  detract  from  the  fact  that  French  Civilization 
through  Fiction  is  an  outstanding  reader,  a  work  of  skill,  taste,  and  enthusiasm. 

State  Teachers  College,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y .  Ignace  Feuerlicht 

Bégué,  Armand  and  Bégué,  Louise.  Speak  and  Read  French.  New  York:  Phono- 
tapes,  Inc.,  1956.  With  seven  LP  discs  or  with  magnetic  tapes. 
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This  course  proceeds  from  basic  work  into  literature,  with  recordings  for  all  three 
Parts:  Basic,  Conversational,  Literature.  Thus  it  responds  to  the  current  need  for 
oral-aural  competence.  Demand  has  outstripped  the  production  of  satisfactory 
recorded  materials.  There  are  a  fair  number  of  beginning  books  with  discs,  but  little 
is  to  be  had  on  magnetic  tape. 

Part  I  covers  the  normal  work  of  a  first-year  college  course,  but  goes  much  farther 
in  oral-aural  training.  After  preliminaries  devoted  to  pronunciation  of  individual 
words,  one  finds  a  series  of  French  sentences  (which  are  recorded),  a  vocabulary, 
a  number  of  expressions  with  samples  of  their  use,  grammatical  explanations,  and 
twenty  English  sentences  with  French  translations  printed  upside-down  on  the  facing 
page.  The  introduction  explains:  “The  recorded  French  texts  consist  of  purposely 
unrelated  sentences  most  of  which  introduce  some  useful  patterns  of  speech.  These 
disassociated  sentences  .  .  .  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  puerility  and  artificiality  which  are 
almost  inevitable  in  a  sustained  story  at  the  beginner’s  level.”  There  will  be  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  on  this  point. 

The  grammatical  treatment  is  relatively  brief,  but  the  usual  subjects  are  present. 
Some  of  the  condensed  rules  may  lead  to  confusion  unless  the  teacher  expands  them. 
Two  examples  from  page  59:  After  giving  the  order  of  pronoun  objects  before  the 
verb,  the  following  example  appears:  “Special  case:  (Imperative)  apportez-les  moi, 
bring  them  to  me.”  This  will  serve  for  recognition  but  not  for  active  use.  Another: 
“Interrogative  pronoun  qu’est-ce  que  c’est  que  .  .  .?  used  when,  in  the  answer,  a  longer 
than  usual  explanation  is  expected.”  Perhaps  this  could  be  better  handled  by  ex¬ 
plaining  how,  rather  than  why. 

As  for  the  recordings,  I  have  heard  only  the  first  disc,  but  I  assume  it  is  a  fair 
sample.  Reproduction  is  good,  sounds  are  clear  and  sharp,  and  background  noise  is 
satisfactorily  low.  The  voices  of  the  speakers  (the  two  authors)  are  pleasant,  their 
pronunciation  is  clear-cut  and,  of  course,  authentic.  With  proper  guidance,  students 
should  be  able  to  imitate  these  recordings  well. 

There  are  some  irregularities,  but  the  superior  teacher  will  welcome  them.  First, 
the  two  voices  do  not  pronounce  all  sounds  quite  alike.  The  woman’s  pronunciation, 
for  instance,  tends  to  a  slight  palatalization  of  t,  d,  s  before  an  i  (article ,  lundi , 
monsieur)  ;  the  man’s  does  not.  Both  speakers  occasionally  put  a  rather  heavy  stress 
on  the  first  syllable,  especially  in  isolated  words.  Furthermore,  the  phonetic  tran¬ 
scriptions  are  not  always  precisely  what  the  speaker  says.  (E.g.,  p.  5:  z  in  rosbif  ;  p.  6: 
close  e  in  maison',  p.  9:  one  of  the  speakers  pronounces  the  u  in  équivalent ;  p.  9.  both 
lengthen  n  in  innovation',  and  a  few  more.)  Such  instances  are  opportunities  for  the 
teacher  to  point  out  that  cultivated  native  speakers  of  any  language  vary  in  details 
of  pronunciation,  and  that  it  is  well  to  get  used  to  such  variations. 

One  final  comment  on  the  recording:  After  section  5,  no  pauses  are  made,  and  the 
authors  urge  students  to  stop  the  machine  frequently  in  order  to  imitate.  Here  a 
purely  economic  fact  is  involved:  pauses  add  to  the  length,  and  hence  the  cost,  of 
recordings.  Yet  there  is  no  really  adequate  way  to  use  recordings  unless  they  have 
pauses.  For  teachers  who  have  the  facilities  there  is  a  fairly  easy  solution:  make  a 
dubbing  on  tape,  putting  in  the  needed  pauses.  This  takes  time,  but  it  is  not  com¬ 
plicated.  Still,  the  publishers  should  consider  whether  the  saving  in  cost  (by  omitting 
pauses)  is  not  offset  by  (1)  loss  in  learning  value,  or  (2)  investment  of  additional 
time  by  teachers  remaking  tapes. 

Part  II  Conversational  French,  covers  more  than  thirty  topics  (maison,  bateau, 
avion,  train,  métro,  courses,  auto,  etc.).  Here  the  French  text  is  more  or  less  con¬ 
nected,  and  the  English  equivalent  is  given  on  the  facing  page.  Each  text  is  followed 
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by  a  long  additional  list  of  related  words  and  expressions.  The  traveler  who  arrives 
in  France  equipped  with  all  this  vocabulary  will  seldom  be  at  a  loss.  One  may  wonder, 
however,  whether  the  quantity  and  difficulty  of  the  material  are  not  too  great. 

Part  III,  French  Literature,  has  short  selections  from  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th 
centuries  and  is  accompanied  by  tapes  or  two  LP  discs.  In  a  compass  of  85  pages  with 
20  authors  represented,  one  can  expect  only  tiny  samplings.  Yet  the  point  should  not 
be  missed  that  this  is  an  introduction  to  literature  not  only  as  seen  by  the  eye,  but 
also  as  interpreted  for  the  ear. 

In  all  three  books,  the  illustrations  are  very  good.  Here  again,  the  superior  teacher 
can  use  them  as  excellent  starting  points  for  discussion  of  France  and  French  life. 
Indeed,  as  in  other  respects  mentioned  above,  these  books  and  recordings  are  not  for 
the  teacher  who  “had  a  minor  in  it  once.”  They  require  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  they  provide  a  great  deal  of  excellent  material.  Let  us  hope  that  this 
pioneering  step  will  encourage  other  authors  and  publishers  to  follow. 

Purdue  University  Earle  S.  Randall 

Ellison,  Reuben  Y.  and  Goding,  Stowell  C.  Seven  French  Plays  for  Study  and 
Stage.  New  York:  The  Odyssey  Press,  1957.  Pp.  XIV  +  228.  $2.50. 

The  presentation  of  French  plays  has  long  been  a  pedagogical  device  practiced 
by  teachers  of  the  language.  It  has  served  to  awaken  interest  in  the  literary  qualities 
of  the  French  stage  and  has  stimulated  interest  in  the  language,  and  the  memorized 
passages  have  formed  an  important  part  of  the  students’  sentence  vocabulary. 

Professors  Ellison  and  Goding  have  edited  Seven  French  Plays  for  Study  and  Stage 
with  the  dual  purpose  in  mind  of  providing  an  interesting  and  valuable  reading  text, 
and  to  help  teachers  present  plays  in  a  more  professional  manner. 

Part  I  is  a  complete  text  for  those  who  wish  to  use  the  book  only  as  a  reader. 
Each  of  the  seven  plays  has  a  short  biographical  sketch  (in  French)  of  the  author, 
and  is  followed  by  a  set  of  five  varied  exercises.  There  are  ample  footnotes  which 
explain  difficult  expressions,  historical,  geographical,  and  literary  expressions,  and 
words  not  found  in  the  James  B.  Tharp’s  Basic  French  Vocabulary.  The  French- 
English  end-vocabulary  seems  to  be  complete,  and  there  is  an  English-French  vocabu¬ 
lary  to  be  used  in  Exercises. 

Part  II,  however,  is  the  section  of  the  text  which  should  be  of  special  interest  to 
teacher  of  French.  There  is  a  well  developed  introduction  on  the  art  of  staging  plays 
which  includes  a  fairly  complete  bibliography  of  books  dealing  with  stagecraft  and  a 
list  of  places  where  costumes  can  be  rented. 

Following  this  there  is  a  section  of  from  four  to  six  pages  on  each  play  with  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  staging  difficulties  and  the  solutions  to  problems  which  might 
arise. 

The  seven  plays  have  been  selected  because  they  are  good  plays  and  because 
they  are  suitable  for  presentation  by  high  school  and  college  students,  and  in  most 
cases  have  been  written  especially  for  this  purpose.  One  mild  objection  by  those  of 
us  who  have  mostly  girls  in  our  classes  might  be  that  there  are  not  enough  female 
rôles. 

This  is  a  well-planned  textbook  which  should  serve  as  a  valuable  reference  book 
for  teachers  of  French.  No  longer  will  there  be  any  excuse  for  giving  French  plays  in 
which  the  only  concern  is  in  having  the  students  learn  the  lines.  Now  we  should  have 
well -staged  presentations. 

University  of  Kentucky 


Hobart  Rtland 
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Mauriac,  François.  Le  Drôle.  Edited  by  Isabelle  H.  Clarke  and  illustrated  by 
Madeleine  Charléty.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath,  1957.  Pp.  109. 

M.  Ernest  Romazilhe,  a  youngster  who  has  been  pampered  all  his  life  by  doting 
relatives,  is  a  terror  to  all,  including  the  inhabitants  of  his  native  village  Millasse 
who  have  dubbed  him  “le  drôle.”  The  new  tutor,  Mile.  Thibaud,  insists  that  she  be 
given  complete  control  of  him  and  that  no  one  else  interfere  with  her  plans.  Noting 
Ernest’s  love  of  music  and  basically  sensitive  personality,  she  bribes  him  to  study 
by  promising  to  play  the  piano  for  him.  This  strategem  leads  to  Ernest’s  reform  and 
Mile  Thibaud  wins  the  grudging  admiration  of  the  citizens  of  Millasse. 

In  the  three-paragraph  introduction  are  a  sketch  of  Mauriac ’s  life  and  a  few  words 
about  his  philosophy.  The  vocabulary  contains  slightly  over  a  thousand  words, 
apparently  a  limited  number  for  beginners.  One  would  suspect  then  that  this  is  for  an 
elementary  class  except  for  the  fact  that  we  find  the  use  of  participles  and  the  past 
definite  tense.  There  are  ample  aids  to  translation  in  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the  story 
and  a  list  of  the  idiomatic  phrases  follows  the  notes.  After  each  chapter  is  found  a 
list  of  questions  in  French  about  the  material  covered.  The  illustrations  are  numerous 
and  amusing. 

The  forty  pages  of  actual  French  text  are  probably  insufficient  for  one  semester 
unless  the  book  is  used  in  conjunction  with  a  grammar.  A  point  in  favor  of  the  text 
is  that  it  is  advantageous  for  a  novice  in  a  foreign  language  to  be  given  a  connected 
text,  rather  than  a  series  of  short  stories.  With  a  connected  text  the  learner  may 
become  accustomed  more  rapidly  to  a  given  style  and  vocabulary. 

The  book  answers  a  request,  often  heard  among  second  year  students,  to  introduce 
them  to  some  modern  French  authors.  Most  freshmen  and  sophomores  prefer  con¬ 
temporary  authors  to  the  19th  century  standbys,  such  as  Zola,  Mérimée,  etc.  For 
the  novice  the  wit  of  the  tale  will  well  outweigh  the  woe  of  grammar. 

University  of  Kentucky  William  R.  Schmalstieg 

Creative  Works 

Gascar,  Pierre.  L’Herbe  des  rues.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1956.  Pp.  214.  Frs.  450. 

Gascar’s  latest  novel— -his  sixth— is  a  typical  post-war  novel:  amorphous, 
“sincere,”  non-conformist — and,  largely,  trivial.  Even  though  the  action  is  placed 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  catastrophic  years  of  1933-1940,  this  achieves  not  much 
more  than  a  spurious  kind  of  “significance.”  Pierre,  the  20-year-old  narrator-hero 
is  another  Salavin,  or  Meursault,  adrift  amongst  the  human  flotsam  of  the  populous 
Paris  streets.  He  is  resigned  to  his  job,  to  life  in  general.  Inertia,  or— as  Gascar  puts 
it— “l ’assentiment  de  la  patience”?  In  any  case,  one  can  always  blame  the  social 
order:  “La  société  .  .  .  semblait  refuser  notre  âge  .  .  .  nous  laissait  les  mains  vides” 

^  The  only  thing  approximating  a  sort  of  pied-à-terre  in  Pierre’s  vagrant  life  is  his 
comradeship  with  other  young  rebels— orphans,  for  the  most  part— thrown  on  their 
own  (mostly  imaginary)  resources,  “vivant  comme  ils  pouvaient  et  n’ayant  qu’un 
foyer  parcouru  d’air,  d’arrière-pensées  et  d’absence”  (p.  24).  The  “gang”  leads  a 
hand-to-mouth  existence,  living  on  faith  and  phantasy.  For  an  occasional  living  they 
sell  cans  of  sardines  or  apéritifs  for  sexual  impotence.  Eventually,  commercial  set¬ 
backs  casual  love-affairs,  near-famine  and  war-service  will  all  contribute  to  the 
breaking  up  of  their  circle.  Meanwhile,  Pierre’s  “mystical”  leanings  towards  the 
feminine  take  an  unexpectedly  realistic  turn:  a  longing  for  a  woman  “plutôt  brune, 
secrète,  assez  décolletée  et  âgée  d’à  peu  près  trente  ans”  (p.  98). 
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At  this  moment  History  enters  the  stage  (Stavisky,  Hitler,  Franco,  fascist, 
royalist  and  leftist  conflicts)  to  expose  Pierre  to  his  political  baptism  of  fire  too 
late,  however,  to  save  him  from  being  a  superfluous  man.  He  does,  nevertheless, 
enjoy  one  wholesome  interlude  when  he  returns  briefly  to  farming:  Je  retrouvais 
l’amertume  dans  le  soleil  qui  avait  marqué  mon  enfance,  le  travail  silencieux  où 
chaque  minute  longtemps  se  détient”  (p.  155). 

The  dispersion  of  the  group  is  now  complete.  The  Spanish  Civil  War  darkens  the 
political  horizon — a  clear  presage  of  World  War  II.  Pierre  is  called  to  the  colors. 
The  general  mood  is  anything  but  warlike:  “Les  officiers  nous  parlaient  d  héroïsme, 
d’honneur  avec  une  solennité  triste  qui  ne  nous  laissait  aucun  espoir.  Nous  étions  un 
poste  avancé,  chargé  d’une  mission  de  sacrifice.  Nous  vivions  dans  une  légère  angoisse. 
Avec  ses  bâtiments  neufs,  la  caserne  ressemblait  à  un  sanatorium.  L’idée  de  la  mort  y 
était  aussi  présente  que  si  elle  en  avait  été  vraiment  un”  (p.  206).  The  final  episode 
of  the  novel  takes  us  into  the  spring  of  1940  and  Dunkirk.  Pierre  is  sent  to  Norway: 
“J’écartai  les  buissons  noirs  et  j’entrai  dans  la  guerre”  (p.  214). 

Gascar’s  style — -as  usual — wavers  between  the  worst  (the  precious  and  abstract) 
and  the  best  (the  simple  and  restrained).  Along  with  “attitudes  de  l’aisance,”  “les 
apostrophes  de  la  familiarité”  (p.  15),  “les  appels  imprimés  à  la  pratique”  (p.  19), 
“l’odeur  de  crudité”  (p.  41),  “les  inquiétudes  de  la  défloration”  (p.  79)  and  similar 
inaptitudes,  the  novel  has  a  number  of  fine  passages,  such  as  the  ones  describing  the 
lure  of  Paris  (pp.  15-18,  116),  friendship  and  poverty  (pp.  24,  26,  30,  80,  133),  country 
life  (p.  158-9,  163)  and  the  first  phase  of  the  War  (p.  204  et  passim). 

Michigan  State  University  Laszlo  Borbas 

Saint-Pierre,  Michel  de.  Les  Ecrivains.  Paris:  Calmann  Levy,  1957.  Pp.  258.  Frs. 

650. 

Après  avoir  donné  Les  Aristocrates ,  un  roman  de  mœurs  tracé  avec  beaucoup  de 
finesse,  Michel  de  Saint-Pierre  nous  met  aux  prises  avec  deux  personnages  au  carac¬ 
tère  diamétralement  opposé:  ce  sont  Alexandre  Damville  et  son  fils  Georges. 

A  soixante-deux  ans,  après  une  vingtaine  de  romans,  deux  volumes  de  poésie  en 
prose,  et  quatre  pièces  de  théâtre  Alexandre  Damville  est  devenu  célèbre.  Par  contre 
son  fils  Georges,  écrivain  lui  aussi,  cherche  encore  sa  voie  à  vingt-cinq  ans.  Engagé 
volontaire  pour  l’Indochine,  croix  de  guerre,  ayant  déjà  eu  quelque  succès  de  librairie, 
il  cherche  une  “cause  supérieure.”  “Cela  doit  bien  exister,”  pense-t-il.  Mais  cette 
cause  jusqu’à  présent  il  l’a  trouvée  dans  le  désordre  et  l’anarchie.  Et  c’est  justement 
ce  que  son  père  lui  reproche  le  plus.  “Regarde  ...  les  vieilles  civilisations”  dit -il  à 
son  fils.  “Je  veux  dire  celles  de  l’ancienne  Asie,  de  l’Egypte,  de  la  Grèce,  de  Rome  .  .  . 
Elles  avaient  de  l’ordre  ...  et  du  même  coup  la  continuité  dans  leurs  institutions 
politiques,  la  force  dans  leur  créations,  l’équilibre  dans  leur  art.  C’est  à  dire  qu’elles 
avaient  tout.”  De  là  vient  leur  malentendu.  “Je  dois  sans  cesse  compter  avec  les 
excès  de  ta  sensibilité,  de  ton  imagination”,  ajoute-t-il  encore.  En  effet  Georges 
Damville  s’acharne  à  troubler  l’ordre  de  la  vie  de  ce  “vieux  Mohican.”  R  lui  téléphone 
à  toutes  heures,  lui  emprunte  son  argent;  il  le  dérange  au  milieu  de  la  nuit;  il  flirte 
même  avec  sa  maîtresse.  Il  assaille  un  député.  Malgré  toutes  ces  incartades  Damville 
aime  son  fils  et  reconnaît  son  talent  naissant.  Mais  sa  tâche  est  finie;  il  peut  mourir. 

Ce  que  nous  reprochons  surtout  à  Alexandre  Damville  c’est  qu’il  se  tient  trop  à 
l’écart  de  l’actualité.  Comme  l’aigle,  il  juge  l’humanité  assis  sur  son  promontoire. 
Alexandre  Damville  veut  bien  juger;  mais  il  ne  veut  pas  s’engager.  Ces  civilisations 
anciennes — si  elles  étaient  si  parfaites  pourquoi  ont-elles  disparu?  Michel  de  Saint- 
Pierre  ne  semble  pas  nous  indiquer  la  réponse.  Par  contre  Georges  Damville  est  un 
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esprit  trop  volage.  Entre  les  deux  nous  devrions  trouver  un  juste  milieu.  Mais  où 
exactement?  Au  lecteur  de  choisir. 

New  York  University  René  Merker 

Scholarly  Works 

ScHNEinER,  Pierre.  Jules  Renard  par  lui-même.  “Écrivains  de  Toujours.”  Paris: 

Éditions  du  Seuil,  1956.  Pp.  192. 

Pollitzer,  Marcel.  Jules  Renard,  Sa  Vie,  Son  Œuvre.  Paris:  La  Colombe,  1956. 
Pp.  251. 

Pollitzer ’s  book  does  not  live  up  to  its  imposing  title  and  is  better  described  by  the 
title  of  Schneider’s  book.  The  latter  is  a  good  deal  more  than  its  modest  title 
promises. 

There  probably  are  not  many  new  “facts”  for  Renard  scholars  in  either  book, 
but  whereas  Pollitzer ’s  is  a  cross  between  biography,  with  very  little  inédit  material, 
and  a  collection  of  petits  morceaux  choisis,  Schneider’s  is  a  distinguished  piece  of 
literary  criticism. 

Neither  looks  like  a  “scholarly”  book,  there  being  no  index  or  notes,  and  the 
quotations  not  being  located  beyond  the  title  of  the  work  in  which  they  appeared. 
Schneider,  however,  combines  the  training  of  a  scholar  of  the  academic  tradition  with 
originality  of  criticism. 

Pollitzer  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  Journal,  the  Correspondance,  and  Renard’s 
fiction.  Half  of  his  book,  at  a  guess,  consists  of  Renard’s  own  words.  Renard  speaks 
less  in  Schneider’s  book,  yet  we  get  a  deeper  understanding  of  him  from  it.  In  Pol¬ 
litzer,  the  material  speaks  for  itself;  Schneider  interprets  it.  His  presence  as  a  critic 
is  always  felt,  so  that  we  have  more  than  Renard  as  seen  by  himself,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  virtues  of  the  book. 

Pollitzer  sees  in  Renard’s  work  the  reflection  “d’une  âme  élevée,  généreuse,  voilée 
par  une  pudeur  excessive.”  It  reveals  a  temperament  animated  by  courage,  faith¬ 
fulness  to  ideas  and  men,  but  warped  by  a  caustic  turn  of  mind,  pitiless  in  sincerity 
and  in  frankness.  Merely  to  read  the  list  of  authors  in  the  “Écrivains  de  Toujours” 
series  is  to  realize  that  by  writing  his  book,  Schneider  expressed  a  great  admiration 
for  Renard.  He  shows  him  to  be,  however,  very  much  a  product  of  his  times,  and  he  is 
much  more  aware  of  his  weaknesses  and  defects  than  Pollitzer. 

According  to  Schneider,  Renard’s  early  style  is  but  a  variation  of  the  style  of  the 
times,  “le  style  vespasienne,”  a  large  part  of  his  book  being  a  defense  and  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  critical  term  as  applied  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  As  we  read 
about  Huysmans,  Laforgue,  Rimbaud,  Mallarmé,  Villiers  de  l’lsle  Adam,  to  name  but 
a  few  at  random,  it  may  seem  that  Renard  has  been  forgotten,  but  what  we  read  is 
an  intricately  developed  metaphor  created  to  explain  Renard  and  his  times.  The 
public  urinal  is  the  symbol  dominating  the  period,  the  vespasienne,  the  only  original 
creation  of  architecture  at  this  time,  Schenider  claims.  Everything  has  become  petty. 
The  artist  reacts  to  a  flood  of  mediocrity,  but  it  often  engulfs  him.  Like  the  very 
bourgeois  he  despises,  he  sees  life  small.  The  heroic  days  are  gone.  From  the  major 
one  falls  to  the  minor,  then  to  the  minuscule.  According  to  Schneider,  in  the  ten 
years  between  Crime  de  Village  (1888),  hardly  less  false  in  tone  than  Renard  s  earlier 
poetry,  and  Les  Bucoliques,  Renard  builds  up  (“down”  is  perhaps  a  better  word) 
to  a  style  which  is  a  supreme  accomplishment.  Renard  has  been  able  to  be  minuscule 
without  being  petty.  He  is  truly  “le  premier  des  petits  écrivains.” 

Schneider  quite  literally  psychoanalyses  Renard  and  his  times,  the  Journal  being, 
for  example,  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  “réalité  vespasienne,”  despite  flashes  of  genius 
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and  although  it  transcends  the  sordidness  of  the  times.  The  evidence  is  convincing, 
the  times  were  pretty  sick. 

Despite  a  liking  for  words  such  as  apocolocyntose,  dendromanie,  sélénophiles ,  and 
the  neologisms  arising  from  vespasienne,  which  may  annoy  or  amuse,  Schneider  s 
own  style  is  excellent.  There  is  a  profusion  of  reproductions  marvellously  illustrating 
the  text  and  which  do  much  to  justify  the  author’s  insistence  on  the  period  s 
vespasianism. 

Pollitzer’s  book  is  for  the  beginner.  No  dix-neuvilmiste  should  disregard 
Schneider’s. 

Kenyon  College  Edward  Harvey 

Roudiez,  Leon  S.  Maurras  jusqu’à  l’Action  Française.  Paris:  André  Bonne,  1957. 

Pp.  352.  Frs.  780. 

Ce  livre,  qui  reprend  une  thèse  soutenue  en  1949  à  l’Université  Columbia,  fait 
grand  honneur  au  centre  académique  qui  l’a  rendu  possible  et  à  l’auteur.  Il  est  écrit 
avec  beaucoup  d’art,  avec  quelque  coquetterie  de  puriste  classique,  un  léger  parfum 
de  sécheresse  peut-être,  mais  dans  une  langue  sûre  et  limpide.  Il  est  ingénieusement 
composé.  Il  est  sobre,  discret,  un  peu  trop  sage  et  uni  peut-être,  mais  toujours  in¬ 
telligent  et  judicieux.  Vertu  de  prix  quand  il  s’agit  de  Maurras:  il  est  parfaitement 
objectif. 

Son  objet  était  de  retracer,  à  l’aide  de  documents  souvent  neufs,  en  recoupant 
toutes  les  informations  antérieures,  en  utilisant  généreusement  les  longues  correc¬ 
tions  ou  additions  que  Maurras,  de  sa  prison  de  Clairvaux,  envoya  à  l’auteur  après 
avoir  lu  le  manuscrit  de  sa  première  version,  la  biographie  de  Maurras  entre  1868  et 
la  fin  du  siècle.  On  suit  donc  l’enfance  provençale,  l’éducation  à  Aix,  la  découverte 
ravie  de  la  philosophie,  la  perte  de  la  foi,  les  débuts  du  jeune  journaliste  à  Paris,  ses 
poèmes  et  sa  critique,  son  voyage  en  Grèce  et  la  révélation  de  sa  mission  tradition- 
naliste.  L’auteur  évite,  peut-être  à  l’excès,  de  dramatiser  les  conflits  intérieurs  de 
Maurras;  il  dédaigne  tout  recours  à  la  psychanalyse;  il  insiste  peu  sur  la  profonde 
solitude  de  son  personnage,  sa  timidité  ou  sa  défiance  qui  le  privèrent  des  consola¬ 
tions  que  d’autres  trouvent  dans  l’amitié  ou  l’amour,  sur  la  vie  sensuelle  ou  senti¬ 
mentale  de  Maurras.  La  biographie  de  Leon  Roudiez,  à  force  de  se  vouloir  objective, 
évite  de  jeter  dans  la  vie  intérieure  de  son  héros  de  ces  éclairs  qui  mettent  à  jour 
des  énigmes.  On  suit  patiemment  l’évolution  intellectuelle  de  Maurras,  son  passage 
d’un  romantisme  juvénile  à  un  classicisme  contraint  et  bougon,  sa  recherche  d’une 
doctrine  qui  lui  procure  fixité,  paix  de  l’esprit  et  un  arsenal  de  principes  par  lesquels 
il  puisse  juger  avec  certitude  et  condamner  à  cœur  joie.  Tout  est  sagement  soupesé, 
impartialement  exposé.  Mais  peut-être  le  modèle  de  ce  portrait  si  fidèlement  peint 
manque-t-il  un  peu  de  vie? 

La  mince  querelle  entreprise  ici  à  M.  Roudiez  dépasse  en  vérité  son  livre  et,  comme 
toute  divergence  loyale  d’opinion,  elle  décèle  l’opposition  de  deux  tempéraments. 
Peut-on  écrire  une  biographie  sans  tracer  aussi  un  peu  son  propre  portrait,  sans 
s’identifier  avec  son  modèle,  ou  sans  parfois  s’écarter  de  lui,  et  peut-être  de  la  stricte 
objectivité,  pour  le  juger?  Quelque  souci  scrupuleux  qu’il  mette  à  ne  pas  prendre 
parti  pour  son  auteur,  M.  Roudiez  éprouve  pour  Maurras  et  son  tour  d’esprit,  sinon 
pour  ses  idées  politiques,  une  profonde  sympathie.  Ne  devrait-il  pas  alors  apporter 
plus  de  chaleur  à  montrer  les  mérites  (auxquels  nous  avouons  être  obstinément 
aveugle)  de  Maurras  poète,  ou  de  Maurras  juge  de  la  poésie,  juge  étrangement  fail¬ 
lible?  Dans  les  chapitres  VIII  et  IX  sur  la  formation  de  la  doctrine  littéraire  de 
Maurras  et  les  applications  de  cette  doctrine,  nous  aurions  aimé  une  définition  plus 
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nette,  accompagnée  d’un  jugement  de  valeur  motivé,  de  la  place  de  Maurras  comme 
théoricien  et  critique  littéraire.  Sur  quels  principes  reposaient  ses  jugements?  Il  a 
raillé  avec  férocité  et  avec  esprit  Brunetière  et  sa  foi  à  des  principes  selon  lesquels 
prononcer  ses  arrêts;  mais  lui -même  souscrivait,  nous  dit-on  (page  203)  à  la  déclara¬ 
tion  d’un  contemporain  selon  laquelle  “il  vaut  mieux  s’appuyer  sur  des  principes 
faux,  mais  bien  liés  entre  eux,  que  de  n’en  avoir  pas.”  Ne  conviendrait -il  pas  de  sourire 
légèrement  de  l’anti-romantisme  maurrassien,  si  nostalgiquement  romantique  à  sa 
source?  ou  de  son  hellénisme  qui  l’amène  droit  au  conservatisme  monarchique?  Trop 
de  sage  impartialité  dans  l’exposé  de  l’anti-dreyfusisme  de  Maurras  finit  par  tout 
comprendre  et  tout  accepter  trop  placidement.  Quelques  ombres  auraient  pu  être 
mieux  marquées,  telle  l’ignorance  totale  ou  la  méconnaissance  des  questions  écono¬ 
miques,  de  la  revolution  industrielle,  et  des  peuples  anglo-saxons  chez  un  homme  qui 
se  piquera  de  légiférer  pour  le  vingtième  siècle. 

Mais  les  qualités  du  livre  sont  trop  belles  pour  que  ces  timides  questions  l’attei¬ 
gnent,  dans  son  apport  substantiel  et  précieux.  En  vérité,  notre  souhait  serait  que  M. 
Roudiez  poursuive  cette  étude  de  Maurras,  en  deux  volumes  encore,  jusqu’à  sa  mort. 
Car  ces  trente  premières  années,  tronquées  de  leur  aboutissement  vécu  sinon  absolu¬ 
ment  logique,  qui  sera  la  propagande  politique  de  V Action  Française,  paraissent  un 
peu  décapitées  ou  faussées.  M.  Roudiez  aura  toujours  plus  de  sagesse,  plus  de  finesse 
critique,  plus  de  détachement  relatif  que  n’importe  quel  biographe  de  Maurras  en 
France;  le  sujet,  qui  avait  tenté  Thibaudet,  trop  tôt,  mérite  de  séduire  l’auteur  de 
ce  volume  mûr  et  prometteur. 

Yale  University  Henri  Peyre 

Apollinaire,  Guillaume.  Œuvres  -poétiques.  Texte  établi  et  annoté  par  Marcel 
Adéma  et  Michel  Décaudin.  Préface  d’André  Billy.  Paris:  Bibliothèque  de  la 
Pléiade,  1956.  Pp.  LXXV  +  1254.  Frs.  3360. 

The  long  awaited  Pléiade  edition  of  Guillaume  Apollinaire’s  poetry  has  finally 
appeared. 

During  the  last  decade,  the  life  and  works  of  the  poet,  novelist,  art  critic,  drama¬ 
tist  and  raconteur  have  been  subject  to  ever  more  detailed  scrutiny  by  scholars  in 
France  and  abroad.  Publications  of  correspondence,  new  verse  collections,  selected 
poetry  and  finally  Marcel  Adéma’s  fine  biography,  have  whetted  scholarly  interest. 
In  Adéma’s  late  and  regretted  Le  Flâneur  des  deux  rives,  bulletin  d’études  apollinarien- 
nes,  the  results  of  many  of  these  investigations  have  appeared,  but  a  need  for  a  mile¬ 
stone  in  Apollinarian  studies  has  long  been  felt. 

Heretofore,  certain  of  the  poet’s  works,  Le  Bestiaire,  for  example,  have  been 
virtually  unobtainable;  certain  limited  editions  of  others  have  been  difficult  to  find; 
of  those  volumes  easily  procured,  the  texts  were  often  faulty;  some  verses,  hidden 
in  ephemeral  reviews  and  not  collected  by  the  poet,  were  known  only  to  the  most 
erudite.  Hence,  an  appreciation  of  Apollinaire’s  full  poetic  significance,  as  afforded 
by  a  complete  perspective,  has  been  difficult  to  form  until  now.  The  Pléiade  edition, 
with  established  texts,  chronology,  bibliography  and  preface,  is  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  study  of  the  poet. 

André  Billy’s  preface  deserves  special  mention  for  its  sprightly  presentation  of  the 
salient  events  in  the  poet’s  life.  Billy  has  already  published  his  Apollinaire  vivant 
and  the  preface  to  the  Apollinaire  in  Seghers’  series  “Poètes  d’aujourd’hui.”  His 
latest  and  best  approach  to  his  friend’s  life  and  work  is  up-to-date  and  not  a  little 
controversial:  he  is  not  convinced  that  Flugi  d’Aspermont  was  Apollinaire  s  father, 
seems  taken  with  a  concept  of  Apollinaire  as  a  “baroque”  poet  and  states  that  “Chan- 
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tre”  is  the  latter’s  only  obscure  poem.  Although  strangely  reticent  about  facts  now 
well-known  (Picasso’s  negligible  involvement  in  the  Mona  Lisa  affair,  Lou  s  last 
name),  Billy  does  present  new  considerations,  such  as  the  discrepancies  between 
medical  records  of  the  treatment  of  Apollinaire’s  war  wound  and  accounts  in  the 
poet’s  diary  of  the  period.  His  insights  into  the  poet’s  life  and  character,  together 
with  the  precise  dates  in  the  editors’  chronology  immediately  following,  provide  an 
excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  poet. 

Proceding  chronologically  from  Le  Bestiaire  of  1911  to  Le  Guetteur  mélancolique  of 
1952,  the  editors  have  established  the  poetic  texts  of  Apollinaire’s  seven  principal 
volumes.  Then  follow  verses  extracted  from  the  correspondence  to  Madeleine  ( Tendre 
comme  le  souvenir )  and  to  Yves  Blanc  ( Lettres  à  sa  marriane) ,  “Poèmes  retrouves 
gleaned  from  reviews,  other  stanzas  printed  after  the  poet’s  death  in  1918,  epistolary 
poems  and  lines  hitherto  unpublished.  The  three  plays,  Les  Mamelles  de  Tirêsias, 
Couleur  du  Temps  and  Casanova  complete  the  already  generous  collection. 

For  the  Bestiaire,  Dufy’s  striking  woodcuts  from  the  original  edition  are  presented 
in  reduced  size;  many  of  the  typographically  difficult  calligrammes  are  reproduced, 
apparently  by  photographic  process,  from  the  first  edition  of  the  collection  of  the 
same  name;  the  passages  deleted  from  Cailler ’s  first  edition  of  Ombre  de  mon  amour 
have  been  restored  and  the  editors’  readings  based  on  his  second,  the  facsimile  edition. 
Certain,  but  not  all,  of  the  poems  to  Madeleine  are  restored.  A  most  valuable  section 
consists  of  twenty -six  poems  published  for  the  first  time. 

Indispensable  to  the  texts  are  the  excellent  notes,  a  convenient  bibliography  and 
a  detailed  table  of  contents. 

In  so  ambitious  an  undertaking,  I  have  found  very  few  defects,  and  those  negligi¬ 
ble,  for  the  most  part  merely  typographical  errors  in  the  critical  apparatus  or  intro¬ 
duction.  Certain  omissions  and  inconsistencies  are  rather  serious,  however.  Billy  and 
the  editors  do  not  seem  to  agree  on  the  authorship  of  La  Fin  de  Babylone  or  on  the 
number  of  votes  received  by  L’Hérésiarque  et  Cie  in  the  first  round  of  the  Prix  Con¬ 
court  ballots  in  1910.  In  collecting  poems  from  certain  of  Apollinaire’s  novels,  the 
editors  have  omitted,  deliberately  or  not,  four  from  Le  Poète  assassiné  (“Chœur  des 
buveurs,”  “Dondidondaine,”  “Les  Oiseaux,”  and  “Toutes  ne  t’aiment  pas  tu  mens”)  ; 
missing  from  La  Femme  assise  is  “C’est  la  fille  à  la  Fatma”  (unless  indeed  this  was  a 
popular  refrain  of  the  times);  and  from  L’Hérésiarque  et  Cie  the  poet’s  translation 
from  the  German,  “L’Arbre  de  Noël”  and  Pertinax  Restif’s  “La  Mort  nous  posera 
dans  le  giron  divin.”  Although  they  are  far  from  being  masterpieces,  these  stanzas 
should  have  been  included  in  the  collection,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  completeness. 
More  understandable  is  the  decision  not  to  try  to  print  Apollinaire’s  priapistic  rimes. 
The  reason  is  obvious,  but  should  certainly  not  exclude  Julie,  ou  la  rose,  Le  Cortège 
priapique  and  Le  Verger  des  amours  from  the  bibliography  where  the  Poèmes  secrets 
à  Madeleine  take  their  rightful  place.  One  wonders  also  at  the  inclusion  of  texts  like 
“Un  Matin,”  p.  672,  “Table,”  p.  678  and  “Onirocritique,”  p.  371,  as  poetry,  while 
“Le  Sang  noir  des  pavots”  is  omitted. 

These  flaws  in  no  way  detract  from  the  basic  value  and  integrity  of  the  work, 
however.  The  single  volume  of  bible  paper  bound  in  leather  summarizes  much  im¬ 
portant  scholarship  and  collects  the  widely  scattered  verse  of  one  of  the  important 
poets  of  the  century. 

Indiana  University  Gary  Center  John  W.  Cameron 

Prévost,  John  C.  Le  Dandysme  en  France  (1817-1839).  Geneva:  Droz,  1957.  Pp.  215. 

Frs.S.  15. 

Mr.  Prévost  begins  his  study  of  the  dandy  with  the  early  English  manifestations 
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of  similar  types,  the  macaronis,  the  beaux  or  the  bucks,  but  distinguishes  between 
them  and  the  true  dandies  who,  members  of  the  upper  levels  of  society,  attempted 
by  dress  and  manner  to  set  themselves  apart  from  the  common  herd.  As  for  the  true 
English  dandy,  the  author  finds  that  after  enjoying  an  initial  period  of  good  reputa¬ 
tion,  he  soon  fell  into  disrepute.  Brummell  and  Byron  as  the  two  most  important 
figures,  especially  in  France,  are  discussed  in  greater  detail.  Literary  manifestations 
of  the  dandy  in  England  are  found  to  be  relatively  unimportant. 

The  discussion  of  the  French  scene  begins  with  a  sketch  of  the  increasing  English 
influence  in  France  to  the  point  of  anglomania  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  After  examining  the  French  precursors  of  the  dandy,  petit -maître,  roué, 
muscadin,  fashionable,  Mr.  Prévost  designates  1820-1830  as  the  period  during  which 
the  dandy  reached  full  development,  with  the  following  ten  years  representing  the 
heyday  of  the  type.  1839  is  chosen  as  the  terminal  date  since  it  was  then  that  the 
dandy  gave  way  to  the  lion. 

The  author  then  embarks  on  a  three-fold  study  first  of  the  actual  French  dandies 
and  their  habitat,  second  of  the  dandies  depicted  in  French  literature,  and  finally  of 
the  dandysme  littéraire  which  characterized  many  of  the  works  of  the  period.  Among 
the  dandies  that  appear  in  literature  Mr.  Prévost  concentrates  his  attention  on 
Stendhal’s  Julien  Sorel  and  Lucien  Leuwen  and  on  the  dandies  of  Balzac:  Rastignac, 
Marsay,  and  especially  Trailles.  Beyle’s  heroes  are  found  to  be  only  in  part  dandies. 
In  respect  to  Balzac’s  paintings  of  the  type  the  author  remarks  :  “Balzac  suit  la  mode, 
il  contribue  à  la  former,  et  lorsqu’il  en  écrit  l’histoire,  il  la  fausse.”  (p.  129) 

Mr.  Prévost  defines  dandysme  littéraire  as  the  literary  manifestation  of  “.  .  .ce 
mélange  de  cynisme,  d’insouciance  et  d’impertinence  qui  se  fait  remarquer  dans  la 
conduite  d’un  habitué  de  Tortoni.”  (p.  150)  These  tendencies  are  traced  through 
writers  such  as  Stendhal,  Mérimée,  Balzac,  Musset,  Paul  de  Musset,  and  Gautier. 
The  movement  is  seen  for  the  most  part  as  sterile  but  in  Gautier  are  to  be  found  the 
seeds  of  the  new  concept  of  dandysme  littéraire  which  was  to  evolve  under  Baudelaire 
and  Barbey. 

Mr.  Prévost  has  made  a  solid  contribution  to  the  study  of  one  facet  of  nineteenth- 
century  French  manners  and  their  literary  reflections.  In  particular  the  actions  of 
the  characters  of  Stendhal  and  Balzac  are  more  clearly  understandable  through  the 
background  in  dandysme  offered  by  this  study,  and  a  significant  basis  emerges  for 
comparison  of  the  early  and  late  nineteenth-century  concepts.  The  work  is  very  well 
documented  from  contemporary  sources,  and  extensive  passages  from  these  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  times  are  reproduced  in  the  appendices. 

Northwestern  University  Richard  Switzer 

Civilisation 

Aymé,  Marcel,  Blondin,  Antoine  et  Clobert,  Jean-Paul.  Le  Paris  que  j’aime. 

New  York:  Paris  Book  Center,  1956.  Pp.  127.  $7.95. 

Le  Paris  que  j’ aime  est  un  album  de  photographies  de  la  capitale.  Voulant  remet¬ 
tre  les  vieux  monuments  dans  le  courant  de  l’actualité,  les  trois  artistes  ont  admira¬ 
blement  saisi  le  souffle  immortel  de  cet  héritage  sculpté  de  pierres,  de  vitraux  d’acier, 
pour  le  mêler  aux  arbres,  au  ciel,  aux  “yeux  pervenche  d’une  bouquetière  ou  de 
la  boutique  d’un  crémier.” 

Comme  Victor  Hugo  le  fit  en  1831,  les  photographes  montrent  d’abord  des  saintes 
tours  de  Notre-Dame,  le  panorama  de  la  ville,  vu  à  vol  d’oiseau.  C  est  ce  Paris  cou¬ 
vert  d’une  marée  de  toits,  de  zinc,  de  tuiles  d’ardoises.  Puis  ce  sont  les  multiples  vil¬ 
lages  des  Buttes  Chaumont,  de  Pigalle,  de  Montmartre,  du  Quartier  Latin.  Ce  sont 
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l’Arc  de  Triomphe  du  Carrousel  célébrant  les  victoires  de  Napoléon  un  jour  d’hiver, 
la  Conciergerie,  l’envers  du  Palais  de  Justice  embelli  par  un  passe-partout  de  feuil¬ 
lage  lors  d’une  journée  d’Avril.  C’est  encore  la  petite  fille  courant  après  son  ballon 
sur  l’escalier  du  Luxembourg;  c’est  aussi  le  Paris  des  camelots,  et  des  lutteurs,  des 
manèges  de  La  Place  de  la  Nation,  jadis  lieu  de  l’exécution  d’André  Chénier  et  ces 
veilles  rues  aux  becs  de  gaz  qui  ressemblent  à  des  potences. 

Si  ce  Paris  éternel  et  immortel  devait  un  jour  disparaître  et  si  par  hasard  un 
monument,  une  rue,  un  quartier  pouvait  nous  être  conservé,  sur  lequel  fixerions- 
nous  notre  choix?  Voilà  un  “jeu  amusant  ...  A  plusieurs  personnes  il  est  évidemment 
plus  gai.” 

New  York  University 


René  Mebker 
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The  NIB  is  a  non-profit  making  Service 
Bureau  for  teachers  of  French  at  all 
levels  in  the  United  States  and  several 
Canadian  Provinces.  We  distribute  a 
variety  of  pedagogical  material  designed 
to  aid  in  the  teaching  of  French  at  the 
elementary,  secondary  and  college  levels, 
and  we  try  to  answer  questions  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  teaching  of  French,  studies  in 
France  .  .  .  etc. 

For  materials  available  from  the  NIB 
please  write  to  Mr.  Elio  Zappulla,  De¬ 
partment  of  Modern  Languages,  Brook¬ 
lyn  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  make  all 
checks  payable  to  Mr.  Elio  Zappulla. 

GENERAL  LIST  OF  MATERIAL  DISTRIBUTED 
BY  THE  NIB 

This  list  cancels  all  previous  lists. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

We  take  and  forward  subscription  for  the 
following  publications: 

a)  The  French  Review,  the  official  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  AATF ;  six  issues  a  year: 
$4.00. 

b)  France- Amérique,  the  weekly  French 
newspaper  in  North  America;  special 
rates  for  teachers  and  students:  $4.00  for 
ten  months;  $4.50  for  one  year. 

c)  Revue  de  la  Pensée  Française,  monthly, 
$5.00. 

d)  La  Documentation  Française  Illustrée, 


monthly:  $3.25  a  year;  samples  available 
upon  request,  twenty  cents  a  copy. 

e)  La  Documentation  Française  Photo¬ 
graphique,  twenty  issues  a  year:  $8.00; 
samples  available  upon  request:  twenty- 
five  cents  a  copy. 

f)  La  Classe  de  Français,  monthly  “revue 
pour  l’enseignement  du  français”,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Librairie  des  Méridiens; 
8  issues  a  year,  October-July,  50  pages  an 
issue:  $3.00  a  year;  one  sample,  twenty- 
five  cents. 

MAPS 

Note-book  size  maps  of  France;  two 
cents  a  map  : 

1.  Villes  principales,  cours  d’eau; 

2.  Anciennes  Provinces; 

3.  Départements; 

4.  Agriculture; 

5.  Industries; 

6.  Chemins  de  fer; 

7.  Monuments  et  lieux  historiques; 

8.  Villes  historiques  et  artistiques; 

9.  Villes  d’eau,  plages,  tourisme; 

10.  Carte  muette; 

11.  Paris; 

12.  La  langue  française  dans  le  monde. 

BOOKS 

a)  Introducing  France,  by  The  Centre 
d’Exchanges  Internationaux,  21  rue 
Béranger,  Paris  Me:  3"  by  4",  350  p; 
maps  and  illustrations;  very  practical 
for  high -schools  and  colleges  ;  in  English  : 
seventy -five  cents. 

b)  Terres  et  Villages  de  France,  a  splendid 
collection  of  beautiful  photographs,  por¬ 
traits,  scenes  and  sceneries,  with  brief 
texts  by  La  Documentation  Française: 
$2.25. 
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c)  Audio-Visual  Aids  and  Techniques  in 
the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  (Re¬ 
port  and  Demonstrations  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Teaching  Aids  and  Techniques  of 
the  1955  North  East  Conference  on  the 
Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages),  120  p.: 
$1.00. 

d)  Le  Français  Elémentaire,  méthode 
progressive  de  français  parlé,  by  G. 
Mauger  and  G.  Gougenheim,  premier  and 
second  livrets,  122  p.  each:  one  dollar 
each  book.  Also:  three  10"  L.P.  records 
of  the  Premier  Livret,  by  the  Encyclo¬ 
pédie  Sonore,  Paris:  $18.00. 

e)  War  Course  (194-3),  79  p.  book,  includ¬ 
ing  20  p.  of  well  organized  military  vo¬ 
cabulary:  twenty-five  cents. 

f)  Dictionnaire  français-anglais  et  an¬ 
glais-français  (Cestre-Guibillon),  Hatier, 
Paris,  450  p.,  4"  by  6":  $1.50. 

g)  French  Science  and  its  Discoveries 
since  the  17th  cent.,  230  pp.,  by  M.  Caul- 
lery:  thirty  cents; 

h)  Opportunities  in  Foreign  Languages, 
96  pp.,  by  Th.  Huebener:  $1.00; 

i)  Les  Albums  de  l’Oncle  Max,  by  Frances 
Patterson:  No.  1,  “Nos  amis  les  Ani¬ 
maux’';  No.  2,  “Jeannot  Lapin”;  No.  3, 
“Paul  et  Paulette”.  These  3  Albums  are 
planned  for  children  of  the  primary 
grades  as  an  introduction  to  reading  in 
French:  fifty  cents  each  album; 

j)  Speak  and  Read  French,  vol.  II,  A.  and 
L.  Bégué,  Phonotapes  Inc.,  248  W.  49, 
New  York,  1956,  93  p.,  5"  by  7".  A  vocab¬ 
ulary  of  over  3000  words  arranged  by 
topics;  patterns  of  practical  everyday 
conversation.  For  teachers  and  students: 
$1.65.  Also:  two  12"  L.P.  records  of  same: 
$11.00  (records  and  book). 

k)  Langue  et  Civilisation  françaises  by 
G.  Mauger  (Librairie  Hachette)  Vol.  I — 
Grammar,  readings,  review  exercises, 
dialogues,  and  many  photographs.  Ex¬ 
cellent  for  elementary  purposes.  230  pp. 
$2.85 

Vol.  II — more  advanced  than  first  vol¬ 


ume — vocabulary  of  social  and  economic 
life  of  France,  many  readings,  literary 
passages,  36  pp.  of  photos.  280  pp.  $3.30 
Vol.  IV — (Civilization) — Different  as¬ 
pects  of  France  examined  through  the 
works  of  her  great  writers — many  notes, 
introductions,  questions.  Excellent  guide 
and  tool  for  understanding  French  civili¬ 
zation.  522  pp.  Illustrated.  End-map. 
$4.20 

BOOKLETS,  PAMPHLETS,  MANUALS 

a)  Le  Français  Elémentaire,  a  68  p.  book¬ 
let  published  by  the  Publications  de 
l’Education  Nationale,  containing  the 
vocabulary  and  grammar  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  group  of  French  professors  and 
educators,  constitute  the  “français  élé¬ 
mentaire”:  eighty  cents  a  copy. 

b)  La  France,  La  Documentation  Fran¬ 
çaise,  280  p.,  in  French,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  and  well  documented  on  the  Insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  IVth  Republic,  the  social, 
economic,  intellectual  and  artistic  life  of 
France:  $1.25;  may  be  used  as  a  good 
supplementary  text  in  Civilization 
courses. 

c)  Some  facts  on  France,  a  small  32  p. 
pamphlet  prepared  by  France-Actuelle: 
forty  cents  a  copy. 

d)  Science  et  Vie,  a  special  issue  on 
“l’Electricité,”  160  p.,  fifty  cents.  Excel¬ 
lent  outside  reading  for  science  majors. 

e)  Vocational  Opportunities  for  Foreign 
Language  Students,  37  p.,  by  Dr.  Th. 
Huebener;  third  revised  edition:  thirty 
cents. 

f)  Mémentos  Usuels — prepared  in  France  ; 
clear,  handy  guides  and  charts  on  various 
subjects;  7-page  card -board  folders,  8" 
by  5". 

The  following  titles  sell  for  65  cents  each  : 

Orthographe 
Grammaire  Française 
Composition  Française 
Lecture  Expliquée 
Rhétorique 
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Morphologie  Latine 

Syntaxe  Latine 

Arithmétique 

Trigonométrie 

Anglais 

Allemand 

The  following  Mémentos  sell  for  75  cents 
each: 

Littérature  Française 
Histoire  (France  et  Europe) 

Histoire  (Révolution  Française  et 
Empire) 

Géographie  (régions  françaises) 
Algèbre 

Sciences  Naturelles  (Anatomie  et 
Physiologie  humaines) 

Chansons  allemandes  (29) 

FILMSTRIPS 

We  currently  have  the  following  film¬ 
strips  in  stock;  black  and  white;  $2.00 
each.  When  ordering,  please  give  alter¬ 
nate  choices: 

a)  Geography:  Alsace;  Bretagne;  Nor¬ 
mandie;  Jura;  Cévennes;  Massif  Armori¬ 
cain;  Vosges  et  Ardennes;  Massif  Cen¬ 
tral;  les  Alpes;  les  Pyrénées;  la  Manche 
et  la  Mer  du  Nord;  les  Côtes  de  l’Atlan¬ 
tique;  les  Côtes  de  la  Méditerranée;  la 
Seine;  le  Rhône;  la  Meuse,  l’Escaut,  le 
Rhin;  la  Vallée  de  la  Haute  et  Basse 
Durance;  Notre  capitale,  Paris;  Grandes 
Villes  de  France;  Villages  de  France;  la 
Vie  dans  une  petite  Ville; 

b)  Art:  l’Eglise  romane;  l’Eglise  go¬ 
thique;  le  Château  de  la  Renaissance;  les 
Cités  de  Vaucluse;  les  Trois  Soeurs 
Cisterciennes  ;  V aison-la-Romaine  ; 

c)  People  :  Molière  ;  N apoléon  1er  ;  Vigny  ; 
Delacroix;  Hugo;  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul; 
Jeanne  d’Arc;  Dupleix  et  Montcalm; 
Lamartine; 

d)  History:  les  Origines;  les  Outils  en 
pierre;  le  Moyen-Age;  la  Société  au 
Moyen-Age;  la  Renaissance;  la  Réforme; 
la  Monarchie  Absolue;  la  Vie  française 
au  17e  et  18e  s.;  la  Révolution  et  l’Em¬ 


pire;  Vercingétoxir;  les  Germains  en 
Gaule;  les  Normans;  les  Paysans;  le  Roi 
Louis  VI;  de  Charlemagne  à  Saint  Louis; 
Grandes  Inventions  et  Découvertes;  le 
Siècle  de  Louis  XIV  ;  la  Troisième  Ré¬ 
publique;  la  Guerre  de  Cent  Ans. 

POSTCARDS 

Artistic  Water-color  post-cards  (made  in 
France) : 

1.  Le  Folklore  de  France:  Provincial 
Costumes,  male  and  female;  twenty  dif¬ 
ferent  folders,  each  containing  ten  cards; 
each  folder:  $1.25.  Bretagne,  Provence, 
Pyrénées,  Normandie,  Limousin,  Bour¬ 
gogne,  Auvergne,  Alsace,  Alpes,  Savoie, 
Flandre,  Pays  Basque; 

2.  Children’s  Costumes  of  the  Provinces  : 
forty  different  cards:  ten  cents  each; 

3.  French  Fashion  through  the  Ages: 
one  folder,  16  cards:  $2.10; 

4.  Paris  through  the  centuries;  one 
folder,  16  cards:  $2.10; 

5.  Le  Vieux  Paris  pittoresque:  one 
folder:  $2.10; 

6.  La  Parisienne  from  the  15th  to  the 
19th  cent.;  five  different  folders;  each 
folder,  16  cards:  $2.10; 

7.  Coats  of  arms  of  French  cities  and 
Provinces;  one  folder,  24  cards:  $3.10; 

8.  Santons  de  la  crèche  provençale;  one 
folder,  25  cards:  $3.10. 

All  these  cards  are  very  attractive  and 
can  help  decorate  class-room  walls  and 
Bulletin  boards. 

REPRINTS 

a)  Common  mistakes  in  grammar  and 
vocabulary,  a  reprint  from  Prof.  Helène 
Harvitt’s  article  in  the  French  Review, 
October  1952:  ten  cents  a  copy. 

b)  Common  mistakes  in  pronunciation,  a 
reprint  from  Prof.  Lois  Gaudin’s  article 
in  the  French  Review,  May  1953  :  fifteen 
cents  a  copy. 
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c)  Foreign  Languages  and  Job  Oppor¬ 
tunities,  a  reprint  from  Prof.  Lois  Gau¬ 
din ’s  article  in  The  Modern  Language 
Journal,  December  1951:  ten  cents  a 
copy. 

d)  Dynamic  French  Culture,  prescrip¬ 
tions  for  a  successful  Assembly  Quiz 
Program,  a  four-page  paper,  by  Mr.  Eli 
Blume:  six  cents  a  copy; 

e)  What  is  your  Realia  Quotient?,  by  Mrs . 
M.  Robinove:  six  cents; 

f)  French  in  the  Elementary  School: 
Teaching  Materials:  a  Bibliography  of 
FLES  material,  prepared  by  Laura  B. 
Johnson’s  committee.  As  printed  in  the 
May  1957  issue  of  the  French  Review  :  ten 
cents. 

g)  Languages  for  Life,  a  pamphlet  pre¬ 
pared  by  Prof.  Mario  Pei:  six  cents. 

h)  On  French  Science,  a  short  bibliogra¬ 
phy,  by  Prof.  L.  Sas:  six  cents; 

i)  We  still  have  some  of  the  newsletters 
and  articles  (see  list  in  the  February 
issue  of  the  French  Review)  published  by 
the  Foreign  Language  Program  of  the 
MLA  (6  Washington  Square  North,  New 
York  3)  ;  six  cents. 

SONGS 

a)  Songs,  fifteen  sheets,  words  and 
music:  two  cents  a  sheet: 

Mon  père  m’a  donné  un  mari; 

Chanson  de  la  mariée; 

Ne  pleure  pas  Jeannette,  Trois  jeunes 
tambours  ; 

A  la  claire  fontaine;  Chevaliers  de  la 
table  ronde; 

La  vigne  au  vin;  Qu’est-ce  qui  passe  ici 
si  tard? 

J’ai  perdu  le  do  de  ma  clarinette; 

En  passant  par  la  Lorraine; 

Ma  Normandie,  Les  filles  de  La 
Rochelle  ; 

Le  temps  des  cerises; 

Le  chant  de  la  libération; 

Fleur  de  Paris; 


La  Gauloise; 

C’est  la  France  de  demain; 

Voice  nos  amis. 

b)  Chantons  la  France,  53  songs,  112  p. 
illustrated,  Les  Presses  d’Ile  de  France, 
1955,  $1.25. 

c)  Dix  Chants  de  Noël,  in  a  neat  little 
brochure,  Les  Presses  d’Ile  de  France: 
thirty-five  cents. 

MISCELLANY 

French  commemorative  stamp  en¬ 
largements,  black  and  white  prints,  11" 
by  16".  Write  directly  to  Prof.  D.  Girard, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.,  New 
York  27,  for  free  list  and  prices. 

RECORDINGS 

We  will  record  on  magnetic  tape  any 
material  you  wish  your  students  to  hear; 
one  or  two  voices;  one  or  two  tracks; 
slow  (3%  ips)  or  fast  (7J-£  ips)  speed. 
For  further  details  write  to  Pierre 
Capretz,  French  Department,  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity. 

NEW  DOCUMENTARY  FILMS  FROM  FRANCE 

Toute  la  mémoire  d’un  monde 

A  film  on  the  National  Library  in 
Paris  showing  its  buildings  and  how  they 
are  constantly  modernized  and  expanded 
(mainly  by  digging  underground).  The 
camera  follows  a  newly  acquired  book 
through  its  processing  and  leads  us  into 
the  rooms  where  the  Library  treasures 
are  kept  (ancient  and  modern  manu¬ 
scripts,  medals,  the  Baghdad  stone,  etc.) 
and  into  the  workshops  where  old  pre¬ 
cious  books  are  restored.  Commentary 
in  French  spoken  by  Jacques  Dumesnil. 

Le  Théâtre  National  Populaire 

A  film  on  one  of  the  two  most  famous 
theatres  in  France  showing  its  home  :  the 
Palais  de  Chaillot;  a  rehearsal  for 
Molière’s  Don  Juan  with  Jean  Vilar 
directing;  its  tours  in  the  suburbs  of 
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Paris,  the  provinces  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  ;  a  scene  from  Macbeth  performed  in 
the  court-yard  of  the  Popes  Palace  in 
Avignon  with  Maria  Casares  as  Lady 
Macbeth  and  the  last  scene  of  Le  Prince 
de  Hombourg  with  Girard  Philipe.  The 
commentary,  in  French,  is  clear;  the 
dialogues  recorded  on  the  spot  are  some¬ 
what  uneven. 

Statues  d’épouvante 

This  defense  of  modern  art  shows  the 
early  years  of  Fernand  Léger,  Jacques 
Villon,  Picasso,  Braque,  Delaunay,  Juan 
Gris;  their  association  with  poets  such 
as  Apollinaire,  Reverdy,  Max  Jacob, 
Blaise  Cendrars  ;  the  rebukes  and  insults 
of  the  critics  and  the  gradual  acceptance 
of  their  art  which  has  influenced  all  of 
modern  civilization.  Works  of  art  from 
Musée  d’Art  Moderne,  Paris;  Museum 
of  Modern  Art,  New  York;  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Modern  Art;  Musée  de 
l’Opéra,  Paris;  Galerie  Kurt  Valentin, 
New  York,  etc. 

New  Kodachrome  slides  on  France 

The  Lambert  Foundation,  Franco- 
American  Audio-Visual  Distribution 
Center,  Box  352,  Gambier,  Ohio,  has 
announced  the  release  of  several  new 
series  of  2  x  2,  35  mm  Kodachrome  slides 
in  cardboard  mounts  : 

France,  the  Atlantic  Coast.  30  color 
slides,  $7.50.  Coastal  plains;  beaches; 
towns;  fishing;  shipping;  people. 

France,  the  Mediterranean  Coast.  30 
color  slides,  $7.50.  Coastal  plains;  neigh¬ 
boring  highlands;  tourist  centers, 
mountain  villages;  historic  sites;  people. 

Stained  glass  windows.  30  color  slides, 
$7.50.  From  the  1953  exhibit,  Paris, 
Musée  des  Arts  Décoratifs.  Some  of  the 
most  beautiful  stained  glass  windows  of 
the  12th  to  the  16th  centuries  in  French 
Cathedrals  and  churches. 

Mont  Saint-Michel.  30  color  slides, 
$7.50.  Aerial  views  of  the  abbey;  details 
of  interior  and  exterior  architecture;  the 
sea  and  the  island;  tourists  and  shops. 


Education  in  France 

The  number  of  students  entering 
school  in  France,  this  fall,  was  superior 
to  last  year’s  number  by  200,000  in 
primary  schools,  60,000  in  secondary 
schools  and  10,000  in  technical  schools. 
The  number  of  students  is  expected  to 
increase  at  a  fast  rate  until  1963. 

Some  11,500  new  class  rooms  had  to  be 
opened  this  year  in  primary  and  second¬ 
ary  schools  alone  and  a  corresponding 
number  of  new  teaching  positions  had  to 
be  created. 

A  good  word  for  French  from  M.l.T. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  has  published  a  4  page  pamphlet 
stressing  the  importance  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  foreign  languages  for  the  future 
scientist  and  engineer.  Here  is  what 
concerns  French: 

In  genera]  the  French  are  at  their  best 
in  treating  the  sciences  in  their  pure 
or  theoretical  aspects.  In  many  of  these 
areas,  French  thought  is  preeminent 
and  French  is  a  scientific  language  of 
importance.  There  also  exists  in 
French,  as  in  German,  a  considerable 
backlog  of  scientific  literature,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  biology,  mathematics,  phys¬ 
ics  and  chemistry. 

Fellowships,  scholarships,  exchanges 

ACLS  Grants. 

The  ACLS  (American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies)  is  making  available 
$100,000  for  grants  to  aid  humanistic  re¬ 
search  during  the  academic  year  1958-9. 
The  grants  will  provide  varying  amounts, 
depending  on  need,  not  to  exceed  $3,000 
each. 

Grants  may  be  used  for  travel  neces¬ 
sary  to  gain  access  to  materials,  for 
clerical  and  stenographic  assistance,  for 
the  reproduction  of  materials,  and  in  a 
limited  number  of  cases  for  assistance  in 
publication. 

Application  forms  should  be  requested 
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from  the  ACLS  Grants  Program,  2101  R 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington  8,  D.C.  Com¬ 
pleted  applications  should  be  received 
by  January  15  and  March  15,  1958. 

France — Summer  Seminar  1958 — 
Twenty-five  grants  to  attend  an  8-week 
summer  seminar  in  France  are  announced 
for  American  high  school  and  junior 
college  teachers  of  French  Language  and 
literature.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
teachers  under  40  years  of  age  who  have 
a  master’s  degree  and  who  have  never 
been  to  France. 

The  award  will  include  maintenance, 
tuition,  and  local  travel  costs  in  France. 
The  grantee  will  be  responsible  for  the 
cost  of  his  round-trip  overseas  travel, 
but  reservations  for  ocean  transportation 
will  be  made  for  him.  The  seminar  is  an 
intensive  study  course  and  no  provision 
is  made  for  dependents  to  accompany 
grantees.  It  will  begin  late  in  June  and 
will  include  :  a  shipboard  refresher  course 
in  French  conducted  by  a  French  pro¬ 
fessor;  five  weeks  in  Paris  for  intensive 
courses  in  French  conversation  and 
phonetics;  study  of  French  civilization 
and  pedagogic  methods;  coordinated 
field  trips;  and  two  weeks  at  a  French 
provincial  university  summer  session. 

Exchange — Four  teaching  positions  in 
France  are  announced  for  secondary 
school  and  junior  college  teachers  of 
French.  Teaching  assignments  will  be  in 
the  field  of  English  language  and  Ameri¬ 
can  literature  and  civilization.  United 
States  teachers  will  exchange  positions 
with  four  French  teachers  of  English 
whose  credentials  will  be  submitted  to 
American  school  authorities  for  ap¬ 
proval.  American  teachers  will  receive 
round-trip  transportation  and  an  allow¬ 
ance  in  French  currency  to  cover  their 
maintenance  and  the  maintenance  of 
accompanying  dependents,  not  to  exceed 
four  in  number.  Preference  will  be  given 
to  teachers  under  40  years  of  age  who 
possess  a  master’s  or  doctor’s  degree. 


Belgium-Luxembourg — Three  teaching 
positions  are  announced  in  Belgium- 
Luxembourg  for  secondary  school  and 
junior  college  teachers  of  French,  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  American  civilization  and 
literature  whose  schools  will  accept  a 
Belgian  exchange  teacher.  American 
teachers  will  not  replace  their  Belgian 
counterparts,  but  they  will  supplement 
the  work  of  Belgian  teachers  of  English 
in  the  areas  of  conversation,  American 
life,  history,  literature,  and  contempo¬ 
rary  American  problems.  Candidates  for 
these  awards  should  have  at  least  a 
master’s  degree  and  be  under  50  years 
of  age.  Belgian  teachers  of  French  and 
possibly  history  will  be  offered  in  ex¬ 
change  for  American  teachers.  Creden¬ 
tials  of  Belgian  teachers  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  American  school  authorities 
for  approval.  Belgian  teachers  should  be 
paid  a  salary  in  accordance  with  their 
qualifications  and  experience.  American 
teachers  will  receive  round-trip  trans¬ 
portation  and  an  allowance  in  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  host  country  to  cover  their 
maintenance  and  the  maintenance  of 
accompanying  dependents,  not  to  exceed 
four  in  number. 

Cambodia,  Haiti,  Laos,  Morocco  and 
Tunisia.  Teaching  positions  have  be¬ 
come  available  in  these  countries  for 
teachers  of  English  who  are  proficient  in 
the  French  language.  Preference  for 
these  positions  will  be  given  to  single, 
male  candidates.  Awards  for  teachers 
selected  for  these  positions  will  be  pay¬ 
able  in  dollars  and  will  include  round- 
trip  transportation. 

Application  forms  and  information  on 
the  above  opportunities  may  be  re¬ 
quested  from:  Teacher  Exchange  Sec¬ 
tion,  Educational  Exchange  and  Train¬ 
ing  Branch,  Division  of  International 
Education,  Office  of  Education,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Ready  January  2! 


hier  et  aujourd'hui 

PREMIÈRES  LECTURES  LITTÉRAIRES 

Selected  and  edited  by 

Germaine  Brée,  Anne  Prioieau  Jones, 

New  York  University  Lawrence  College 

This  new  reader  is  designed  for  second-  or  third-semester 
college  French  courses.  Sixteen  selections,  representative 
of  French  literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present, 
are  included — none  are  simplified,  although  two  medieval 
poems  are  presented  in  modern  French  versions.  Headnotes 
to  the  readings  furnish  biographical  and  critical  informa¬ 
tion,  exceptional  language  usages  are  explained  in  foot¬ 
notes,  and  there  is  a  general  vocabulary.  Appended  to  each 
prose  selection  are  exercises  and  questions  that  aid  com¬ 
prehension  and  emphasize  correct  usage  and  vocabulary 
growth.  I93  p^s 

EXERCISES  STIMULATE  student  thought  and 
discussion  as  well  as  furnish  basic  review  and 

*  vocabulary  building.  They  afford  ample  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  both  oral  and  written  practice. 

STORIES  AND  POEMS  REPRESENT  a  va¬ 
riety  of  styles,  moods,  and  points  of  view.  The 

•  longer  ones  are  divided  into  sections  which  stu¬ 
dents  can  well  encompass  in  a  single  assign¬ 
ment. 

Writings  by:  Marcel  Aymé,  Marie  de  France,  Alphonse 
Daudet  Paul  Verlaine,  Anatole  France,  Charles  d’Orléans, 
Colette’  Robert  Desnos,  Jean  de  La  Fontaine  Jacques 
Prévert,  Henri  Pourrat,  Jules  Supervielle,  Andre  Cride, 
Denis  Diderot,  Jacques  Guicharnaud. 
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LE  MONT  SAINT  MICHEL. .  LES  BAUX  DE  PROVENCE 


vient  de  paraître 
LAROUSSE  POUR  TOUS 

Sous  un  format  réduit  et  pour  un  prix  modique,  un  vocabulaire  très  complet 
de  la  langue  française  avec  des  explications  claires  et  précises. 

Un  volume  relié  {11  x  17  cm),  824  pages,  47  planches  et  10  cartes  en  noir,  8 
planches  hors  texte  en  couleurs. 

pour  paraître  prochainement 

ENCYCLOPEDIE  POUR  LA  JEUNESSE 

Tome  I— Ce  premier  volume  d’un  série  qui  constituera  le  fond  de  biblio¬ 
thèque  des  jeunes,  correspond  aux  programmes  de  la  classe  de  6e  des  lycées 
français.  Abondamment  illustré,  avec  des  contes  et  anecdotes,  il  présente 
d’une  façon  agréable  les  connaissances  que  doit  avoir  un  enfant  de  11  à 
13  ans. 

Un  volume  relié  {16,  5  x  23  cm),  480  pages,  500  illustrations  en  noir  et  en 
couleurs. 

from  your  usual  bookseller  or  LAROUSSE,  114  boulevard  Raspail,  Paris  6 


TERRE  D’ALSACE 


ASPECTS  ™ 
de  FRANCE  | 


INTEGRATED  Audio-Visual 
MATERIALS  FOR 
INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH 
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6  10  minute  color  MOTION  PICTURES  r— 
WITH  SLIDES,  TAPES,  STUDENTS’  WORK-  ^ 
BOOKS  AND  INSTRUCTORS’  GUIDES...  5 


— Wall  Maps — 


> 

WRITE.  .  2 

CO 

Audio-Visual  Materials  > 

Consultation  Bureau  5 

O 

WAYNE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  Z 

O 

Detroit  2,  Michigan  Q 

m 
C 

LE  HAUT  DE  CAGNES 


Write  for  information 

Denoyer-Geppert  Co. 

Headquarters  for  French-Text  Maps 
5235  Ravenswood  Ave. ,  Chicago  40 


FRENCH  TEXT 

Physical — Political — Historical 
Agricultural— Industrial— Commercial 


Map  F24p  France,  Historical-Political 
Size  50  x  40v  Scale  19  miles  to  the  inch 
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Study  &  Travel  season 

in  FRANCE 


Here  it  is!  Just  Released ! 


53  Days,  All-expense  $740 

»?,Study  at  the  University  of  Grenoble  in  the 
French  Alps  next  summer  . . .  live  with  French 
families  . . .  local  excursions  and  opportunity  for 
extended  travel  through  France  &  other  parts 
of  Europe. 

•  The  extremely  low  cost  of  $740  includes 
round-trip  ocean  transportation  and  all  ex¬ 
penses  for  33  days  in  Europe,  with  optional 
extension  trip  through  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  England,  Belgium,  Holland,  Austria, 
and  France  available  for  $345. 

•  University  credit  through  both  the  Univer¬ 
sity  4  of  Grenoble  and  Willamette  University, 
Salem,  Oregon. 

Other  trips  to  all  parts  of  Europe,  Mexico, 
South  America,  Around  the  World  and  the 
Orient. 

America’ s  Foremost  Organization 
for  Educational  Travel” 


IITA 


STUDENTS  INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL  ASSOCIATION 


545  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y . MU2-6544 

323  Geary  Street  San  Francisco  2,  CaL . EX2-7370 

530  West  6th  Street,  Los  Angeles  14,  CaL . VA-7144 

332  So.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  4,  III . HA-2557 


Another  interesting  and  enlight¬ 
ening  film  for  the  use  of  students 
of  the  French  language  : 

“VISAGES  de  la  VILLE  LUMIERE” 

Film  ^  4  of  the 

ACCENT  AIGU 

CONVERSATIONAL  FILM  SERIES 

•  FOR  INFORMATION  REGARDING 
SALES  and  RENTALS 
Write  to 

FOCUS  FILMS  CO. 

1385  WESTWOOD  BLVD. 

LOS  ANGELES  24,  CALIF. 


MON  LAROUSSE  EN  IMAGES 


Here  is  a  new  and  highly  successful  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  study  of  French  for 
Deginners. 

A  lasting  incentive  to  the  young  stu¬ 
dent  of  French. 


$4.25 


STECHERT-HAFNER,  inc. 


FOUNDED  IN  NEW  YORK  1872 


et- a 


"J-lte  Cr]/Vvtll  a  JLetuLinfl  czSntetnational  {0fcekAe  IL 

31  EAST  10th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Our  85th  Anniversary 
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POUR  L’ETUDE  du  FRANÇAIS 


COURS  de 

LANGUE  et  de  CIVILISATION 
FRANÇAISES 


par  G.MAUGER,  agrégé  de  l’Université 
directeur  de  l’Ecole  pratique  de  l’Alliance  française. 
VIENT  DE  PARAITRE: 

TOME  rv 

La  France  et  ses  Ecrivains 

par  G.  MAUGER  et  M.  BRUÈZIERES 

(Ce  volume,  très  illustré,  constitue  un  ensemble  de  TEXTES 
CHOISIS  susceptible  d’être  utilisé  par  le  Corps  enseignant  in¬ 
dépendamment  du  “Cours  Complet”. 

Déjà  parus: 

Tome  1  (1ère  et  2°  années) . Un  volume. 

avec  la  collaboration  de  J.  LAMAISON  et  M.A. 
HAMEAU. 


Tome  2  (  3°  et  4°  années) . Un  volume. 

avec  la  collaboration  de  J.  LAMAISON. 

( Cette  collection  est  publiée  sous 
le  patronage  de  V Alliance  Française). 


LIBRAIRIE  HACHETTE  —PARIS— 

Informez-vous  auprès  de  votre  libraire  habituel 


New  Lantern  Slide  Series 

A  LIMITED  EDITION  TO  BE  RELEASED  FEBRUARY  15,  195' 

$  11:  Street  Sign  in  Paris 

30  color  slides*  $7.50  Posters,  store  windows,  metro  maps,  etc.,  with  streei 
scenes. 

$  12  :  Rural  France 

30  color  slides*  $7.50  Village  and  farm  views,  by  a  summer  motorist. 

$  13  :  Versailles 

30  color  slides*  $7.50  The  palace  and  the  gardens. 

%  14:  Sightseeing  in  the  Louvre  Museum 

30  color  slides*  $7.50  The  Egyptian,  Greek  and  Roman  collections  of  sculptun 

#  15  :  Peasant  and  town  life  in  the  Middle  Ages 

30  color  slides*  $7.50  Illustration  from  illuminated  MSS  in  the  Bibliothèque 
Nationale. 


*  All  slides  are  2x2  (Ivodachromes  35  mm)  in  cardboard  mounts.  The  above 
sets  may  be  ordered  at  a  special  pre-publication  price  of  $6.00  up  to  Januarj 
15,  1958. 

A  few  copies  of  the  10  series  already  released  are  still  available.  Out  of  prinl 
series  may  be  obtained  by  special  order,  at  about  $12.00  per  series. 

Lambert  Foundation  Box  352,  Gambier  Ohio 

FRANCO-AMERICAN  AUDIO-VISUAL  DISTRIBUTION  CENTER 
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Realia  Exhibit 
of  AATF 

For  display  in 

High  Schools,  Colleges, 
and  at  Teachers  Meetings 

Contains  illustrated 
books,  magazines,  news¬ 
papers,  coins,  pictures, 
etc.  purchased  in  France 
this  past  summer. 

ONLY  COST 

Transportation  charges  one  way 
Maximum  charges  $5.00 

Now  accepting  dates  for 
1957-1958 

Address  inquiries  to 

Dr.  Minnie  M.  Miller 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
EMPORIA,  KANSAS 

Do  You  Teach 

FRANCE 

ART 

GEOGRAPHY 

Regular  Programs  of 

FILMS 

TRANSPARENCIES 

FILMSTRIPS 

BULLETIN  BOARD 
EXHIBITS 

For  Free  Catalogue  Apply: 

Society  for 

French-Americon  Cultural  Services 
and  Educational  Aid  (FACSEA) 

972  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  21,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale:  Kodachrome  Transparencies 
Sound  Tapes 

TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

invites  you  to  join  its 
Seventh  Annual 
SUMMER  PROGRAM 

in 

PARIS 

based  on  the  French  Language 
and  Civilization  courses  of  the 

SORBONNE 

under  the  guidance  of 

PROFESSOR  M.  HELEN  DUNCAN 

The  total  cost  of 

$495 

plus  $15  registration  fee 

.covers: 

THE  SORBONNE — Temple  University  will 
give  4  semester  hours  of  credit  to  enrollees 
who  meet  the  academic  requirements  in  one 
of  the  two  courses  offered  by  the  Sorbonne; 
TRAVEL  by  air,  special  flights  to  Europe  be¬ 
tween  June  22  and  July  n,  from  Europe  be¬ 
tween  Aug.  16  and  Sept.  2  and  (at  an  addi¬ 
tional  cost  of  $i5-$2o  each  way)  by  student 
ships,  minimum  rate  staterooms; 
ACCOMMODATIONS — July  12  through 
Aug.  16,  in  approved  college  residence  halls, 
with  double  occupancy; 

THE  PROGRAM — the  Temple  University 
faculty  will  hold  conferences,  advise  and 
assist  in  academic  work,  and  direct  a  com¬ 
prehensive  series  of  lecture  tours  in  Paris 
and  to  Versailles,  Malmaison,  St.  Germain, 
St.  Denis,  Fontainebleau  and  Barbizon;  tick¬ 
ets  to  the  Comédie  Française  and  to  the 
Opéra  will  be  supplied. 

STUDY  ABROAD  INC. 

250  West  57th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
wUI  make  all  technical  arrangements. 

LIMITED  ENROLLMENT 

For  complete  information  and  application  blank 
•write  to  the 

Director  of  Summer  Sessions 

TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 
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Stéphane  MALLARMÉ 

Selected  Poems 

With  English  Translations  and  Notes 
By  C.  F.  MacIntyre 

Forty-three  poems,  including  “L’Après-midi  d’un 
Faune,”  by  the  leading  poet  of  French  symbolism. 
MacIntyre’s  notes  will  help  the  reader  savor  the 
translations  and  the  original  French  verses,  which 
appear  on  facing  pages. 

Cloth,  $ 3.50,  paper,  $1.50 

At  your  bookstore 

UNIVERSITY  of  CALIFORNIA 

PRESS  Address:  Berkeley  4,  California 


AATF  PLACEMENT  BUREAU 

The  AATF  makes  available  to  all  its  members  the  services  of  its  own 
Placement  Bureau.  This  is  a  non-profit  arrangement,  no  commissions 
being  charged  either  to  candidates  placed  or  to  their  employers.  All 
fees  are  used  to  carry  out  and  improve  the  activities  of  the  Bureau. 

Registration  Fee  $4.00  Annual  Renewal  $3.00 

Fee  for  reinstatement  $4.00 

For  further  information,  write  : 

Professor  Raymond  P.  Poggenburg,  Jr. 

Carleton  College  Northfield,  Minnesota 
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EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
Julian  Harris 

University  of  Wisconsin  (Bascom  Hall,  Madison  6,  Wise.) 


BOOK  REVIEW  EDITORS 


Textbooks 
Elton  Hocking 
Purdue 
University 


Creative  Works 
Germaine  Brée 
New  York  University 
(Washington  Square) 


Scholarly  Works 
Jean  Misrahi 
Fordham  University 
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Laurence  W.  Wylii 
Haverford  College 


ASSOCIATE  EDITORS 


Literary  Articles:  Joseph  M.  Carrière,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia;  Leroy  C.  Breunig, 
Columbia  University;  Alphonse  Roche, 
Northwestern  University;  Ira  O.  Wade, 
Princeton  University. 
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ington;  Joseph  S.  Stookins,  Loomis 
School,  Windsor,  Conn. 
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Charles  A.  Knudson,  University  o 
Illinois;  André  Malécot,  University  o 
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Audio-visual  Aids:  George  Borglum 
Wayne  University;  Renée  J.  Fulton 
Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City 
Lois  Gaudin,  Brooklyn  College. 

French  in  Elementary  Schools:  James  H 
Grew,  Phillips  Academy  (Andover). 

National  Information  Bureau  News:  Ah 
mand  Bégué,  Brooklyn  College. 
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BUSINESS  MANAGERS 


Leon  S.  Roudiez 

Pennsylvania  State  Univ.,  University  Park, 
Penna. 
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Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Con¬ 
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PARMI  LES  MEILLEURS 


CONTES 

Seventeen  of  the  best — and  only  the  “best”  short  stories  by 
seven  great  writers  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries  are  included  in  this  anthology,  selected  and 
edited  by  Professor  François  Denoeu  of  Dartmouth 
College  and  published  by  Henry  Holt  and  Company.  (383 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York.) 

The  collection  is  highly  selective.  There  are  five  stories 
each  from  the  great  masters  Maupassant  and  Daudet; 
there  are  two  stories  each  from  Mérimée  and  Balzac;  there 
is  a  sampling  only  of  twentieth  century  authors,  one  in 
story  each  from  Villiers  de  l’lsle  Adam,  George  Duhamel 
and  Jean  Paul  Sartre. 

Professor  Denoeu  presents  the  stories  as  they  were 
written — entirely  unsimplified,  and  all  but  three  are  given 
in  their  entirety.  But,  since  the  collection  is  designed  for 
use  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  the  editorial  aids 
are  unusually  full.  Definitions,  explanations  (in  simple 
French)  and  background  information  are  given  in  notes 
paged  with  the  text.  Exercises  and  a  complete  vocabulary 
are  appended. 

CONTENTS:  Maupassant:  Le  petit  fût;  La  Peur;  Toine;  Deux 
Amis;  En  Famille.  Mérimée:  Courtoisie  d’un  bandit;  Tamango. 
Balzac:  Un  Episode  sous  la  Terreur.  Un  Drame  au  bord  de  la  mer. 
Daudet:  Le  Curé  de  Cucugnan;  Le  Siège  de  Berlin;  Le  Pape  est 
mort;  Le  Secret  de  maître  Cornille;  Les  Trois  messes  basses.  Vil¬ 
liers  de  l’Isle  Adam:  L’Intersigne.  Duhamel:  Histoire  de  Carré 
et  de  Lerondeau.  Sartre:  Le  Mur. 
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PREMIÈRES  LECTURES  LITTERAIRES 


Edited  by  Germaine  Brée,  New  York  University; 

and  Anne  Prioleau 


This  new  college  reader  offers  a 
representative  sampling  of  French 
literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
present.  The  16  selections  reflect  the 
flavor  of  the  language  as  it  was  written 
by  notable  French  stylists.  The  book 
includes  a  previously  unpublished  short 
story  and  several  simple  poems.  It 


Jones, *  Lawrence  College 

provides  basic  biographical  and  critical 
information  and  explains  exceptional 
language  usages.  Exercises  stimulate 
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L’Année  littéraire  1956-57  en  France 

par  Jean  Carduner 

J  ^ËON  BLOÙ  RACONTE  que  son  éditeur,  semblable  en  cela  à  ses 
confrères  d’aujourd’hui,  se  lamentait  souvent  sur  la  crise  de  l’édition  et 
concluait  ainsi  ses  diatribes:  “la  bicyclette  tue  le  livre.”  Le  pauvre  homme 
avait  tort.  La  bicyclette  n’a  pas  tué  le  livre;  l’automobile  non  plus,  ni 
même  l’avion  à  réaction.  L’édition  française  se  porte  bien,  et  les  statistiques 
montrent  que  le  nombre  de  titres  publiés  chaque  année  se  stabilise  autour 
de  11.500.  Les  lecteurs  ne  manquent  pas;  il  s’en  est  trouvé  450.000  en  une 
année  pour  acheter  Un  Certain  sourire.  Il  est  vrai  que  Françoise  Sagan  est 
devenue  un  mythe  et  que  son  succès  n’est  pas  purement  littéraire.  Mais  un 
livre  difficile  comme  La  Chute  de  Camus  a  tiré  à  84.000,  et  l’Histoire  des 
littératures  de  l’Encyclopédie  de  La  Pléiade  a  atteint  26.000  malgré  son  prix 
relativement  élevé  ($10.00).  Le  public,  comme  l’éditeur,  fait  son  devoir. 
Et  l’écrivain?  Son  devoir  à  lui,  est  d’écrire  de  bons  livres.  Mais  s’il  veut 
réussir,  il  faut  qu’il  participe  à: 

La  Vie  Littéraire 

La  vie  littéraire  à  Paris  est  un  phénomène  unique  au  monde.  Où  trouver 
ailleurs  que  sur  les  bords  de  la  Seine,  une  faune  aussi  étrange,  aussi  pit¬ 
toresque  que  celle  de  nos  gendelettres?  Les  jeunes  Rastignac  s’élancent  au 
pas  de  charge  à  la  conquête  de  la  gloire,  prenant  d’assaut  les  cocktails 
littéraires,  envahissant  la  presse,  la  radio;  les  hommes  en  place  tremblent 
et  redoublent  d’activité,  tantôt  comblant  d’honneurs  leurs  jeunes  con¬ 
frères  pour  mieux  les  absorber,  tantôt  déchaînant  les  foudres  de  leur  illu¬ 
soire  puissance  pour  les  terrasser,  pendant  que  les  illustres  vieillards 
contemplent  cette  mêlée  avec  un  curieux  mélange  d’indulgence,  de  mépris 
et  d’intérêt  passionné.  Quelle  force,  quel  démon  les  possède?  L’amour  des 
Belles  Lettres?  Certes  la  littérature  ne  leur  est  pas  indifférente  puisqu’ils 
en  vivent.  Mais  le  véritable  écrivain  pense  comme  Stendhal  que  “le  bonheur 
de  l’animal  est  d’écrire  dans  un  grenier,”  et  non  pas  de  hanter  les  cocktails 
d’éditeurs,  vernissages,  cafés,  salons,  générales  et  autres  manifestations  bien 
parisiennes.  Il  y  a  autre  chose  de  plus  profond  et  c’est  peut-être  tout  simple¬ 
ment  que  la  littérature  est  devenue  aujourd’hui  le  moyen  le  plus  sûr  de 
parvenir.  Il  n’y  a  plus  de  poètes  maudits,  seulement  des  fonctionnaires. 
Apollinaire  pour  vivre,  devait  se  livrer  à  d’anonymes  travaux  de  librairie. 
Aujourd’hui,  il  serait  directeur  des  programmes  à  la  radio,  ou  rédacteur  en 
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chef  d’une  revue.  Et  il  n’écrirait  pas  Alcools.  Car  n’est-ce  pas  cette  espèce 
de  fonctionnarisation  de  la  littérature  qui  est  responsable  du  conformisme 
quasi-général  qui  caractérise  si  bien  l’ensemble  de  la  jeune  littérature 
française?  C’est  cette  question  qui  vient  à  l’esprit  après  la  lecture  de  trois 
pamphlets  publiés  cette  année  avec  un  certain  succès:  Les  7  axis  de  la  Marne 
de  Jean  Dutourd,  dans  le  style  de  Déroulède,  Lettres  à  un  jeune  Rastignac 
de  Michel  Déon  et  Chiens  à  fouetter  de  François  Nourrissier,  dans  le  style 
cynique.  Ces  livres,  dont  les  deux  derniers  traitent  des  moyens  de  réussir 
dans  les  lettres,  se  veulent  virulents  et  provocants;  ils  réussissent  à  être 
divertissants  et  parfois  même  spirituels,  mais  ils  ne  sont  que  1  apologie 
d’une  certaine  forme  de  confort  intellectuel. 

Quoiqu’il  en  soit,  pour  le  meilleur  et  pour  le  pire,  ces  gendelettres  existent. 
Oublions  le  pire,  et  ne  pensons  qu’au  meilleur.  Par  exemple,  ils  donnent 
cette  année  à  un  homme  de  goût  et  d’esprit,  comme  J.  L.  Curtis  l’occasion 
de  manifester  son  talent  dans  un  brillant  pastiche  de  Proust:  A  la  recherche 
du  Temps  posthume,  où  tout  lettré  lira  avec  délices  la  description  de  quelques 
uns  de  nos  grands  prêtres  des  Lettres. 

Et  soyons  justes,  ce  sont  eux  aussi  qui  donnent  a  la  vie  littéraire  pari¬ 
sienne  son  brillant  et  son  dynamisme.  Ils  célèbrent  les  morts  de  l’année: 
Edouard  Herriot,  qui  fut  sans  doute  plus  fin  lettré  que  fin  politique  et  qui 
laisse  vacant  un  siège  à  l’Académie,  et  Valéry  Larbaud,  sorte  de  Philéas 
Fogg  de  notre  littérature,  aussi  célèbre  comme  introducteur  de  Joyce  en 
France  que  comme  auteur  de  Fermina  Marquez.  La  Bibliothèque  de  la 
Pléiade  l’admet  dans  son  Panthéon,  espérant  ainsi  contribuer  à  la  diffusion 
d’une  œuvre  qui  mérite  d’être  mieux  connue. 

Les  anniversaires  ne  sont  pas  oubliés  et  1957  avec  son  triple  centenaire 
est  bien  pourvue.  Les  Fleurs  du  mal  et  Madame  Bovary  sont  evoquees  avec 
respect  et  tendresse,  une  tendresse  qui  semble  pourtant  se  nuancer  de 
froideur  dans  le  cas  de  Flaubert,  peut-être  par  simple  anticipation  de 
l’attaque  de  Sartre,  annoncée  dans  Les  Temps  Modernes,  mais  pas  encore 
parue  au  moment  où  est  écrit  cet  article.  Musset  est  honore  par  une  expo¬ 
sition  à  la  Nationale;  mais  les  enquêtes  du  type  “Lit-on  encore  Musset” 
semblent  prouver  que  sa  poésie  est  morte  aujourd’hui  et  qu’il  ne  survit  que 
par  son  théâtre. 

Mais  la  vie  littéraire  n’est  pas,  loin  de  là,  axée  tout  entière  sur  le  passé. 
Le  présent  la  requiert.  C’est  ainsi  que  la  révolution  hongroise  de  la  fin  1956 
a  profondément  bouleversé  tous  les  écrivains  français.  Je  dis  bien  tous: 
ceux  qui  sont  habituellement  engagés  dans  l’action  politique  (comme 
Sartre,  Mauriac  ou  Thierry  Maulnier),  comme  ceux  qui  ne  le  sont  pas.  Des 
articles  ont  été  publiés,  des  protestations  signées,  des  manifestations  organi¬ 
sées.  Pas  toujours  pour  des  raisons  désintéressées,  il  faut  bien  le  dire.  Mais 
enfin,  le  fait  que  tout  écrivain,  même  le  plus  “dégagé,”  ait  cru  devoir 
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prendre  position,  témoigne  d’une  certaine  conception  de  la  littérature  et 
du  rôle  de  l’écrivain,  solidement  ancrée  à  Paris:  l’écrivain  est  un  personnage 
important,  respecté,  qui  doit  se  prononcer  sur  les  événements  politiques, 
non  seulement  parce  qu’il  le  désire,  mais  parce  que  le  public  l’attend  de 
lui;  il  est  en  quelque  sorte  l’incarnation  de  la  conscience  morale  du  pays. 
Si  pour  beaucoup  de  gendelettres  la  littérature  n’est  qu’un  moyen  de 
parvenir,  pour  les  meilleurs  elle  est  un  sacerdoce. 

Les  Œuvres 

Le  Français,  conditionné  depuis  sa  plus  tendre  enfance,  à  la  fois  par  son 
hérédité  et  par  son  éducation,  ne  peut  vivre  sans  examens  ni  concours. 
Il  lui  faut  juger,  classer,  récompenser.  Voyons  donc  rapidement  le  palmarès 
de  ces  examens  annuels  que  sont  les  Prix  littéraires. 

Le  Goncourt  est  allé  à  Romain  Gary  pour  Les  Racines  du  ciel.  C’est  le 
type  du  livre-à-prix :  plein  de  bonnes  et  nobles  intentions  (le  jury  peut 
parler  “d’humanisme”),  mal  écrit  (“c’est  naturel”  peut-on  dire),  bavard 
(“c’est  profond”).  Mr.  Gary,  déjà  qualifié  par  sa  qualité  de  diplomate,  a 
sa  place  tout  indiquée  à  l’Académie.  Les  élèves  Bastide  François-Régis, 
Perrin  André,  et  Lanoux  Armand,  ont  vu  récompenser  leurs  efforts  dans 
Les  Adieux ,  Le  Père,  Le  Commandant  Watrin,  par  les  prix  Fémina,  Renau- 
dot,  Interallié.  Sans  commentaires. 

Françoise  Mallet- Jorris,  pour  avoir  montré  dans  Les  Mensonges  qu’elle 
avait  lu  Balzac,  a  reçu  le  prix  des  Libraires.  Mr.  Hervé  Bazin  a  vu  “l’en¬ 
semble  de  son  œuvre”  recevoir  le  Prix  du  Prince  de  Monaco:  un  million  de 
francs  des  mains  de  Rainier  et  l’accolade  de  Grace  Kelly.  Voilà  de  quoi  le 
consoler  de  n’écrire  pas  mieux  que  son  oncle  René. 

La  liste  pourrait  être  inépuisable.  Arrêtons-la  en  signalant  que  Francis 
Carco  a  remporté  le  Grand  Prix  delà  Ville  de  Paris,  et  Louis  Martin-Chauf- 
fier  le  Grand  Prix  National  des  Lettres. 

Roman 

Il  y  a  deux  sortes  de  littérature:  la  vraie  et  l’autre.  Par  vraie  littérature 
je  n’entends  pas  uniquement  les  chefs-d’œuvre,  mais  toute  œuvre  de  qua¬ 
lité,  si  inégale  et  imparfaite  soit-elle,  qui  porte  en  elle  ce  caractère  de 
nécessité  profonde  à  quoi  se  reconnait  toujours  le  véritable  écrivain.  L’autre 
littérature  porte  bien  des  noms:  littérature  alimentaire,  ou  commerciale, 
littérature  d’assouvissement,  qui  tous  indiquent  bien  son  caractère  extra- 
(voire  Anti-)  artistique. 

La  vraie  littérature  a  produit  cette  année  quelques  œuvres  de  grande 
qualité.  Tout  d’abord  un  recueil  de  nouvelles:  L’Exil  et  le  royaume  où 
Camus,  par  la  variété  de  ton  de  chaque  récit  prouve  une  fois  de  plus  sa 
maîtrise  d’écrivain,  et  par  la  résonnance  profonde  de  ses  themes  confirme 
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(ce  que  La  Chute  laissait  deviner)  une  nouvell  orienetation  de  son  œuvre. 
Avec  Le  Bonheur  fou,  allegro  d’une  vaste  sympohme  littéraire  dont  Le 
Hussard  sur  le  toit  était  l’andante,  Giono  semble  avoir  déçu  les  critiques. 
Ils  ont  tort:  le  livre  est  remarquable  et  enchante  par  sa  vivacité  tou  e 
stendhalienne.  Les  Immémoriaux  de  Victor  Ségalen  ne  sont  qu’une  réédition 
d’un  livre  paru  en  1907.  Mais,  ce  roman  qui  se  veut  d’un  ethnologue,  est 
une  découverte  pour  presque  tout  le  monde.  Il  fixe  les  traits  d’une  tradi¬ 
tion  lointaine  (Tahiti)  au  moment  où  elle  va  disparaître,  et  le  drame  uni¬ 
versel  qu’il  découvre  ainsi,  avec  quarante  ans  d’avance,  c’est  celui  que 
Malraux  analyse  dans  ses  écrits  sur  l’art:  la  disparition  du  sacré  dans  e 
monde  moderne.  D’où  l’intérêt  exceptionnel  de  ce  livre,  pourtant  assez 

éloigné  de  nos  critères  esthétiques  habituels. 

Jean  Blanzat  a  publié  La  Gartempe,  livre  à  l’atmosphère  très  prenante 
qu’un  Mauriac  entre  autres  n’a  pas  hésité  à  qualifier  de  chef-d  œuvre. 
Pierre  Gascar,  dans  U  Herbe  des  rues  a  continué  le  récit  de  sa  jeunesse  a\ec 
les  mêmes  qualités  de  style  qui  l’ont  fait  connaître.  Jean  Cayrol  a  fait 
paraître  La  Gaffe ,  Jean  Reverzy  Le  Corridor,  et  Claude  Roy  Le  Soleil  sur  la 
terre.  A  des  degrés  divers,  ce  sont  trois  réussites  agréables  et  intéressantes. 

Trois  auteurs  se  sont  révélés:  un  belge,  Alexis  Curvers,  qui  avec  Tempo 
di  Roma  a  écrit  sur  Rome  comme  personne  ne  l’avait  fait  depuis  Stendhal; 
un  espagnol,  Michel  de  Castillo,  dont  Tanguy  relate  avec  pathétique  la 
tragique  jeunesse;  et  un  français,  Laurent  La  Praye.  Celui-ci,  avec  La 
Trompette  des  anges,  roman,  parfois  maladroit  mais  saisissant,  sur  la  guerre 
d’Indochine,  a  fait  un  début  éclatant  qui  n’est  pas  sans  rappeler  celui  de 
Malraux  en  1928.  Si  ce  médecin  continue  à  écrire,  nous  tenons  peut-être 
en  lui  le  grand  romancier  que  nous  cherchons  encore  dans  la  jeune  genera¬ 
tion. 

La  littérature  “expérimentale”  s’honore  de  deux  romans  intéressants: 
La  Jalousie  d’Alain  Robbe-Grillet  et  U  Emploi  du  temps  de  Michel  Butor. 
Tous  deux,  imparfaits,  irritants  et  attachants  a  la  fois,  mériteraient  une 
étude  attentive. 

La  littérature  commerciale  est,  comme  d’habitude,  la  plus  nombreuse. 
Pas  nécessairement  méprisable,  elle  peut  fournir  dans  ses  meilleures  réus¬ 
sites  d’agréables  passe-temps.  Encore  ne  faut-il  pas  y  chercher  autre  chose. 
Jules  Romains  ( Une  Femme  singulière),  André  Maurois  (Les  Roses  de 
septembre ),  Paul  Morand  ( Fin  de  siècle,)  Biaise  Cendrars  ( Trop  c’est  trop) 
sont  des  maîtres  depuis  longtemps  reconnus,  en  cet  art  d  écrire  pour  ne 
rien  dire.  Céline  l’est  devenu  ( D’un  Château  l’autre,)  et  la  réédition  du 
Petit  Ami  montre  que  Léautaud  l’a  toujours  été.  Bien  des  jeunes  écrivains 
témoignent  en  ce  domaine  d’une  maîtrise  égale  a  celle  de  leurs  âmes. 
Citons  pour  mémoire:  Henri  Troyat  ( Tendre  et  Violente  Elizabeth),  Philippe 
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eriat  (Les  Grilles  d  or),  Paul  Vialar  (Bêlada  éditeur),  Henri  Bosco  ( Sabinus ) 
Roger  Peyrefitte  ( Chevaliers  de  Malte)  Célia  Bertin  (Une  Femme  heureuse), 
Herve  Bazin  (Qui  j’ose  aimer)  et  Michel  de  Saint-Pierre  (Les  Ecrivains). 

Poésie 

A  tout  seigneur  tout  honneur,  Saint-John  Perse  qui  publie  avec  Amers 
un  de  ces  immenses  poèmes  dont  il  a  le  secret.  André  Rousseaux  n’hésite 
pas  a^  écrire  à  son  sujet  qu’  “un  des  grands  poèmes  de  notre  littérature 
nous  échoit  aujourd’hui.”  Jules  Supervielle  fait  paraître  L’Escalier,  Pierre- 
Jean  Jouve  Mélodrame,  et  Aragon  Le  Roman  inachevé,  recueil  de  poésies 
malgré  son  titre,  où,  selon  l’habitude  de  l’auteur  le  meilleur  voisine  avec 
le  pire. 

Marie  Noël  bénéficiait  d’une  réputation  discrète,  mais  solide.  Son  éditeur 
lui  a  fait  giand  tort  en  publiant  ses  Œuvres  poétiques  en  un  seul  volume,  car 
il  devient  ainsi  trop  aisé  de  voir  les  abondants  défauts  de  cette  poésie  vague, 
sans  chair  ni  sang,  aux  abondances  faciles  et  aux  réussites  mélangées. 

Signalons  deux  volumes  fort  intéressants:  une  Anthologie  de  l’amour 
sublime  de  Benjamin  Péret,  et  un  autre  recueil  publié  chez  Pierre  Seghers, 
intitulé  L’Art  poétique  qui  réunit  une  foule  de  textes  littéraires,  tant 
orientaux  qu’occidentaux,  exprimant  un  art  poétique.  Ils  s’éclairent 
ainsi  les  uns  les  autres,  et  le  rapprochement  de  certains  d’entre  eux 
est  inattendu  et  savoureux. 

La  Poétique  de  l’espace  de  Gaston  Bachelard  appartient  en  réalité  à 
la  critique.  Je  le  mentionne  pourtant  ici,  car  cette  philosophie  de  la  poésie, 
qui  est  d’un  poète  presqu’autant  que  d’un  philosophe,  est  un  de  ces  livres 
rares  propres  à  faire  mieux  comprendre  la  vraie  nature  de  la  poésie.  Il 
témoigné  aussi  d’une  renaissance  de  la  poésie  (si  négligée  en  apparence 
par  les  éditeurs  et  le  public)  qui  rend  à  cet  art  une  puissance  et  une  vie 
depuis  longtemps  oubliées. 

Théâtre 

Voilà  longtemps  que  Paris  n’avait  pas  connu  une  saison  théâtrale  aussi 
brillante.  Non  qu’elle  ait  révélé  quelque  auteur  dramatique  nouveau. 
Mais  l’ensemble  des  pièces  jouées,  et  le  niveau  moyen  des  productions 
(mise  en  scène,  décor,  interprétation)  a  été,  de  l’avis  général,  plus  que 
satisfaisant.  La  variété  des  pièces  présentées  explique  l’unanimité  des 
critiques  à  ce  sujet:  il  y  en  avait  pour  tous  les  goûts. 

Les  tenants  de  l’Avant-Garde  ont  pu  applaudir  des  reprises  de  Ionesco, 
des  créations  de  Beckett  et  d’Adamov.  Avec  Paolo  Paoli,  Arthur  Adamov 
a  écrit  de  loin  sa  meilleure  pièce,  comédie  amère  où  il  démythifie  la  “Belle 
Epoque.”  Fin  de  partie,  la  seconde  pièce  de  Beckett  était  attendue  avec  une 
grande  curiosité  due  au  succès  mondial — et  à  mes  yeux  assez  mystérieux — - 
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de  En  attendant  Godot.  Dans  l’ensemble  elle  a  déçu,  ayant,  dit  P.-A.  ou- 
chard  “tous  les  défauts  d’une  seconde  pièce,  alors  que  Godot  n  avait  aucun  de 
ceux  d’une  première.”  Enfin  la  pièce  de  Michel  Yinaver,  Les  Coréens,  sur 
le  thème  de  la  guerre,  a  été  saluée  par  beaucoup  comme  la  seule  vraie 

révélation  de  la  saison.  .  i 

Les  boulevardiers  ont  eu  la  part  belle:  des  reprises  nombreuses  (Sacha 
Guitry,  Pagnol,  Jacques  Deval)  et  quelques  créations,  dont  une  triomphale . 
Patate,  charmante  comédie  de  Marcel  Achard.  Anouilh  a  connu  avec  Pauvre 
Bitos  un  gros  succès  dû  uniquement  à  sa  virtuosité  technique  et  a  sa  com¬ 
plaisance  envers  les  goûts  les  plus  vulgaires  du  public.  Pagnol  que  1  Aca¬ 
démie  semble  bien  avoir  stérilisé  a  déçu  tout  le  monde  avec  Fabien  et  a 
dû  reprendre  son  vieux  Topaze  pour  redorer  son  blason.  Salacrou  a  donne 
Le  Miroir  et  Une  Femme  trop  honnête  qui  le  montrent  plutôt  a  bout  de 
souffle.  Deux  premières  pièces  de  romanciers  connus:  L’Œuf  de  Félicien 
Marceau  et  La  Nuit  romaine  d’Albert  Yidalie,  intéressantes  et  bien  jouees, 

ont  retenu  l’attention.  .  ,  .  T 

Le  T.N.P.  se  cantonnant  dans  le  répertoire  français  a  jou eLetaiseur,  Le 

Mariage  de  Figaro,  et  Phèdre.  La  pièce  de  Balzac  s’est  révélée  d’une  sur¬ 
prenante  actualité,  et  le  public,  frondeur,  n’a  pas  manqué  de  faire  un  sort 
à  des  répliques  du  type:  “Je  suis  plus  que  socialiste,  je  deviens  commu¬ 
niste.”  La  Comédie  Française  s’est  signalée  par  son  affligeante  médiocrité. 
Elle  a  créé  une  mauvaise  pièce  de  Montherlant,  Brocéliande,  a  inscrit  à 
son  répertoire  Mademoiselle  de  Jacques  Deval,  a  repris  Le  Demi-Monde 
de  Dumas  fils,  et,  tenez-vous  bien,  une  adaptation  des  Misérablesl  A 
quand  Le  Tour  du  monde  en  80  jours ?  Un  seul  spectacle  s’est  montré  digne 
du  Théâtre  Français:  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin  montées  et  jouées  par 
l’étonnant  Robert  Hirsch.  Si  la  décadence  se  poursuit,  et  avec  l’adminis¬ 
trateur  actuel,  il  n’y  a  pas  de  raison  qu’elle  s’arrête,  il  est  probable  que  l’an 
prochain,  dans  ce  même  article,  ce  ne  sera  plus  la  peine  de  mentionner  la 


Maison  de  Molière. 

Les  littéraires  ont  pu  se  réjouir  de  la  reprise  de  trois  grandes  œuvres: 
Amphytrion  88,  quoiqu’assez  mal  monté,  a  bien  servi  la  gloire  de  Giraudoux; 
Partage  de  midi  de  Claudel  a  heureusement  marqué  la  rentrée  de  J.-L. 
Barrault  et  le  Dialogue  des  carmélites  de  Bernanos  (créé  aussi  à  l’Opéra  avec 
la  partition  de  Pouienc)  s’affirme  de  plus  en  plus  comme  l’œuvre  française 
la  plus  importante  présentée  à  Paris  depuis  1945.  En  montant  Le  Temps 
est  un  songe,  une  jeune  troupe  a  attiré  l’attention  sur  le  théâtre  de  Lenor- 
mand,  assez  injustement  oublié  depuis  plus  de  20  ans.  La  pièce  a  vieilli  et  a 
du  mal  aujourd’hui  à  passer  la  rampe.  Mais  elle  s’inscrit  dans  un  style 
théâtral  (celui  de  Maeterlinck)  qui,  quoique  démodé,  n’est  pas  négligeable. 

Le  Théâtre  des  Nations  a  vu  se  succéder  pendant  deux  mois  des  troupes 
venues  du  monde  entier.  Cette  sorte  de  musée  du  théâtre  vivant  semble 
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maintenant  solidement  établi,  et  son  succès  laisse  bien  augurer  de  son  avenir. 
On  ne  saurait  trop  souligner  l’importance  de  cette  manifestation  qui  permet 
la  confrontation  des  expériences  théâtrales  les  plus  variées,  et  ne  peut  que 
stimuler  partout  l’essor  du  bon  théâtre. 

Signalons  enfin  que  trois  des  spectacles  les  plus  courus  de  l’année  ont 
été  La  Chatte  sur  le  toit  brûlant  de  Tennessee  Williams,  Thé  et  Sympathie 
de  Robert  Anderson  joue  par  Ingrid  Bergman  et  Requiem  pour  une  nonne 
de  Faulkner  adapté  par  Camus.  Ces  trois  échantillons  de  la  civilisation 
américaine  ont  plu  au  public,  mais  n’ont  guère  convaincu  les  critiques,  et 
les  ont  fait  douter  de  la  “fibre  morale”  des  américains.  L’un  d’eux  a  pu 
conclure  doctement  son  article  par  ces  lignes:  “Les  Etats-Unis  qui  pré¬ 
tendent  de  plus  en  plus  à  une  hégémonie  absolue  dans  toutes  les  parties 
du  monde  non  soviétisé,  ne  souffriraient-ils  pas  eux  aussi  d’une  espèce  de 
cancer?  Et  alors?”.  Curieux  n’est-ce  pas? 

Critique 

La  moisson  est  brillante.  Je  signale  d’abord  le  Dictionnaire  des  auteurs 
publié  chez  Laffont,  composé  avec  soin  et  appelé  à  rendre  les  plus  grands 
services.  Ses  articles,  heureusement  illustrés,  sont  rédigés  par  d’excellents 
spécialistes  (Béguin  pour  Balzac  et  Bernanos,  Le  Dantec  pour  Baudelaire) 
et  contiennent  un  choix  de  jugements  sur  l’auteur  traité  ainsi  qu’une  bibli¬ 
ographie  réduite  mais  utile.  Dans  un  genre  assez  différent,  le  Tome  II 
de  VHistoire  des  littératures  de  l’Encyclopédie  de  la  Pléiade,  consacré  aux 
littératures  occidentales,  offre  aux  lettrés  une  synthèse  utile,  agréablement 
présentée. 

L ’Histoire  de  la  littérature  française  contemporaine  de  Pierre-Henri  Simon 
se  distingue  par  la  sûreté  de  ses  vues  générales  et  sa  mise  en  place  des  grands 
auteurs  de  ce  siècle.  Celle  d’Antoine  Adam  qui  étudie  la  littérature  du 
XVIIe  siècle  manifeste  dans  son  dernier  volume  (Tome  Y:  La  Fin  du 
Siècle)  les  mêmes  qualités  d’érudition  et  de  finesse  qui  ont  rendu  célèbre 
son  auteur.  Charles  Moeller  a  publié  le  troisième  volume  ( L’Espoir )  de 
ses  études  sur  les  thèmes  religieux  de  la  littérature  actuelle. 

Deux  ouvrages  inclassables  retiennent  l’attention:  Mythologies,  recueil 
de  chroniques  où  Roland  Barthes  analyse  lucidement  l’attitude  de  ses 
contemporains  devant  la  vie  courante,  et  Le  Musée  inimaginable  où  Georges 
Duthuit  malmène  Les  Voix  du  silence,  parfois  avec  finesse,  toujours  avec 
érudition,  mais  le  plus  souvent  en  donnant  l’impression  de  n’avoir  pas 
compris  Malraux. 

La  bibliographie  du  XVIIe  siècle  s’est  enrichie  d’un  excellent  Descartes 
par  lui-même  de  S.  de  Sacy  et  d’un  ensemble  sur  Pascal  publié  par  les 
Cahiers  de  Royaumont.  La  diversité  des  études  qui  y  figurent  (par  Gouhier, 
Lefèbvre,  Goldman,  Lafuma  etc.  .  .)  témoigne  de  l’écrasante  présence  de 
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Pascal  dans  nos  lettres.  Les  amateurs  de  plaisanteries  liront  peut-être  le 
Corneille  sous  le  masque  de  Molière  d’Henry  Poulaille,  dont  le  titre  révèle 
le  propos.  Qui  nous  prouvera  que  Corneille  n’était  qu’un  obscur  avocat  de 
Rouen  et  que  c’est  Richelieu  qui  écrivit  Le  Cid ? 

Le  XVIIIe  siècle  semble  avoir  été  négligé,  et  je  ne  vois  guère  à  signaler, 
sauf  oubli,  que  la  publication  du  Tome  III  de  la  Correspondance  de  Diderot. 
Les  amateurs  de  Correspondances  sont  d’ailleurs  gâtés,  car  le  Tome  X  de 
celle  de  Mérimée,  le  Tome  VIII  de  celle  de  Sainte  Beuve  (éditée  par  Jean 
Bonnerot)  ont  paru,  ainsi  que  des  lettres  de  Romain  Rolland  ( Retour  au 
Palais  Farnèse )  et  de  Ramuz,  à  l’occasion  du  dixième  anniversaire  de  sa 
mort. 

Le  XIXe  siècle  est  comme  toujours  le  mieux  servi.  Hugo  bénéficie  d’une 
bonne  synthèse  de  ses  années  de  formation  par  Pierre  Flottes  ( L’Eveil  de 
Victor  Hugo).  Stendhal,  de  sa  tombe  doit  remercier  le  fidèle  Henri  Martineau 
qui  donne  au  Divan  une  édition  critique  de  De  V Amour  (au  moment  où 
ce  livre  paraît  ici  même  en  “paperback”).  Robert  Ricatte  en  arrive  au 
tome  IX  de  la  publication  du  Journal  intégral  des  Goncourt;  A.  M.  Schmidt 
et  Gérard  Delaisement  publient  une  édition  enfin  complète  (2  volumes) 
des  Contes  et  nouvelles  de  Maupassant;  Jacques  Kayser  réunit  les  articles  de 
Zola  sur  les  séances  de  l’Assemblée  Nationale  en  1871  (La  République  en 
Marche )  ;  Guy  Chastel  fait  paraître  Huysmans  et  ses  amis.  Villiers  de  l’Isle 
Adam  va  certainement  conquérir  de  nouveaux  lecteurs  grâce  à  P.  G. 
Castex  et  Bollery  qui  publient  une  excellente  édition  critique  de  ses  Contes 
Cruels,  et  à  J.  H.  Bornecque  qui  donne  au  Club  Français  du  Livre  une 
édition  en  un  volume  d’un  choix  important  de  ses  Œuvres  précédé  d’un 
long  essai  sur  le  “Martyre  de  l’absolu”.  Philippe  Barrés  publie  (enfin) 
le  dernier  Cahier  de  son  père  (XIV)  à  qui  La  Table  Ronde  consacre  un 
numéro  spécial.  Les  tentatives  pour  “situer”  Barrés,  pour  le  rendre  vivant 
à  tout  prix,  se  renouvellent  si  fréquemment  qu’il  semble  bien  que  ce  grand 
homme  ne  puisse  vraiment  pas  tenir  la  place  que  ses  partisans  lui  assignent. 
Si  Barrés  n’est  pas  tout  à  fait  aussi  mort  que  l’affirmait  C.  E.  Magny,  il 
est  loin  d’être  aussi  vivant  que  le  croit  La  Table  Rondel 

Jacques  Schérer  a  publié  Le  Livre  de  Mallarmé.  Valéry  a  été  honoré  par 
la  parution  du  premier  volume  de  ses  Cahiers  (Centre  National  de  la 
Recherche  Scientifique),  et  d’un  important  poème  inédit:  Agathe  (1898). 
Bernanos  enfin,  a  bénéficié  de  l’exégèse  attentive  du  Père  Urs  von  Bal¬ 
thazar,  traduite  de  l’allemand  aux  éditions  du  Seuil  sous  le  titre  Le  Chrétien 
Bernanos. 

Jules  Janin,  dans  son  compte  rendu  de  l’année  littéraire  1857,  signalait 
comme  une  catastrophe  irréparable  la  mort  de  Béranger,  et  “oubliait”  de 
mentionner  la  publication  des  Fleurs  du  Mal.  Arrivé  à  la  fin  de  cet  article, 
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j  ose  a  peine  1  en  blâmer.  Car  il  est  parfois  difficile  de  discerner  les  grandes 
lignes  de  la  production  qui  se  fait  sous  nos  yeux.  Comment  caractériser 
1  année  littéraire  1956-57?  Ni  meilleure,  ni  pire  que  les  autres.  Elle  me 
semble  confirmer  ce  que  ses  devancières  nous  apprenaient:  la  littérature 
française,  toujours  bien  vivante,  traverse  actuellement  une  période  de 
reaction:  1957  est  plus  près  de  1927  que  de  1947.  A  nous  de  ne  pas  prendre 
ce  retour  en  arrière  pour  un  bond  en  avant,  car,  lorsque  la  littérature  re¬ 
prendra  son  évolution  dans  le  bon  sens — -ce  qui  ne  saurait  tarder — nous 
nous  trouverions  complètement  perdus. 

University  of  Michigan 


Two  Centenaries: 

“Les  Fleurs  du  Mal”  and  “Madame  Bovary” 

In  order  to  commemorate  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  publication  of  Les 
Fleurs  du  Mal  and  Madame  Bovary,  Professor  Robert  J .  Niess  planned  the 
Group  Meeting  of  French  6  ( French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century)  of 
the  1957  ML  A  Meeting  around  these  two  remarkable  literary  works.  The 
papers  which  made  up  the  program  complemented  each  other  in  an  admirable 
way,  and  we  are  particularly  happy  to  be  able  to  off er  all  three  of  them  to  our 
readers.  [Ed.] 


The  Literary  Climate  of  Paris  in  1857 

by  W.  T.  Bandy 

Fon  HISTORIANS  interested  mainly  or  solely  in  social  and  political 
phenomena,  1857  was  not  expecially  remarkable,  at  least  so  far  as  events 
in  France  are  concerned.  For  the  literary  historian,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  a  year  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  it  saw  the  publication  of  two 
outstanding  works,  Madame  Bovary  and  Les  Fleurs  du  Mal,  each  unique 
in  its  way  and  yet  each  the  progenitor  of  other  works  which  have,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  determined  the  course  of  literature,  in  France  and 
throughout  the  world,  during  the  past  one  hundred  years. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  another  magical  date  in  nineteenth- 
century  literature,  the  year  which  produced  not  only  Hernani,  a  work 
which  has  lost  some  of  its  original  lustre,  but  also  Le  Rouge  et  le  noir, 
which  has  more  than  held  its  own  in  critical  esteem.  Thanks  to  the  very 
superior  talents  of  the  men  of  1830  in  what  we  should  call  today  the  pro¬ 
motional  field,  thanks  even  to  such  apparently  trifling  and  imponderable 
things  as  the  fact  that  mil  huit  cent  trente  lends  itself  so  beautifully  to 
scanning,  we  are  far  better  acquainted  with  the  literary  situation  in  1830 
than  we  are  with  that  of  any  other  year  of  the  century.  Taking  whatever 
advantage  we  can  of  hindsight,  we  shall  try  to  evoke,  by  means  of  certain 
documents  of  the  period,  the  literary  ambience  of  1857,  the  cultural  at¬ 
mosphere  in  which  Flaubert  and  Baudelaire  produced,  almost  simultane¬ 
ously,  two  of  the  most  extraordinary  books  of  our  time. 

At  the  very  first  glance,  one  gathers  the  impression  that  in  literature, 
as  well  as  art,  the  center  of  the  stage  was  being  occupied  in  1857  by  the 
Realists.  They  had  sought  to  outline  their  credo  in  their  own  periodical, 
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Réalisme,  founded  by  Edmond  Duranty  in  November  of  the  previous 
year,  but  still  in  existence  as  late  as  May,  1857.  Following  its  demise,  the 
title  was  taken  over  for  an  aggressive  volume  of  critical  essays  by  Champ- 
fleury,  co-sponsor  of  the  movement,  together  with  his  painter-friend, 
Courbet. 

One  point  on  which  all  members  agreed  was  that  Realism  was  not  a 
school.  As  Duranty  expressed  it:  “Ce  terrible  mot  de  Réalisme  signify 
l’expression  franche  et  complète  des  individualités;  ce  qu’il  attaque,  c’est 
justement  la  convention,  l’imitation,  toute  espèce  d’école  .  .  .”  The  word 
Realism  itself  was  accepted  with  extreme  reluctance  by  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  movement.  Champfleury,  for  one,  declined  responsibiliity  for 
having  coined  the  term,  asserting  that:  “Tous  ceux  qui  apportent  quelques 
aspirations  nouvelles  sont  dits  réalistes  .  .  .  M.  Courbet  est  un  réaliste,  je 
suis  un  réaliste:  puisque  les  critiques  le  disent,  je  les  laisse  dire.  Mais,  à 
ma  grande  honte,  j’avoue  n’avoir  jamais  étudié  le  code  qui  contient  les 
lois  à  l’aide  desquelles  il  est  permis  au  premier  venu  de  produire  des  œuvres 
réalistes.  Le  nom  me  fait  horreur  ...”  Nevertheless,  despite  all  such  pro¬ 
tests,  the  word  held  on;  indeed,  writers  of  very  different  talent  and  incom¬ 
parably  greater  caliber,  such  as  Baudelaire  and  Flaubert,  soon  found  them¬ 
selves  referred  to  as  Realists,  much  to  their  discomfiture. 

An  over-all  view  of  the  French  literary  scene  in  1857  is  given  by  Jules 
Janin,  in  his  Histoire  littéraire  et  dramatique  de  Vannée.  Janin,  the  self- 
styled  “prince  of  critics,”  was,  if  not  exactly  that,  at  least  an  experienced 
observer  with  a  large  following  among  the  newspaper  readers  of  his  time. 
Some  of  the  books  published  in  1857  that  Janin  regarded  as  particularly 
noteworthy  were  the  following:  Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  l’Empire,  by 
Thiers;  the  Mémoires  of  the  duc  de  Raguse;  L’Angleterre  au  dix-huitième 
siècle,  by  Rémusat;  La  Liberté  de  conscience,  by  Jules  Simon;  Le  Monde 
marche,  by  Eugène  Pelletan;  Six  Aventures,  by  Maxime  Du  Camp;  La 
Payenne,  by  Laurent  Pichat;  Portraits  intimes  du  XVIIIe  siècle,  by  the 
Goncourt  brothers,  and  .  .  .  Les  Voleurs  d’or,  by  the  comtesse  de  Chab- 
rillan,  known  before  her  aristocratie  marriage  as  Céleste  Mogador,  a  star 
of  the  Bal  Mabille  and  one  of  the  gentlewomen-jockeis  [sic]  of  the  Hippo¬ 
drome.  It  may  be  added  that  Janin  referred  to  her  novel  as  “un  vrai  livre.” 

Poetry  for  the  year  is  represented  by  Banville’s  Odelettes  and  Odes 
funambulesques,  and  by  François-Victor  Hugo’s  translation  of  the  sonnets 
of  Shakespeare.  There  is  no  mention,  even  in  passing,  of  Baudelaire’s 
Fleurs  du  Mal. 

Everything  considered,  the  greatest  success  of  the  year,  according  to 
Janin,  was  a  book  which  he  described  as  “le  premier  roman  d’un  écrivain 
normand,  M.  Flauguergues!”  The  title  of  this  outstanding  work:  Madame 
Bovari  [sic].  Janin  has  a  harsh  word  for  the  Realists,  with  whom  he  links 
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Flaubert:  “On  parle  de  réalisme,  et  même  on  a  fait  cette  année  (o  travail 
idiot,  et  puéril  enfantement)  un  journal  du  réalisme,  enterré  sous  le  mépris 
du  public;  mais  quoi  de  plus  réel,  dans  l’entière  acception  du  mot:  la 
réalité,  que  ce  Monsieur  Flauguergues  ...  ?” 

But  Janin’s  major  interest  is  directed  less  to  the  works  of  living  writers 
than  to  funeral  orations  on  dead  ones.  He  begins  his  summary  of  the  year  s 
achievements  in  literature  with  the  statement:  “L’annee  1857  appartient 
à  la  mort.  Elle  se  compose  de  trois  grandes  funérailles  .  .  .”  The  first  great 
loss  that  he  deplores  is  that  of  Musset,  “le  plus  jeune  et  le  plus  célèbre 
représentant  de  la  jeunesse  de  ce  siècle!”  The  second  is  Eugène  Sue,  “un 
grand  sujet  de  deuil  et  de  regret ...  le  plus  grand  amuseur  de  son  siècle.” 
These  tributes  to  Musset  and  Sue,  however  eloquent,  are  lukewarm  beside 
that  reserved  for  his  third  subject,  Béranger.  Here,  Janin  pulls  out  all  the 
stops.  “Béranger,  ce  grand  poète  que  la  France  entière  a  pleuré  [Béranger 
had,  in  fact,  been  given  a  state  funeral],  restera  éternellement  chez  nous 
le  poète  le  plus  populaire  et  le  plus  aimé  qui  ait  jamais  charmé,  encouragé, 
consolé,  glorifié,  une  grande,  une  libre,  une  héroïque  nation  ...  à  peine 
mort,  Béranger  est  un  ancêtre;  il  a  déjà  mille  années  ...  Il  est  déjà  le 
poète  mystique  dont  le  front  se  perd  dans  les  nuages.” 

After  an  explosion  of  rhetoric  like  this  one,  it  is  inevitable  that  Janin 
should  continue  in  a  lower  key,  at  the  expense  of  the  theatre,  which  he 
takes  up  next.  “Il  n’a  pas  produit  des  chefs-d’oeuvre,  l’art  dramatique,” 
he  notes  regretfully.  A  play  by  Dumas  fils,  La  Question  d’argent,  he  finds 
somewhat  interesting,  but  much  less  so  than  the  same  author’s  Demi- 
Monde,  largely  because  the  subject  of  money  had  become  hackneyed  and 
tiresome.  He  records  as  the  two  great  popular  successes  of  the  dramatic 
season  La  Fiamina,  by  Mario  Uchard,  and  Dalila,  by  Octave  Feuillet. 

I  have  chosen  to  quote  at  some  length  from  the  article  by  Janin,  not 
because  I  share  his  views,  certainly,  but  rather  because  they  seem  to  ap¬ 
proximate  rather  closely  the  average  literary  views  of  his  time.  Without 
any  question,  a  look  at  the  critical  articles  in  more  serious  publications, 
such  as  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  would  leave  one  with  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  impression  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  literary  world  of  1857,  but 
it  is  not  certain  that  the  views  found  there  would  be  nearer  our  own  than 
were  those  of  Janin.  As  for  the  satirical  and  non-political  papers,  such  as 
the  Figaro  and  Rabelais,  the  picture  of  literary  activity  that  they  have 
left  us,  while  lively  and  sometimes  amusing,  has  more  to  offer  for  the  soci¬ 
ologist  than  for  the  student  of  literature. 

A  cynic  once  observed  that  nations  usually  get  the  kind  of  government 
they  deserve.  It  may  well  be  that  the  government  of  Napoleon  III  in  turn 
got  the  kind  of  literature  that  it  deserved.  At  least,  that  is  the  conclusion 
of  one  practiced  observer:  “The  tone  of  literature  conformed  to  the  tend- 
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encies  of  the  new  regime,  curried  favor  with  the  Emperor,  and  took  so 
prominent  a  part  in  the  plans  for  rendering  his  position  secure,  that  the 
nation,  with  its  attention  continuously  distracted  from  meditation  on  sor¬ 
rowful  regrets  or  fierce  vengeance,  lost  consciousness  of  its  identity  amidst 
pleasures  and  frivolities.  Venus  and  Plutus  were  triumphant.  The  theatres 
had  never  been  so  successful,  and  light  literature  flourished  in  abundance 

. The  consideration  of  current  events  led  writers  to  subjects  of  a  more 

practical  character,  and  they  were  content  merely  to  amuse  .  .  .  Authors 
were  forced  to  descend  to  the  level  of  their  contemporaries  in  order  to  be 
comprehensible.  Soldiers  of  fortune  and  political  adventurers,  whose  sole 
interest  lay  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  their  income  or  the  best  way  of  spending 
their  money,  fashionable  women  and  mercenary  journalists  struck  the  note 
in  society  and  directed  public  taste.  It  was  inevitable  that  literature  should 
refllect  such  a  state  of  society,  just  as  a  pond  reflects  the  plants  on  its 
banks.” 

It  must  be  added  that  so  long  as  their  works  continued  to  reflect  the  life 
of  the  Second  Empire  in  its  more  pleasant,  or  amusing,  aspects,  writers 
were  fairly  certain  of  public  and  official  sanction.  But  when  they  chose  to 
reflect  the  seamier  side,  they  were  sometimes  given  an  unpleasant  reminder 
of  the  rules  of  the  game.  It  was  thus  no  accident  that  the  two  most  intransi- 
gently  honest  books  of  1857,  Madame  Bovary  and  Les  Fleurs  du  Mal ,  were 
both  singled  out  for  attack  by  the  government  of  Napoleon  III,  although 
for  different  reasons  and  with  different  outcomes. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  prosecution  of  Flaubert’s  novel  was  inspired, 
at  least  partially,  by  political  reasons  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  author 
personally.  Under  the  editorship  of  Maxime  Du  Camp  and  Laurent-Pichat, 
the  Revue  de  Paris  had  more  than  once  been  in  hot  water  with  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  as  the  result  of  alleged  intrusions  into  the  forbidden  realm 
of  politics.  It  is  possible  that,  if  Madame  Bovary  had  been  published  by  a 
review  more  closely  allied  with  the  official  governmental  position,  the 
author  would  have  escaped  the  rigorous  attention  of  the  censor. 

Baudelaire’s  case  was  not  quite  the  same.  Personally,  he  had  been  no 
more  active  in  politics  than  had  Flaubert.  His  stepfather,  recently  de¬ 
ceased,  had  enjoyed  perfectly  orthodox  relationships  with  the  government, 
as  a  former  general  and  ambassador,  even  senator.  Almost  one-fifth  of  the 
poems  included  in  Les  Fleurs  du  Mal  had  been  printed  only  two  years 
earlier  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  an  eminently  respectable  arbiter  of 
public  taste.  Why,  then,  did  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  think  it  wise,  or 
expedient,  for  the  second  time  within  a  matter  of  months  and  after  an 
earlier  rebuff  by  the  courts,  to  institute  legal  proceedings  against  a  literary 
work? 

The  reason,  according  to  Baudelaire,  and  I  cannot  suggest  a  more  plaus- 
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ible  one,  was  that  the  volume  had  been  attacked  with  singular  violence  in 
the  columns  of  the  Figaro.  That  newspaper  could  scarcely  be  described 
as  an  official  organ  of  the  government;  Villemessant,  its  editor,  was  him¬ 
self  accustomed  to  spend  frequent  days  in  court,  defending  himself  against 
libel  actions  or  prosecution  resulting  from  his  persistent  violation  of  the 
law  prohibiting  duelling.  The  fact  remains  that,  despite  its  unsavory  repu¬ 
tation,  the  Figaro  was  the  most  powerful,  as  well  as  the  most  despised, 
member  of  the  petite  presse.  What  is  more  important,  its  spicy  columns 
were  as  eagerly  read  by  the  government  ministers  as  they  were  by  café 
society,  and  its  accusations,  regardless  of  their  merit,  were  too  widely 
publicized  to  be  ignored.  That  the  moral,  to  say  nothing  of  the  literary, 
views  of  this  irresponsible  sheet  were  acted  upon  by  the  government  of 
1857  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  cultural  and  ethical  level  that  prevailed 
in  the  government  of  Napoleon  III,  a  hegemony  of  semi-royal  bastards 
and  unscrupulous  parvenus.  But  would  the  government  that  happens  to 
be  in  power  today,  in  France  or,  for  that  matter,  in  the  United  States, 
show  better  judgment  in  a  comparable  situation?  Perhaps;  we  should  like 
to  think  so,  at  any  rate. 

It  may  be  that  the  surest  way  to  avoid  future  mistakes  of  the  sort  that 
Napoleon  III  or  his  deputies  were  guilty  of  in  1857  is  simply  to  take  due 
note  of  these  prophetic  words,  spoken  by  Maître  Pinard,  the  imperial 
prosecutor  charged  with  presenting  the  case  against  Baudelaire  and  his 
publishers  on  the  twentieth  of  August,  1857:  “Le  juge  n’est  point  un 
critique  littéraire.” 

If  1857  has  a  lesson  for  us,  perhaps  that  is  it. 

University  of  Wisconsin 


“Les  Fleurs  du  Mal”  in  1957 

by  M.argaret  Gilman 

Ü.N  LOOKING  BACK  across  the  hundred  years  since  the  publication 
of  the  first  edition  of  Les  Fleurs  du  Mal  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  I  should 
particularly  like  to  discuss  two  points,  one  historical,  the  other  very  largely 
personal.  First  I  shall  try,  profiting  by  the  perspective  of  a  century,  to 
situate  Baudelaire’s  work,  especially  Les  Fleurs  du  Mal,  in  its  historical 
context,  in  its  relation  to  the  great  literary  movements  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  see  what  Baudelaire  inherited  and  borrowed  from  them,  and 
how  he  modified  and  renewed  them.  Second,  I  shall  turn  from  the  historical 
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to  the  contemporary,  and  look  at  Les  Fleurs  du  Mal  not  as  a  historical 
monument,  but  as  a  universal  and  enduring  work  of  art,  and  try  to  see 
what  its  value  and  significance  are  for  the  reader  of  today. 

Since  we  are  celebrating  in  1957  both  Baudelaire  and  his  great  contem¬ 
porary,  Flaubert,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  clearly  Flaubert  saw  Baude¬ 
laire’s  “historical”  position.  In  1860  he  wrote  to  him:  “Vous  avez  trouvé 
le  moyen  d’être  classique,  tout  en  restant  le  romantique  transcendant  que 
nous  aimons.”1  This  fusion  of  romanticism  and  classicism  in  Baudelaire 
has  been  noted  by  many  critics,  by  Valéry  in  his  “Situation  de  Baudelaire,” 
and  more  recently  by  Henri  Peyre  in  the  admirable  final  chapter,  “Baude¬ 
laire  romantique  et  classique,”  of  his  Connaissance  de  Baudelaire.  Baude¬ 
laire  himself  wrote:  “Le  romantisme  est  une  grâce,  céleste  ou  infernale,  à 
qui  nous  devons  des  stigmates  éternels.”2  His  is  indeed  an  intensely  per¬ 
sonal  poetry,  in  which  the  role  of  sensation  and  emotion,  the  constant 
emphasis  on  what  is  new,  different,  strange,  ugly,  macabre,  all  recall  the 
romantic  tradition. 

But  Baudelaire  was  a  great  critic  as  well  as  a  great  poet,  and  if,  as 
Valéry  has  written,  “classique  est  V écrivain  qui  porte  un  critique  en  soi-même, 
et  qui  l’associe  intimement  à  ses  travaux,”  Baudelaire  is  indeed  classic  as  well 
as  romantic;  by  his  lucidity,  his  power  of  analysis,  his  conscious  and 
deliberate  art,  his  passion  for  perfection.  But,  to  quote  Valéry  again, 
“Baudelaire,  au  milieu  du  romantisme,  fait  songer  à  quelque  classique, 
mais  il  ne  fait  que  d’y  faire  songer.”3  Baudelaire’s  classicism  is  less  that 
ideal  and  serene  equilibrium  so  rarely  attained  than  a  tension,  or  a  series 
of  tensions,  so  tightly  drawn  that  one  holds  one’s  breath  waiting  for  the 
snap. 

Yet  Baudelaire’s  poetry  is  more  than  a  precarious  compromise  between 
the  classical  and  the  romantic  traditions.  In  his  letter  of  thanks  for  Les 
Fleurs  du  Mal  Flaubert  wrote  to  him:  “Vous  avez  trouvé  le  moyen  de 
rajeunir  le  romantisme.”4  From  his  earliest  critical  writings  Baudelaire, 
finding  much  to  deplore  in  many  of  his  romantic  predecessors,  was  seeking 
his  own  romanticism.  In  the  Salon  de  1846  he  wrote:  “Qui  dit  romantisme, 
dit  art  moderne, — c’est-à-dire  intimité,  spiritualité,  couleur,  aspiration 
vers  l’infini,  exprimées  par  tous  les  moyens  que  contiennent  les  arts”  (II, 
66-67).  This  is  not  perhaps  a  completely  adequate  definition  of  Baude¬ 
laire’s  poetry,  but  all  its  terms  are  essential  to  such  a  definition.  The  em- 

1  Gustave  Flaubert,  Correspondance  (Paris:  Conard,  1926-33),  IV,  408. 

2  Charles  Baudelaire,  Salon  de  1859,  Œuvres,  Bibliothèque  de  la  Pleiade  (Paris, 
1932),  II,  250.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  references  to  Baudelaire’s  works  are  to 
this  edition. 

3  Paul  Valéry,  Variété  II  (Paris,  1930),  pp.  155,  157. 

4  Flaubert,  Correspondance,  IV,  205. 
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phasis  on  means  of  expression  is  another  bond  between  Baudelaire  and 
Flaubert,  who  wrote  in  the  letter  I  have  already  quoted:  “ce  qui  me  plaît 
avant  tout  dans  votre  livre,  c’est  que  l’Art  y  prédomine.”5  It  is  by  this 
emphasis  on  art  that  Baudelaire  dissociates  himself  from  those  romantics 
who  relied  on  inspiration  alone,  such  as  Musset,  condemned  by  Baudelaire 
for  his  inability  to  understand  “le  travail  par  lequel  une  rêverie  devient 
un  objet  d’art.”6 7  Yet  Baudelaire  never  went  all  the  way  with  Gautier,  or 
even  with  his  idol  Poe,  in  maintaining  that  poetry  is,  and  must  be,  useless. 
Except  for  a  brief  period  around  1848  he  never  ceased  indeed  to  fulminate 
against  any  deliberate  didactic  or  moral  intention  in  art.  Yet  he  believed 
that  art  by  being  true  to  its  own  nature  cannot  but  be  moral  and  elevating. 

In  spite  of  these  reservations  there  is  a  close  link  between  Baudelaire  and 
“l’art  pour  Part.”  The  movement  that  at  first  sight  seems  totally  alien  to 
him  is  realism.  He  attacks  violently  the  artists  and  writers  whose  avowed 
aim  is  to  copy  nature  as  accurately  as  possible.  Yet  in  Baudelaire  there  is 
no  such  detachment  from  concrete  reality  as  was  to  be  found  in  many 
later  poets.  To  be  sure  the  world  of  nature  is  but  the  raw  material,  the 
poet’s  dictionary,  the  storehouse  on  which  imagination  draws.  The  realistic 
subject  is  not  to  be  rejected;  it  is  to  be  illuminated  and  transformed.  The 
writer,  whether  he  be  poet  or  novelist,  must,  as  Baudelaire  says  in  his 
article  on  Madame  Bovary,  “jeter  une  voile  de  gloire  sur  des  aventures  de 
table  de  nuit,  toujours  répugnantes  et  grotesques,  quand  la  Poésie  ne  les 
caresse  pas  de  sa  clarté  de  veilleuse  opaline”  (II,  448).  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  in  his  unfinished  article,  “Puisque  réalisme  il  y  a,”  Baudelaire  says 
that  “tout  bon  poète  fut  toujours  réaliste.”  This  is  amplified  later  in  the 
article  : 

La  Poésie  est  ce  qu’il  y  a  de  plus  réel,  c’est  ce  qui  n’est  complètement  vrai 
que  dans  un  autre  monde. 

Ce  monde-ci,  dictionnaire  hiéroglyphique.’’ 

The  reality  of  this  world  is  not  to  be  despised  or  neglected,  for  only  through 
it  do  we  reach  a  higher  reality. 

So  we  have  in  Baudelaire  the  meeting-place,  the  crossroads  of  many 
ideas,  many  movements,  represented  by  his  predecessors  or  contempo¬ 
raries.  But  to  this  amalgam  he  brought  something  of  his  own,  which  was 
to  open  the  road  to  the  future.  In  the  same  letter  in  which  Flaubert  re¬ 
marks  both  on  Baudelaire’s  romanticism  and  on  his  preoccupation  with 

6  Ibid.,  IV,  206. 

6  Baudelaire,  Correspondance  générale,  ed.  Jacques  Crépet  and  Claude  Pichois 
(Paris,  1947-53),  III,  38. 

7  Baudelaire,  Juvenilia,  Œuvres  posthumes,  Reliquæ,  ed.  Jacques  Crépet  (Paris 

1939-52),  I,  298-299.  .. 
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art,  he  also  says:  “Vous  ne  ressemblez  à  personne  (ce  qui  est  la  première 
de  toutes  les  qualités).”8  And  we  all  remember  Hugo’s  famous  accolade, 
“Vous  créez  un  frisson  nouveau.”  It  has  become  a  commonplace  with  mod¬ 
ern  critics  to  see  in  Baudelaire  the  turning  point  of  the  poetic  movement, 
from  which  follows  an  unbroken  line  De  Baudelaire  au  surréalisme.  To 
analyze  Baudelaire’s  originality  in  detail  would  be  impossible  in  a  short 
space;  I  would  only  suggest  that  its  essence  is  to  be  found  in  a  page  which 
Sainte-Beuve  wrote  in  1866,  where  he  says  that  the  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  poetry  of  the  past  and  that  of  recent  years  is  that  the  former 
aimed  above  all  at  clarity,  while  the  latter  aimed  above  all  at  suggestion.9 
Here,  without  mentioning  Baudelaire’s  name,  without  by  any  means 
wholly  approving  this  new  tendency,  Sainte-Beuve  has  laid  his  finger  on 
the  essential  element  of  the  “frisson  nouveau.”  He  indeed  exaggerates 
somewhat — few  of  us  would  deny  that  all  great  poetry  is  to  some  degree 
suggestive — but  never  before  had  suggestion  been  put  in  the  forefront  of 
poetic  intention.  For  Baudelaire  the  great  instrument  of  suggestion  is  the 
symbol,  discovered  through  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  correspondances,  by 
which  the  poet  moves  from  the  outward  and  visible  world  to  what  lies 
hidden  behind  it.  As  Lloyd  Austin  has  shown  in  his  excellent  recent  book, 
L’Univers  poétique  de  Baudelaire  (1956),  Baudelaire’s  symbolism  in  Les 
Fleurs  du  Mal  is  not  so  much  the  traditional  “symbolique,”  the  expression 
of  the  correspondences  between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  worlds,  as  a 
personal  and  individual  symbolism,  by  which  the  poet  constantly  finds  in 
the  world  around  him  images  of  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings.  “Dans 
certains  états  de  l’âme  presque  surnaturels,  la  profondeur  de  la  vie  se  révèle 
tout  entière  dans  le  spectacle,  si  ordinaire  qu’il  soit,  qu’on  a  sous  les  yeux. 
Il  en  devient  le  symbole”  (II,  634).  As  Mr.  Austin  has  noted,  in  Les  Fleurs 
du  Mal  Baudelaire  sometimes  takes  as  his  point  of  departure  the  natural 
object  which  leads  him  to  his  inner  world,  sometimes  he  begins  with  the 
inner  world  and  exteriorizes  it  by  an  image,  or  a  series  of  images,  drawn 
from  the  outer  world,  either  directly  or  by  way  of  the  magic  storehouse  of 
memory.  The  symbol,  an  indivisible  fusion  of  object  and  meaning,  is  at 
the  heart  of  Baudelaire’s  poetic  experience.  And  when  he  comes  to  trans¬ 
lating  experience  into  poetry  the  suggestive  quality  of  the  symbol  is  pro¬ 
longed  and  enhanced  by  his  choice  of  words,  his  turn  of  phrase,  his  rhythms 
and  his  rhymes.  So  no  better  definition  of  his  poetry  can  be  found  than 
that  which  he  himself  gives  of  “l’art  pur  suivant  la  conception  moderne”: 
“C’est  créer  une  magie  suggestive  contenant  à  la  fois  l’objet  et  le  sujet, 
le  monde  extérieur  à  l’artiste  et  l’artiste  lui-même”  (II,  367). 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  looked  at  Baudelaire  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 

8  Flaubert,  Correspondance,  IV,  205.  .  . 

s  Charles-Augustin  Sainte-Beuve,  “Les  Cinq  Derniers  Mois  de  la  vie  de  Racine, 

Nouveaux  Lundis,  X,  390-391. 
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literary  historian,  and  considered  Les  Fleurs  du  Mal  in  its  historical  per¬ 
spective.  Now  I  should  like  to  turn  to  what  Baudelaire  means  to  his  read¬ 
ers  of  today.  It  would  indeed  be  of  interest  to  follow  the  succession  of 
masks  he  has  worn  for  different  generations  of  readers,  to  see  what  poems 
appealed  to  them  and  why.  (The  choice  of  poems  which  appear  in  an¬ 
thologies  of  different  periods  is  extraordinarily  revealing  in  this  respect.) 
But  I  am  going  to  skip  over  a  century  to  the  reader  of  1957.  Here  I  shall 
cast  aside  any  pretense  of  objectiveness,  and  talk  about  some  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  reader  of  Baudelaire  I  know  best — myself — loves  and  admires 
his  poetry. 

First  of  all  there  is  the  sense  of  contact  with  a  poignant  human  experi¬ 
ence,  an  experience  which  reaches  from  the  heights  of  heaven  to  the  depths 
of  hell.  Baudelaire’s  inner  life  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  tensions,  of  con¬ 
flicting  urges,  that  made  of  him  a  homo  duplex ,  experiencing  from  his 
childhood  the  horror  of  life  and  the  ecstasy  of  life,  the  alternation  between 
ideal  and  spleen,  the  “deux  postulations  simultanées,  l’une  vers  Dieu, 
l’autre  vers  Satan”  (II,  647).  Baudelaire  understood  and  analyzed  this 
experience  with  extraordinary  lucidity.  Again  Flaubert  was  right  when  he 
wrote  to  him:  “Vous  comprenez  l’embêtement  de  l’existence.”10 

As  much  as  the  experience  itself,  it  is  the  tone  which  Baudelaire  uses  in 
communicating  it  to  his  reader  which  brings  him  close  to  us.  Not  since 
Villon  had  protested  to  his  “frères  humains,” 

Si  vous  clamons  freres,  pas  n’en  devez 
Avoir  desdaing . 

had  a  poet  spoken  so  directly  to  his  readers.  At  our  peril  do  we  dissociate 
ourselves  from  so  dubious  a  character;  Baudelaire  turns  on  us  with 

Hypocrite  lecteur, — mon  semblable, — mon  frère! 

And  the  supreme  appeal  to  the  reader  comes  in  the  “Epigraphe  pour  un 
livre  condamné”: 

.  .  .  si,  sans  se  laisser  charmer, 

Ton  œil  sait  plonger  dans  les  gouffres, 

Lis-moi,  pour  apprendre  à  m’aimer; 

Ame  curieuse  qui  souffres 
Et  vas  cherchant  ton  paradis, 

Plains-moi!  .  .  .  sinon,  je  te  maudis! 

10  Flaubert,  Correspondance,  IV,  205. 
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At  times  Baudelaire  thus  addresses  himself  directly  to  his  reader,  or  calls 
him  into  the  poem,  as  in  the  last  lines  of  “Le  Masque”: 

C’est  que  demain,  hélas!  il  faudra  vivre  encore! 

Demain,  après-demain  et  toujours! — comme  nous! 

More  often  the  poems  have  the  tone  of  a  conversation  overheard;  the  reader 
almost  feels  guilty  of  an  indiscretion  as  he  catches  the  despairing  cry, 

O  toi  que  j’eusse  aimée,  ô  toi  qui  le  savais! 
or  the  softly  murmured 

Entends,  ma  chère,  entends  la  douce  nuit  qui  marche. 

The  great  majority  of  Baudelaire’s  poems  have  this  tone  of  conversation 
or  of  interior  monologue;  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  all  but  nineteen  of  the 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  poems  in  Les  Fleurs  du  Mal  first  or  second  person 
pronouns  (most  often  both)  are  used.  These  pronouns  are  of  course  fre¬ 
quent  in  romantic  poetry  as  well — but  there  the  poet  often  seems  to  be 
speaking  from  the  rostrum  or  the  pulpit,  in  tones  somewhat  deafening  to 
the  individual  listener.  To  be  sure,  Baudelaire  too  has  his  moments  of 
rhetoric — and  some  very  great  ones — but  he  is  most  himself  when  he 
speaks  as  man  to  man. 

Another  quality  which  brings  Baudelaire  close  to  his  reader  is  that,  to 
whatever  heights  or  depths  he  may  ultimately  lead  us,  his  point  of  de¬ 
parture  is  always  a  known  and  familiar  reality.  No  poetry  brings  us  into 
more  immediate  contact  with  the  world  around  us,  the  world  of  the  senses. 
Baudelaire  constantly  runs  through  the  gamut  of  the  five  senses,  the  delight 
and  the  horror  that  each  can  give.  For  the  sense  of  touch  there  is  the  range 
from  the  softness  of  “le  dos  satiné  des  molles  avalanches”  to  the  harshness 
of 

.  .  .  tous  les  becs  et  toutes  les  mâchoires 

Des  corbeaux  lancinants  et  des  panthères  noires 

Qui  jadis  aimaient  tant  à  triturer  ma  chair. 

For  taste,  we  pass  from  the  heady  intoxication  of 

. un  vin  de  Bohème, 

Amer  et  vainqueur, 

Un  ciel  liquide  qui  parsème 
D’étoiles  mon  cœur! 
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to  the  nauseating  bitterness  of 

Comme  un  vomissement,  remonter  vers  mes  dents, 

Le  long  fleuve  de  fiel  des  douleurs  anciennes. 

Baudelaire’s  use  of  odors  and  perfumes  is  too  well  known  to  need  ex¬ 
amples.  Again  and  again,  as  he  says, 

Comme  d’autres  esprits  voguent  sur  la  musique, 

Le  mien,  ô  mon  amour!  nage  sur  ton  parfum. 

With  all  this  use  of  the  “inferior”  senses,  the  major  ones  of  sight  and  sound 
have  an  equally  important  role.  Baudelaire’s  poetry  abounds  in  visual 
evocations,  with  a  wealth  of  forms  and  colors,  and  especially  of  light  and 
shade:  “brillants  soleils”;  “jours  blancs,  tièdes  et  voilés”;  “ciel  bizarre  et 
livide”;  “jour  noir  plus  triste  que  les  nuits.”  With  sounds  there  is  a  like 
variety,  from  the  strident 

Comme  un  sanglot  coupé  par  un  sang  écumeux 
Le  chant  du  coq  au  loin  déchirant  l’air  brumeux, 

to  the  lulling  melody  of  “L’Invitation  au  voyage”  or  “La  Musique.”  All 
these  sense  images  reinforce  one  another,  and  certain  poems,  such  as  “Le 
Balcon”  or  “Harmonie  du  soir,”  are  veritable  symphonies  of  the  senses. 

Yet  however  important  the  world  of  the  senses  is  in  it,  Baudelaire’s 
poetry  is  never  purely  sensuous.  The  outer  world  is  always  the  point  of 
departure  for  a  voyage  into  the  inner  world  of  the  poet,  linked  to  it  by 
correspondances.  Many  later  poets  have  plunged  us  into  their  private 
worlds,  which  often  seem  strange  and  hallucinatory  and  utterly  alien  to 
any  experience  of  our  own.  Baudelaire  leads  us  step  by  step  from  an  ex¬ 
perience  anyone  might  have  had  to  a  vision  that  only  the  poet  can  per¬ 
ceive.  In  “Le  Cygne”  the  everyday  experience,  “Comme  je  traversais  le 
nouveau  Carrousel,”  leads  to  the  upsurge  of  memories;  then  “tout  pour  moi 
devient  allégorie”;  and  we  have  the  long  procession  of  exiles  led  by  An¬ 
dromache,  closing  with  the  final  dying  echo  of  Memory’s  horn.  Or  else 
Baudelaire,  starting  from  the  inner  experience  or  idea,  translates  it  into 
concrete  form,  makes  it  perceptible  to  our  senses.  Hence  the  wealth  of 
personifications:  “L’Aurore  grelottante  en  robe  rose  et  verte”;  “L’Ennui 
.  .  .  fumant  son  houka”;  “les  défuntes  Années,/  Sur  les  balcons  du  ciel  en 
robes  surannées.”  Beauty  is  no  vague  abstraction,  but  takes  on  human 
form:  “Le  Destin  charmé  suit  tes  jupons  comme  un  chien.”  The  inner 
and  outer  worlds  are  always  linked  in  Baudelaire’s  poetry,  and  the  reader’s 
experience  is  enlarged  and  deepened  by  a  sense  of  their  intimate  relation¬ 
ship. 

But  for  the  poet  experience  alone  is  not  sufficient.  In  his  article  on 
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Gautier  Baudelaire  says  that  the  great  gift  of  the  poet,  together  with  his 
perception  of  correspondances,  is  his  mastery  of  language,  his  “sorcellerie 
évocatoire.”  The  poet  must  find  not  only  the  correspondences  between 
inner  and  outer  reality,  but  also  those  between  experience  and  language; 
he  is,  as  Baudelaire  says,  both  a  decipherer  and  a  translator.  With  Baude¬ 
laire,  as  with  any  great  poet,  a  large  measure  of  our  delight  comes  from 
this  perfect  harmony  of  thought  and  language  :  a  vocabulary  which  blends 
together  words  that  out  of  their  context  might  seem  strangely  prosaic  and 
those  that  carry  an  aura  of  poetic  suggestion;  a  tone  that  ranges  from  the 
familiar  to  the  lofty;  a  variety  of  rhythms  that  echo  the  subtle  variations 
of  mood  and  thought.  Experience,  the  poet’s  and  our  own,  is  transmuted 
by  the  alchemist,  and  Baudelaire  might  well  say  to  his  reader  as  to  Paris: 
“Tu  m’as  donné  ta  boue,  et  j’en  ai  fait  de  l’or.” 

So,  for  this  reader  of  1957  at  least,  the  peculiar  delight  of  Baudelaire’s 
poetry  comes  from  the  intimate  contact  it  gives  us  with  the  poet’s  experi¬ 
ence,  and  thus  with  all  human  experience;  the  sharing  of  the  poetic  vision 
it  brings  to  us,  its  power  of  suggestion,  the  magic  of  its  language.  It  is  a 
poetry  of  extreme  density  and  concentration,  yet  never  of  obscurity;  in  it, 
to  use  Baudelaire’s  own  words,  “l’âme  jette  sa  propre  lumière  surnaturelle 
sur  l’obscurité  naturelle  des  choses”  (II,  250).  And  no  poetry  is  more  rich 
in  lines  that  haunt  the  reader;  lines  that  take  us  back  into  the  dim  reaches 
of  memory, 

Ainsi  dans  la  forêt  où  mon  esprit  s’exile 
Un  vieux  Souvenir  sonne  à  plein  souffle  du  cor, 

or  forward  into  the  faraway  future, 

Au  fond  de  l’Inconnu,  pour  trouver  du  nouveau! 

Bryn  Mawr  College 


“Madame  Bovary”  after  a  Century 

by  B.  F.  Bart 

JL  L  AUBERT ’S  MASTERPIECE  is  alive  a  century  after  its  publica¬ 
tion  because  it  is  the  successful  embodiment  of  a  new  esthetic.  This  esthetic 
has  long  proved  confusing  and  still  today  needs  redefinition.  Critics  who 
have  studied  it  have  tended  to  call  it  realism  and  have  tried  to  see  Flaubert 
as  some  sort  of  amalgam,  compound,  or  mixture  of  romanticism  and  this 
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new  element,  but  this  traditional  approach  has  very  serious  defects.  In  the 
first  place,  Flaubert  always  rejected  the  claim  that  he  was  a  realist;  he  had 
no  use  for  the  School  [VII,  359  and  377]. 1  In  the  second  place,  it  seems  very 
difficult  to  define  “realism”  satisfactorily  in  connection  with  Flaubert: 
either  one  makes  it  impossible  to  include  those  of  his  works  which  are  like 
Salammbô  within  the  definition,  or  one  has  a  series  of  statements  which 
are  not  meaningful  when  applied  to  realists  other  than  Flaubert,  for  in¬ 
stance  to  William  Dean  Howells,  who  would  never  have  written  books  akin 
to  Salammbô.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  wise  to  try  for  a  new 
understanding  of  Flaubert’s  esthetic  based  on  what  he  had  to  say  about  it 
himself  while  writing  Madame  Bovary  and  leaving  aside  the  word  “real¬ 
ism,”  which  does  no  more  than  confuse  the  issue. 

Certain  of  Flaubert’s  observations  to  Baudelaire  form  a  ready  starting 
point.  He  wrote  to  the  poet:  “vous  avez  trouvé  le  moyen  de  rajeunir  le 
romantisme,”  and  “vous  avez  trouvé  le  moyen  d’être  classique,  tout  en 
restant  le  romantique  transcendant  que  nous  aimons”  [IV,  205  and  408], 
It  is  significant  that,  while  Flaubert  does  speak  of  romanticism,  he  makes 
no  mention  at  all  of  realism  and  instead  names  classicism  as  the  other  pole 
in  this  esthetic.  And  his  phrasing  makes  it  clear  that  he,  too,  believed  in 
rejuvenating  romanticism  by  a  return  to  the  long  classical  tradition.  This 
is,  in  fact,  his  new  esthetic. 

To  understand  Flaubert’s  statement,  one  must  determine  what  he  meant 
by  romanticism  and  above  all  by  classicism:  both  are  slippery  terms.  To 
Flaubert  romanticism  (at  least  in  this  context)  was  emotionalism  unbridled 
by  Art.  A  classical  approach,  on  the  other  hand,  was  precisely  that  disci¬ 
pline  which  limits  emotion  and  thereby  makes  Art  possible,  for  Art  has 
among  its  characteristics  chasteness,  precision,  and  ultimately  serenity 
[II,  398,  451;  III,  264,  340;  IV,  164].  Flaubert  would  say  that  the  writer 
with  unbridled  emotions  is  romantic  and  wrong.  Fie  prefers  the  author  who 
first  dominates  these  emotions  and  only  then  seeks  the  proper  form  to  ex¬ 
press  them.  Such  a  man  is  classical  and  right.  “C’est  avec  la  tête  qu’on 
écrit.  Si  le  cœur  la  chauffe,  tant  mieux,  mais  il  ne  faut  pas  le  dire”  [III,  50; 
see  also  IV,  5].  In  point  of  fact,  he  felt  that  Art,  to  be  Art  at  all,  had  to 
separate  itself  from  this  emotionalism.  To  rejuvenate  romanticism,  then, 
was  in  part  to  stop  mistaking  the  feeling  for  the  poem.  It  was,  for  instance, 
to  abjure  the  errors  of  a  Musset,  whom  Flaubert  condemned  for  his  failure 
to  separate  poetry  from  the  sensations.  It  is  the  function  of  Art  to  complete 
these  (and  not,  incidentally,  to  reproduce  them,  as  the  realists  thought) 
[II,  446-447  and  460]. 

This  classical  aspect  of  Flaubert’s  esthetic  has  been  underrated.  It  is 

1  All  bracketed  volume  and  page  indications  refer  to  Flaubert’s  Correspondance 
9  vols.  (Paris:  Conard,  1926-1933). 
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what  leads  to  mastering  what  he  called  the  transcendent  romanticism  of 
Baudelaire,  so  as  to  transmute  it  into  Art.  Flaubert  always  felt  that  Beauty 
was  calm;  it  was  itself  serene  and  it  evoked  serenity.  Baudelaire’s  sonnet, 
La  Beauté,  aroused  his  intense  admiration.  Here  Beauty  states  in  part: 

Je  trône  dans  l’azur  comme  un  sphinx  incompris; 

J’unis  un  cœur  de  neige  à  la  blancheur  des  cygnes, 

Je  hais  le  mouvement  qui  déplace  les  lignes, 

Et  jamais  je  ne  pleure  et  jamais  je  ne  ris. 

The  highest  goal  of  Art,  Flaubert  once  asserted,  was  to  set  one  to  dreaming; 
the  best  works  are  serene  of  aspect  and  incomprehensible;  and,  he  added, 
“quelque  chose  de  singulièrement  doux  plane  sur  l’ensemble,”  “c’est  calme! 
c’est  calme!”  [III,  322,  323;  see  also  III,  340]. 

Flaubert’s  classicism  is  calm,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  not  the  pale  ink  of 
French  nineteenth-century  neo-classicism,  nor  is  it  the  French  seventeenth 
century,  except  incidentally.  Flaubert  liked  La  Fointaine,  Boileau,  Molière; 
but  “le  doux  Racine”  only  bemused  him  [II,  120,  297,  426;  III,  138]. 
When  he  uses  works  like  “classic,”  he  really  means  Greece  and  Rome  and 
the  long  tradition  that  fully  derives  from  them:  a  true  progeny,  going 
always  beyond  the  parents.  Taking  his  cue  from  the  ancient  literatures — - 
and  from  the  romantic  concept  of  the  grotesque — Flaubert  sought  an  all- 
inclusive  literature.  Thus  he  objected  that  Leconte  de  Lisle,  for  all  his 
“classicism,”  was  not  a  true  “classicist”  and  therefore  not  a  good  artist, 
since  the  Parnassian  poet  was  rejecting  the  modern  world.  Flaubert  held 
that  the  ideal  world  of  the  artist,  ancient  or  modern,  is  fertile  only  if  the 
artist  includes  everything  in  it.  Art  is  a  work  of  love,  not  of  exclusion  [IV, 
15;  see  also  III,  215,  281].  Hence,  to  the  classical  tradition,  Flaubert  in¬ 
sisted  on  adding  a  modern  feeling.  The  artist  must  not  return  to  antiquity , 
he  must  rather  take  its  procedures.  One  should  be  as  artistic  as  the  Greeks, 
but  in  other  ways,  because  the  scope  of  humanity  had  broadened  since 
Homer’s  day  and  “le  ventre  de  Sancho  Pança  fait  craquer  la  ceinture  de 
Vénus”  [III,  137,  157,  281]. 

Various  aspects  of  this  doctrine  have  formed  the  commonplaces  of 
critical  observations  on  Flaubert:  they  all  take  their  place  within  this  îe- 
juvenation  of  romantic  emotionalism  attained  by  controlling  it  so  as  to 
transmute  it  into  a  serene  classical  vision  which  would  be  Art.  His  effort 
to  achieve  comprehensiveness  and  universality  led  to  a  primary  emphasis 
on  impersonality  and  impartiality;  the  serenity  necessitated  impassivity. 
The  absolute  awareness  that  Beauty  was  the  only  goal  of  the  artist  led  to 
the  unremitting  search  for  perfect  form,  the  striving  for  the  artistically 
right  word,  the  agonies  of  the  struggle  over  style.  All  are  parts  m  a  total 
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process,  which  has  meaning  only  when  all  of  the  parts  are  understood 
together,  for  the  whole  is  an  entity  itself,  and  not  just  the  sum  of  its  parts. 

Flaubert  did  not  think  of  himself  as  an  innovator  or  a  revolutionary; 
rather  he  considered  that  he  was  a  traditionalist.  He  is  indeed  one  of  the 
masters  who  moved  the  great  line  of  western  literature  a  step  forward  by  a 
real  return  to  the  problem  of  Form.  He  was  a  classicist  in  the  sense  that 
he  was  in  the  Tradition,  and  he  knew  it.  He  was  deeply  irritated  by  those 
who  set  up  little  schools  of  the  Beautiful — romantic,  realistic,  or  classical 
for  that  matter:  there  was  for  him  only  one  Beautiful,  with  varying  aspects 
[III,  336]. 

Classicism  was  an  integral  part  of  his  life  and  of  his  book  Madame  Bo¬ 
vary.  He  wanted  the  novel  to  have  “une  mine  hautaine  et  classique”  [III, 
180].  Yet  his  was  essentially  a  doctrine  of  innutrition.  Born  a  romantic  and 
never  losing  his  passionate  responses,  he  longed  also  to  nurture  himself,  as 
Ronsard  had,  on  the  classics  and  to  take  to  himself  what  excellences  they 
had.  One  must  be,  he  wrote,  more  classical  than  the  classicists  and  infuriate 
the  romantics  by  surpassing  their  intentions.  He  was  sure  it  could  be  done, 
that  one  could  be,  like  Baudelaire,  a  classicist  while  remaining  a  trans¬ 
cendent  romantic  [III,  249], 

What  then  becomes  of  the  familiar  image  of  Flaubert,  chef  d’école  of  the 
French  realists?  It  is  true  that  he  frequently  asserted  the  absolute  need 
for  the  artist  to  see  things  as  they  are,  to  penetrate  into  an  object  before 
writing  of  it.  He  did  say,  “Quand  on  a  son  modèle  net  devant  les  yeux,  on 

écrit  toujours  bien - ”  [III,  269;  see  also  III,  138],  He  also  wrote,  “J’aurai 

fait  du  réel  écrit,  ce  qui  est  rare”  [III,  268],  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
Flaubert  is,  after  all,  a  realist:  it  is  more  complicated  than  that. 

To  call  Flaubert  a  realist  (as  opposed  to  noting  realistic  elements  in  his 
work)  is  to  confuse  the  issue  seriously.  It  was  not,  he  felt,  a  good  method 
to  look  at  something  and  then  go  write  about  it;  its  essence  had  to  be 
digested  first.  He  was  aware  that  people  thought  him  “épris  du  réel”;  in 
fact,  he  hated  it,  he  said  [III,  263  and  IV,  134],  This  misinterpretation  of 
his  works  bothered  him  throughout  his  lifetime  and  still  troubles  the 
critic  today.  Twenty-five  years  after  writing  the  Bovary,  Flaubert  was  still 
struggling  to  make  himself  understood,  insisting  that  though  he  had  always 
been  incredibly  scrupulous  about  reading  all  relevant  documents  and 
books,  amassing  all  possible  information  and  travelling  wherever  necessary, 
still  he  regarded  all  of  this  as  secondary  and  inferior.  So-called  material 
reality  should,  he  stated,  never  be  more  than  a  pattern  used  to  mount  higher 
[VIII,  374].  “Du  réel  écrit,”  his  phrase  of  a  moment  ago,  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  “du  réel.”  Art  completes  reality;  it  does  not  reproduce  it.  And  this 
doctrine  is  not  and  cannot  be  called  realism. 

Flaubert  is  not  a  realist,  nor  is  he  a  romantic;  nor,  for  that  matter,  is  he 
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a  naturalist  or  a  symbolist.  He  sought  rather  to  include  all  of  these  partial 
views  of  life  and  of  Art  in  a  larger  synthesis,  the  Beautiful.  He  was  pre¬ 
occupied  with  the  basic  problem  of  the  great  writers  of  all  ages,  life  itself: 
what  meaning  it  has,  what  its  parts  really  are,  and  (lastly)  how  they  may 
be  portrayed  so  as  to  display  life’s  meaning. 

Flaubert’s  efforts  to  learn  what  life  was  made  up  of  in  Normandy  have 
been  studied  many  times  and  need  no  lengthy  rehearsal  here.  This  is  where 
he  made  his  first  impact.  This  is  his  documentation  and  the  fabulous 
sheaves  of  notes.  More  important  this  is  his  scientism,  and  the  prescient 
observation  that  Art  would  become  scientific  and  science  artistic  in  the 
future,  a  comment  which  the  Freudian  novel  and  the  attitudes  of  an  Ein¬ 
stein  have  borne  out.  Art  was  to  gain  in  this  process:  gain  in  accuracy  and 
truth  by  laying  aside  personal  susceptibilities  and  affections,  gain  in  pre¬ 
cision  by  adopting  a  rigorous  method  [II,  395-396;  IV,  164]. 

The  ways  Flaubert  adopted  to  portray  what  he  saw  are  perhaps  his  most 
enduring  contribution.  This  aspect — the  style — was  to  him  the  great  and 
overriding  problem  of  the  book.  He  felt  sure  enough  of  his  basic  plan 
(upon  which  everything  depended,  as  he  well  knew)  so  that  style  instead, 
even  though  a  secondary  issue,  was  the  main  difficulty  [II,  316,  362;  III, 
21,  140,  248,  etc.].  Truly  great  geniuses,  he  sadly  confessed,  often  wrote 
badly  and  could  readily  afford  it;  the  lesser  people,  like  himself,  were  of 
worth  only  if  the  style  were  perfect.  Hence  he  sought  “le  style,  la  forme, 
le  Beau  indéfinissable,  résultant  de  la  conception  même  et  qui  est  la  splendeur 
du  Vrai,  comme  disait  Platon”  [IV,  165].  The  conception  of  Madame  Bovary 
was,  unfortunately,  wholly  alien  to  Flaubert,  which  made  the  book  very 
hard  for  him  to  write  and  something  of  a  tour  de  force.  He  achieved  it  only 
by  constantly  reminding  himself  that  there  was  a  style  for  every  subject 
and  that  he  must  find  this  style  [II,  346,  432;  III,  3,  156,  201].  This  was  a 
further  aspect  of  Baudelaire’s  work  which  delighted  him:  L  originalité  du 
style  découle  de  la  conception.  La  phrase  est  toute  bourrée  par  1  idée,  a 
en  craquer”  [IV,  205]. 

Problems  of  form — or  rather,  brilliant  resolutions  of  them — have  become 
dominant  as  one  surveys  the  influence  of  the  novel.  Taking  his  place  beside 
Stendhal,  the  earlier  master  of  irony,  there  now  stands  Flaubert,  too, 
evolving  new  dimensions  and  forms  for  the  ironic  view  of  life.  Anticipating 
Proustian  sensitivities,  Flaubert,  too,  knew  much  of  the  passage  of  time 
and  the  fleeting  memory:  to  display  this  required  bold  new  forms.  And 
towering  above  other  mid-century  French  advocates  of  pessimism,  Flaubert 
showed  how  one  might  work  up  into  a  novel  a  philosophy  of  despair.  The 
use  of  symbols,  the  handling  of  dialogue,  simile,  and  metaphor,  problems 
of  tempo,  the  place  of  ethics,  these  and  innumerable  other  formal  ques¬ 
tions  he  met  and  resolved.  But,  as  most  of  these  are  familiar,  it  is  perhaps 
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well  to  move  beyond  them,  leaving  to  another  time  and  place  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  their  import  after  a  century.  In  sum,  style  was  Flaubert’s  chief 
concern;  he  saw  clarity  of  concept  as  the  true  source  of  good  form,  and  he 
rejuvenated  romanticism  by  returning  behind  its  looseness  to  the  great 
tradition  of  western  literature. 

The  question  of  Flaubert’s  view  of  life,  the  meaning  he  attached  to  it 
and,  hence,  to  his  book,  remains  to  be  examined.  Flaubert  himself  directs 
attention  to  it  when  he  says,  “Tout  dépend  de  la  conception”  [II,  339]. 
What  was  it  that  he  had  to  say?  What  meanings  did  he  discover  and  then 
display  with  such  excellence?  If  a  work  is  to  reach  the  summits  and  take 
its  place  on  the  shelf,  the  very  small  shelf,  of  truly  world  literature,  its 
form  and  its  content,  the  what  as  well  as  the  how,  must  both  be  superlative 
and  must  both  fuse  wholly  into  a  totality  which  will  speak  cogently  to 
later  ages.  Madame  Bovary  is  good  enough  so  that  one  may,  without  ab¬ 
surdity,  ask  whether  it  belongs  on  this  select  shelf. 

Each  reader  must  answer  for  himself,  and  my  purpose  must  be  quite  as 
much  to  provide  a  framework  for  the  answers  of  others  as  it  is  to  give  my 
own  reply.  Flaubert’s  book  had  a  point,  and  he  knew  it:  “il  découle  de  ce 
roman  un  enseignement  clair.  .  .  .”  He  went  on,  however,  to  say  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  him  and  that  style  alone  mattered 
[IV,  136].  But  can  it  properly  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  rest  of  us, 
his  readers,  who  are  not  writers  and  for  whom  style  is  therefore  less  im¬ 
portant?  For  my  own  part,  I  must  answer  “No,”  and  must  further  urge  that 
Flaubert  himself  in  his  better  moments  knew  his  assertion  was  an  exaggera¬ 
tion. 

If,  then,  we  ask  what  the  message  of  the  book  is,  I  think  we  must  answer 
that  it  is  one  of  distilled  hatred  and  disgust,  for  romanticism,  for  the 
bourgeois,  for  provincial  life,  for  orthodox  religion:  for  nearly  everything 
portrayed.  Some  parts  of  the  book,  some  paragraphs  or  even  short  episodes 
show  Flaubert  as  serene  as  he  felt  the  masters  had  been,  reaching  beyond 
the  exasperation  and  disillusionment  which  are  the  price  of  wisdom,  to  that 
calm  which  he  know  was  necessary  to  Art.  It  is  these  moments  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  great  pages,  the  scene  by  moonlight  as  Emma  and  Rodolphe  plan 
their  trip,  the  Catherine  Leroux  episode,  Doctor  Larivière’s  visit,  the  death 
of  Charles,  and  a  host  of  others. 

Flaubert  can,  upon  occasion,  rise  to  the  real  heights  of  the  great  western 
tradition.  Few  books  can  ever  do  so,  and  it  is  great  praise  to  say  that 
some  pages  of  his  book  do.  But  its  essential  message  and  its  normal  level 
are  perhaps  less  than  that:  they  certainly  are  for  me,  and  it  may  be  that 
in  the  pages  which  remain,  I  can  suggest  why. 

It  is  Flaubert’s  reiterated  contention  in  his  letters  that  life  is  hateful, 
farcical,  grotesque;  that  it  consists  of  ignominy  and  stupidity.  It  is  so 
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hideous  that  the  only  way  to  stand  it  is  to  avoid  it  and  to  look  upon  the 
human  race  as  “une  vaste  association  de  crétins  et  de  canailles.”  He  enjoys 
seeing  humanity  and  all  its  respects  “ravalé,  bafoué,  honni,  sifflé”  [II,  321, 
325,  472;  III,  63,  420;  IV,  33,  182],  Like  Baudelaire,  Flaubert  sees  the  evil 
in  life;  but  unlike  the  poet,  he  does  not  see  anything  else.  His  is  a  limited 
view. 

This  is  the  burden  of  Madame  Bovary  as  well.  Flaubert  felt  that  there 
was  no  escape  for  Emma  and  his  effort  was  to  prove  this  “fatalité  ironique” 
by  closing  off,  one  after  another,  every  means  of  salvation.  “La  fatalité”  is 
the  key  word  of  Flaubert’s  own  philosophy,  and  it  is  used  recurrently 
through  the  book  at  critical  moments,  finally  and  most  cogently  by  Charles 
in  his  conversation  with  Rodolphe  after  Emma’s  death:  “C’est  la  faute 
de  la  fatalité.”  Emma  is  necessarily  destroyed,  and  the  world  is  necessarily 
given  over  to  the  Homais  and  the  Lheureux  of  our  society.  Their  success  is 
even  less  palatable  than  her  failure. 

Any  reasonable  or  sensitive  man  will  reject  life  if  this  is  its  true  and 
ultimate  import.  Flaubert  asked  repeatedly  what  meaning  could  possibly 
be  attributed  to  this  grotesque  and  horrible  spectacle  either  of  tears,  un¬ 
happiness,  and  misery,  or  else  of  stupidity,  infamy,  cowardice,  and  dis¬ 
honor.  For  his  fellow  man,  he  could  feel  at  most  a  serene  hatred  or  what 
he  termed  “so  inactive  a  pity  that  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing.”  No 
wonder,  then,  that  he  had  to  conclude  that  life  was  tolerable  only  providing 
one  refused  to  live  it:  “à  travers  les  hideurs  de  l’existence,  contemplons 
toujours  le  grand  bleu  de  la  poésie.  .  .  .”  By  living  in  Art,  he  once  said,  it 
seemed  to  him,  in  his  conscience,  that  he  was  accomplishing  his  duty,  that 
he  was  obeying  a  higher  fate,  that  he  was  doing  the  Good,  that  he  was 
in  the  Right  [II,  396;  III,  107,  108-109,  144,  251,  350], 

We  cannot  all  be  artists,  so  what  Flaubert  knew  of  how  to  give  dignity 
and  meaning  to  life  was  of  no  value  to  his  fellow  man  and  he  never  proffered 
these  views  on  Art  in  works  he  published  himself.  I  am  aware  that  life 
may  be  viewed  as  having  no  more  significance  than  Flaubert  attaches  to  it; 
I  am  aware  of  the  pervasiveness  now-a-days  of  the  doctrine  of  irony, 
which  Flaubert  upheld  truculently.  But  I  do  believe  that,  upon  examination, 
the  really  great  books  of  the  western  tradition  counsel  the  understanding 
of  life  and  urge  terms  in  which  it  may  be  accepted.  They  go  beyond  the  bitter 
taste  of  irony  to  some  form  of  love.  The  Iliad  shows  sure  knowledge  of  how 
vicious  man  may  be  to  man,  but  before  it  closes  it  shows  the  mastery  of  the 
vice  it  portrays,  and  it  ends  in  serenity  and  acceptance.  And  this  pattern, 
it  seems  to  me,  has  been  followed  by  all  the  later  books  which  I  should  wish 
to  place  on  my  own  private  shelf  of  truly  world  literature.  But  if  I  would 
place  Madame  Bovary  on  the  shelf  below,  now  a  century  later,  it  would  still 
be  done  affectionately  and  with  deep  respect  for  the  man  who  could  write 
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in  one  of  his  letters  that  he  would  probably  never  be  able  to  succeed  in  his 
attempt  to  write  the  style  he  imagined,  that  it  was  perhaps  absurd  or  at 
best  merely  a  worthy  attempt  and  highly  original;  but  that  in  any  case,  he 
would  have  passed  his  life  in  a  way  that  was  noble,  and  often  delicious 
[III,  142-143]. 

Syracuse  University 


“Musicalization”  of  Modern  French  Fiction* 

by  Martha  O’ Nan 


M 

-L_  T  MUSICALIZATION  OF  FICTION  can  be  realized,  Huxley 
wrote  in  Point  Counter  Point,  through  a  ‘‘sufficiency  of  characters  and 
parallel,  contrapuntal  plots.  While  Jones  is  murdering  his  wife,  Smith  is 
wheeling  the  perambulator  in  the  park - A  novelist  modulates  by  re¬ 

peating  situations  and  characters.  He  shows  several  people  falling  in  love, 
or  dying,  or  praying,  in  different  ways — dissimilars  solving  the  same  prob¬ 
lem.  Or,  vice  versa,  similar  people  confronted  with  dissimilar  problems.” 
If  this  is  ‘musicalization”  of  fiction,  then  it  is  possible  to  discuss  “music¬ 
alization”  of  modern  French  fiction  which  has  dissimilar  authors  faced 
with  the  similar  problem  of  how  to  play  themes  parallelly.  Such  was  the 
problem  encountered  by  André  Gide  in  Les  Faux-monnayeurs,  by  Jules 
Romains  in  Les  Hommes  de  bonne  volonté,  and  by  Jean-Paul  Sartre  in  Les 
Chemins  de  la  liberté.  These  volumes,  as  far  as  “musicalization”  is  con¬ 
cerned,  have  behind  them  two  questions:  why  did  Gide,  Romains,  and 
Sartre  attempt  to  “musicalize”  their  fiction  and  how  did  they  “musicalize” 
it? 

Casting  a  shadow  over  Gide,  Romains,  and  Sartre  in  the  “musicaliza¬ 
tion”  of  fiction  is  Flaubert  whose  correspondence  Gide  praised  in  his 
Incidences  and  whom  Sartre  has  held  responsible  for  rather  extensive 
crimes — especially  for  sentences  which  have  not  a  breath  of  life  and  petrify 
the  object.  It  is  in  his  correspondence  that  Flaubert  wrote  about  his  daily 
struggle  to  symphonize  the  confusion  of  the  country  fair,  one  of  the  scenes 
of  Madame  Bovary.  His  ambition  was  to  have  all  his  characters  speak  and 
act  at  the  same  time — that  is,  as  simultaneously  as  possible — so  that  the 
bellowing  of  bulls  would  alternate  with  bits  of  country  oratory  and  with 
the  sighs  of  love  exhaled  by  two  characters;  shining  down  upon  these 
actions  was  to  be  the  sun  and  blowing  were  to  be  gusts  of  wind  strong 
enough  to  carry  away  large  headdresses.  This  multiple  composition,  Flau¬ 
bert  said,  would  be  symphonic,  and  in  reality,  it  did  result  in  a  brief  sym¬ 
phony.1  But,  in  juxtaposing  the  hubbub  of  the  fair,  Flaubert  still  concen- 

*  Presented  at  the  Tenth  University  of  Kentucky  Foreign  Language  Conference, 
April  25-27,  1957. 

1  Gustave  Flaubert,  Correspondance,  Deuxième  Série  (1850-1854),  ed.  Eugène 
Fasquelle  (Paris,  1927),  pp.  313-335. 
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trated  upon  his  heroine  so  as  to  present  what  might  be  called  multiple  ac¬ 
tions  related  to  one  person. 

Although  Flaubert  did  “musicalize”  one  scene,  his  composition  is  not 
large  enough — it  is  still  too  local,  still  too  close  to  Yonville  for  the  all  of 
life  demanded  by  Gide,2  the  world  of  the  author’s  time  proposed  by  Ro¬ 
mains,3  and  the  totality  of  being  which  Sartre  aspired  to  find.4  Their  subject 
matter  could  not  be  played  by  a  single  fictional  hero  who  would  be  a  mere 
midget  on  the  stage  of  the  world. 

The  replacing  of  the  individual  was  discussed  by  Gide  in  a  journal  de¬ 
scribing  the  genesis  of  his  novel,  Los  Faux-monnayeurs.  at  first,  he  wrote 
that  he  would  have  the  main  character  of  a  previous  novel  tell  the  new 
story;  then,  he  realized  that  he  would  have  to  develop  events  independently 
of  this  character;  and,  when  Les  Faux-monnayeurs  was  published  in  1926, 
this  character  did  not  appear  at  all,  because  Gide  had  moved  away  from 
the  idea  of  one  center.  Gide’s  successful  change  in  focus  resulted  from  an 
ambition  dating,  at  least,  from  1914.  He  recorded  in  his  Journal  of  that 
year  that  he  had  been  forced  to  write  his  early  works  separately  rather  than 
jointly,  since  he  did  not  possess  sufficient  skill  to  unite  all  his  separate  books 
under  one  cover  so  as  to  develop  them  “parallèlement”  and  “concurrem¬ 
ment.”  For  this,  he  had  to  wait  until  he  wrote  Les  Faux-monnayeurs. 

Some  years  later,  Romains  stated  in  his  introduction  to  Les  Hommes  de 
bonne  volonté  that  modern  life  is  deformed  by  the  novelist  who  attempts  to 
revolve  its  complexities  around  one  main  character.  This  results  from  his 
philosophy  which  views  individual  effort  as  being  no  greater  than  that  of 
a  little  child  shoveling  sand  into  the  sea  with  a  little  spade.6  Seeing  the 
individual  engulfed  by  the  group,  Romains  turns  to  this  greater  force 
which  he  deifies.  He  explained  briefly  in  the  introduction  to  Les  Hommes  de 
bonne  volonté  that  the  need  to  connect  every  event  with  a  central  character 
stems  from  a  vision  of  the  universe  in  which  the  individual  is  the  center. 
But,  he  continued,  this  method  of  composition  is  outmoded  when  the  real 
subject  is  society  itself  or  a  vast  human  group.  The  refusal  to  view  the 
individual  as  the  center  of  the  universe  caused  Romains  to  look  for  a  new 
form  for  his  novel. 

Similarly,  Sartre  wanted  to  remove  the  individual  from  the  limelight 

2  André  Gide,  Les  Faux-monnayeurs,  Vol.  XII,  Œuvres  complètes  (Paris,  1932- 
1939),  p.  271;  André  Gide,  Journal  des  faux-monnayeurs,  Vol.  XIII,  Œuvres  complè¬ 
tes  (Paris,  1932-1939),  p.  5. 

3  Jules  Romains,  Le  6  octobre,  Vol.  I,  Les  Hommes  de  bonne  volonté  (Paris,  1932), 
p.  vii;  Jules  Romains,  La  Vie  unanime:  Poèmes  1904-1907  (7th  ed.;  Paris,  1926),  pp. 
229-231;  Jules  Romains,  Puissances  de  Paris  (Paris,  1911),  p.  172. 

4  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  Qu'est-ce  que  la  littérature?,  Vol.  II,  Situations  (Paris,  1948), 

p.  106. 

6  Romains,  Les  Superbes,  Vol.  V,  Les  Hommes  de  bonne  volonté,  p.  285. 
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in  order  to  view  many  individuals  in  relation  to  a  fact  or  event.  Emphasiz¬ 
ing  this,  Sartre  wrote  in  Qu’est-ce  que  la  littérature ?  that  an  object  does  not 
derive  its  density  from  the  number  and  length  of  descriptions  devoted  to  it 
but  from  the  complexity  of  its  connections  with  different  characters. 
Furthermore,  he  stated  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  of  August  1946  that  “intel¬ 
lectual  analysis  .  .  .  was  ...  an  old  mechanism  badly  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  time.  ...  It  could  not  be  used  to  depict  a  group  of  facts.  .  .  . 
All  around  us  clouds  were  gathering.  .  .  .  War  was  menacing  everywhere. 
Nevertheless,  analysis — analysis  à  la  Proust,  à  la  James — remained  our 
only  literary  method.  .  .  .  But  how  could  it  take  into  account  the  brutal 
death  of  a  Jew  in  Auschwitz,  the  bombardment  of  Madrid  by  the  planes 
of  Franco?” 

In  order  for  Sartre  to  plunge  the  reader  into  events  widely  separated  by 
space,  for  Romains  to  study  men  of  good  and  bad  will,  and  for  Gide  to 
consider  varieties  of  counterfeiters,  it  was  necessary  to  decentralize  the 
novel.  These  authors  no  longer  wanted  to  center  their  novels  in  a  miracu¬ 
lously  chosen  hero  who,  on  a  magic  carpet,  is  transported  here  and  there 
until  he  reaches  an  “anagnorisis” — romantic,  philosophical,  or  inevitable — 
which  brings  his  life  to  a  neat  close.  They  wanted  to  go  further  than  Flaubert 
who  had  analyzed  his  main  character  in  the  midst  of  multiple  actions.  They 
sought  a  synthesis  of  many  characters  and  events. 

Synthesis  demands  a  composition  which  can  present  the  action  of  a 
novel  in  parallel  lines  or,  as  Sartre  said,  which  can  present  the  action  in  a 
quadratic  equation.  This  is  “musicalization.”  It  took  a  different  form  in 
the  work  of  Gide,  Romains,  and  Sartre — a  very  logical  outcome,  because 
each  author  was  convinced  that  there  was  not  just  one  novelistic  form. 
The  novel,  Gide  wrote  in  Les  Faux-monnayeurs,  is  the  most  lawless  of 
forms;  in  the  introduction  to  Les  Hommes  de  bonne  volonté,  Romains  de¬ 
scribed  the  novel  as  knowing  no  servitude;  and  Sartre  concluded  in  Qu’est-ce 
que  la  littérature ?  that  new  social  and  metaphysical  requirements  engage 
the  artist  in  finding  a  new  language  and  new  techniques.  It  is  no  surprise, 
then,  that  the  three  authors  met  their  similar  problems  of  “musicalization” 
by  using  dissimilar  forms. 

The  form  which  Gide  chose  for  what  he  called  his  only  novel,  Les  Faux- 
monnayeurs,  is  similar  to  that  of  a  fugue.6  The  use  of  a  fugal  art,  he  wrote, 
makes  it  possible  to  juxtapose  and  overlap  themes  of  the  novel  in  the 
manner  of  César  Franck.  Following  this  musical  form,  he  overlapped  in 
Les  Faux-monnayeurs  the  theme  of  counterfeitness  by  transposing  it  to 

6  See  Guy  Michaud  and  Paul  Burguière,  “L’Art  de  la  Fugue  :  Les  Faux-monnayeurs, 
Dialogues  II,  January,  1951,  pp.  49-61;  Gide,  Les  Faux-monnayeurs,  p.  275;  Gide, 
Journal  des  faux-monnayeurs,  pp.  5-45. 
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many  characters  and  situations;  he  even  played  the  theme  in  the  lives  of 
adolescent  delinquents  who  deal  in  counterfeit  coins. 

However,  the  unique  part  of  Les  Faux-monnayeurs  is  the  fugal  counter¬ 
subject  of  a  journal  within  the  main  novel.  This  journal,  written  by  a 
fictional  author  in  order  to  describe  many  of  the  characters  of  the  main 
novel,  adds  density  and  parallelism.  In  other  words,  the  journal  is  superim¬ 
posed  upon  the  complex  actions  of  the  main  novel.  The  result  of  this 
doubling — counterpoint — is  the  presentation  of  two  sides  of  reality:  that 
is,  the  real  author,  Gide,  introduces  in  the  main  part  of  Les  Faux-mon¬ 
nayeurs  one  reality;  in  turn,  this  reality  is  viewed  by  a  fictional  author. 
The  unusual  method  of  presenting  two  sides  of  the  same  reality — somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  subject  and  countersubject  in  a  fugue — gives  the  effect 
of  reading  two  different  novels  on  two  different  levels  of  time. 

Romains  in  his  twenty-seven  volumes  of  Les  Hommes  de  bonne  volonté 
uses  a  form  different  not  only  in  the  extreme  length  but,  especially,  in  the 
order  of  time.  The  journal  within  Les  Faux-monnayeurs  permitted  Gide  to 
break  the  chronological  order  so  that  the  past  could  be  superimposed 
upon  the  present.  But  Les  Hommes  de  bonne  volonté  does  not  have  regres¬ 
sions  in  time.  Quite  the  contrary.  This  novel  persists  in  moving  forward. 
It  begins  with  a  volume  devoted  to  an  entire  day  in  October  1908  and  ends 
with  a  volume  devoted  to  one  day  in  October  1933.  These  echoing  volumes 
simulate  a  regression  and  parallelism  in  time  even  though  the  order  is 
chronological.  However,  the  major  use  of  parallelism  is  in  each  volume 
where  one  event  or  problem  is  presented  through  many  characters.  In 
addition,  unmentioned  but  zigzagging  in  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  characters 
and  in  many  historical  events  is  the  theme  of  the  novel — good  will. 

The  effect  of  reading  this  gigantic  novel  is  as  if  the  reader  were  reading 
many  different  novels  covering  the  same  period.  The  reader  of  these  hypo¬ 
thetical  novels  has  rather  queer  reading  habits,  and  he  decides  to  read  the 
novels  parallelly  rather  than  separately.  Consequently,  he  reads  a  chapter 
in  one  novel,  a  chapter  in  another,  then  a  chapter  in  another,  and  so  on. 
He  continues  skipping  chronologically  from  one  novel  to  another  until 
he  completes  the  period  of  World  War  I  with  its  millions  of  men,  with 
its  dead,  mutilated  men.  Finally,  after  painstaking  efforts,  this  reader 
reaches  the  day  of  October  7,  1933.  For  that  day,  he  reads  a  chapter  in  the 
lives  of  many  of  the  characters  he  has  been  following  for  twenty-five 
years.  But  Europe  has  become  so  full  of  sour  and  indigestible  thoughts 
that  he  ceases  his  reading  permanently.  Thus,  terminates  Les  Hommes  de 
bonne  volonté,  a  chronological  and  parallel  study  of  the  theme  of  good  will 
played  in  the  style  of  theme  and  variations. 

Romains,  himself,  did  not  describe  the  form  of  his  novel  by  a  musical 
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term;  in  truth,  it  is  astonishing  that  in  the  entire  twenty -seven  volumes 
with  hundreds  of  professions  there  is  not  one  musician.  However,  because 
of  the  parallel  actions  which  he  uses  to  present  myriads  of  human  activities, 
his  work  may  be  placed  under  “musicalization”  of  fiction. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sartre  like  Gide  described  novelistic  form  by  a  musical 
term.7  In  Qu’est-ce  que  la  littérature?,  he  stated  that  the  technical  problem  is 
to  find  an  orchestration  of  consciousnesses  which  will  make  it  possible  to 
render  the  multidimensionality  of  the  event.8  A  more  concrete  idea  of  his 
meaning  of  orchestration  is  found  in  his  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
in  which  he  wrote  that  “it  was  after  reading  a  book  by  Dos  Passos  that 
[he]  thought  for  the  first  time  of  weaving  a  novel  out  of  the  various,  simul¬ 
taneous  fives,  with  characters  who  pass  each  other  by  without  ever  knowing 
one  another  and  who  all  contribute  to  the  atmosphere  of  a  moment  or  of  a 
historical  period.”  In  this  same  article,  he  added  that  Dos  Passos  “has 
shown  that  one  might  describe  a  collective  event  by  juxtaposing  twenty 
individual  and  unrelated  stories.” 

Sartre,  in  Les  Chemins  de  la  liberté,  juxtaposes  individual  fives  and  events 
in  order  to  recreate  the  historicity  of  the  days  before  Munich,  during 
Munich,  and  after  the  fall  of  France.  He  wanted  to  find  the  totality  of 
being  and  the  whole  man — not  one  man.  The  whole  man  under  the  ironical 
theme  of  roads  of  freedom — a  theme  as  ironical  as  that  of  good  will — 
consciously  or  unconsciously  looks  for  freedom,  one  of  the  quests  of  the 
existentialists. 

The  theme — roads  of  freedom — is  played  in  three  movements  which  are 
quite  distinct  in  mood:  in  volume  one,  the  tempo  is  slow,  because  the 
characters  are  leading  what  passes  for  normal  living  in  time  of  peace.  In 
the  third  movement  which  corresponds  to  the  third  volume,  the  tempo 
again  is  slow — even  moribund:  France  is  dead;  Paris  is  dead;  the  peace 
resembles  death.  Between  these  slow  movements  is  the  second  volume,  Le 
Sursis,  which  describes  all  of  Europe  on  the  eve  of  World  War  II.  The 
tempo  is  vivace-,  the  conversation  staccato-,  the  action  frenzied  as  in  a  taran¬ 
tella  and  of  no  more  avail  in  warding  off  the  spider  of  war. 

Europe’s  rush  toward  war  in  an  instantaneous  fear  may  be  seen  in  the 
brief  selection  taken  from  Le  Sursis :  “Chamberlain,  Hitler  et  Schmitt 
attendaient  la  guerre  en  silence,  elle  allait  entrer  dans  un  instant  .  .  .; 
un  instant,  Mathieu  mangeait,  Marcelle  mangeait,  Daniel  mangeait, 
Boris  mangeait,  Brunet  mangeait,  ils  avaient  des  âmes  instantanées  .  .  ., 

7  There  is  no  implication  in  this  statement  that  Gide  and  Sartre  believe  that  all 
arts  are  parallel.  In  fact,  Sartre  dogmatically  states  in  the  first  pages  (pp.  59-84)  of 
Qu’est-ce  que  la  littérature ?  that  there  is  no  such  parallelism.  See  also  ibid.,  p.  320. 

8  Sartre,  Ibid.,  n.  9,  p.  327. 
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un  instant  et  elle  entrerait,  bardée  d’acier,  redoutée  par  Pierre,  acceptée 
par  Boris,  désirée  par  Daniel,  la  guerre,  la  grande  guerre  des  Debout,  la 
folle  guerre  des  blancs.” 

Volume  III  of  Sartre’s  Chemins  de  la  liberté  has  the  impetuous  crescendo 
on  which  all  Europe  went  into  war;  this  volume  is  preceded  by  one  with 
the  humdrum  tempo  of  everyday  existences;  and  it  is  followed  by  a  volume 
of  darkness  and  death.  The  moods  of  Europe  in  1938,  1939,  and  1940  are 
captured  sarcastically  on  their  roads  of  liberty. 

In  conclusion,  it  can  be  said  that  “musicalization”  of  fiction  does  not 
demand  that  an  author  be  a  composer.  In  fact,  an  author  could  be  tone- 
deaf;  he  could  be  as  perplexed  by  music  as  Diderot’s  deaf-mute  in  front  of 
the  color  clavichord  and  still  “musicalize”  his  fiction.  “Musicalization”  of 
fiction,  as  Huxley  said,  can  be  realized  through  a  “sufficiency  of  characters 
and  parallel,  contrapuntal  plots.” 

The  progress  of  “musicalization”  in  French  fiction  may  be  seen  in  the 
contrast  between  Flaubert’s  symphonette  of  the  country  fair  and  Sartre’s 
orchestration  of  European  events  connected  with  World  War  II.  In  great 
sedateness,  Jules  Romains  “musicalizes”  the  years  preceding  and  following 
World  War  I.  Another  type  of  “musicalization”  is  found  in  Gide’s  fugal 
novel,  Les  Faux-monnayeurs.  The  effect  of  “musicalization,”  so  well- 
expressed  by  Sartre,  is  that  an  object  derives  its  density  of  existence  from 
the  complexity  of  its  connections  with  different  characters.  The  effect,  then, 
is  that  of  synergism — that  is,  many  counterfeiters,  many  men  playing  the 
theme  of  good  will,  and  many  characters  in  a  symphony  of  roads  of  liberty 
produce  a  greater  effect  in  contrapuntal  combinations  than  in  an  endless 
number  of  simple  melodies. 

Millikin  University 


Strangers  in  Melville  and  Camus 

by  Leon  S.  Roudie ^ 

E 

-*■— 1 ^ACH  PASSING  YEAR  seems  to  bring  forth  more  and  more  essays, 
learned  articles,  and  diverse  attempts  at  a  satisfying  exegesis  of  Camus’ 
L  Etranger .  As  these  accumulate  one  is  again  and  again  forced  to  re-evalu¬ 
ate  the  meaning  and  import  of  that  work  and  he  somewhat  reluctantly 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  a  fair  amount  of  what  has  been  written  on 
Camus  must  eventually  be  discarded.  The  major  adjustment  to  note  is 
perhaps  that,  with  the  appearance  of  Camus’  subsequent  books,  and  as 
his  earlier  works  could  be  seen  in  their  proper  perspective  (and  their  true 
chronology  was  revealed),  the  fallacy  of  linking  his  writings  to  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  Sartre  has  become  evident.  (Roger  Quillot  has  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  write:  “Les  œuvres  de  Sartre  [.  .  .]  n’ont  exercé  sur  Camus  aucune  in¬ 
fluence.  .  .  .”)  I  shall  therefore  take  it  for  granted  that  Camus’  legacy  is 
weighed  down  with  the  neo-classical,  Mediterranean  values  that  Sartre 
himself  was  among  the  first  to  detect.  I  shall  also  assume  the  reader’s  gen¬ 
eral  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  both  Melville  and  Camus  and  the 
interpretations  suggested  by  leading  critics,  and  make  my  point  without 
covering  ground  that  is  already  well-traveled. 

The  plethora  of  commentaries  on  L’Etranger  testifies  at  least  to  the 
timeliness  of  the  book  and  the  significance  of  its  theme  for  contemporary 
readers.  What  meaning  it  will  have  for  coming  generations  I  can  obviously 
not  presume  to  know,  but  I  would  submit  that  its  ultimate  niche  will  be 
determined  in  great  part  by  the  direction  in  which  Western  thought  and 
culture  evolves  in  the  near  future.  Eventual  developments  might  make  of 
Camus’  books  prominent  milestones — Baudelaire  would  have  called  them 
beacons — or  might  turn  them  into  intellectual  curios.  What  I  am  stressing 
is  that  we  stand  possibly  at  an  important  turning  point  of  our  intellectual 
history  and  that,  if  this  be  true,  a  historical  and  comparative  approach  to 
Camus  should,  as  a  supplement  to  the  exegetic  one,  contribute  to  a  greater 
illumination  of  his  theme. 

I  suppose  everyone  knows  that  this  theme  is  what  Camus  calls  a  sense 
of  the  absurd  (“le  sentiment  de  l’absurde”)  and  his  symbol  is  the  Stranger. 
In  dealing  with  theme  and  symbol  I  shall  concern  myself  principally  with 
the  theme  as  developed  in  Le  Mythe  de  Sisyphe  and  with  the  Stranger  as  a 
concept  as  much  as  with  the  precise  metaphorical  and  allegorical  treatment 
given  in  L’Etranger.  Also  I  shall  be  considering  the  sense  of  the  absurd  from 
the  outside,  or  retrospectively:  i.e.,  as  a  contemporary  achievement  (with- 
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out  any  ethical  connotation)  toward  which  progress  in  the  past  can  be 
determined.  In  doing  this  I  am,  of  course,  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
for  Camus,  viewing  things  from  the  inside,  so  to  speak,  the  perception  of 
the  absurd  is  essentially  a  point  of  departure. 

In  Le  Mythe  de  Sisyphe  Camus  has  given  a  number  of  examples  of  what 
can  produce  a  feeling  of  absurdity,  several  of  which  might  serve  as  a  defini¬ 
tion.  For  my  present  purpose  I  have  selected  the  one  that  seems  the  most 
concise  and  general,  and  also  most  obviously  related  to  the  Stranger  symbol. 
A  sense  of  the  absurd,  Camus  says  at  one  point,  is  due  to  a  “divorce”  be¬ 
tween  man  and  his  life.  I  am  not,  however,  discarding  the  other  examples: 
I  shall  bring  them  in  subsequently,  as  they  are  needed. 

Quite  obviously,  and  one  might  say  by  definition,  a  stranger,  in  addition 
to  his  being  physically  removed  from  his  own  group,  stands  apart  from  the 
life  of  the  family  or  community  into  which  he  has  been  cast;  he  is  therefore 
the  prototype  of  the  individual  in  whom  a  sense  of  the  absurd  might  arise. 
Without  further  elaboration,  it  should  be  fairly  obvious,  as  Sartre  has 
pointed  out  in  his  “Explication  de  l 'Etranger,”  that  there  is  a  strong 
thematic  connection  between  the  absurd  and  travel  literature,  and  the 
connection  will  be  strongest  for  the  category  of  the  imaginary  voyage.  In 
other  words,  the  literatures  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
should  reveal  significant  avatars  of  our  twentieth-century  Stranger.  It  was 
then,  to  sum  up  what  Paul  Valéry  wrote  in  his  preface  to  Les  Lettres  per¬ 
sanes,  that  Western  civilization  reached  that  level  of  stability  and  security 
where  men  could  afford  to  contemplate  the  myths  that  had  made  that 
civilization  possible  and  begin  to  see  them  as  fictions  superimposed  on 
human  reality.  As  a  result,  the  “divorce”  between  man  and  his  life  became 
a  potentiality.  Within  our  own  century  it  has  become  an  actuality. 

Setting  aside  for  a  subsequent  essay  the  investigation  of  Camus’  theme 
through  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  I  have  chosen  to  examine 
the  works  of  a  writer  who  has  exerted  a  strong  fascination  on  contemporary 
critics  and  public  alike,  both  in  this  country  and  in  France.  Strikingly 
enough,  the  interest  Melville  has  aroused  in  America  in  the  past  few  decades 
is,  I  believe,  comparable  in  volume  and  in  quality  to  that  which  Camus  has 
kindled  in  Europe.  One  could  also  show  correspondences  between  what  the 
two  writers  stand  for  and  what  they  believe  in.  That  their  purely  human 
prestige  is  of  a  similar  nature  is  borne  out  on  the  one  hand  by  the  volume 
on  Moby  Dick  entitled  Mariners,  Renegades  and  Castaways  which  C.  L.  R. 
James  conceived  and  partially  wrote  on  Ellis  Island  while  deportation 
proceedings  were  being  instituted  against  him,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
appeal  Hungarian  intellectuals  addressed  to  Camus  in  November  1956. 

That  Camus  himslef  admires  Melville  is  well  known.  That  this  admira¬ 
tion  is  based,  among  other  things,  on  thematic  affinities  is  what  I  propose 
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to  show.  To  do  so,  I  shall  consider  Melville  as  a  symbolic  link  between 
eighteenth-century  possibility  and  twentieth-century  achievement  of  ^di¬ 
vorce.”  A  chronological,  although  necessarily  brief,  survey  of  a  selected 
number  of  his  writings  will  reveal  a  surprising  parallel  with  a  trend  of 
thought  leading  all  the  way  from  Montaigne  to  Camus.  (Since  I  am  limiting 
myself  to  Camus’  point  of  departure  I  shall,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  sym¬ 
bolic  relationship,  leave  Moby  Dick  in  the  distant  background,  as  it  not  only 
would  require  full  individual  treatment  but  also  because  of  its  bearing  on 
La  Peste.) 

On  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  denying  that  Melville’s  work  is  overflowing 
with  strangers  of  one  sort  or  another,  literal  ones  and  symbolic  ones.  Types 
and  Omoo  provide  us  with  the  more  literal  strangers  of  the  kind  that  might 
appear  in  a  seventeenth-century  relation  of  travels  in  exotic  lands.  One 
difference  is  that  the  traveller  here  is  not  the  first;  he  is  able  to  report  on 
the  voyages  of  some  of  those  who  preceded  him — missionaries  especially — 
and  the  results  they  have  achieved.  He  is  therefore  in  a  position  to  give  to 
his  observations  some  semblance  of  sociological  objectivity;  he  looks  back 
upon  his  own  kind  with  different  eyes  and  the  eventuality  of  the  “divorce” 
becomes  possible.  When  he  is  among  the  cannibals,  those  “shocking  un¬ 
principled  wretches”  as  he  (reminding  one  of  Montaigne)  ironically  calls 
the  Typee,  he  conjures  up  a  picture  of  “enlightened”  England  where  “a 
convicted  traitor,  perhaps  a  man  found  guilty  of  honesty,  patriotism,  and 
such-like  heinous  crimes,  has  his  head  lopped  off  with  a  huge  axe,  his 
bowels  dragged  out  and  thrown  into  a  fire;  while  his  body,  carved  into  four 
quarters,  was  with  his  head  exposed  upon  pikes,  and  permitted  to  rot  and 
fester  among  the  public  haunts  of  men!”  There  is  much  more  here  than 
eighteenth-century  sentimentality  in  praise  of  the  Noble  Savage.  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  step,  even  though  a  short  one,  in  the  direction  of  the  absurd. 

From  this  more  or  less  real  journey  we  proceed  to  the  undoubtedly 
imaginary  travels  of  Mardi.  Any  reader  of  that  book  will  surely  grant  the 
obvious  similarity  it  bears  to  the  imaginary  voyage  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  especially  to  the  French  versions  illustrated  by  Voltaire’s  Zadig  and 
Candide.  Because  it  is  overlong  and  uneven  it  cannot  be  called  more  than  a 
second-rate  “conte  philosophique,”  but  it  is  extremely  rich  and  one  could 
be  tempted  to  prove  many  things  by  it.  For  my  part,  however,  I  wish 
simply  to  establish  a  few  sign  posts  without  claiming  anything  for  the 
volume  as  a  whole.  Among  signs  pointing  toward  the  twentieth-century 
“divorce”  I  am  concerned  with  is  the  affirmation  of  the  diversity  of  the 
world,  as  revealed  in  the  masterpiece  of  the  famous  Lombardo,  opposed  to 
the  desire  for  cohesion  of  the  spirit,  as  expressed  by  king  Abrazza.  It  is  the 
philosopher,  Babbalanza,  who  retorts  to  the  king:  “And  so  is  Mardi 
[i.e.  the  world]  itself:  nothing  but  episodes  .  .  .”  (Cf.  Camus:  “ma  nostalgie 
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d’unité,  cet  univers  dispersé”).  Mardi  is  also  good  evidence  of  the  “divorce 
Melville  had  effected  between  himself  and  some  of  the  national  myths  of 
his  time.  The  chapters  on  Vivenza  (the  U.  S.)  show  him  acting  as  much 
the  part  of  a  Stranger  as  does  Montesquieu  when  the  French  writer  leads 
his  Persians  through  the  thoroughfares  of  eighteenth-century  Paris.  Mel¬ 
ville’s  detachment  will  even  be  noticeable,  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War, 
in  a  number  of  poems  of  Battle-Pieces :  some  of  these  (“Ball’s  Bluff,”  “The 
Swamp  Angel,”  and  “In  the  Prison  Pen,”  for  instance)  might  better  be 
classified  as  “peace  poems”  than  war  or  battle  poems. 

With  Pierre ,  allusions  become  even  more  pointed  and  significant.  Isabel, 
the  product  of  a  youthful  error  on  the  part  of  Pierre’s  father,  recounting 
her  mysterious  childhood,  says  she  “felt  that  all  good  harmless  men  and 
women  were  human  things,  placed  at  cross-purposes,  in  a  world  of  snakes 
and  lightnings,  in  a  world  of  horrible  and  unscrutable  inhumanities.”  Such 
a  declaration,  if  the  style  is  disregarded,  comes  close  to  some  of  Camus’ 
statements  on  the  absund— especially  when  he  speaks  of  “cette  épaisseur 
et  cette  étrangeté  du  monde.”  Later,  Melville,  without  attributing  these 
thoughts  to  any  of  his  characters,  refers  to  “an  overpowering  sense  of  the 
world’s  downright  falsity”;  the  problem  for  man  is  “to  reconcile  this  world 
with  his  own  soul.”  How  to  do  so,  he  continues,  is  a  secret  that  has  not 
yet  been  found,  and  philosophers  with  a  solution,  such  as  “Plato,  and 
Spinoza,  and  Goethe,”  belong  to  a  “guild  of  self -impostors.”  The  accusa¬ 
tion  that  is  brought  against  them  is,  for  practical  purposes,  what  Camus 
has  defined  as  “philosophical  suicide.”  Toward  the  end  of  the  novel  Mel¬ 
ville  will  also  speak  of  the  symbolic  struggle  between  “the  catnip  and  the 
amaranth  [.  .  .]  man’s  earthly  household  peace  and  the  everencroaching 
appetite  for  God.”  (Cf.  Camus:  “l’appel  humain”  and  “l’esprit  qui  désire”) 
More  interesting  yet,  it  is  in  Pierre  that,  as  Charles  Olson  and  Richard 
Chase  have  long  ago  discovered,  w'e  encounter  the  symbolic  Christ  figure 
that  is  all-important  in  Billy  Budd — and  not  without  significance  in 
L’Etranger.  The  relevancy  to  our  theme  is  obvious,  for  who  is  Christ  if 
not  the  perfect  Stranger  whose  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world? 

As  a  Christ-Stranger  Pierre  is  less  perfect  than  Billy  Budd;  his  creator 
recognizes  that  for  “an  inferior  being”  such  as  he  is  (as  contrasted  with 
the  historical  and  religious  figure  of  Christ)  to  live  according  to  “heavenly 
time”  (that  is,  ideal  morality)  is  “apt  to  involve  [him]  eventually  in  strange, 
unique  follies  and  sins,  unimagined  before.”  The  dichotomy  between 
“things  terrestial”  and  “ideas  celestial,”  in  other  words  between  the 
World  and  Man,  is  reaffirmed.  As  Henry  A.  Murray  has  pointed  out  in  his 
lengthy  introduction  to  Pierre,  “[.  .  .]  the  pervasive  moral  of  the  book 
[.  .  .]  is  that  there  is  no  moral:  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  reconcile  this 
world  with  his  own  soul,  [.  .  .].”  Thus,  while  Pierre  sins  and  commits 
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ollies  his  acts  are  nevertheless  pure  and  heroic.  Christ-like,  he  takes  upon 
unself  the  sms  of  the  world  (as  symbolized  by  his  half  sister  and  the 
wronged  farm  girl)  and  dies  on  account  of  them.  He  also  prefigures  Camus 
absurd  hero  as,  innocent  and  handsome,  ready  for  the  Joys  of  this  world 
and  the  felicity  of  the  next,  he  suddenly  sees  his  destiny,  “accepts  it  fully” 
(compare  with  Camus’  assertion:  “Vivre  une  expérience,  un  destin,  c’est 
accepter  pleinement.”)  and  lives  it  to  the  bitter  end,  not  stopping  at 
premeditated  murder  (“His  soul’s  ship  foresaw  the  inevitable  rocks  but 
resolved  to  sail  on,  and  make  a  courageous  wreck.”).  True,  there  are  flaws 
m  him  when  viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  absurd:  he  does  have 
misgivings  and  doubts  concerning  the  choice  he  has  made  and  in  the  end 
commits  suicide— the  cardinal  sin  in  Camus’  system.  But  he,  like  Meur- 
sault,  is  indeed  the  Stranger  (“Pierre  was  solitary  as  at  the  Pole,”  his 
former  friends  and  relatives  have  deserted  him  and  his  actions  are  incom¬ 
prehensible  to  all),  the  Fool  of  Truth,  who  follows  through  life  a  distinctive 
path  that  brings  him  at  odds  with  society.  He  has  abandoned  the  rational 
and  artificial  realm  of  man  for  the  irrational  world  symbolized  by  Isabel. 
In  domg  so  he  has,  however,  in  a  typically  nineteenth-century  Romantic 
fashion,  acted  out  the  angel  of  Pascal’s  phrase.  Meursault,  in  turn,  is  the 
animal,  and  the  world  of  men  oscillates  in  between,  being  “ni  ange  ni 
bête.”  Thus  both  Pierre  and  Meursault  are  true  in  a  world  of  falsehood- 
just  as,  in  the  latter  part  of  Pierre,  the  anonymous  portrait  referred  to  as 
The  Stranger  is  the  only  authentic  painting  in  a  gallery  of  fake  master¬ 
pieces. 

That  a  perception  of  the  truth  hidden  behind  generally  accepted  fictions 
will  turn  one  into  a  Stranger  is  the  lesson  taught  by  “The  College  Colonel,” 
another  poem  from  the  previously  mentioned  Battle-Pieces  and  Aspects  ’of 
the  War.  When  he  brings  his  regiment  home,  shouts  of  welcome  and  waving 
flags  mean  little  to  the  colonel.  As  Camus  says,  “il  arrive  que  les  décors 
s’écroulent”:  this  aloofness  results  not  from  the  fact  that  he  has  lost  a  leg 
and  the  use  of  an  arm, 


But  all  through  the  Seven  Days’  Fight, 
And  deep  in  the  Wilderness  grim, 
And  in  the  field-hospital  tent, 

And  Petersburg  crater,  and  dim 
Lean  brooding  in  Libby,  there  came — 
Ah  heaven! — what  truth  to  him. 


Bartleby,  in  the  story  bearing  the  same  name,  is  another  Stranger  who 
appears  under  the  pen  of  Melville  not  very  long  after  Pierre  met  with  such 
unfavorable  critical  reception.  For  my  purpose,  however,  the  “pallidly 
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neat,  pitiably  respectable,  uncurably  forlorn”  Bartleby  represents  only  a 
dead  end.  For  one  thing,  some  of  the  attributes  that  set  Pierre  apart  from 
Meursault  are  emphasized  in  him.  Unlike  the  early  Pierre  he  is  abstemious 
and  without  zest  for  life;  like  Pierre  he  ends  up  by  taking  his  own  life— re¬ 
fusing  nourishment  while  he  is  in  prison.  On  the  other  hand,  like  Pierre 
and  Meursault,  he  has  the  world  baffled  and  angered;  he  has  chosen  his 
destiny,  he  “would  prefer  not  to”  partake  in  the  normal  ritual  of  life;  like 
Pierre,  he  is  a  Christ  at  war  with  the  money-changers. 

Melville  begins  to  take  greater  strides  toward  our  century  with  The 
Confidence-man.  He  returns  to  his  obsession  with  Christ  and  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  his  doctrine  (as  he  had  written  in  Pierre)  “after  1800  years’ 
inculcation  from  tens  of  thousands  of  pulpits  [.  .  .]  has  proved  entirely 
unpracticable.”  Left  over  from  the  eighteenth  century  is  the  observation 
(painful  to  Melville  as  it  is  to  Camus,  while  only  ironic  to  one  like  Voltaire) 
that  Christians  do  not  practice  the  precepts  of  Christ. 

The  novel  opens  with  a  contrast  between  the  ideal  world  of  Christ-Man 
and  the  actual  world  of  men,  symbolized  respectively  by  the  deaf-and- 
dumb  man  (who  is  thus  a  stranger  even  to  the  normal  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  among  men,  the  ritual  of  language)  advocating  Charity,  and  the 
barber  proclaiming  “No  Trust.”  The  former  is  “in  the  extremest  sense  of 
the  word,  a  stranger”;  the  latter  behaved  “quite  in  the  wonted  and  sensi¬ 
ble  order  of  things.”  The  Charity-  or  Confidence-man  is  a  stranger  because 
his  myth  is  out  of  tune  with  the  accepted  ritual;  more  precisely,  because 
he  would  literally  translate  the  myth  into  everyday  practice  while  every¬ 
one  knows  that  the  two  must  be  kept  apart  (“Mere  dreams  and  ideals, 
they  explode  in  your  hands”).  Here,  of  course,  men  five  in  the  absurd  but 
they  are  not  sensitive  to  it.  Over  this  first  level  of  irony  Melville  adds  a 
second:  his  confidence  man  preaches  charity  only  in  order  to  swindle  his 
fellow-travellers.  To  this  corresponds,  in  Camus’  L'Etranger,  Meursault’s 
honesty  in  living  exactly  the  way  he  feels  (and  not  according  to  a  ritual 
he  does  not  comprehend)  and,  on  the  second  level,  the  fact  that  this  rig¬ 
orously  honest  man  eventually  commits  murder. 

The  allegory  of  The  Confidence-man  is  well  known:  the  Mississippi 
steamboat  Fidèle  is  the  world,  her  population  (or  passenger-list)  con¬ 
stantly  changing  and  made  up  of  people  who  are  all  strangers  to  one  an¬ 
other  (although  they  don’t  recognize  themselves  as  such)  and  who,  logically 
enough,  distrust  their  fellow-passengers.  Ironically  again,  the  only  one  to 
be  identified  at  once  as  the  Stranger  is  a  man  who  affects  confidence  and 
charity  towards  all.  But  the  world  is  not  only  a  river  boat,  it  is  also,  as 
with  Shakespeare,  a  stage.  “Does  all  the  world  act?  Am  I,  for  instance,  an 
actor?”  the  confidence  man  bluffingly  challenges — for  he,  at  least,  knows 
that  he  is  putting  on  a  “masquerade.”  And  his  antagonist,  like  Ahab  a 
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one-legged  incarnation  of  Evil  (who,  as  such,  sees  through  the  confidence 
man  s  disguise),  answers:  “Yes  [.  .  .]  To  do  is  to  act;  so  all  doers  are  ac¬ 
tors.  To  push  the  point  further,  they  all  play  a  game— and  Camus’ 
Meursault,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  doomed  because  he  refuses  to 
play  the  game.  The  confidence  man,  however,  is  the  only  one  who  is  con¬ 
scious  of  acting;  he  is  an  actor  and  a  traveller — both  foremost  examples 
according  to  Camus,  of  absurd  occupations.  The  former  is  a  traveller  in 
time  and  the  latter  a  traveller  in  space,  and  both  follow  the  Pindaric  in¬ 
junction  to  which  Camus  and  Valéry  were  so  partial:  they  “exhaust  the 
realm  of  potentialities,”  experiencing  life  to  the  utmost,  actually  living  the 
life  of  a  host  of  characters  and  the  rituals  of  different  societies.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  it  is  our  one-legged  Satan  who  gives  the  clue  to  the  confidence  man’s 
motives;  for,  one  cannot  help  noticing  that  he  gets  rather  small  pecuniary 
returns  for  his  extraordinarily  skilfull  efforts:  “Money,  you  think,  is  the 
sole  motive  to  pains  and  hazard,  deception  and  deviltry,  in  this  world. 
How  much  money  did  the  devil  make  by  gulling  Eve?”  The  confidence 
man  is  Camus’  “aventurier”  who  has  no  ulterior  motive  beyond  the 
pleasure  of  being  fully  a  confidence  man;  that  is  his  chosen  destiny  (“Why 
not  be  cheerfully  resigned  to  one’s  fate?”)  and  he  fulfills  it  scrupulously, 
taking  pleasure  in  his  success  and  not  in  possible  rewards. 

The  confidence  man,  then,  is  a  stranger  to  the  world:  he  represents  fic¬ 
tions  or  myths.  Through  his  various  disguises  he  is  the  actor  attempting 
to  persuade  his  audience  (and  usually  successful  in  the  attempt)  of  the 
reality  of  those  fictions.  In  one  of  his  masquerades  he  states:  “Life  is  a 
picnic  en  costume-,  one  must  take  a  part,  assume  a  character,  stand  ready 
in  a  sensible  way  to  play  the  fool.”  Camus’  Stranger,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  stranger  to  those  fictions  of  men — he  belongs  to  the  world.  As  was  the 
case  with  Pierre,  Meursault  stands  away  from  the  confidence  man  at  a 
diametrically  opposite  extreme.  But  in  each  case,  their  relative  position 
with  regard  to  other  men  is  basically  the  same;  there  is  no  denying  the 
“divorce.” 

Full  identity  is  finally  achieved  with  Melville’s  last  novel:  Billy  Budd, 
F oretopman.  One  will  recall  that,  stripped  down  to  its  bare  essentials,  the 
story  of  Billy  Budd  is  simply  the  story  of  a  man  who  is  led  to  kill,  although 
innocently,  another  man  and  must  pay  the  penalty  for  murder — and  that 
is  also  the  plot  of  L’Etranger. 

Billy  Budd  is  the  Christ-Stranger;  an  impressed  seaman,  taken  from  a 
merchant  vessel,  he  quite  obviously  does  not  belong  on  Captain  Vere’s 
ship.  He  is  strong,  handsome,  and  physically  perfect  except  for  one  blem¬ 
ish:  “[.  .  .]  under  sudden  provocation  of  strong  heart-felling  his  voice 
[.  .  .]  was  apt  to  develop  an  organic  hesitancy, — in  fact  more  or  less  of  a 
stutter  or  even  worse.”  On  the  moral  side,  he  is  as  naturally  and  com- 
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pletely  innocent  as  any  man  could  be.  He  posesses  “the  unconventional 
rectitude  of  a  sound  human  creature— one  to  whom  not  as  yet  had  been 
proffered  the  questionable  apple  of  knowledge.”  It  is  this  “apple  of  knowl¬ 
edge”  that  has  given  man  a  lust  for  the  rational,  a  desire  to  find  unity  m 
the  world:  Billy  Budd,  like  Meursault,  belongs  to  the  world.  They  are 
both  closer  to  the  animal  kingdom  than  they  are  to  their  fellow  men.  In 
one  instance,  Billy  Budd  is  likened  to  a  Saint  Bernard,  and  in  another, 
during  the  courtmartial  proceedings,  he  is  described  as  turning  toward 
Captain  Yere  with  “a  look  in  its  dumb  expressiveness  not  unlike  that  which 
a  dog  of  generous  breed  might  turn  upon  his  master,  seeking  in  his  face 
some  elucidation  of  a  previous  gesture  ambiguous  to  the  canine  intelli¬ 
gence.”  Meursault  explains  to  his  lawyer  that  his  disposition  is  such  as  to 
have  his  emotions  affected  by  his  physical  needs;  he,  too,  has  difficulty  m 
comprehending  what  his  own  trial  is  about.  They  are  both  part  of  the 
realm  of  things  and  senses,  of  what  Camus  has  called  a  dispersed  and 
contradictory  universe.  The  rational  cohesion,  the  rigorous  links  between 
cause  and  consequence  men  attempt  to  impose  upon  life  is  as  alien  to  them 
as  they  are  to  society. 

Everyone  surely  remembers  the  final  scene  of  the  first  part  of  L'Etranger. 
Meursault,  tired  and  hot,  is  standing  on  the  North  African  beach,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  native  (who  had  been  following  him  ominously), 
with  the  sun  intolerably  beating  down  on  his  forehead.  Foolishly  trying  to 
escape  the  burning  pain  he  takes  one  step  forward,  thereby  causing  his  foe 
to  draw  a  knife  :  the  blinding  flash  of  the  steel  blade,  the  sw  eat  running 
down  over  his  eyes,  a  thick,  sultry  gust  from  the  sea — all  that  proved  too 
much  for  him.  His  entire  body  reacted  violently,  his  hand  clenched  the 
gun.  A  deafening  report  brought  him  back  to  his  senses.  Then  he  continued 
firing  on  the  prostrate  body  because  it  no  longer  mattered  (the  first  shot 
alone  had  turned  him  into  a  criminal). 

The  similarity  with  the  circumstances  of  Billy  Budd’s  “crime”  is  strik¬ 
ing.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  foretopman  stutters  when  under 
stress;  when  the  master-at-arms  falsely  accuses  him  his  bewilderment  is  so 
complete  that  he  is  incapable  of  uttering  a  single  word.  Vere  senses  what  is 
wrong  and  tries  to  soothe  him,  but  his  words  “doubtless  touching  Billy’s 
heart  to  the  quick,  prompted  yet  more  violent  efforts  at  utterance — efforts 
soon  ending  for  the  time  in  confirming  the  paralysis,  and  bringing  to  the 
face  an  expression  that  was  crucifixion  to  behold.”  The  only  way  he  can 
possibly  express  himself  is  by  striking  a  physical  blow.  As  he  explains  to 
the  court:  “He  [the  master-at-arms]  foully  lied  to  my  face,  and  in  the 
presence  of  my  Captain,  and  I  had  to  say  something,  and  I  could  only 
say  it  with  a  blow.” 
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e  essential  and  final  point  both  Melville  and  Camus  have  been  build¬ 
ing  up  to  is  this:  Billy  Budd  and  Meursault,  like  Christ,  will  be  brought 
to  trial  and  condemned  for  a  crime  of  which  they  are  really  innocent.  A 
game  is  being  played,  a  ritual  performed,  but  they  have  not  agreed  to  the 
rules.  The  Son  of  man  is  Lord  also  of  the  sabbath”  has  its  counterpart  in 
Meursault’s  “cela  ne  voulait  rien  dire.”  The  myths  of  Christianity  have 
no  meaning  for  either  Billy  Budd  or  Meursault  and  in  both  novels  the 
task  of  the  chaplains  is  equally  useless.  Meursault’s  certainty  does  not  go 
beyond  two  things:  a  certainty  of  his  present  bodily  life,  a  certainty  of  his 
coming  bodily  death.  He  is  stripped  of  all  things  spiritual  and  even  love 
means  nothing  to  him  beyond  the  satisfaction  of  a  burning  desire.  That  is 
all  he  knows  and  he  clutches  on  to  those  truths  like  an  angry  bulldog.  In 
the  last  lines  of  L’Etranger  he  effects  the  “divorce”  that  characterizes  the 
absurd  :  realizing  what  sets  himself  apart  from  mankind  he,  like  Sisyphus, 
accepts  his  destiny,  choosing  life  and  the  material  world.  He  hopes  that 
men,  too,  will  accept  the  divorce  and  greet  him,  as  he  ascends  the  scaffold, 
with  an  outburst  of  hatred — as  one  deserves  who  has  denied  their  myths! 
Meursault,  again  like  Sisyphus,  is  happy:  as  Camus  had  said  in  an  earlier 
work,  it  is  they  who  need  myths  who  are  to  be  pitied.  As  death  meant  for 
Christ  a  reunion  with  the  Father,  the  last  moments  of  life  mark  for  Meur¬ 
sault  what  had  been  called  in  Noces  “l’heureuse  lassitude  d’un  jour  de 
noces  avec  le  monde.” 

As  Billy  Budd  spoke  out  for  the  ordinary  seamen  (and  plain  men)  of  his 
day,  strangers  in  a  hierarchic  world,  Meursault  speaks  for  twentieth-cen¬ 
tury  men,  strangers  in  a  forest  of  myths  that  have  lost  their  substance. 
Camus  has  written  that  he  tried  to  “figurer  dans  mon  personnage  le  seul 
Christ  que  nous  méritions.”  This  was  said,  he  added,  with  affection  and 
irony,  for,  I  repeat,  Meursault’s  final  position  can  only  be  a  point  of  de¬ 
parture. 

We  have  thus  reached  “cette  cité  sans  pittoresque,  sans  végétation  et 
sans  âme,”  where  the  plague  is  to  break  out  and,  in  the  words  of  Gide,  we 
stand  “nu[s]  sur  la  terre  vierge,  devant  le  ciel  à  repeupler.”  The  problem 
now  confronting  us  is  the  one  to  which  Camus  has  devoted  the  volumes 
that  have  followed  L’Etranger.  It  was  also  expressed  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Les  Nouvelles  Littéraires  by  Gabriel  Marcel  who,  on  that  occasion,  bor¬ 
rowed  a  phrase  from  Ortega  y  Gasset:  “La  question  primordiale  qui  se 
pose  pour  les  générations  qui  montent  sera  de  découvrir  à  partir  de  l’ex¬ 
périence  la  plus  concrète  et  la  plus  nue  les  conditions  de  ce  dogmatisme 
vital  qui  n’est  pas  à  restaurer  mais  à  inventer.”  Marcel  feels  the  problem 
is  an  urgent  one:  the  sense  of  the  absurd  has  robbed  men  of  a  reason  for 
living,  “un  certain  pacte  nuptial  entre  l’homme  et  la  vie  [est]  aujourd’hui 
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rompu.”  The  similarity  between  this  metaphor  and  the  previously  quoted 
one  by  Camus  is  striking.  To  extend  it  further,  I  would  say  in  conclusion 
that  since  a  “divorce”  has  been  pronounced  and  generally  recognized, 
since  the  absurd  has  made  Strangers  of  us,  a  new  wedding  is  emphatically 
needed.  It  is  up  to  each  one  of  us  to  say,  paraphrasing  Melville:  “Stop 
calling  me  Ishmael!  I  have  paused  before  too  many  coffin  warehouses  and 
I  account  it  high  time  to  get  to  sea  as  soon  as  I  can 
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The  Intermediate  Grammar:  Objectives  and 
Objections 
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J-OR  A  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  many  language  teachers  at  all  levels 
have  been  perfecting  those  techniques  of  teaching  which  have  come  to  be 
called  the  “direct  method”:  the  acquisition  of  linguistic  skills  in  their 
natural  order  (hearing,  speaking,  reading,  writing).  For  better  or  worse, 
this  method  has  come  into  favor  in  some  of  our  leading  schools  and  colleges 
and  has  elsewhere  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  ideal  which  various  teachers 
(if  not  their  chairmen)  would  like  to  see  achieved  in  their  particular  insti¬ 
tutions.  I  say  “for  better  or  worse”  not  by  way  of  adding  fuel  to  the  fire, 
but  simply  by  way  of  acknowledging  my  awareness  of  a  great  number  of 
teachers  who  look  upon  the  direct  method  in  degrees  of  reservation  ranging 
from  outright  condemnation  to  begrudging  acceptance.  Though  I  do  not 
dismiss  this  opposition  as  irrelevant,  I  am  addressing  myself  in  these  pages 
primarily  to  those  who  see  the  increased  use  of  the  method  more  for  the 
better  than  the  worse — especially  those  who  have  been  disheartened  by 
what  they  feel  have  been  the  failures  or  limitations  of  the  method  at  the 
intermediate  level.  Nevertheless,  I  trust  that  my  recommendations  will  be 
useful  to  all  who  deal  with  the  intermediate  student. 

Both  theoreticians  and  practitioners  of  the  direct  method  have  devoted 
themselves  chiefly  to  the  situation  of  the  outright  beginner.  Little  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  to  the  student  with  some  French.1  Yet,  such  students 
make  up  a  good  proportion  of  any  teacher’s  responsibilities.  At  the  college 
level,  in  particular,  these  students  make  up  that  bugbear  of  program  plan¬ 
ners:  the  class  of  heterogeneous  background,  i.e.,  in  which  the  range  goes 
from  those  students  who  for  all  practical  purposes  have  never  spoken  and 
seldom  heard  French  to  those  who  have  acquired  just  about  those  two 
skills  alone.  Despairing  of  retarding  the  “speakers”  for  the  sake  of  the 
“readers”  but  trying  to  be  realistic  and  fair  to  the  latter,  those  of  us  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  general  rightness  of  the  direct  method  usually  compromise: 
we  teach  by  direct  method  most  of  the  time  (usually  a  question  and  answer 
period  based  on  selected  readings  twice  a  week)  and  by  the  indirect  method 
the  rest  of  the  time  (usually  board  and  paper  work  based  on  a  prescriptive 
grammar).  If  my  own  experience  is  typical,  the  confidence  in  the  direct 

1  I  limit  myself  to  the  example  of  French  in  this  article,  but  the  reader  can  see  the 
applicability  of  my  remarks  to  the  teaching  of  other  languages. 
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method  as  good  for  all,  two  days  a  week,  is  well-founded:  when  properly 
paced,  the  student  inexperienced  in  hearing  and  speaking  achieves  a  peak 
of  efficiency  comparable  to  that  of  his  experienced  classmate.  Nor  is  there 
any  appreciable  slowing  down  of  the  latter  in  this  relatively  short  catch¬ 
up”  period.  But,  if  my  own  experience  is  again  typical,  the  confidence  in 
the  indirect  method  as  good  for  all  one  day  a  week  is  ill-founded:  all  stu¬ 
dents,  whatever  their  backgrounds,  weary  under  the  burden  of  formal 
analysis  based  on  a  body  of  prescriptive  rules. 

Who  is  to  be  blamed  for  this  unfortunate  situation?  The  first  answer 
to  come  to  mind  is:  the  individual  teacher.  And  to  a  large  degree  in  some 
cases  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  rest,  this  is  true.  Some  teachers,  thor¬ 
oughly  convinced  of  the  uncompromising  use  of  the  direct  method  at  the 
beginning  level,  feel  that  it  must  be  completed  by  an  equally  uncompro¬ 
mising  “formalism”  at  the  intermediate  level.  Other  teachers,  their  heart 
just  not  in  it,  unconsciously  do  a  half-hearted  job  of  teaching  grammar. 
Between  these  two  extremes  he  those  who  would  like  to  adapt  the  direct 
method  to  the  problems  of  formal  analysis  but  who  find  themselves  just 
too  pressed  for  time  (write  that  article!  your  teaching  will  take  care  of  it¬ 
self)  and  so  turn  to  one  of  the  dozens  of  intermediate  grammars  which  keep 
pouring  out  of  the  same  editorial  mold  year  after  year. 

The  typical  intermediate  grammar  presents  an  analysis  of  French  gram¬ 
mar  in  a  deductive,  prescriptive  way.2  The  student  is  given  first  a  rule  for 
the  study  of  any  feature  (or  a  summary  table  of  forms),  followed  by  sample 
sentences  faced  by  an  English  translation.  Thus  the  first  thing  the  student 
encounters  is  the  abstract  statement  of  a  set  of  relationships  in  a  foreign 
language.  For  one  day  a  week  (or,  in  an  even  more  dire  practice,  for  some 
portion  of  every  meeting)  language-learning  reverts  to  the  conventional, 
moralistic  pattern  most  of  the  students  knew  in  the  past.  As  the  concrete, 
inductive  approach  used  in  the  other  parts  of  the  program  is  frankly 
abandoned,  the  inevitably  artificial  conditions  of  class-room  learning  are 
emphasized  and  the  student’s  motivation  seriously  diminished. 

But,  it  may  be  argued,  experience  with  the  typical  intermediate  grammar 
is  really  not  so  painful  as  all  that — after  all,  the  student  is  only  reviewing 
what  he  has  already  learned.  Would  that  this  were  true!  But  a  number  of 
factors  make  it  more  of  a  hope  than  a  reality.  For  one  thing,  the  average 
student’s  knowledge  of  French  grammar  is  so  unstable  (the  autumn  harvest 
of  the  summer  hiatus)  that  he  is  really  re-learning.  This  automatically  puts 
the  dense  presentation  and  rapid  pace  of  the  review  grammar  beyond  his 
grasp.  More  importantly,  for  a  good  many  of  our  students  French  grammar 

2 1  do  not  wish  to  cite  particular  books  for  special  blame  in  this  piece.  My  purpose 
is  not  to  castigate,  but  to  describe  a  condition  I  consider  unhealthy  and  to  propose 
a  remedy. 
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constitutes  the  introduction  to  the  formal  analysis  of  their  own  language. 
As  for  those  who  have  studied  English  grammar,  many  of  them  are  re¬ 
learning  rather  than  refreshing  so  that  the  separate  refinements  of  the  two 
grammars,  English  and  French,  become  as  much  of  a  hodge-podge  for  them 
as  for  the  others.  Thus,  the  difficulties  involved  in  language-learning  are 
now  compounded  by  anxieties  transferred  from  the  learning  of  another 
skill:  English  grammar.  The  student  begins  to  feel  that  somehow  he  doesn’t 
know  his  own  language  and,  conscious  of  this  basic  insecurity,  doubts  if  he 
can  learn  a  foreign  language. 

Yet  every  student  in  the  classroom  does  know  his  own  language.  Perhaps 
he  does  not  know  the  grammar  of  his  own  language,  but  surely  as  teachers 
we  do  not  wish  to  confirm  the  student  in  his  mistaken  impression  that 
grammar  and  language  are  the  same  thing.  In  this  connection,  I  would 
like  to  cite  the  helpful  suggestion  of  a  colleague:  “I  propose  [therefore] 
that  a  distinction  be  made  between  ‘structure’  and  ‘grammar’  ...  as 
follows:  ‘structure’  refers  to  the  pattern  of  speech  habits  which  underlies 
language  behavior,  and  varies  from  language  to  language;  ‘grammar’  refers 
to  the  conscious  and  systematic  analysis  of  structure,  and  often  takes  the 
form  of  statements  or  formulations  which  are  referred  to  by  many  as 
‘rules.’  The  word  ‘rules’  has  prescriptive  connotations,  i.e.,  appears  more 
to  prescribe  than  to  describe  linguistic  behavior.”3  As  applied  to  the  com¬ 
promise  program  I  have  been  outlining  in  this  paper,  this  distinction  means 
that  for  two  days  of  the  week  we  teach  “structure”  and  one  day  a  week 
we  teach  “grammar”;  or,  to  put  it  slightly  differently,  two  days  a  week 
we  teach  “descriptively”  and  one  day  a  week  “prescriptively.”  Thus,  when 
we  “correct”  a  student  on  that  one  day  we  are  doing  so  most  of  the  time 
not  according  to  scientific  but  to  social  and  moral  criteria.  As  “correct 
speech”  grammar  means  the  way  a  certain  group  (the  “best  circles”)  thinks 
a  language  should  be  spoken.  (We  teachers  consciously  place  ourselves  at 
the  center  of  this  group,  but  we  unconsciously  see  that  center  occupied  by 
some  prestige  group  to  which  we  ourselves  aspire).  But  let  such  a  group 
be  warned:  there  is  nothing  so  unstable  as  grammar  understood  in  this 
sense  (think  of  the  wonderful  example  in  A  La  Recherche  du  temps  perdu  of 
just  when  and  when  not  to  make  liaisons).  It  changes  because  social  values 
change.  This  means  that  grammar  as  we  teachers  of  language  too  often 
conceive  of  it  is  something  which  is  in  excess  of  structure.  To  extend  the 

3  Mr.  Howard  Garey  (to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  advice  in  the  preparation 
of  this  article),  in  his  remarks  on  the  achievements  of  the  Northeast  Conference  on 
the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages,  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  April  12-13,  1957.  Mr. 
Garey’s  remarks  and  those  of  others  who  attended  the  Conference  are  contained  in 
Foreign  Language  Bulletin,  No.  15  (April-May  1957).  Copies  may  be  obtained  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  editor,  Olga  Scherer  Virski,  Graduate  School,  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
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engineering  metaphor  involved:  it  is  “superstructure.”  For  example,  in 
French,  the  grammar  rules  for  the  use  of  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  sub¬ 
junctives  fail  to  follow  the  practice  of  the  “best  circles.”  Where  this  fact 
is  acknowledged  in  intermediate  grammars,  it  is  too  often  the  actual  prac¬ 
tice  which  is  stated  in  a  subsidiary  position,  much  as  an  afterthought  and 
in  the  guise  of  an  exception. 

I  am  not  recommending  that  we  teach  the  language  of  the  pre-school 
French  child.  I  am  recommending  that  we  proceed  on  the  premise  that  we 
are  teaching  French  to  students  whose  knowledge  of  the  language  is  con¬ 
siderably  less  secure  than  that  of  the  French  five-year  old.  This  means 
a  much  greater  modesty  in  our  ambitions  for  the  student.  It  means  a  re¬ 
orientation  of  our  concerns  in  the  “teaching  of  grammar”:  from  the  pre¬ 
scriptive  to  the  descriptive,  from  the  way  things  ought  to  be  done  to  the 
way  things  are  done,  from  the  refinements  to  the  fundamentals.  As  engi¬ 
neers  of  language-learning,  a  lot  of  us  have  for  years  been  trying  to  build 
the  superstructure  before  the  structure  was  solidly  established.  Aside  from 
the  logical  fallacy  involved,  we  should  consider  the  feasibility  of  achieving 
a  goal  of  correctness  within  the  admittedly  severe  temporal,  psychological 
and  material  limitations  imposed  upon  us.  We  should  be  wary  of  the  daily, 
practical  implications  of  the  ideal  of  correctness:  the  varieties  of  incorrect¬ 
ness  are  so  much  more  numerous  than  defects  of  structure  that  the  teacher 
will  find  himself  enmeshed  in  what  he  knows  to  be  basically  unimportant 
matters,  his  own  sense  of  frustration  tending  to  increase  the  student’s 
already  great  sense  of  frustration.  Again,  the  concern  with  correctness 
unconsciously  orients  the  teacher  toward  the  teaching  of  the  silent  skills 
of  language:  reading  (“see  that  agreement”)  and  writing  (“watch  out  for 
that  agreement”);  for,  many  of  the  features  which  are  serious  tests  for  the 
student  on  paper  are  simply  irrelevant  in  the  acquisition  of  the  so-called 
“active”  skills.  Even  where  hearing  and  speaking  are  involved  there  is  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  grammar-conscious  teacher  to  commit  serious 
pedagogical  mistakes:  for  example,  to  interrupt  the  student  frequently  in 
order  to  correct  a  mistake  or  to  query  him  on  his  visual  knowledge  of  an 
unheard  feature.  In  general,  the  grammar-conscious  teacher  will  be  more 
concerned  with  language-teaching  than  with  language-learning;  the  class 
will  be  teacher-centered  instead  of  student-centered. 

Ironically,  then,  in  trying  to  get  our  students  to  speak  the  best  French 
possible,  we  are  in  danger  of  getting  him  to  speak  the  least  French  possible. 
We  are  also,  perhaps,  undermining  his  general  sense  of  linguistic  security, 
making  him  feel  vaguely  ill-at-ease  not  only  in  the  foreign  language  but  in 
his  own  as  well.  If,  therefore,  we  feel  that  we  must  nevertheless  adhere  to 
some  standard  of  correctness  in  this  age  of  perishing  values,  might  it  not 
be  fairer  to  the  student  to  explain  the  distinction  between  “structure”  and 
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“grammar”  and,  in  all  respect  to  his  individuality,  leave  judgments  of  the 
latter’s  value  to  the  student.  Only  a  naive,  reverse  rousseauism  believes  that 
the  student  will  plunge  diabolically  into  bad  usage  under  such  license. 
Indeed,  had  we  not  best  dissociate  the  formal  teaching  of  grammar  in  college 
language  courses  from  the  defense  of  perishing  values  of  civilization  and 
culture?  We  can  better  defend  those  values  in  our  teaching  of  other  areas 
of  our  program  and  at  other  levels,  where  the  materials  are  more  appro¬ 
priate  and  the  degree  of  relevancy  more  evident  to  the  student.  If  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  discourage  large  numbers  of  students  from  pursuing  advanced 
courses  in  language  by  drying  up  their  interest  through  the  teaching  of 
rules,  we  shall  have  precious  little  opportunity  to  defend  values  of  any  kind. 

How  are  we,  then,  to  apply  in  the  teaching  of  structure  to  the  “spoiled,” 
intermediate  student  the  lessons  we  have  learned  about  teaching  language 
to  the  “unspoiled”  beginner?  We  abdicate  our  responsibilities  as  teachers 
when  we  excuse  ourselves  because  of  the  inevitably  artificial  conditions  of 
classroom-learning  or  because  of  the  “heterogeneous  make-up”  of  the  class. 
We  are  in  an  artificial  situation  which  forces  us  to  take  short-cuts.  The 
diversity  of  backgrounds  does  mean  we  must  find  some  common  denomina¬ 
tor.  Moreover,  beyond  the  age  of  about  thirteen  (some  say  much  earlier) 
the  human  mind  begins  to  express  a  wonderfully  incorrigible  impulse  to 
analyze.  But  the  abstract  vocabulary  of  rules  stated  in  the  mother  tongue 
only  allows  this  rational  impulse  to  function  in  the  void.  The  examples 
following  the  statement  give  the  impulse  the  chance  to  function  only  in  a 
confirming  capacity.  But  the  assumption  that  the  student  will  understand 
what  the  examples  are  saying  (if  not  what  they  are  proving)  does  give  us 
a  clue  to  the  most  truly  rational  short-cut  and  the  most  useful  common 
denominator  :  the  basic  vocabulary  which  the  student  acquired  in  the  first 
year. 

When  the  student  opens  his  book  to  the  discussion  of  French  Conditional 
Sentences,  say,  he  should  not  be  told  right  off  the  bat  that  in  French, 
Conditional  sentences  observe  the  same  sequence  of  tenses  as  English 
except  that  si  in  the  sense  of  if  may  never  be  followed  by  a  condition  or 
future”  or,  in  a  version  happily  avoiding  a  reference  to  English  usage,  “a 
contrary-to-fact  condition  employs  the  imperfect  indicative  in  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  clause  when  the  mam  verb  is  conditional  present  and  the  plu¬ 
perfect  indicative  when  the  main  verb  is  conditional  perfect.  (These 
statements  are  my  own  and  any  identity  with  a  published,  copyrighted 
statement  is  purely  coincidental.  However,  I  trust  that  the  resemblance 
to  the  statement  in  the  typical  intermediate  grammar  is  fairly  close).  The 
student  is  usually  wrestling  with  endings  at  this  point  and  this  imposing 
string  of  abstractions  only  complicates  his  learning.  Or,  when  studying 
relative  pronouns,  the  student  should  not  first  see  a  mathematically  neat 
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diagram  of  forms  identified  in  a  set  of  correlatives  as  Subject-Person, 
Object-Things.  The  first  thing  he  should  see  is  French  sentences  illustrating 
the  feature  in  question.  Furthermore,  the  examples  should  be  numerous. 
To  those  who  object  that  this  is  too  costly  ever  to  go  over  with  publishers, 
I  would  point  out  that,  given  the  disposition  of  the  page  in  most  grammars 
(the  rule  in  large  print,  set-off  by  sharp  indentation  and  wide  spacing)  as 
many  as  six  or  seven  more  examples  could  be  added  by  freeing  the  space 
now  devoted  to  the  statement  of  the  rule.  In  the  examples,  regular  features 
should  be  illustrated  first  of  all  and  in  considerably  higher  ration  than  ex¬ 
ceptions.  Before  we  set  the  student  to  walking  a  tightrope,  that  is,  we  had 
better  be  sure  he  can  negotiate  terra  firma. 

In  general,  what  is  required  is  a  minimum  of  statement  and  a  maximum 
of  experience,  that  is:  illustration.  The  greatest  concession  to  abstract 
statement  which  the  text  should  make  is  the  title  of  the  feature  in  question. 
Even  here  we  can  avoid  such  sticky  abstractions  as  “Conditional  Sen¬ 
tences,”  “Relative  Pronouns,”  “Demonstratives,”  etc.  by  the  concrete 
use  of  the  key  vocabulary  of  the  features  (si;  qui;  celui,  celle,  etc.,  etc.). 
And,  ideally,  there  should  be  a  minimum  of  English.  By  relying  on  the 
vocabulary  of  the  intermediate  student,  a  text  should  be  able  to  illustrate 
a  feature  without  having  to  translate  at  all.  For  example,  pronoun  objects 
might  be  presented  in  the  following  way: 

Je  vois  le  garçon.  Je  le  vois. 

Dites  à  quelqu’un  que  vous  le  voyez.  Je  vous  vois. 

Dites  à  quelqu’un  qu’il  vous  dérange.  Vous  me  dérangez. 

Studying  examples  along  these  lines,  the  student  is  learning  French  and 
not  “Frenglish,”  that  mixed  language  which  leaves  him  floundering  in  a  lin¬ 
guistic  no-man’s  land.  Yet  “Frenglish”  is  what  most  intermediate  grammars 
teach  in  the  beginning  of  their  various  chapters  and  then  demand  in  the 
exercises  at  the  end  of  the  chapter.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  exercise 
which  goes  something  like  this:  l<Je  connais  la  jeune  fille  avec  (whom)  vous 
êtes  venu.”  Is  it  really  that  much  more  uneconomical  to  set  this  exercise 
up  in  such  a  way  that  the  student  uses  only  French?  For  example: 

Vous  êtes  venu  avec  Marie.  Je  la  connais.  Je  connais  la  jeune  fille  avec 

- vous  êtes  venu. 

Such  an  exercise  takes  up  twice  the  space  of  the  other,  it  is  true.  But  if 
we  are  to  respect  the  principle  of  no-translation,  more  than  enough  space 
can  be  gained  by  cutting  out  altogether  that  favorite  exercise  of  the  typical 
review  grammar:  sentences  to  be  translated  from  English  into  French. 
Having  a  student  translate  in  this  direction  is  to  betray  the  aims  not  only 
of  a  direct-method  course  but  of  a  “reading-knowledge  course”  as  well.  In 
the  latter,  if  the  student  is  at  all  concerned  with  translation,  it  is  in  the 
other  direction:  French  into  English.  Furthermore,  as  an  extension  of  the 
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“teach-by-exception”  principle  observed  in  most  grammars,  these  exercises 
are  often  loaded  with  traps.  Such  trap-baiting  does  us  little  credit  as  either 
teachers  or  human  beings:  it  reflects  a  desire  to  compete  with  the  student 
and  to  show  him  up.  Have  we  so  little  confidence  in  ourselves  and  such 
little  pride  in  our  profession  that  we  must  restore  our  sense  of  security  at 
the  expense  of  that  of  teen-agers? 

And  have  we  so  little  confidence  in  the  reasoning  powers  of  those  teen¬ 
agers  that  we  feel  they  must  be  pap-fed  everything?  This  is  what  we  do 
when  we  give  them  the  rules  and  tell  them,  in  effect,  that  thereafter  they 
are  on  their  own.  (To  follow  the  rule  with  two  or  three  examples  is  almost 
useless — all  the  more  so  when  one  of  the  examples  is  an  exception).  Have 
we  really  the  right  to  tell  the  student  immediately  after  he  makes  a  mis¬ 
take  in  usage:  “Really,  Mr.  Jones,  I  don’t  understand  how  you  can  say 
that.  I  know  you  know  the  rule  by  heart.”?  Would  it  not  be  better  if  he 
knew  a  dozen  examples  by  heart?  If  we  must  have  rules,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  place  them  at  the  end  of  a  series  of  examples?  Someone  objects 
that  the  remedy  is  naive,  since  the  student  will  skip  the  examples  and  race 
to  the  rule  in  just  the  same  way  that  he  reads  only  the  rule  and  foregoes 
the  examples  in  most  deductive  presentations.  This  is  true,  so  that  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  no  rules  be  stated  by  the  author  of  the  text  book,  but  that  a  space 
be  reserved  at  the  end  of  each  discussion  where  the  student  might  try  his 
own  hand  at  a  statement  of  the  rule.  This  will  give  him  the  opportunity 
to  test  his  powers  of  induction.  It  will  put  him  on  his  own  and  “train  his 
mind”  with  a  rigor  seldom  achieved  by  those  techniques  dear  to  educators 
of  the  “mental-discipline”  approach  to  learning.  I  do  not  expect  the  average 
student  to  be  capable  of  the  clarity  or  accuracy  of  a  professional  gram¬ 
marian  in  his  statement.  But  his  effort  could  be  compared  with  the  defini¬ 
tive  statement  to  be  made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lesson  by  the  instructor. 
Those  instructors  who  do  not  rely  on  the  textbook  to  teach  for  them  (“study 
the  chapter  on  adjectives  and  be  prepared  to  take  a  quiz  on  it  first  thing 
in  the  morning”)  will  welcome  the  opportunity  (1)  to  show  the  actual  use 
of  the  feature  before  the  student  becomes  enmeshed  in  grammatical  termi¬ 
nology  and  (2)  to  give  the  statement  of  the  rule  in  light  of  their  own  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  feature.  The  student  will  thus  gain  a  greater  freedom  fiom 
the  naive  confidence  that  what  is  in  print  must  be  so.  He  will  learn  to  in¬ 
vest  confidence  where  his  own  experience  teaches  him  it  belongs,  in  his 
instructor  and,  more  importantly,  in  himself. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  make  an  appeal  to  those  would-be  authors 
of  intermediate  grammars  who  have  enough  faith  in  the  direct  method  to 
hope  for  its  application  in  an  area  where  it  has  heretofore  seemed  to  bog 
down:  cast  your  manuscript  along  the  inductive  lines  I  have  indicated  in 
this  article.  In  doing  so,  I  think  you  will  maintain  the  great  enthusiasm 
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brought  into  our  intermediate  classes  by  students  trained  by  the  direct 
method.  Furthermore,  you  will  kindle  enthusiasm  among  those  students 
who  have  been  taught  along  prescriptive  lines  and  who  come  to  us  cyni¬ 
cally  expecting  more  of  the  “same,  dry  stuff.”  Finally  and  most  impor¬ 
tantly,  you  will  be  restoring  to  every  student  the  greatest  benefit  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  any  subject:  the  opportunity  to  see  things  for  himself.4 

Yale  University 

4  A  number  of  authors  have  attempted  to  apply  some  of  the  specific  remedies  I 
have  proposed,  but  they  have  done  so,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  contradictory  or  piece¬ 
meal  fashion.  In  spite  of  these  efforts  at  improvement,  I  believe  my  description  of  the 
typical  intermediate  grammar  is  accurate.  However,  many  of  the  inductive  tech¬ 
niques  of  language  learning  which  I  would  apply  to  a  grammar-book  as  such  have 
been  used  extensively  by  one  teacher  in  connection  with  a  variety  of  readers.  See 
Roger  B.  Oake,  “Objective:  Reading,”  the  French  Review,  XXX  (January  1957), 
225-230. 


“Le  Français  Elémentaire”  Points  the  Way 

by  T.  C.  Walker 

T 

XHE  PUBLICATION  OF  Le  Français  élémentaire  on  January  27, 
1955,  and  of  L’Elaboration  du  français  élémentaire  in  March  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  year1  may  well  become  important  dates  in  the  teaching  of  French  as  a 
foreign  language  throughout  the  world.  This  should  be  especially  true  in 
the  United  States,  for  in  no  other  modern  civilized  country  is  so  little  time 
devoted  to  the  teaching  of  this  and  other  foreign  languages.  In  countries 
where  from  four  to  six  years  or  more  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  two  or 
more  foreign  languages,  the  element  of  time  is  much  less  important  than 
here  where  only  a  few  of  those  students  who  study  a  foreign  language  con¬ 
tinue  this  study  for  more  than  two  years. 

Obviously,  the  publication  of  just  two  books  in  France  will  not  bring 
about  a  miracle — or  at  least  not  alone.  However,  if  a  way  is  found  to  teach 
average  students  to  understand  and  to  speak  simple  but  correct  French 
after  two  years  and  at  the  same  time  to  enable  them  to  read  French  of 
average  difficulty  and  to  write  simple  sentences,  I  have  little  doubt  that 
many  more  students  would  continue  their  study  longer  than  two  years, 
administrators  would  look  more  favorably  on  departmental  needs,  and  our 
country  could  well  be  on  its  way  out  of  its  linguistic  provincialism. 

What  is  Le  Français  élémentaire?  It  is  the  first  official  publication  of  a 
special  commission  of  thirty  members  authorized  by  the  Ministry  of  Na¬ 
tional  Education  and  presided  over  by  M.  Marcel  Abraham.  This  com¬ 
mission  was  given  the  authority  and  the  necessary  financial  means  to  make 
this  important  study  and  to  establish  the  Centre  d’Etude  du  français 
élémentaire  which  was  responsible  for  carrying  forward  the  undertaking. 
The  project  dates  back  to  1947  and  was  largely  the  outgrowth  of  a  sugges¬ 
tion  made  by  UNESCO  and  a  special  committee  of  linguists.  Both  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Centre  d’Etude ,  with  some  changes  in  personnel,  are  still 
active.  From  the  first,  the  principal  objective  was  the  determination  of 
the  basic  elements  of  spoken  French  so  that,  in  the  shortest  time  and  with 
the  least  difficulty,  the  ability  to  speak  and  understand  simple  French  might 
be  taught.  In  this  way  French  along  with  English  might  serve  as  linguistic 

i  Le  Français  élémentaire.  Publication  du  Centre  de  Documentation  Pédagogique. 
Paris,  1955.  68  pages. 

G  Gougenheim,  P.  Rivenc,  R.  Michéa  and  A.  Sauvageot,  U Elaboration  du  fran¬ 
çais  élémentaire— Etude  sur  V établissement  d’un  vocabulaire  et  d’une  grammaire  de  base. 
Paris  (Didier),  1956.  256  pages. 
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media  for  combatting  the  ignorance  and  substandard  conditions  of  many 
lands.  However,  not  only  this  aim  of  UNESCO  would  be  served  by  such 
a  basic  vocabulary  and  grammar,  but  the  teaching  of  French  to  foreigners 
everywhere  would  also  be  made  easier,  less  time-consuming  and  more  ef¬ 
fective.2 

This  publication  of  only  68  pages  contains  the  basic  vocabulary  and 
grammar  of  everyday  spoken  French  (i.e.,  1,374  different  words,  including 
248  grammatical  words  and  150  basic  grammatical  principles).  In  no 
sense  is  it  a  textbook.  It  is  rather  the  formulation  of  the  minimum  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  grammar  needed  to  gain  a  practical  ability  to  speak  and  to  under¬ 
stand  simple  French.  For  example,  one  who  possesses  active  and  practical 
mastery  of  these  minima  can  speak  and  understand  French  well  enough 
to  fit  into  his  class  in  a  French  school  or  five  in  a  French-speaking  com¬ 
munity.  He  will  not,  to  be  sure,  possess  a  command  of  the  language  ade¬ 
quate  to  any  situation,  but  he  will  be  able  to  become  adequate  very  quickly 
for,  unlike  Basic  English,”  le  français  élémentaire  is  normal  correct  spoken 
French  which  can  and  would  be  readily  expanded  in  a  French-speaking 
environment  or  in  more  advanced  courses  conducted  entirely  or  largely  in 
French.  It  appears  entirely  possible — and  there  is  already  some  evidence  to 
support  this  estimate — that  such  basic  proficiency  may  be  attained  in 
from  three  months  to  two  years  depending  upon  the  degree  of  concentration 
of  classroom  hours,  the  environment,  etc. 

This  conclusion  is  based  on  numerous  conferences  with  teachers  and 
specialists,  on  the  careful  examination  of  what  I  have  been  able  to  find  in 
print  on  the  subject,  and  on  visits  to  five  different  classes  in  French  which 
were  conducted  in  or  near  Paris  for  foreigners  who  knew  little  or  no  French. 
In  all  these  classes  Le  Français  élémentaire  supplied  all  or  most  of  the  vo¬ 
cabulary  and  grammar  which  was  taught. 

The  first  class  I  visited,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting,  is  that  given  by 
the  SHAPE  school  at  Saint  Germain-en-Laye  for  children  of  ages  seven  to 
eleven.  The  class  meets  five  days  a  week  from  nine  to  twelve  and  from  two 
to  five  o’clock.  This  course  is  conducted  entirely  in  French  and  its  aim  is 
to  teach  the  children  to  understand,  to  speak,  to  read,  and  to  write  French 
well  enough  to  join  a  regular  class  in  a  French  school.  They  have  found  ten 
weeks  adequate  for  this  purpose.  I  visited  the  class  at  about  the  half-way 
point  and  was  impressed  by  how  well  the  children  understood  and  used  the 
language  and  by  how  well  they  pronounced.  None  of  the  children,  I  was 
told,  knew  any  French  when  he  or  she  started  the  course. 

A  better-known  French  language  school  for  foreigners,  the  Ecole  Pratique 
of  the  Alliance  Française  in  Paris,  has  offered  a  beginning  course  for  chil- 

2  Cf.  Georges  Gougenheim,  “Efficacité  et  limitation  dans  l’enseignement”  Cahiers 
Pédagogiques  (mai,  1957),  pp.  45-47. 
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dren  for  many  years.  Since  this  course  was  established  before  Le  Français 
élémentaire  was  published  and  since  the  objectives  of  the  course  are  some¬ 
what  broader  than  those  of  the  class  in  the  SHAPE  school,  the  course 
is  not  entirely  limited  to  the  new  basic  vocabulary  and  grammar.  Here  the 
class  meets  for  three  and  one  quarter  hours  for  five  days  a  week,  and  the 
students  speak  and  understand  French  remarkably  well  after  three  months. 
Some  are  ready  to  leave  the  class  to  go  to  a  regular  French  school  after 
four  or  five  months.3 

The  other  classes  visited  were  for  adults.  Two  had  just  been  organized 
for  Hungarian  refugees  who  knew  little  or  no  French,  and  the  other  class 
was  for  a  group  of  students  at  the  Sorbonne  whose  knowledge  of  French  was 
most  inadequate.  In  each  case  Le  Français  élémentaire  supplied  the  subject 
matter.  One  of  the  courses  for  the  Hungarians  was  organized  by  the  Ecole 
Pratique  of  the  Alliance  Française  and  the  other  by  Professor  P.  Rivenc, 
Associate  Director  of  the  Centre  d’Etude  du  français  élémentaire  of  the 
Ecole  Normale  Supérieure  of  Saint-Cloud.  The  course  at  the  Sorbonne 
was  being  taught  by  Professor  Brunsvick  who  is  co-author  of  a  new  text 
based  on  Le  Français  élémentaire.  Since  the  latter  courses  were  new  and 
since  somewhat  varying  methods  were  used,  nothing  definite  can  be  said 
about  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  achieve  the  objective  of  spoken 
French.  The  beginners,  after  ten  to  fifteen  hours  per  week  for  two  months, 
were  expected  to  get  along  well  enough  without  further  instruction  in  a 
special  class. 

While  Le  Français  élémentaire  alone  contains  the  complete  basic  vo¬ 
cabulary  and  grammar  arranged  in  the  most  usable  form,  the  second 
book  L’Elaboration  du  Français  élémentaire  is  most  important  for  anyone 
who  wishes  to  consider  the  organization  of  a  beginning  course  based  on  the 
material  presented  in  the  first  book.  It  shows  just  how  the  commission 
arrived  at  its  conclusions,  contains  the  principles  of  the  study  and  much 
interesting  and  useful  data.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  while  the  minimum 
vocabulary  of  1,374  words  may  seem  too  small  at  first  glance,  it  does  pos¬ 
sess  a  high  degree  of  validity  due  to  the  scientific  methods  used  in  arriving 
at  this  minimum.  Furthermore,  since  the  list  is  small  it  can  be  mastered 
more  quickly  and  it  permits  more  readily  the  addition  of  a  few  necessary 
supplementary  words  which  might  vary  from  country  to  country  or  even 
from  course  to  course.  This  basic  vocabulary  of  spoken  French  is  unique 
and  quite  different  from  all  previous  lists  which  were  based  on  frequency 
counts  for  written  French.  Finally,  it  should  be  added  that  for  some  time 
the  Centre  d’Etude  du  français  élémentaire  has  been  engaged  in  the  formula- 

3  As  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  course  I  can  cite  the  success  of  my  two 
children,  fourteen  and  eleven  years  of  age,  who  knew  no  French  when  they  started 
and  who  continued  to  speak  English  almost  entirely  except  when  in  the  French  class. 
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tion  of  a  supplementary  basic  list  to  achieve  a  total  of  some  2,500  to  3,000 
words.  In  formulating  this  list  more  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  cultural 
values  of  French.  While  two  short  articles  and  several  reviews  have  been 
published  in  the  United  States,4  anyone  interested  in  le  français  élémentaire 
and  the  work  of  the  Centre  d’Etude  should  examine  both  books  first-hand. 

The  publication  of  Le  Français  élémentaire  has  received  considerable 
attention  in  France.  This  has  not  been  entirely  favorable.  A  short  time 
after  its  release,  M.  Marcel  Cohen  and  “un  groupe  de  linguistes”  published 
a  book  which  attacks  this  little  book  almost  paragraph  by  paragraph  and 
often  word  for  word.5  This  group  thus  put  itself  on  record  as  being  opposed 
to  almost  everything  that  the  official  Commission  du  français  élémentaire 
and  the  Centre  d’Etude  had  done.  They  denied  the  validity  of  the  conclu¬ 
sions  and  contended  that  this  government-sponsored  project  was  primarily 
intended  to  enable  France  more  easily  to  keep  the  colonials  in  subjection. 
The  introduction  of  this  leftist  political  argument  suggests  that  the  authors 
of  this  book  may  have  considered  the  work  of  the  Commission  with  some¬ 
thing  less  than  an  open  mind.  Many  of  the  more  technical  objections  were 
precocious  since  they  were  invalidated  by  the  Elaboration  when  it  appeared 
the  following  year.  An  entirely  adequate  answer  to  this  adverse  criticism 
was  made  by  Professor  Gougenheim  in  an  article  which  appeared  shortly 
after  the  publication  of  the  Elaboration .6  With  this  exception,  the  reaction 
to  the  project  and  to  the  two  books  published  has  been  largely  favorable.7 

This  seems  to  be  especially  true  among  teachers  of  French  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  who  are  familiar  with  this  work.  In  Western  Europe,  especially  in  the 

4  Georges  Gougenheim,  “Le  Français  élémentaire,”  French  Review,  XXVII  (Jan., 
1954),  pp.  217-220. 

A.  Harold  Bagg,  “Are  We  Forgetting  Something?”,  Modern  Language  Journal, 
XL  (Jan.,  1956),  pp.  25-27. 

Reviews:  Le  Français  élémentaire  (Hélène  Harvitt,  French  Review,  XXIX,  74-75). 
L’Elaboration  du  français  élémentaire  (David  G.  Speer,  French  Review,  XXX,  239; 
and  T.  C.  Walker,  Modern  Language  Journal,  to  appear  soon). 

6  Marcel  Cohen  et  un  groupe  de  linguistes,  Français  élémentaire ?  Non.  Paris,  Edi¬ 
tions  sociales,  1955. 

6  “Français  élémentaire?  Oui  ou  Non?”  Bulletin  de  la  Faculté  des  Lettres  de  Stras¬ 
bourg,  34e  année  (mai-juin,  1956),  pp.  351-364. 

7  The  book  by  M.  Cohen  contains  a  rather  extensive  bibliography,  largely 
of  shorter  notices  and  articles  written  before  the  publication  of  Le  Français  élémen¬ 
taire.  The  bibliography  of  L'Elaboration  du  français  élémentaire  is  more  scholarly 
and  more  recent.  In  addition  to  M.  Cohen  and  his  group,  a  few  other  French  critics 
have  expressed  opposition  to  Le  Français  élémentaire.  In  every  case,  however,  the 
critic  has  either  failed  to  understand  what  Le  Français  élémentaire  is  or  the  purpose  it 
would  serve.  Some  even  assumed  that  it  would  be  utilized  in  France  to  teach  French 
to  French  children! 
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countries  to  the  north  and  to  the  east  of  France,8  Le  Français  élémentaire 
seems  to  be  most  widely  known  and  in  many  cases  plans  are  already  being 
made  by  individual  teachers  to  incorporate  its  principles  into  new  text¬ 
books  or  methods  of  teaching  French  to  beginners.  In  Switzerland,  for 
example,  where  I  recently  made  a  rather  thorough  study  of  the  teaching 
of  French  in  the  German  cantons,  I  found  through  personal  contacts  and 
by  means  of  a  questionnaire  that  without  exception  the  teachers  who 
were  familiar  with  Le  Français  élémentaire  were  favorably  impressed. 
Some  were  even  very  enthusiastic.  In  reply  to  the  questions  “Connaissez- 
vous  Le  Français  élémentaire  et  qu’en  pensez-vous?”  one  teacher  wrote: 
“Oui,  un  travail  de  très  grande  importance  qui  influencera  dorénavant 
tous  les  manuels  de  français.”  Another  teacher  declared:  “Oui,  je  suis 
même  persuadé  que  c’est  le  seul  progrès  dans  l’apprentissage  des  langues 
étrangères  qui  soit  réalisé  depuis  1872.”  In  Yugoslavia,  where  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  there  has  been  much  experimentation  in  the  use  of  audio¬ 
visual  methods  in  teaching  French,  the  basic  vocabulary  and  grammar 
of  Le  Français  élémentaire  is  now  fully  utilized.9 

Publishers  in  France  have  been  quick  in  their  response  to  this  move¬ 
ment.  Hachette  was  the  first  to  publish  a  completely  new  course  in  two 
volumes  and  now  has  a  set  of  recordings  for  the  lessons  in  Book  One, 
which  has  been  reprinted  with  the  recorded  passages  marked.  Another 
publisher,  Istra,  also  published  in  1955  a  revision  of  an  earlier  text  to  con¬ 
form  with  the  conclusions  of  the  Commission.10  Of  these  two  courses,  it 
appears  that  the  first  is  the  more  widely  used.  I  am  informed  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  that  fifty  thousand  copies  of  Book  One  were  sold  in  South  America 
alone  during  the  first  year. 

8  For  reasons  which  are  not  entirely  clear,  there  seems  to  be  little  interest  so  far 
in  Spain,  in  Portugal  or  in  Italy.  I  suspect  that  le  français  élémentaire  is  not  yet  known 
or  its  purpose  is  misunderstood.  I  have  observed  the  feeling,  at  least  in  Italy,  that, 
due  to  the  many  similarities  between  French  and  Italian,  any  departure  from  methods 
based  on  these  similarities  would  lose  more  than  would  be  gained  by  methods  based 
on  any  basic  list  of  words  and  grammatical  principles,  however  valid.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  does  not  seem  to  apply  in  South  America  nor  in  some  of  the  Italian-speak¬ 
ing  sections  of  Italy  where  French  texts  based  on  le  français  élémentaire  are  already 
in  use. 

9  Cf.  P.  Rivenc,  “Une  expérience  d’enseignement  du  français  par  les  méthodes 
audio -visuelles  en  Yougoslavie,”  Cahiers  Pédagogiques  (mai,  1957),  pp.  40-44. 

10  G.  Mauger  et  G.  Gougenheim,  Le  Français  élémentaire — méthode  progressive  de 
français  parlé.  Débutants— 1er  Livret  (1955)  and  2ème  Livret  (1956).  (Recordings  are 
being  prepared  for  the  2ème  Livret.) 

A.  Davesne,  Le  Français  élémentaire— N bureau  cours  de  langage  pour  les  classes 
de  débutants  des  écoles  africaines  (1955) .  These  are  textbooks  and  should  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  official  publication. 
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Still  another  publisher,  Didier,  has  begun  to  publish  textbooks  which 
conform  to  the  specifications  of  the  new  basic  French.  Already  a  dic¬ 
tionary,  two  readers  and  a  phonograph  record  of  the  sounds  in  French  are 
ready,  and  the  first  volume  of  a  grammar  has  just  appeared  this  past 
summer.  Still  other  books  are  being  prepared  or  are  definitely  planned 
by  this  publisher,  one  of  whose  specialties  is  foreign  language  texts.11 

All  of  these  books  use  the  direct  method  and  are  entirely  in  French. 
Since  the  emphasis  is  on  the  spoken  language,  such  a  method  or  possibly 
some  modification  of  it  would  seem  most  logical.  It  must  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood,  however,  that  the  conclusions  of  the  Commission  embraced  in  Le 
Français  élémentaire  are  concerned  only  with  what  is  to  be  taught.  The 
question  of  how  to  teach  is  not  considered.  This  seems  most  wise  since 
there  is  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  and  practice  regarding  methods.  It 
will  usually  be  necessary  for  each  country  to  develop  its  own  courses  to 
better  meet  its  varying  needs  and  to  conform  to  the  time  available  for 
instruction. 

This  appears  to  be  particularly  true  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time,  where  beginning  language  courses  are  available  in  the  elementary 
schools,  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  and  in  the  colleges.  It  would 
appear  highly  desirable  if  a  number  of  devoted  and  well-qualified  teachers, 
who  are  interested  in  this  matter,  could  organize  sections  in  large  schools 
and  in  colleges  so  that  it  might  be  possible  to  gain  from  experience  a  more 
accurate  idea  of  just  what  may  be  achieved  by  courses  based  on  this  new 
basic  vocabulary  and  grammar  of  spoken  French.12  Until  this  is  done  and 
until  adequate  texts  and  methods  suitable  to  the  various  levels  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  United  States  are  available,  there 
seems  to  be  no  advisable  or  feasible  way  in  which  any  large-scale  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  these  new  principles  can  be  made.  Meanwhile,  where  conditions 
are  favorable  and  the  teacher  sufficiently  competent,  French  textbooks 
or  mimeographed  material  may  be  utilized.  It  would  also  seem  highly  de- 

11  Pierre  Fourré,  Premier  dictionnaire  en  images — Les  1,300  mots  fondamentaux  du 
français  (1956).  255  pages. 

- — •  Médecin  sous  les  Tropiques  (1956).  64  pages  and  notes. 

- - — 1  La  Maison  d’ Autrefois  (1957). 

- Prononciation  du  français  (1956). 

Yves  Brunsvick  and  Paul  Ginestier,  Vers  la  France-Première  année  de  français 
(650  mots  fondamentaux),  1557.  Volume  two  is  scheduled  for  1958. 

Several  other  readers  with  1,300  words  and  one  with  3,000  words  will  soon  be  ready. 
Even  a  series  of  French  classics  with  explanations  in  the  basic  vocabulary  is  planned. 

12  The  utilization  of  the  principles  of  Le  Français  élémentaire  is  still  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  stage.  French  and  foreign  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  of  French  as  a 
foreign  language  are  still  in  great  need  of  a  better  understanding  of  these  principles 
and  certain  improved  methods  of  instruction.  To  fulfill  this  need,  a  special  seminar 
was  held  at  the  Ecole  Normale  Supérieure  of  Saint-Cloud  during  the  summer  of  1957. 
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sirable  if  experimentation  could  be  made  with  classes  organized  under  the 
most  ideal  conditions  possible,  in  which  students  of  average  ability,  in 
classes  of  ideal  size,  would  be  taught  the  subject  matter  of  Le  Français 
élémentaire  according  to  the  best  methods  available.  In  such  a  way  it 
might  then  be  possible  to  say  with  some  degree  of  certainty  just  what  can 
be  done  in  a  given  time  if  we  have  certain  minima  desiderata.  Obviously 
it  would  be  most  important  to  use  an  accepted  scientific  procedure  so 
that  the  results  obtained  in  the  experimental  classes  could  be  impartially 
checked  and  compared  with  the  results  obtained  in  regular  courses  under 
conditions  and  with  students  which  were  comparable. 

In  connection  with  the  suggestions  made  above,  it  is  essential  to  keep 
several  things  in  mind.  First  of  all,  since  this  vocabulary  and  grammar  is 
restricted  to  that  which  is  absolutely  essential  in  basic  spoken  French, 
this  minimum  must  be  learned  actively,  perfectly,  and  completely.  Only 
then  can  the  student’s  achievement  be  considered  satisfactory.  It  must 
further  be  remembered  that  students  whose  achievement  is  adequate 
cannot  be  expected,  after  a  course  based  solely  on  this  restricted  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  grammar,  to  possess  even  a  minimum  proficiency  in  reading. 
Certain  grammatical  principles  and  words  which  are  omitted  in  Le  Fran¬ 
çais  élémentaire  must  be  learned,  at  least  passively,  and  additional  reading 
done  to  achieve  this  further  goal.  Finally,  it  should  also  be  remembered 
that  the  Commission  and  the  Centre  d’Etude  are  still  actively  at  work  and 
that  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  keep  informed  about  their 
future  conclusions.13 

Before  ending,  I  want  again  to  stress  the  importance  of  the  contribution 
which  I  believe  the  complete  and  expert  utilization  of  the  principles  of  Le 
Français  élémentaire  can  make  to  the  teaching  of  French  in  the  United 
States.  With  the  improved  mechanical  devices  and  the  better  techniques 
of  language  teaching  that  have  been  developed  in  recent  years  we  have 
undoubtedly  made  progress.  This  was  largely  progress  in  how  to  teach. 
Now  we  seem  to  have,  for  the  first  time,  reliable  and  practical  data  on 
what  to  teach.14  By  this  I  mean  what  to  teach  to  our  beginning  students 
in  order  to  achieve  a  minimum  proficiency  in  spoken  French  in  the  short¬ 
est  time  possible*.  If  somehow,  on  the  basis  of  all  this,  we  can  now  develop 
basic  standard  courses  in  French  for  beginners  at  the  elementary,  second¬ 
ary,  and  college  levels,  the  advantages  could  be  very  great.  Teachers,  for 
the  first  time,  could  be  properly  trained  to  teach  such  courses  expertly. 
More  and  more  of  the  tremendous  variation  in  what  is  taught  in  different 

13  The  latest  available  information  may  be  obtained  at  the  Ecole  Normale  Supé¬ 
rieure  of  Saint-Cloud.  I  have  found  Professor  Rivenc  most  cooperative. 

14  Cv.  G.  Waringhien,  “Le  français  élémentaire”,  Vie  et  Langage,  No.  36  (March, 
1955),  p.  144. 
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schools  could  be  eliminated.  This  would  be  a  boon  not  only  to  teachers 
but  also  to  students  who  change  teachers  and  to  transfer  students  who 
may  now  begin  their  study  with  a  course  which  stresses  the  aural-oral  ap¬ 
proach  and  who  may  later  transfer  to  a  school  which  stresses  reading  or 
more  formal  grammar  and  composition.16 

Such  standard  beginning  courses,  as  I  visuahze  them,  would  stress  the 
spoken  language  first  and  French  would  be,  with  minor  exceptions  (many 
teachers  would  prefer  to  make  grammatical  explanations  in  English),  the 
language  of  the  classroom.  Whether  or  not  the  material  contained  in  Le 
Français  élémentaire  would  require  two  or  more  semesters  would  largely 
depend  on  the  number  of  contact  hours  per  week.  It  would,  however,  ap¬ 
pear  possible  to  teach  such  material  in  two  years  in  college  courses,  and 
during  the  second  year  it  would  be  possible  to  supplement  the  vocabulary 
and  grammar  so  as  to  achieve  a  minimum  proficiency  in  reading.  Some 
experimentation  such  as  that  already  suggested  would  soon  show  the 
minimum  time  required.  If  the  objectives  for  such  courses  are  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  recommendations  which  were  made  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago  by  the  Steering  Committee  of  the  FL  Program  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  of  America,  the  need  for  the  creation  of  such  stand¬ 
ard  courses  in  French  becomes  even  more  compelling.  This  committee 
recommended  as  a  standard  minimum  requirement  for  the  B.A.  degree 
the  following  abilities  in  at  least  one  foreign  language:  “a)  the  ability  to 
get  the  sense  of  what  an  educated  native  says  when  he  is  speaking  simply 
on  a  general  subject,  b)  the  ability  to  use  the  common  expressions  needed 
for  getting  around  in  the  foreign  country,  speaking  with  a  pronunciation 
readily  understandable  to  a  native,  c)  the  ability  to  grasp  directly  the 
meaning  of  simple,  nontechnical  writing,  except  for  an  occasional  word, 
and  d)  the  ability  to  write  a  short,  simple  letter.  We  spell  out  these  skills 
because  we  believe  that  the  increasingly  important  educational  justifica¬ 
tion  of  a  language  requirement  is  not  served  by  statement  of  the  require¬ 
ment  solely  in  terms  of  course  or  credit  hours.”16  I  can  think  of  no  better 

16  Ihis  does  not  mean  that  there  would  be  no  further  need  for  courses  in  which  the 
reading  of  French  for  content  would  be  emphasized.  Such  courses  should  be  available 
and  the  best  techniques  and  materials  for  learning  to  read  should  be  utilized  to  the 
maximum.  Such  special  courses  would  not  conform  to  the  language  requirement  for 
the  B.A.  given  below  and  would  be  available  only  to  graduate  students  or  to  meet 
other  special  needs. 

16  Cf.  French  Review,  XXIX  (Jan.,  1956),  pp.  253—254.  Such  standard  courses  would 
also  conform  with  other  recommendations  for  Teacher  Preparation  and  Certification 
(French  Review,  XXIX,  494)  and  Preparation  of  Secondary  School  Teachers  (Ibid 
pp.  337-338). 

In  the  various  suggestions  made  above,  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  I  consider  two 
years  as  adequate  time  to  devote  to  the  study  of  French  or  other  foreign  languages 
in  cunicula  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree:  nor  do  I  wish  to  propose  any  specific  course 
requirement  in  lieu  of  the  achievement  of  the  four  abilities  cited  above. 
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way  to  implement  such  recommendations,  as  far  as  French  is  concerned, 
than  the  development  of  such  standard  courses. 

While  my  thinking  of  such  courses  has  been  somewhat  oriented  toward 
the  college  level,  perhaps  largely  because  I  am  a  college  teacher  and  be¬ 
cause  experimentation  may  be  easier  there,  such  standard  courses  are  just 
as  important  and  just  as  valid  at  the  other  levels.  Le  Français  élémentaire 
thus  seems  to  offer  to  the  teaching  of  French  possibilities  of  improvement 
in  the  achievement  of  legitimate  goals  which  it  would  be  folly  not  to  ex¬ 
plore  seriously  and  enthusiastically  at  the  earliest  moment. 

University  of  Kentucky 


Notes  and  Discussion 

T  ivo  Characters  of  Albert  Camus 

While  presenting  a  new  aspect  of  “l’homme  absurde”  of  our  time,  Albert  Camus’ 
recent  récit  La  Chute  has  certain  common  points  of  departure  with  his  earlier  work 
L’Étranger.  The  two  may  be  said  to  contain  similar  themes  which  are,  however,  de¬ 
veloped  in  different  directions.  Both  the  concise,  factual  report  of  the  stranger 
Meursault  and  the  monologue  of  the  “juge -pénitent”  Clamence  with  his  lengthy 
descriptions  of  his  own  attitudes  and  feelings  represent  basically  the  same  process  : 
the  gradual  unfolding  of  a  man’s  inner  self. 

In  the  case  of  Meursault  we  see  his  ever  present  characteristic  of  a  stranger,  an 
alien  to  any  deep  emotions  and  to  the  “game”  of  pretending  them;  in  the  case  of 
Clamence,  a  seemingly  well  adjusted  personality,  a  man  “profondément  content  de 
lui -même”  (p.  35).  But  this  apparent  contentment  leads  to  an  attitude  not  unlike 
that  of  Meursault,  namely,  a  refusal  to  play  the  “game”:  “Je  voulais  déranger  le  jeu 
et  surtout,  oui,  détruire  cette  réputation  flatteuse  dont  la  pensée  me  mettait  en 
fureur”  (p.  109). 

Meursault  is,  in  the  author’s  own  interpretation,  a  man  who  is  unable  to  lie  in  order 
to  simplify  life.  “On  ne  se  tromperait  donc  pas  beaucoup  en  lisant  dans  l ’Étranger 
l’histoire  d’un  homme  qui,  sans  aucune  attitude  héroïque,  accepte  de  mourir  pour  la 
vérité.”  (Brée-Lynes  ed.,  p.  viii).  On  the  other  hand,  Clamence  certainly  does  not  die 
for  truth,  but  the  self-portrait  in  his  penetrating  monologue  is  at  least  an  attempt  to 
do  away  with  pretenses  and  lies,  one’s  own  and  everyone  else’s. 

The  major  difference  between  the  two  characters  is  in  the  attitude  each  one  of  them 
has  towards  his  own  life.  Meursault,  not  feeling  any  guilt,  never  attempts  to  change 
the  course  of  his  life;  even  though  he  has  not  seen  any  sense  in  it  up  to  his  last  days, 
he  eventually  feels  assured  and  fully  accepts  both  his  life  and  death.  Clamence,  driven 
by  his  sense  of  guilt,  first  tries  to  destroy  the  illusion  people  have  of  him  as  of  a  gen¬ 
erous,  well  meaning,  successful,  almost  perfect  person;  then  commits  himself  to  de¬ 
bauchery;  then  withdraws  from  his  former  environment  to  lead  an  obscure  life 
abroad,  inventing  the  rôle  of  a  “juge-pénitent”  who  paints  a  sordid  picture  of  himself 
and  holds  up  an  equally  sordid  mirror  to  the  whole  humanity. 

We  have  seen  that  in  both  of  these  works  by  Camus  there  is  a  stranger.  Meursault 
is  a  stranger  to  the  “game”  of  society,  and  he  maintains  this  position  throughout, 
without  regret.  Clamence  is  first  a  conforming  member  of  society,  but  gradually  he 
changes  to  an  attitude  of  withdrawal  and  criticism,  and  a  sort  of  penitence.  While 
Meursault  never  attempts  to  alter  his  life,  Clamence  undergoes  a  series  of  changes; 
while  Meursault  refuses  to  lie,  Clamence  only  gradually  tries  to  give  up  his  pretenses  ; 
and,  while  Meursault’s  story  ends  with  his  prospective  death,  but  also  with  his  assur¬ 
ance,  Clamence’s  monologue  at  its  end  suggests  a  continued,  but  hopeless  life. 

Columbia  University  Dzintars  Freimanis 

Association  Culturelle  Internationale  d’ Accueil  Universitaire 

This  relatively  new  and  very  active  organization  will  be  of  interest  to  many  of  our 
readers.  Founded  in  1948,  it  has  already  served  many  foreigners  and  has  been  officially 
approved  both  by  the  Ministère  des  Affaires  Etrangères  and  the  Ministère  de  L’Edu¬ 
cation  Nationale.  The  following  excerpts  from  its  prospectus  will  give  a  good  idea  of 
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its  purpose  and  its  activities.  Further  information  may  be  had  upon  request  to  M.-M. 
Chalufour,  Secrétaire  Générale,  ACIAU,  9,  rue  Jean  Goujon,  Paris,  8e,  France. 

Notre  But.  Provoquer  des  échanges  culturels  entre  étudiants,  professeurs  et  spécialistes 
divers  de  tous  les  pays.  Accueillir  ceux-ci  en  France  les  mettre  en  contact  avec  des  Français 
de  même  profession.  Organiser  pour  eux  des  voyages  en  commun,  leur  faire  connaître 
les  questions  d’ordre  intellectuel  et  social  qui  préoccupent  l’opinion  française,  tout  en 
leur  montrant  les  beautés  naturelles  et  les  trésors  artistiques  de  la  France. 

Notre  Activité.  ACIAU  est  depuis  longtemps  spécialisée  dans  l’organisation  des 
voyages  universitaires  et  l’accueil  aux  étrangers  .  .  .  [Elle]  a  déjà  reçu  de  nombreux 
groupes  dont  le  centre  d’intérêt  était:  l’économie  politique,  la  banque,  l’éducation,  les 
problèmes  religieux,  les  sciences  sociales,  les  études  d’infirmière,  la  médecine,  la  recons¬ 
truction,  l’art.  Tout  en  facilitant  aux  groupes  l’étude  de  ces  questions,  ACIAU  leur  offre 
la  possibilité  de  profiter  des  plaisirs  du  tourisme:  visite  de  Paris,  soirée  à  l’Opéra, 
spectacle  des  châteaux  de  la  Loire  illuminés,  excursions ,  séjours  ou  sessions  d’études  en 
province. 

J.  H. 

Mountain  Interstate  Foreign  Language  Conference 

Representatives  from  eighteen  colleges  and  a  number  of  high  schools  attended  the 
seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  MIFLC,  held  on  October  11  and  12  at  Berea  College, 
Kentucky,  with  Berea  College  as  the  host  institution.  On  Friday  morning  the  regis¬ 
trants  were  treated  to  a  movie  about  the  college  and  an  optional  tour  of  the  campus. 
In  addition  to  a  panel  discussion  on  the  subject  “Second  Year— Problem  Child  of 
Foreign  Language”,  the  program  consisted  of  papers  and  illustrated  talks  on  literary 
and  pedagogical  subjects  relevant  to  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages.  On  Friday 
night,  after  a  very  fine  group  dinner  held  at  the  Boone  Tavern  Hotel,  the  attendants 
were  guests  at  “Fiestaval”  (an  invitation  to  travel  with  the  Berea  College  Spanish 
Club).  The  business  session  brought  the  successful  meeting  to  a  close  Saturday  noon. 
The  executive  committee  for  the  1958  conference  consists  of  Mrs.  Ruth  DeGamboa, 
Berea  College,  Dr.  Armand  Singer,  University  of  West  Virginia,  and  one  other  mem¬ 
ber,  dependent  upon  the  site  of  next  year’s  meeting. 

East  Tennessee  State  College  Edward  G.  Lodter 

Secretary,  MIFLC 

T  he  Case  for  French 

Professor  James  F.  Marshall,  of  Whittier  College,  writes  that  D.  W.  Brogan  has 
made  a  clear,  persuasive,  and  disinterested  case  for  the  study  of  French— in  chapter 
XXI  of  his  French  Personalities  and  Problems  (Knopf,  1947). 

FLs  in  New  York  City  Schools 

The  enrollments  in  foreign  languages  in  the  senior,  junior,  evening  and  vocational 
schools  show  an  increase  of  almost  5  per  cent  over  last  year.  The  total  number  of 
students  is  165,466,  the  largest  language  department  in  the  country.  (There  are  over 
a  thousand  teachers.)  In  all  of  the  six  regularly  taught  languages  there  is  a  rise, 

except  in  Hebrew  and  Latin.  .  .  ,no  , 

The  largest  numerical  and  percentual  increase  is  in  Spanish;  it  has  81,492  enrolled 
—7  per  cent  more  than  last  year.  Second  place  is  maintained  by  French  with  56,550 
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students.  German  shows  an  increase  of  4  per  cent,  placing  it  fourth.  Italian,  the 
third  language  in  rank,  now  enrolls  over  12,000. 

Most  of  the  overall  gain  of  7446  students  is  in  the  senior  high  schools.  Interesting 
is  the  fact  that  the  evening  high  schools  have  4419  in  language  classes — a  rise  of  21 
per  cent.  All  six  languages  and  Norwegian  are  taught. 

Of  the  vocational  high  schools,  six  have  classes  in  foreign  languages  totaling  not 
quite  a  thousand  students.  In  detail  the  figures  are: 


October  ’56 


French .  54,480 

German .  4,833 

Hebrew .  5,381 

Italian .  11,975 

Latin .  5,047 

Spanish .  75,720 

Greek .  3 

Norwegian .  85 

Language  Orientation .  496 


158,020 

New  York  City  Schools 


Gain  or  Loss 


October  ’57 

Number 

Per  Cent 

56,550 

2,070 

2 

5,049 

216 

4 

5,015 

-366 

-7 

12,174 

199 

2 

4,943 

-104 

-2 

81,492 

5,772 

7 

3 

78 

-7 

-8 

262 

165,566 

7,546 

5 

Theodore  Huebener 
Director  of  Foreign  Languages 

The  FL  Program 


FLs  and  International  Understanding 

During  the  academic  year  1956-57  the  FL  Program  staff  of  the  MLA  and  the 
Association  of  International  Relations  Clubs  collaborated  in  a  survey  of  what  these 
clubs  think  about  the  relation  of  FLs  to  international  understanding.  While  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  was  sent  out  to  the  Faculty  Advisors  of  575  clubs,  complete  answers  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  only  40.  Results  are  analysed  in  FL  Bulletin  55. 

The  same  Bulletin  also  reports  on  the  survey  conducted  by  John  B.  Carroll,  of 
Harvard,  and  on  the  work  of  a  committee  of  the  1956  Northeast  Conference  on  the 
Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  co-chaired  by  William  C.  Sayres,  of  Yale,  and  John 
B.  Carroll. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  the  FL  Program  staff  are  as  follows: 

Conclusions 

The  following  conclusions,  though  they  seem  justified  by  the  present  data,  must  be 
regarded  as  tentative  until  more  comprehensive  surveys  can  be  made: 

1.  A  return  of  only  40  questionnaires  out  of  600  indicates  only  slight  student  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject  of  our  inquiry.  There  is  perhaps  here  an  indication  that  FLs 
and  international  relations  are  separate  student  (and  perhaps  also  faculty)  in¬ 
terests.  This  separation  was  expressly  approved  in  one  comment  we  received: 
“We  think  you  are  trying  to  do  the  right  thing  in  the  wrong  way.  [For]  our  own 
campus — this  questionnaire  is  invalid.  The  questions  don’t  seem  to  us  to  get  at  the 
core  of  anything.  Our  campus  has  3  good  languages  taught — French,  Spanish,  and 
German.  We  have  a  record  lab — use  tape  recorders  once  a  week.  We  have  language 
plays  in  the  spring  put  on  by  our  language  departments.  Our  I.R.C.  group  is  not 
the  right  group  to  discuss  the  answers  to  your  questions.” 

2.  The  majority  of  student  groups  answering  the  questionnaire  concluded  from  their 
experience  that  FL  courses  are  not  generally  so  taught  as  to  reveal  that  inter¬ 
national  understanding  is  one  of  their  planned  objectives,  but  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  students  thought  they  should  be  so  planned. 

3.  An  overwhelming  majority  of  students  believe  that  the  most  important  element 
in  a  course  planned  with  international  understanding  as  one  of  its  objectives  is 
direct  communication,  i.e.,  understanding  the  spoken  language  and  speaking  it. 

4.  According  to  this  sampling  of  student  opinion,  teachers  of  international  relations 
courses,  like  FL  teachers,  do  not  generally  teach  in  a  way  to  suggest  the  relevance 
of  FLs  to  better  international  understanding,  although,  once  again,  the  great 
majority  of  students  believe  they  should. 

5.  “Analyzing  and  comparing  relations  between  Americans  and  other  nationals 
when  communication  takes  place  in  English  and  when  it  takes  place  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  other  national”  was  considered  by  most  students  as  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  element,  of  the  four  suggested,  for  a  course  on  international  relations  which 
recognizes  FLs  as  one  possible  key  to  international  understanding.  This  was 
followed  closely  by  “Considering  how  language  reflects  ways  of  feeling,  thinking, 
acting,  i.e.,  human  behavior.”  Both  of  these  statements,  it  should  be  noted, 
presuppose  language  as  speech  rather  than  as  writing. 

6.  A  survey  of  student  opinion  conducted  by  Carroll  also  reveals  that  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  students  at  West  Point,  Ohio  State,  North  High  School  in 
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Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the  Foreign  Service  Institute — but  not  at  Yale — regard 
speaking  as  the  most  important  objective  of  an  FL  course  and  writing  as  the  least 
important. 

7.  “To  gain  knowledge  of  a  foreign  culture”  was  not  considered  by  the  students  in 
the  Carroll  survey  as  a  very  important  objective  of  an  FL  course. 

8.  A  Northeast  Conference  survey  of  FL  teachers  revealed  the  predominant  opinion 
that  “Teaching  understanding  and  appreciation  of  a  foreign  culture  should  be  one 
important  objective  of  introductory  language  courses,  but  it  is  less  important 
than  teaching  the  FL  itself.” 

9.  Most  teachers  felt  that  they  were  achieving  or  could  achieve  with  their  present 
level  of  training  and  with  presently  available  teaching  materials  those  aspects  of 
the  cultural  objective  which  they  regard  as  important. 

10.  Most  teachers  seem  to  identify  culture  with  the  whole  range  of  characteristic 
human  behavior  and  not  exclusively  with  the  “best”  that  a  society  produces. 

11.  “FL  teachers  and  social  scientists  have  not  fully  appraised  the  difference  between 
two  possible  approaches  to  the  same  subject  matter— in  this  case,  culture.  The 
function  of  the  social  scientist  is  to  tell  about  the  culture;  the  highest  function  of 
the  FL  teacher  can  be  to  represent  the  culture.” 

12.  Further  research  and  experimentation  are  urgently  needed  in  this  no  man’s  land 
claimed  by  both  FL  teachers  and  social  scientists  but  not  sufficiently  cultivated 
by  either. 


Laboratory 


Professor  Elton  Hocking,  Associate  Editor  of  the  French  Review  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Modern  Languages  at  Purdue  University  has  made  a  study  of  the  cost 
and  maintenance  of  a  Language  Laboratory.  This  cost  study  was  published  in  College 
and  University  Business  in  June  1957  and  may  be  obtained,  free  of  charge,  from  the 
FL  Program  of  the  MLA,  6  Washington  Square  North,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


The  AATF 


NATIONAL  FRENCH  CONTEST 

The  following  names  of  chapter  contest  chairmen  are  corrections  and  additions  to 
the  list  appearing  in  December. 

Chicago:  Sister  M.  St.  Irene,  B.V.M.,  Mundelein  College,  6363  Sheridan  Road, 
Chicago  40,  Illinois 

Georgia:  Madeleine  Groleau,  157  Rumson  Road,  N.  E.,  Atlanta  5,  Georgia 
Kentucky:  Edith  L.  Monson,  242  North  Church  Street,  Cynthiana,  Kentucky 
Lehigh  Valley:  Mrs.  Jean  Moore  Beecher,  Moravian  College,  Bethelehem,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania 

Metropolitan:  Mrs.  Frances  Flenner,  Long  Island  City  High  School,  Long  Island 
City  1,  N.  Y. 

Rochester:  Elsie  G.  Neun,  East  High  School,  740  Alexander  St.,  Rochester  7,  New 
York 

South  Carolina:  Dr.  Emily  King,  Columbia  College,  Columbia,  South  Carolina 
Tennessee:  Adrian  Cherry,  University  of  Chattanooga,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
West  Central:  Mrs.  Robert  Mahieu,  Lawrence  High  School,  Lawrence,  Kansas 
Wisconsin:  Dr.  Robert  Najem,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Extension  Division, 
Wausau,  Wis. 

University  of  North  Dakota  James  W.  Glennen 

Chairman,  National  French  Contest 

1958  Contest  Information 

The  committees  preparing  the  examinations  to  be  given  during  the  week  of  April 
28-May  3  have  been  requested  to  give  study  outlines  of  the  material  to  be  covered  in 
the  tests.  These  outlines  will  acquaint  the  teachers  with  the  scope  and  general  con¬ 
tent  of  each  of  the  four  examinations.  The  outlines  for  French  I  and  French  IV  will 
appear  in  February. 

French  II 

In  this  year’s  test  the  dictation  and  aural  comprehension  will  count  fifty  per  cent, 
so  oral-aural  work  designed  to  develop  facility  in  understanding  practical  conversa¬ 
tional  patterns  is  recommended. 

Civilization,  reading  comprehension,  and  grammar  sections  will  comprise  the 
second  half  of  the  test.  Civilization  questions  will  deal  with  the  geography  of  France. 
The  grammar  section  will  test  the  student’s  technical  skill,  based  largely  on  his 
knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  grammar,  including  the  common  uses  of  the  present 
subjunctive. 

Drill  on  high-frequency  vocabulary  with  emphasis  on  the  basic  idioms  of  the 
language  is  recommended  as  general  preparation  for  all  portions  of  the  test. 

Harvey  High  School,  Painesville,  Ohio  Edith  B.  Hamilton,  Chairman , 

French  II  Examination  Committee 

French  III 

After  consulting  representative  teachers  of  French  in  public  and  private  schools  of 
the  Chicago  area,  the  Committee  decided  not  to  make  any  radical  changes  in  the 
French  III  examinations. 

A  third  year  of  French  brings  largely  a  continuation  and  expansion  of  the  French 
I  and  French  II  objectives  as  described  by  Miss  Laura  Johnson  ( French  Review, 
February,  1956)  and  Miss  Maude  H.  Duncan  ( French  Review,  May,  1949)  respectively, 
with  emphasis  on  more  extensive  reading  of  material  of  various  types  and  difficulty, 
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including  some  simple  poetry.  In  modern  texts  this  material  is  usually  carefully 
selected  to  include  a  vocabulary  of  some  3000  words  and  idioms  as  found  in  the  Vander 
Beeke,  Cheydleur,  Landry  or  other  carefully  prepared  lists.  In  the  aural-oral  area,  a 
practical  vocabulary  useful  in  various  everyday  situations  such  as  traveling,  shop¬ 
ping,  and  ordering  of  meals  should  be  a  part  of  the  course. 

Grammar  should  be  reviewed  thoroughly.  All  tenses  of  regular  verbs  and  of  the 
most  frequently  used  irregular  verbs  should  be  included.  Learning  the  correct  use  of 
tenses  after  expressions  such  as  depuis,  si,  guand,  aussitôt  que,  should  be  a  regular 
part  of  the  preparation. 

The  French  III  examination  will  attempt  to  test  the  abilities  of  the  student  in  the 
following:  1)  dictation,  2)  aural  comprehension,  3)  grammar,  4)  vocabulary  (para¬ 
phrasing  and  idioms)  5)  translation,  6)  civilization.  At  the  request  of  many  teachers, 
questions  on  civilization  will  again  be  limited  to  the  history  of  France.  However,  it  is 
the  feeling  of  the  Committee  that  a  French  III  course  should  certainly  include  a 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  France,  of  its  government,  and  of  various  aspects  of  its 
artistic  and  scientific  life. 

University  of  Chicago  Marie-Antoinette  Martin,  Chairman, 

French  III  Examination  Committee 


CHAPTER  OFFICERS 

The  following  list  of  chapter  officers  is  being  published  pursuant  to  a  decision  of 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  AATF  as  ratified  by  the  Assembly  of  Delegates  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  on  December  30,  1956.  The  names  of  all  chapter  officers  are  to  be 
published  each  year  in  the  January  issue  of  the  French  Review. 


Alabama 

Pres.:  Blanche  McCall 
Vice  Pres:  Annie  Lou  White 
Treas.:  Lorraine  Pierson 
Arkansas 

Treas.:  D.  Fred  Pasmore 
Boston 

Pres.:  Evelyn  Tondreau 
Vice-Pres.:  Elizabeth  Ratté 
Sec.:  Katherine  McKenna 
Treas.:  Raymond  Ethier 
Central  New  York 
Pres.:  Albert  J.  George 
Vice  Pres.:  Ruth  Barnard 
Treas.:  Frank  Piano 
Corr.  Sec.:  Katherine  Clarke 
Rec.  Sec.:  Eloise  Bates 
Chicago 

Pres.:  Marie-A.  Martin 
Vice-Pres.:  Sister  M.  St.  Irene 
Treas.:  Jean  Devaud 
Colorado-Wyoming 
Pres.:  Lawrence  W.  Cor 


Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  Jeanne  Laplace- 
Kéchid 

Sec. -Treas.:  John  Nicolas 
Connecticut 

Pres.:  Sister  Marie  Louise  Hubert 
Vice-Pres.:  Oliver  C.  Campeau 
Sec. -Treas.:  Chester  W.  Obuchowski 
Delaware 

Pres.:  Kimberly  S.  Roberts 
Vice-Pres.:  W.  Lewis  Fleming 
Treas.:  Emma  R.  Green 
Detroit 

Pres.:  Arthur  C.  Turgeon 
Sec. -Treas.:  Jacqueline  C.  Elliott 
Fingerlakes 

Pres.:  Rodney  K.  Ketcham 
Vice-Pres.:  Josephine  C.  Ernstein 
Sec. -Treas.:  Tressa  E.  Corcoran 
Florida 
Pres.: 

1st  Vice  Pres.:  Allen  M.  Boggs 
2nd  Vice  Pres.:  Gail  H.  Davis 
Sec. -Très.  Reuben  Y.  Ellison 
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Georgia 

Pres.:  Arthur  Bieler 
Vice  Pres.:  Billy  Thomas 
Sec.-Treas.:  Mary  Virginia  Allen 
Hudson  Valley 
Pres.:  Frank  Lindsay 
Vice  Pres.:  Glen  Walrath 
Sec.-Treas.:  Caroline  Cassidy 
Illinois 

Pres.:  Grace  M.  Sproull 
Vice. -Pres.  Frances  Shutts 
Sec.-Treas.:  Cordelia  Reed 
Indiana 

Pres.:  Charles  Roedig 
Vice-Pres.:  Ruth  Lewman 
Treas.:  Forrest  E.  Reed 
Iowa 

Pres.:  Paulène  Aspel 
Sec.-Treas.  G.  C.  Christofides 
Kentucky 

Pres.:  Paul  Angiolillo 
Vice  Pres.:  Edith  Monson 
Sec.-Treas.:  Eleanor  Wandrey 
Lehigh  Valley 
Pres.:  Allen  J.  Barthold 
1st  Vice  Pres.:  Mahlon  Serfass 
2nd  Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  Frank  P. 

Kennedy 

Sec.-Treas.:  Dorothy  Tyler 
Asst.  Sec.-Treas.:  Eleanor  Mumbauer 
Long  Island 

Pres.:  Kenneth  F.  Canfield 
Vice-Pres.:  Henry  L.  G.  Salembier 
Sec.:  Irving  Livant 
Treas.:  John  G.  Bolos 
Los  Angeles 

Pres.:  Gertrude  M.  Tuttle 
Treas.:  Danielle  Cooper 
Louisiana 

Treas.:  Lucille  M.  Saltzman 
Maine 

Pres.:  Efthim  Economu 
1st  Vice-Pres.:  Alfred  G.  Pellegrino 
2nd  Vice-Pres.:  Edward  F.  Booth 
Sec.:  Sister  Mary  Carmel 
Treas.:  Louise  Mayo 
Maryland 

Pres.:  Paul  E.  Dumont 

1st  Vice-Pres.:  Marguerite  Doré 


2nd  Vice-Pres.:  Kathryn  Hildebran 
Sec.-Treas.:  Gladys  M.  Dorsey 
Metropolitan 
Pres.:  L.  C.  Breunig 
Vice-Presidents:  Jeanne  V.  Pleasants, 
Louis  Feldman,  Samuel  Forsheit 
Sec.:  Michael  Riffaterre 
Asst.  Sec.:  Elizabeth  Blake 
Treas.:  Morris  Sabbeth 
Michigan 

Pres.:  Margaret  Foley 
Vice-Pres.:  Bruce  Henry 
Sec.-Treas.:  Rose  K.  Johnston 
Minnesota-Dakotas 
Pres.:  Eugene  Falk 
Vice-Pres.:  Sister  Marie  Philip 
Sec.-Treas.:  Lenore  Bordeau 
New  Hampshire 
Pres.:  John  B.  Archer 
1st  Vice  Pres.:  James  Faulkner 
2nd  Vice-Pres.:  Gladys  G.  Churchill 
Sec.-Treas.:  Marie-Louise  Hall 
Northern  California 
Pres.:  Jean  Knights 
Treas.:  Joseph  Russo 
North  Carolina 
Pres.:  Tora  Tuve  Ladu 
Vice-Pres.:  Dorothy  Medlin 
Sec.-Treas.:  R.  E.  Duke,  Jr. 

Northwest  Pacific 
Pres.:  David  M.  Dogherty 
Vice-Pres.:  Lowell  B.  Ellis 
Sec.-Treas.:  Lawrence  L.  Daggett 
Ohio 

Pres.:  Charles  Carlut 
Treas.:  E.  La  Velle  Rosselot 
Oklahoma 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Helen  K.  Carney 
Treas.:  Besse  Clement 
Philadelphia 
Pres.:  Alfred  M.  Wilcox 
Vice-Pres.:  James  P.  Morro,  Jr. 

Treas.:  Barbara  McGarrigle 
Executive  Council:  John  A.  Guischard, 
E.  Merianne  Gardner,  Gertrude 
Menzel,  Donald  Stager,  Elizabeth  N. 
Sevier 
Pittsburgh 

Treas.:  Frances  Krenz 
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Rhode  Island 
Pres.:  John  Van  Eerde 
Sec.-Treas.:  Margaret  D.  Barton 
Rochester 

Pres.  &  Sec.-Treas.:  Rena  Krichbaum 
St.  Louis 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Gerard  P.  Hamburg 
Vice-Pres.:  Mary  Jane  Badino 
Sec.:  Simone  York 
Treas.:  John  H.  K.  Masterson 
Executive  Board:  Stephen  L.  Pitcher, 
Rose  M.  Ernst 
San  Diego 

Pres.:  Alfred  Alexander 
Vice-Pres.:  Leslie  M.  Brown 
Sec.-Treas.:  Philip  Nacozy 
South  Carolina 
Pres.:  A.  S.  Hodge 
Vice-Pres.:  Girdler  B.  Fitch 
Sec.-Treas.:  Mrs.  Carl  L.  Epting 
Tennessee 

Pres.:  James  S.  Patty 
Vice-Pres.:  Adrian  Cherry 
Sec.-Treas.:  Charles  A.  Rochedieu 
Texas 

Treas.  Helen  C.  Earl 
Thousand  Islands 

Pres.:  Genevieve  MacDonald 
Vice-Pres.:  Marcel  Le  Blanc 
Sec.-Treas.:  Elizabeth  Kelleher 
Vermont 

Pres.:  Wallace  E.  Green 
Treas.:  Helen  M.  Cunningham 
Virginia 


Pres.:  G.  Francis  Drake 
Vice-Pres.:  Francis  Ghigo 
Sec.-Treas.:  Helen  Tanner 
Washington 

Pres.:  Frederick  Eddy 
Vice-Pres.:  William  G.  Clubb 
Vice-Pres.:  Mary  Girard 
Sec.-Treas.:  Zoe  Wythe 
West  Central 
Pres.:  Vernon  M.  French 
Vice-Pres.:  Constance  Hampl 
Treas.:  Ann  Nash 
West  Virginia 
Pres.:  Naomi  Garrett 
Vice-Pres.:  Margaret  Woods 
Sec.-Treas.:  Kenneth  F.  Haines 
Westchester 

Pres.:  Loren  Shears 
Vice-Pres.:  Neil  Cronin 
Treas.:  Frances  D.  Honan 
Sec.:  Gwendolen  Glendenning 
Western  Massachusetts 
Pres.:  Ernest  N.  Kirrmann 
Vice-Pres.:  Edna  C.  Frederick 
Treas.:  Helen  Chaffee 
Western  New  York 
Pres.:  Beatrice  Eckberg 
Vice-Pres.:  André  J.  Hannotte 
Sec.:  Ethel  M.  Swanson 
Treas.:  Mary  Ingrasci 
Wisconsin 

Pres.:  Martine  Darmon  Meyer 
Vice-Pres.:  Robert  Najem 
Treas.:  Mrs.  George  C.  Berteau 


(It  is  regretted  that  several  chapters  failed  to  answer  our  two  requests  for  full  data, 
so  that  names  cannot  be  included.) 

Davidson  College  Geo.  B.  Watts, 

October  26,  1957  Secretary-Treasurer 


FINGERLAKES  CHAPTER 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Fingerlakes  Chapter  of  AATF  was  held  on  May  4,  1957 
at  the  Hotel  Frederick  in  Endicott,  New  York. 

The  Chapter  President,  Dr.  Rodney  K.  Ketcham  of  the  Modern  Language  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Harpur  College  at  Endicott  presided.  After  the  luncheon,  Dr.  Ketcham 
introduced  his  colleague,  Dr.  Roger  Williams  who  entertained  the  group  of  16  French 
teachers  with  a  talk  about  the  year  he  spent  at  the  University  of  Strasbourg  in  1951. 
Dr.  Williams  used  colored  slides  and  maps  to  accentuate  his  account  of  the  solid 
citizens  of  this  area  who  possess  extremely  strong  feelings  German  vs.  French. 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Smith  of  Johnson  City,  Chapter  Chairman  of  the  AATF  scholarship 
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exams,  reported  that,  although  70  area  schools  had  been  sent  invitations,  only  20 
elected  to  participate.  As  usual,  prizes  of  $5.00  were  sent  to  each  winner  of  French 
1,  2  &  3  AATF  exams  in  this  chapter.  No  prize  is  to  be  given  in  French  1  &  2  for  a 
winning  grade  of  less  than  85.  The  group  favored  the  suggestion  from  the  National 
Chairman  that,  in  the  future,  the  3  top  chapter  winners  shall  take  a  competitive  exam 
administered  to  them  in  a  uniform  manner  at  one  time  by  some  area  college. 

An  invitation  was  extended  to  the  group  by  M.  Jean  J.  Demorest  to  hold  the  spring 
1958  meeting  at  Cornell  the  first  Saturday  in  May. 

Tressa  E.  Corcoran 
Secretary -Treasurer 


LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 

Le  samedi  26  October  1957,  les  membres  du  Chapitre  de  l’AATF  de  Los  Angeles  se 
sont  réunis  de  10  h.  à  11  h.  à  Beverly  Hills  High  School  pour  leur  réunion  d’automne, 
en  conjonction  avec  les  réunions  de  la  “Modem  Language  Association  of  Southern 
California.”  Un  public  particulièrement  nombreux  vint  applaudir  le  conférencier  du 
jour,  Monsieur  Romain  Gary,  Consul  Général  de  France  à  Los  Angeles,  qui  parla  de 
“La  France  actuelle,”  tout  spécialement  des  deux  problèmes  cruciaux  de  l’heure: 
l’instabilité  gouvernementale  et  la  question  algérienne.  Monsieur  Gary  fit  le  point 
sur  ces  sujets  d’un  intérêt  si  brûlant,  avec  netteté,  pénétration  et  brio,  et  répondit  de 
bonne  grâce  aux  nombreuses  questions  de  l’auditoire,  éclaircissant  bien  des  points  de 
la  politique  française.  Monsieur  Gary  évoqua  aussi  brièvement  la  diversité  des 
écrivains  français  actuels,  plus  spécialement  Camus,  Sartre,  Malraux  et  St.  John 
Perse.  La  Présidente  du  chapitre  local,  Mrs.  Gertrude  H.  Tuttle,  de  San  Marino  High 
School,  se  fit  l’interprète  de  tous  présents  pour  remercier  l’éminent  diplomate  et 
romancier. 

La  lecture  du  procès-verbal  de  la  Réunion  de  Printemps  du  27  Avril  1957,  et  le 
rapport  financier  de  la  Secrétaire-Trésorière  du  Chapitre,  approuvés  par  les  membres 
présents,  terminèrent  cette  intéressante  réunion. 

Danielle  Chavy  Cooper 
Secrétaire-Trésorière 

METROPOLITAN  CHAPTER 

Under  its  new  President,  Professor  L.  C.  Breunig,  Chairman  of  the  French  Depart¬ 
ment,  Barnard  College,  the  Chapter  continued  its  policy  of  increasing  cooperation 
between  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  To  further  this  aim,  the  Chapter  gave  an  ex¬ 
tremely  successful  cocktail  party  in  honor  of  College  Teachers  at  the  Maison  française 
of  Columbia  University,  on  October  13,  1956:  a  talk  by  Professor  Jacques  Barzun, 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  of  Columbia  University  opened  the  discussion. 
President  Breunig  set  up  an  Education  Committee  to  study  the  problems  of  teachers’ 
recruitment,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Miss  Cadoux,  former  President;  it  is  our  hope 
that  the  other  chapters  will  see  fit  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Metropolitan  Chapter. 

The  year  had  opened  in  October  with  a  lecture  given  by  Professor  Germaine  Brée, 
New  York  University,  on  “Albert  Camus,”  at  the  Barnard  College  Theatre.  The 
subsequent  lectures  were  given  at  the  Chapter’s  new  home,  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

In  November,  the  Chapter  gave  its  support  to  the  22nd  Annual  Foreign  Language 
Conference  at  New  York  University,  on  the  use  of  television  in  the  teaching  of  foreign 
languages. 

In  December,  Professor  Edward  Williamson  of  Wesleyan  University,  led  a  panel 
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discussion  on  the  Classroom  Use  of  Recorded  Masterpieces.  In  February,  the  Chapter 
celebrated  the  centenary  of  the  Fleurs  du  Mal  with  a  panel  discussion  on  “Poetry  and 
Language  Teaching”  introduced  by  Professor  Theodore  Andersson  and  followed  by  a 
film  on  Guillaume  Apollinaire.  In  March,  Dr.  Edouard  Morot-Sir,  Permanent  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  French  Universities,  spoke  before  us  on  the  cultural  relationship 
between  France  and  the  United  States.  In  April,  the  Chapter  gave  its  support  to  the 
Northeast  Conference  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages,  held  in  Boston.  On 
May  18th,  it  sponsored  a  performance  by  scholarship  winners  of  the  Centre  d’Art 
Dramatique,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Eve  Daniel,  for  High  School  students.  The 
Centre  d’Art  is  supported  by  the  Chapter. 

At  the  final  meeting  of  the  year  1956-1957,  in  June,  the  Distribution  des  Prix  to  the 
National  Contest  winners  of  the  Metropolitan  Area  took  place,  along  with  a  program 
presented  by  the  Centre  d’art  dramatique.  The  National  Contest  was  organized  and 
publicized  in  the  Metropolitan  area  under  the  able  and  efficient  direction  of  Mrs. 
Adele  Birnbaum;  the  Chapter  has  been  supplying  schools  with  awards  for  excellence 
in  French. 

Our  Assistant  Secretary,  Miss  Stadler,  who  left  us  because  of  a  new  teaching  posi¬ 
tion  out  of  the  area,  after  many  months  of  efficient  work,  was  replaced  by  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Blake,  Barnard  College.  Mrs.  O’Rourke  and  Mrs.  Manyon  resigned  from  the 
Board  of  Directors.  The  following  Directors  have  been  elected  or  re-elected  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  membership  :  Miss  Florence  Sheppard,  Mrs.  Jeanne  Ernst,  Mr. 
Louis  Feldstein,  Mrs.  Sylvia  Levy,  Mrs.  Adele  Birnbaum,  Mrs.  Yvette  Louria,  Miss 
Lucy  Chamberlain,  Mrs.  Marguerite  Richards,  Mrs.  Doris  Zack  Gourevitch,  Mr. 
Daniel  Girard. 

The  Frenrh-American  Student,  written  by  students  of  the  Metropolitan  area,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Louis  Feldman,  continued  its  success  of  last  year.  The  Inter¬ 
scholastic  Correspondence,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Sylvia  Berger,  has  had  the 
participation  of  2768  students,  60%  of  them  in  the  Metropolitan  area. 

Michael  Riffaterre 
Secretary 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  CHAPTER 

The  Northern  California  Chapter  held  four  meetings  during  the  academic  year 
1956-57. 

At  the  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Foreign  Language  Association  of  Northern  California,  on 
October  20, 1956,  at  the  San  Francisco  State  College,  a  panel  moderated  by  Professeur 
Jean  Dufrenoy  discussed  “Opportunities  for  Teachers  and  Students  in  France.”  Miss 
Hortense  Hackman,  Miss  Loys  Daskarolis,  a  student  just  returning  from  her  Junior 
Year  in  France  .  .  .  participated.  On  December  1st  1956,  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Berkeley,  Mr.  H.  Clark  Fails  concluded  the  discussion  with  a  talk  on  “Op¬ 
portunities  for  Teachers  and  Students  in  Canada.” 

On  April  6,  1957,  at  the  Spring  Meeting  of  FLANC,  at  Morgan  Hill,  the  No.  Cali¬ 
fornia  Chapter  of  the  AATF  sponsored  a  program  in  four  parts.  First,  Miss  Jean 
Knights,  Chapter  President,  gave  a  report  on  the  Television  Program  It  is  Fun  to  learn 
French,  produced  by  Station  KQED — TV  under  the  auspices  of  the  No.  California 
Chapter  of  the  AATF,  with  the  support  of  M.  Robert  Luc,  Consul  Général  de  France, 
in  San  Francisco,  and  financial  aid  from  FLANC.  Madame  Yvonne  Bardet,  assisted 
by  Miss  Jean  Knights  and  successive  groups  of  six  students  from  French  classes  in 
public  elementary  schools  (some  private  schools  were  also  invited  to  participate) 
appeared  on  the  screen  every  Thursday  from  6  to  6.30,  for  twenty-six  consecutive 
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weeks.  So  successful  was  the  program  that  French  classes  boomed  in  public  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  and  station  KQED — TV  asked  Madame  Bardet  to  continue  during 
the  summer  of  1957.  For  the  time  being  (Fall  1957)  the  live  shows  have  been  replaced 
by  a  series  of  French  lessons  on  films. 

Part  II  of  the  April  6  program  consisted  of  a  report  on  enrollments  in  French 
classes  in  public  elementary  schools. 

Part  III  was  a  demonstration  of  teaching  oral  French  with  records,  given  by  Mrs. 
Sharlee  Merner  Elsworth  and  her  students  and  part  IV  was  a  panel  presented  by  a 
group  of  six  students  from  M.  L.  Dufrenoy’s  classes  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley:  Lafayette  et  les  États-Unis. 

On  Saturday,  Majr  11  1957,  the  traditional  Presentation  of  Awards  to  the  Winners 
of  the  National  French  Contest,  presided  by  M.  Toupet,  Consul  de  France  à  San 
Francisco,  took  place  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  Professor  F.  J. 
Carmody,  Contest  Chairman,  announced  the  names  of  the  winners,  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  every  cultural  organization  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  participated. 

M.  Georges  Trémel,  Chief  representative  of  the  French  Government  Tourist 
Office  in  San  Francisco  was  most  generous,  contributing  artistic  posters  and  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  books  to  be  offered  as  prizes. 

On  October  26,  1957,  at  the  Fall  Meeting  of  FLANC,  held  at  the  College  of  Notre 
Dame  in  Belmont,  the  No.  California  Chapter  presented  a  very  successful  program  in 
two  parts.  First  a  group  of  students  from  the  San  Francisco  College  for  Women  acted 
on  the  stage  several  scenes  from  Molière’s  Les  Femmes  Savantes-,  next  Professor  F.  J. 
Carmody  gave  an  inspiring  talk  on  Le  Théâtre  de  J ean  Giraudoux. 

Members  of  the  Chapter  are  planning  ahead  their  activities  for  the  new  academic 
year.  Sister  Lucy,  from  College  of  Notre  Dame,  Belmont,  accepted  to  be  Contest 
Chairman  for  1958. 

French  in  the  elementary  schools  is  progressing  fast.  A  $250  grant  from  M.  Morot- 
Sir,  Conseiller  Culturel  près  l’Ambassade  de  France  and  M.  Jean-Albert  Bédé  Prési¬ 
dent  de  la  Société  des  Professeurs  Français  en  Amérique  will  be  used  to  make  a  kine¬ 
scope  of  a  Christmas  program  (a  live  show  produced  by  Madame  Bardet  and  her 
students).  This  kinesope  will  be  shown  to  interested  groups  during  the  Christmas 
season. 

Marie-Lottise  Dufrenoy 
Recording  Secretary 


A  Guide  for  Authors 

The  French  Review  endorses  the  ML  A  Style  Sheet  (originally  printed  in  PMLA, 
LXVI  [1951],  3-31).  The  editors,  however,  wish  to  emphasize  particularly  the  sug¬ 
gestions  listed  below.  We  recommend  a  maximum  length  of  3,600  words  for  articles, 
500  words  for  reviews  and  450  words  for  chapter  reports. 

1.  All  articles  and  notes  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Editor-in-Chief.  Book  reviews 
may  be  sent  directly  to  one  of  the  Associate  Editors  in  charge;  chapter  reports  should 
be  sent  to  the  Managing  Editor.  All  contributions  must  be  typed  with  double  spacing 
throughout.  Carbon  copies  are  not  accepted. 

2.  Perfect  legibility  is  essential,  especially  with  articles  or  quotes  in  French.  The 
printer  is  not  expected  to  know  foreign  languages  and  he  usually  cannot  decipher 
foreign  words  written  in  by  hand;  if  your  type  is  not  clean  he  will  not  be  able  to 
distinguish  “c”  from  “e”  or  “o”.  Therefore  type  or  print  all  corrections  legibly  above 
the  line  involved.  Do  not  write  anything  in  the  margins. 

3.  The  title  of  an  article  should  be  short;  it  should  appear,  with  the  author’s  name, 
on  the  first  page  of  the  ms.;  the  author’s  institution  should  appear  at  the  end  of  the 
article.  We  should  also  appreciate  the  author’s  providing  a  cover  sheet  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information:  a)  title  of  the  article;  b)  author’s  name;  c)  author’s  exact  post- 
office  address  where  communications  and  proof  are  to  be  sent. 

4.  For  spelling,  hyphenation,  and  determination  of  foreign  words,  consult  Web¬ 
ster’s  New  International  Dictionary .  Underline  the  titles  of  books,  plays,  and  periodi¬ 
cals.  In  titles  of  French  periodicals  the  first  word  and  all  the  principal  words  should 
be  capitalized.  In  titles  of  French  books  and  plays,  the  first  word  is  always  capitalized; 
if  a  substantive  immediately  follows  an  initial  article,  it  is  also  capitalized;  if  the 
substantive  is  preceded  by  an  adjective,  this  also  receives  a  capital  letter;  if  the  title 
begins  with  any  other  word  than  an  article  or  an  adjective,  the  words  following  are 
all  in  lower  case.  Examples:  La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes;  Les  Temps  difficiles;  Le 
Nouveau  Crève-coeur;  Si  le  grain  ne  meurt. 

5.  A  quotation  more  than  four  lines  in  length  should  be  typed,  with  double  spacing, 
as  a  separate  paragraph.  It  will  be  set  in  italics  in  the  French  Review. 

6.  Avoid  footnotes:  they  are  expensive — and  often  totally  useless.  If  you  must  use 
them,  number  them  consecutively,  not  by  the  page,  but  throughout  the  entire  article. 
Use  Arabic  numerals,  typed  above  the  line  and  outside  punctuation  marks  exactly 
as  they  are  to  appear  in  print.  The  footnotes  themselves  should  be  paragraphed  and 
typed  with  double  spacing,  but  with  triple  spacing  between  them,  on  separate  sheets 
following  the  last  page  of  the  article. 

7.  Contributors  to  the  special  departments,  and  especially  to  “Book  Reviews,” 
should  study  our  typographical  arrangement  carefully.  When  submitting  a  book 
review,  the  following  data  must  always  be  furnished:  author’s  name,  title  of  book, 
place  of  publication,  publisher,  date  of  publication,  number  of  pages,  and  price  (in 
the  currency  of  the  country  of  publication). 
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T  ext  books 

Rotjillard,  c.  D.  Souvenirs  de  Jeunesse.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co  1957 
Pp.  xxi  +  322.  $3.25. 

This  new  and  different  anthology  includes  many  fascinating  pages  from  the  auto¬ 
biographical  works  of  Rousseau,  Chateaubriand,  Berlioz,  Mistral,  Loti,  Gide,  Co¬ 
lette,  Ramuz,  Duhamel,  Mauriac,  Maurois,  Henriot,  Chamson,  and  Prévost.  Writing 
as  mature  artists,  these  men  (and  Colette!)  look  back  upon  their  early  years — jeu¬ 
nesse  is  interpreted  to  include  ages  from  seven  to  twenty — with  nostalgia,  whimsy, 
and  often  sadness.  The  selections,  which  are  admirably  chosen  to  form  complete 
passages  in  themselves  even  though  taken  from  longer  works,  are  frequently  of 
nairative  content,  but  there  are  also  many  moments  of  solitude  and  introspection. 
Some  of  France  s  great  men  of  letters  are  seen  in  an  atmosphere  formed  principally 
of  the  closeness  and  warmth  of  the  family,  the  familiar  contours  of  the  beloved 
pays,  and  the  rather  chill  and  foreboding  discipline  of  the  lycée  or  collige.  In  this 
intermediate  text  our  students  will  be  exposed  to  examples  of  distinguished  writing 
which  reflect  the  writers’  inward  as  well  as  outward  reactions  to  life. 

The  following  brief  comments  give  an  idea  of  the  type  of  material  in  some  of  the 
selections.  We  encounter:  Rousseau  in  his  Confessions  depicting  himself  as  a  sort  of 
Lazarillo;  Chateaubriand  at  the  age  of  eleven  resisting  a  justified  whipping  while 
valiantly  uttering  his  Latin  battle-cry  ( made  animo  generose  puer!),  or  later  wander¬ 
ing  through  the  weird  chateau  of  Combourg;  Loti  developing  a  thirst  for  far-off 
places;  Duhamel  finding  peace  within  himself,  and  learning  how  to  study;  Colette  at 
her  charming  best  revealing  much  about  herself  while  describing  her  wonderful 
mother,  her  mother’s  spider  (Où  est  ton  araignée,  maman?),  and  her  Jekyll-Hyde  dog 
Toutouque;  Mistral  as  the  young  hero  of  the  heart-warming  group  of  ordinary  people 
of  Provence  who  form  his  cheering  section  while  he  undergoes  the  bachot-,  the  fine 
humor  of  Berlioz  resisting  a  medical  education,  and  his  later  dispute  in  a  library  with 
Cherubini;  and  Gide  feigning  illness  at  the  age  of  twelve,  while  at  the  same  time 
analyzing  his  motives.  Perhaps  the  most  pleasing  aspect  of  the  young  people  in  this 
anthology  is  their  proud  individualism;  Mauriac  speaks  for  the  others,  too,  when  he 
characterizes  himself  at  sixteen  as  .  .  un  garçon  dont  le  crime  est  d’être  inclassa¬ 
ble.” 

The  editor  obviously  underwent  much  soul-searching  while  determining  his  selec¬ 
tions  and  regretfully  indicates  some  of  the  inevitable  limitations.  He  limits  his 
choices  to  souvenirs  réels  as  opposed  to  souvenirs  romancés-,  he  avoids  discussions  of 
love  affairs  and  of  religious  experiences  because  he  considers  them  difficult  to  deal 
with  in  a  classroom  (I  am  inclined  to  disagree).  In  addition  one  might  comment  on 
the  absence  of  any  discussion  of  politics  or  of  any  example  of  youth  on  fire  for  a  cause. 
Also,  only  professional  writers — and  one  musician — are  represented.  Slightly  less 
than  half  of  the  passages  relate  to  memories  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen;  perhaps  more 
emphasis  could  have  been  placed  on  the  late  ’teens  and  early  ’twenties.  But  then,  as 
the  saying  goes,  no  anthology  could  please  all  the  people  all  of  the  time. 

The  editing  and  mechanical  features  of  the  book  are  uniformly  excellent:  line 
markers  on  pages,  a  thorough  vocabulary,  succinct  and  appropriate  footnotes,  good 
context  questions  and  topics  for  discussion.  While  avoiding  adulation,  the  editor  has 
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written  solid  introductions  in  good  English  which  awaken  appreciation  for  the 
writers  and  clearly  orient  the  reader  to  the  selections.  Maps  of  France  and  of  Paris 
would  have  been  welcome  additions. 

Souvenirs  de  Jeunesse  takes  an  honorable  place  among  our  many  excellent  French 
texts;  it  should  prove  highly  successful  in  class. 

Rutgers  University  Gerald  A.  Bertin 

Ketcham,  Rodney  K.  and  Collignon,  Jean,  Patterns  of  French.  New  Lork.  Har¬ 
court,  Brace  and  Co.,  1957.  Pp.  xxi  +  250.  Complete  with  two  7"LP  recordings, 
$5.75. 

According  to  the  authors,  the  main  purpose  of  Patterns  of  French  is  to  teach  basic 
grammar,  and  it  is  perhaps  here  that  the  text  excels.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
work  is  intended  “to  represent  a  balanced  approach”  to  the  study  of  the  trench 
language,  and  in  order  to  achieve  this  goal,  there  is  some  concession  made  to  oral- 
aural  techniques  in  the  form  of  recorded  “pattern”  sentences.  Two  records  containing 
twelve  preliminary  sentences  for  each  of  the  twenty  lessons  are  neatly  packaged  and 
tucked  into  the  covers  of  the  book. 

After  an  extensive,  illustrated,  phonetic  introduction,  each  lesson  follows  a  regular 
sequence  :  pattern  sentences,  grammar,  fill-in  exercises,  a  reading  selection,  questions 
and  vocabulary.  To  begin  the  lesson,  students  are  expected  to  master  the  recorded 
sentences  either  at  home  or  at  school.  The  theory  is  that  once  these  pattern  sentences 
are  learned  either  through  memorization  or  through  instant  oral  translation,  the  con¬ 
tent  can  be  varied  with  additional  vocabulary.  The  sentences  are,  in  effect,  designed 
for  drill  and  may  be  varied  according  to  the  instructor’s  ingenuity. 

Patterns  of  French  is  a  well-organized  text  and  was  evidently  written  for  a  three- 
hour  per  week,  non-laboratory  course,  although  the  recorded  material  could  be 
adapted  to  a  minimum  laboratory  arrangement.  Each  lesson  can  be  covered  in  a  week 
unless  considerable  emphasis  is  placed  on  writing  French.  For  this  purpose,  the 
authors  have  added  in  the  appendix  English-to-French  exercises  corresponding  to  the 
lessons.  In  the  appendix  there  are,  among  other  things,  full  verb-tables,  common 
French  expressions  used  in  English,  a  selection  of  faux  amis,  and  poems  for  memori¬ 
zation.  There  is  also  a  brief  summary  of  English  grammatical  terms,  with  examples. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  text  provides  a  solid  study  of  basic  French  grammar,  and 
the  explanations  and  illustrations  to  this  end  are  commendable.  It  would  seem,  how¬ 
ever,  that  something  had  to  be  sacrificed,  and  in  spite  of  long  vocabularies  which 
reach  80  or  100  words,  the  student  seldom  leaves  the  realm  of  classroom  preoccupa¬ 
tions.  It  is  true  that  there  are  occasional  reading  selections  and  discussions  of  French 
history  and  geography.  But  the  gap  between  the  practical  vocabulary  of  the  recorded 
pattern  sentences  and  the  rest  of  the  text  is  most  noticeable.  This  is  a  weakness,  for 
the  reading  selections  and  exercises  that  follow  seem  to  be  too  tailored  and  academic 
to  evoke  a  living  spirit  of  la  vraie  France  in  the  minds  of  the  students. 

Any  definitive  conclusions  on  the  successful  use  of  Patterns  of  French  would  de¬ 
pend  upon  one’s  objectives  in  basic  language  instruction  at  the  secondary  or  college 
level.  It  is  evident  from  this  text,  which  is  excellent  within  the  framework  of  its 
stated  aims,  that  the  profession  is  still  groping  to  achieve  a  balance  between  the  use 
of  post-war  oral-aural  techniques  and  traditional  grammar-reading  goals.  Patterns  of 
French  is  indeed  an  answer  for  those  who  wish  to  approach  the  oral-aural  method 
cautiously. 

University  of  Missouri 


Lloyd  W.  Buhrman 
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Creative  Works 

Cloutier,  Eugène.  Les  Inutiles.  Ottawa:  Le  Cercle  du  Livre  de  France,  1956.  Pp.  202. 
Simard,  Jean.  Mon  Fils  pourtant  heureux .  Ottawa:  Le  Cercle  du  Livre  de  France 
1956.  Pp.  228. 

Gagnon,  Maurice.  L’Echéance.  Ottawa:  Le  Cercle  du  Livre  de  France,  1955.  Pp.  283. 

Pour  la  première  fois  depuis  sa  fondation  en  1949,  Le  Prix  du  Cercle  du  Livre  de 
France  a  été  decerne  a  trois  romanciers.  Parmi  les  manuscrits,  plus  nombreux  que 
jamais,  qui  avaient  été  soumis  en  1956  au  jury,  aucun  n’avait  recueilli  le  nombre  de 
suffrages  requis  pour  un  premier  prix.  Cette  indécision  du  jury  traduit  un  fait  litté¬ 
raire  que  tous  les  observateurs  des  lettres  canadiennes  s’accordent  aujourd’hui  à 
reconnaître:  le  niveau  de  la  production  littéraire  au  Canada  français  ne  cesse  de 
s’améliorer.  Avoir  choisi,  parmi  des  œuvres  de  mérite,  un  seul  roman,  eût  paru  in¬ 
juste  aux  membres  du  jury,  qui  ont  préféré,  en  couronnant  les  romans  d’Eugène 
Cloutier,  de  Jean  Simard  et  de  Maurice  Gagnon,  porter  à  l’attention  du  public  trois 
noms  qui,  à  leur  avis,  méritent  d’être  retenus. 

Les  Inutiles  d’Eugène  Cloutier  sont  un  des  romans  marquants  de  ces  dernières 
dix  années.  D’une  écriture  ferme  et  originale,  cette  œuvre  dépasse  le  cadre  de  la  ville 
de  Montréal,  où  se  situe  l’action.  Les  deux  héros,  Jean  et  Antoine,  ne  peuvent  s’adap¬ 
ter  aux  mœurs  de  la  termitière.  S’étant  échappés  d’une  maison  d’aliénés,  c’est-à-dire 
d’une  maison  réservée  aux  hommes  d’intelligence  et  de  cœur,  Jean  et  Antoine  feront 
la  triste  expérience  d’un  monde  industrialisé  qui  ne  laisse  aucune  place  aux  inutiles — 
les  tempéraments  forts — qu’une  société  égalisatrice  rejette  comme  inadaptés.  En 
désespoir  de  cause,  Jean  et  Antoine  s’évertuent  à  sauver  un  ami,  Julien,  qui  leur 
déclarera:  “Il  n’y  a  plus  de  conversation  possible  d’homme  à  homme.”  Il  ne  reste  plus 
aux  deux  héros  que  de  suivre  leur  route  seuls,  avec  cette  pensée,  qui  est  bien  l’anti¬ 
thèse  de  la  philosophie  régnante  en  Amérique  du  Nord:  la  seule  liberté  est  celle  de 
souffrir. 

Jean  Simard,  lui  aussi,  est  un  révolté.  Mais  l’ordre  établi  contre  lequel  il  s’insurge 
est  la  société  étroite  de  sa  province  natale.  Les  deux  grandes  forces  de  cette  société,  la 
famille  et  la  religion,  paraissent  à  l’auteur  oppressives  et  c’est  précisément  contre 
elles  qu’il  part  en  guerre.  L’évocation  du  cercle  familial,  composé  d’un  père  bourru, 
d’une  mère  dévouée  et  de  Marie-Thérèse  de  Valauris,  la  grand-mère  tyrannique,  nous 
est  rendue  sympathique  par  l’honnêteté  et  l’humour  du  romancier.  Lorsqu’il  aborde 
les  rites  religieux  auxquels  tout  bon  Canadien  est  tenu  de  sacrifier,  sa  bonne  humeur 
le  quitte.  Pour  Jean  Simard,  la  jeunesse  canadienne  est  soumise,  dans  les  écoles  con¬ 
fessionnelles  de  sa  province,  à  une  expérience  qui  dégoûte  à  tout  jamais  d’une  religion 
organisée,  hiérarchisée  et  omniprésente.  Homme  foncièrement  religieux  pourtant, 
Simard  comprendra,  grace  à  un  voyage  à  Paris,  qu’il  manque  de  courage  devant  la  vie. 
A  son  hôtel  il  fera  la  connaissance  d’Albert,  qui  a  terriblement  souffert  de  la  guerre  et 
qui  est  pourtant  heureux.  A  son  retour  au  Canada,  Jean  Simard,  fortifié  par  cet 
exemple,  affrontera  avec  une  foi  retrouvée,  la  vie.  D’où  le  titre,  Mon  Fils  pourtant 
heureux,  tiré  des  Noces  de  Pierre  Jean  Jouve. 

Le  denier  roman  de  ce  triptyque,  L’Echéance  de  Maurice  Gagnon,  est  nettement 
inférieur  aux  deux  autres.  L’intrigue  est  une  recette-type  dont  Hollywood  fait  un 
constant  usage.  Julien  Harcourt,  industriel,  se  voit,  en  pleine  prospérité,  devant  le 
verdict  de  son  médecin:  une  tumeur  cérébrale  nécessitera  dans  quelques  mois  une 
intervention  chirurgicale  qui  pourrait  être  mortelle.  Que  fera  le  condamné  en  atten¬ 
dant  l’échéance  ?  Sa  femme  partie  à  Paris,  Julien  Harcourt  aura  une  amourette.  Avant 
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la  date  fatidique,  il  ira  rejoindre  en  France  sa  femme  et  sa  fille.  Ce  sera  1  occasion  pour 
Maurice  Gagnon  de  nous  faire  part,  par  le  truchement  de  ses  personnages,  de  ses 
impressions  de  Paris  et  des  Français.  Papotages  qui,  à  la  fin  du  roman,  laissent  le 
lecteur  bien  indifférent  devant  le  sort  de  Julien  Harcourt. 

University  of  British  Columbia.  Gérard  Tougas 


Maurois,  André.  Les  Trois  Dumas.  Paris:  Hachette,  1957.  Pp.  499.  Frs.  1.000 

Les  lecteurs  et  les  admirateurs  d’André  Maurois  acceuilleront  avec  grand  plaisir 
cette  nouvelle  œuvre  par  un  de  nos  meilleurs  écrivains  contemporains.  L’auteur  des 
vies  romancées  de  Shelley,  de  Byron,  de  George  Sand,  de  Victor  Hugo  s  est  proposé 
cette  fois-ci  d’étudier  sur  trois  générations  “Les  formes  successives  d’un  tempéra¬ 
ment  fabuleux  né  de  l’union  d’un  gentilhomme  français  et  d’une  esclave  noire  de 
Sainte-Domingue.”  Mais  en  faisant  cela  il  a  aussi  réhabilité  le  général  Dumas  et  son 

petit-fils.  ,  . 

L’œuvre  débute  par  le  portrait  légendaire  du  Général  Dumas,  vrai  héros 
rabelaisien  qui  se  couvrit  de  gloire  pendant  la  Révolution  lorsqu’il  tint  tete  à  lui 
seul  en  1796  à  l’armée  autrichienne  sur  le  pont  de  Brixen.  Le  général  Dumas  était 
malheureusement  destiné  à  une  fin  tragique.  Il  mourut  en  1806  d  un  empoisonne¬ 
ment  du  sang  contracté  dans  une  prison  napolitaine. 

Dans  les  pages  qui  suivent  et  dans  la  majeure  partie  du  livre  c’est  Dumas  père  qui 
a  le  rôle  principal.  Nous  assistons  à  sa  première  pièce,  Henri  III  et  sa  cour,  succès 
foudroyant  qui  le  rendit  célèbre  du  jour  au  lendemain,  puis  à  celles  d ’Antony,  et  de 
la  Tour  de  Nesle.  Nous  le  voyons  aussi  comme  “médecin  consultant  pour  pièces 
boiteuses”;  comme  collaborateur  de  Gaillardet,  de  Gérard  de  Nerval,  de  Roger  de 
Beauvoir,  d’Auguste  Maquet;  comme  l’un  des  trois  feuilletonistes  le  plus  en  vogue 
sous  la  Monarchie  de  Juillet,  et  enfin  comme  le  romancier  du  Chevalier  d’Harmontal, 
des  Trois  Mousquetaires,  et  surtout  du  Comte  de  Monte-Cristo  dont  le  succès  dépassa 
tous  ceux  qu’il  avait  obtenus  jusqu’alors. 

Les  journées  de  “48”  boulversèrent  la  carrière  de  cet  amuseur  public.  Criblé  de 
dettes  par  les  dépenses  folles  de  son  château  de  Monte-Cristo,  ainsi  que  par  la  faillite 
de  son  Théâtre  Historique,  Alexandre  Dumas  père  dut  se  réfugier  à  Bruxelles  pendant 
quelque  temps.  Et  ce  fut  maintenant  le  tour  du  fils  dont  la  Dame  aux  Camélias  alla 
aux  nues  en  février  1852.  Cette  pièce  fut  suivie  par  sa  Diane  de  Lys,  et  le  Demi-Monde 
condamnant  l’amour  adultère.  Chose  étonnante:  Dumas-Fils  vivait  lui-même  à 
cette  époque  avec  une  “sirène  aux  yeux  verts,”  Nadedja  Knorring,  une  princesse 
russe,  femme  mariée  et  mère  de  famille.  Donc  rien  de  moins  dumafiste  que  la  vie 
personnelle  d’Alexandre  II. 

Vers  1859  père  et  fils  étaient  aussi  célèbres  l’un  que  l’autre;  mais  tandis  que  le 
père  prenait  ses  sujets  dans  les  rêves,  le  fils,  lui,  les  choisit  dans  la  réalité.  Avant  tout 
l’homme  des  devoirs,  il  devait  épouser  sa  princesse  russe  devenue  veuve  le  31  décembre 
1864. 

Alexandre  Dumas  Père  mourut  le  5  Décembre  1870.  “L’apothéose  du  père  devint 
celle  du  fils  qu’un  immense  prestige  enveloppa.”  Reçu  à  l’Académie  française  en 
1875,  Alexandre  Dumas  fils  resta  comme  son  père  en  pleine  possession  de  son  métier 
jusqu’à  la  fin  de  sa  vie.  Alexandre  Dumas  Fils  disparut  à  son  tour  le  28  novembre 
1895  et  “le  dernier  des  trois  restait  seul  devant  le  rideau  baissé  avec  le  silence  et  la 
nuit.” 

En  rédigeant  cet  ouvrage  M.  Maurois  ne  s’est  pas  beaucoup  attardé  sur  les  échecs 
des  deux  écrivains;  il  a  aussi  un  peu  trop  appuyé  sur  les  liaisons  amoureuses  de 
Dumas  Père.  En  revanche  il  nous  apporte  une  foule  de  documents  inédits:  lettres, 
mémoires,  souvenirs  personnels.  Il  a  aussi  réuni  pour  la  première  fois  sous  la  même 
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couverture  trois  personnages  qui  pendant  “un  siècle  avaient  joué  sur  la  scène  de 
France  le  plus  beau  des  drames:  leur  vie.”  Ce  drame,  il  a  su  le  rendre  vivant  dans 
Les  Trois  Dumas. 

New  York  University  René  Merker 

Anthologie  de  poésie  française.  Traductions  ukrainiennes  de  M.  Orest.  The  Trans¬ 
lator’s  Edition.  Munich  [1955],  Pp.  74.  $1.50. 

Leconte  de  Lisle.  Choix  de  poésies.  Traductions  ukrainiennes  de  M.  Orest.  The 
Translator’s  Edition.  Munich,  1956.  Pp.  81.  $1.50. 

Although  the  French  classics,  such  as  Voltaire,  Balzac,  Hugo,  Maupassant,  and 
others,  were  translated  into  Ukrainian  and  re-edited  several  times  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  an  anthology  of  French  poetry  and  Leconte  de  Lisle’s  poems  appear  in 
book  form  for  the  first  time. 

The  anthology  begins  with  André  Chénier — 6  poems.  Then  follow  Alfred  de  Musset 
— 3  poems,  Marceline  Desbordes -Valmore — 2  poems,  Charles  Baudelaire — 20  poems, 
Théodore  de  Banville — 6  poems,  Paul  Verlaine — 25  poems,  José-Maria  de  Hérédia — 
9  poems,  Léon  Dierx — one  poem,  Jean  Moréas — 3  poems,  and  Maurice  Maeterlinck — 
2  poems.  The  translator,  a  distinguished  Ukrainian  poet  now  in  exile,  probably  did 
not  wish  to  present  a  full  picture  of  French  poetry.  He  translated  only  those  poems 
which  somehow  matched  his  own  scope  and  taste. 

Choix  de  poésies  by  Leconte  de  Lisle  consists  of  over  fifty  poems.  There  was  a  strong 
reason  to  give  a  rather  large  selection  from  this  poet’s  works.  During  the  1920’s,  a 
neoclassical  school  existed  in  Ukrainian  literature.  Some  outstanding  representatives 
of  this  school,  such  as  MykolaZerov  and  Maksym  Rylsky,  were  stylistically  influenced 
by  Leconte  de  Lisle  and  José-Maria  de  Hérédia.  It  might  be  mentioned  that  an 
anthology  of  French  poetry  in  translations  by  Zerov,  Rylsky,  and  other  poets  was 
prepared  for  publication  in  1930.  However,  the  manuscript  disappeared  after  the 
translators  were  arrested  by  the  Soviet  police  and  accused  of  spreading  “bourgeois 
poetry.”  Most  of  them  found  death  in  Soviet  concentration  camps.  Now,  a  quarter  of 
century  later,  Orest  was  able  to  do  exactly  that  which  his  predecessors  could  not 
accomplish. 

In  his  translations,  Orest  successfully  preserved  the  meaning  and  rhyming  patterns 
of  the  originals.  Undoubtedly,  both  of  the  reviewed  books  greatly  enrich  Ukrainian 
literature. 

U.  S.  Army  Language  School  Yar  Slavutych 

Scholarly  Works 

La  Chanson  française.  Béranger  et  son  temps.  Introduction  et  Notes  par  Pierre  Bro- 
chon.  Paris:  Editions  Sociales,  1956. 

Rien  n’est  plus  curieux  que  le  cas  de  Béranger.  On  sait  le  succès  qu’il  eut,  la  gloire 
qu’il  connut,  et  le  dédain  avec  lequel  on  a  coutume,  aujourd’hui,  de  parler  de  sa  per¬ 
sonne  et  de  son  œuvre:  “nul  poète,”  disait  Legouvé,  “n’est  tombé  de  plus  haut  et 
n’est  peut-être  tombé  plus  bas”  (J.  Lucas-Dubreton,  Béranger  [Paris,  1934],  p.  280). 
Et,  pourtant,  comment  expliquer  la  vive  affection  qu’ont  eue  pour  lui  des  hommes 
comme  Michelet?  Je  lis  deux  lettres  de  ce  dernier,  au  moment  de  la  mort  du  chan¬ 
sonnier:  dans  la  première,  à  Eugène  Noël,  Michelet  raconte  comment  il  vit  Béranger 
pour  l’avant-dernière  fois,  en  mai  1857:  “Je  fus  troublé;  je  compris  qu’il  croyait  sa 
mort  prochaine  .  .  et,  dans  la  seconde,  à  Alfred  Dumesnil,  Michelet  dit  combien  il 
a  été  accablé  de  la  lecture  des  Souvenirs  de  Béranger  par  Noël:  “Je  ne  savais  pas  tant 
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l’aimer.  Mais  cette  résurrection  est  si  forte  qu’elle  m’a  fait  sentir  à  fond  qu’il  était 
mort  et  que  c’était  fini.  Mon  père,  Lamennais  et  tout  ce  temps  m’est  revenu  .  . 

(J.  Michelet,  Lettres  inédites,  publ.  par  P.  Sirven  [Paris,  1924],  pp.  243,  244).  Il  faut, 
peut-être,  faire  un  effort  pour  rendre  justice  à  Béranger.  Lanson,  lui-même,  avait 
reconnu  qu’il  avait  été  trop  sévère,  dans  les  premières  éditions  de  son  Histoire: 
“Un  écrivain  n’est  jamais  médiocre  quand  Pâme  d’une  nation  presque  entière  se 
reconnaît  dans  ses  formules  et  s’y  trouve  à  l’aise.”  Pierre  Brochon  a  excellemment  mis 
en  lumière  la  signification  historique  de  l’œuvre  de  Béranger  qui,  dit-il,  “a  exprimé 
un  moment  de  la  conscience  nationale  de  la  France.”  Plus  encore,  notre  chansonnier 
a  été  loué  par  Goethe,  par  Heine,  par  Garibaldi,  par  Pouchkine;  il  connut  une  grande 
popularité  parmi  les  chartistes  anglais;  il  a  incarné  un  moment  de  la  tradition  popu¬ 
laire,  démocratique  de  la  France  et  de  l’Europe.  Remercions  Pierre  Brochon  de  nous 
donner  des  textes  choisis  de  Béranger  qui  a  exprimé,  du  peuple  français,  “toutes  les 
aspirations,  parfois  confuses,  à  la  liberté,  à  l’indépendance  et  à  la  grandeur 
nationale.” 

Harvard  University  Marcel  Françon 

Charlier,  Gustave.  De  Montaigne  à  Verlaine.  Nouveaux  Problèmes  d’Histoire  litté¬ 
raire,  suivis  d’une  bibliographie  choisie  des  œuvres  de  l’auteur.  Bruxelles,  1956. 
Pp.  268  +  X.  Hors  commerce. 

Colleagues,  former  pupils  and  friends  of  Professor  Charlier  sponsor  this  volume— 
a  companion  to  his  De  Ronsard  à  Victor  Hugo.  It  contains  nineteen  short  studies, 
most  of  them  reprinted  from  periodicals  where  they  first  appeared.  All  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  minute  scholarship  for  which  the  author  is  renowned  but,  while  ex¬ 
ploring  bypaths,  they  are  presented  in  a  form  to  hold  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  French  literature.  Sly  wit  is  not  lacking  when  the  subject  permits. 
Rapid  mention  of  a  few  essays  must  suffice  here. 

Did  Mme.  de  Montaigne  accept  docilely  the  philandering  of  her  youthful  husband 
or  did  she  seek  consolation  elsewhere?  There  is  no  categorical  answer,  but  such 
evidence  as  exists  is  offered.  ( Montaigne  et  les  Femmes.) 

The  second  essay,  Les  Lettres  de  Jacques  Bonhomme,  serves  as  introduction  to  the 
letters,  which  are  reprinted  in  an  appendix.  Written  in  1614  and  all  but  forgotten 
since,  they  protest  vigorously  against  a  threatened  revolt  of  the  nobles.  Thanks  to 
their  direct  simplicity  and  picturesque  verve,  they  contrast  with  the  bombastic 
political  pamphlets  of  the  period.  M.  Charlier  finds  in  three  of  them  not  unworthy 
predecessors  of  P.-L.  Courrier. 

In  Le  Vœu  d’Atala  we  have  first  an  examination  of  sources,  already  noted  by  other 
scholars,  for  Chateaubriand  s  story.  The  physical  portrait  of  the  heroine  owes  much 
to  Mme.  de  Belloy,  a  creole  who  had  sought  asylum  in  London,  where  Chateaubriand 
knew  her  well.  But,  as  he  had  good  reason  to  know,  no  vow  hampered  her  impulses 
The  only  vow  found  in  suggested  sources  for  Atala  is  in  Marmontel’s  Les  Incas.  This 
one  “n’empêche  rien  et  n’entraîne  à  sa  suite  nulle  funeste  conséquence.”  Now  M. 
Chai  lier  has  unearthed  a  novel  by  Mme.  deGenlis,  Les  Vœux  téméraires ,  published  in 
1799.  Chateaubriand  knew  her  well  and  she  had  dedicated  to  him  a  volume  of  stories. 
The  heroine  of  her  novel,  left  a  widow  at  twenty-two,  vowed  eternal  fidelity  to  her 
deceased  spouse.  She  came  to  regret  her  decision  but  died  with  “cette  angélique 
sérénité  d’une  âme  exaltée  par  la  religion.”  Atala,  undoubtedly  written  in  London, 
and  not  some  years  earlier  in  America  as  the  author  liked  to  claim  appeared  in 
1801. 

The  most  piquant  essay,  Ronsard  au  XIXe  siècle  avant  Sainte-Beuve,  presents 
ample  evidence  to  prove  that  the  great  critic  chose  all  his  life  to  ignore  his  debt  to 
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Viollet-le-Duc  who,  in  the  preface  to  his  annotated  edition  of  Les  Œuvres  de  Mathurin 
Régnier  (1822) ,  had  sought  to  restore  to  honor  the  Pléiade  and  its  leader.  It  is  probable 
that  Sainte-Beuve  received  his  initiation  into  the  poets  of  the  XVIth  century  in  the 
rich  library  of  Viollet-le-Duc.  Le  Tableau  de  la  poésie  française  au  XVIe  siècle  was 
published  in  1828. 

The  longest  essay  in  the  volume  deals  with  Le  Comte  de  Gobineau  et  le  romantisme. 
This  polygraph,  all  but  ignored  in  France  during  his  life — he  died  in  1883 — has  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention  since  the  opening  years  of  the  present  century.  M.  Charlier 
finds  that  a  part  of  his  production  merits  revival  and  studies  the  critical  work  of  his 
early  years,  published  in  journals  before  1850  and  never  collected.  He  concludes: 
“Je  ne  balance  point  à  déclarer  que  si  Gobineau,  au  tournant  de  la  trentaine,  ne  s’était 
pas  détaché  de  la  critique  pour  n’y  revenir  jamais,  Sainte-Beuve  n’aurait  pas  eu  de 
rival  plus  dangereux  pour  la  sûreté  du  goût  et  la  souple  finesse  de  l’intelligence.” 
Gobineau  attempted  to  judge  impartially  both  classicists  and  romanticists:  he  fore¬ 
saw  and  acclaimed  the  advent  of  realism,  the  triumph  of  the  Parnassian  school  and 
the  importance  of  historical  research. 

Another  of  the  longer  essays,  Les  Débuts  du  réalisme  en  Belgique,  shows  once  more 
the  close  alliance  between  plastic  art  and  literature  in  Belgium.  Courbet’s  painting, 
Les  Casseurs  de  Pierre,  exposed  in  Brussels  in  1851,  marks  the  beginning  of  the  shift 
toward  realism.  The  picture  aroused  violent  controversy,  which  Charlier  traces 
skillfully.  In  literature  Madame  Bovary  (1857)  played  a  similar  role.  It  is  realism,  as 
here  practiced  by  Flaubert,  that  dominated  the  trend  of  Belgian  fiction  after  1880. 

This  volume  contains  so  much  of  interest  to  students. of  French  literature  that  a 
republication  for  a  wider  circle  of  readers  seems  imperative. 

Corte  Madera,  Cal.  Benj.  M.  Woodbridge 

Goudeket,  Maurice.  Près  de  Colette.  Paris:  Flammarion,  1956.  Pp.  283. 

In  his  book  Près  de  Colette  Colette’s  husband  Maurice  Goudeket,  draws  a  picture  of 
Colette  as  he  sees  her  after  having  shared  her  life  for  thirty  years.  He  wants  to  de¬ 
velop  a  deeper  understanding  of  her  work  by  bringing  her  as  a  person  closer  to  the 
reader.  “Je  ne  garderai  rien  pour  moi  de  ce  que  je  peux  partager,  je  perpétuerai  d’elle 
tout  ce  qui  est  apte  à  durer.” 

He  does  not  claim  to  be  a  methodical  biographer  nor  a  literary  critic.  Sharing 
Colette’s  life  so  intimately,  he  had  to  avoid  conscious  observation  so  as  not  to  en¬ 
danger  their  happiness.  Thus  in  his  book  he  skips  in  time  and  space,  solely  guided  by 
his  memory.  He  does  not  feel  apologetic  about  his  lack  of  consistency,  and  he  need 
not  be.  Out  of  these  sketches,  short  dialogues,  and  colorful  descriptions  Colette 
emerges  as  we  imagine  her  through  her  work,  but  in  a  more  intimate  light  and  as  a 
more  complex  person. 

Goudeket  mentions  many  of  her  books  stating  his  preferences  and  placing  them  in 
the  atmosphere  in  which  they  were  created,  but  they  are  not  too  important  in  them¬ 
selves  since  they  mainly  serve  to  outline  Colette’s  personality  more  sharply.  Some  of 
his  remarks  are  very  interesting  and  quite  revealing.  He  shows,  for  instance,  that 
Colette  often  predicted  problems  and  situations  in  her  books  which  she  only  later 
experienced  in  her  own  life.  Like  many  artists  she  was  quite  independent  of  her  sur¬ 
roundings  while  creating  her  art.  A  gay  and  light  book  may  have  been  written  during 
one  of  the  saddest  periods  of  her  life  and  vice  versa.  Her  mastery  of  the  French  lan¬ 
guage,  her  perfect  choice  of  the  right  word  must  remain  one  of  those  mysteries  that 
cannot  be  explained  considering  her  lack  of  much  formal  education. 

During  those  years  of  their  common  life  Colette  read  a  great  deal  and  very  rapidly , 
yet  without  skipping  any  lines.  She  was  very  fond  of  novels  dealing  with  the  sea  or 
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characterised  by  a  strong  exotic  flavor  and  therefore  was  well  acquainted  with  Kipling 
and  Conrad  in  their  French  translations.  Her  favourites,  however,  were  Balzac  and 
Proust  whom  she  read  and  reread  constantly.  Most  of  Balzac’s  works  she  knew  so 
well  that  she  could  pick  a  passage  at  random  and  state  what  preceded  and  what 
followed  it.  Whenever  one  of  Proust’s  books  arrived,  she  would  leave  everything  and 
abandon  herself  to  him  as  to  a  wave.  Popular  science  books,  especially  those  dealing 
with  botany  constantly  aroused  her  interest  and  innumerable  travel  books  were 
always  near  her. 

Her  curiosity  about  the  world  around  her  was  inexhaustible,  and  her  vitality,  her 
“joie  de  vivre”  seemed  to  draw  everybody  and  everything  into  her  magic  spell.  From 
her  radiated  a  force  which  changed  her  surroundings,  giving  the  most  insignificant 
object  significance.  Her  oneness  with  creation — men,  animals,  and  plants  alike — ex¬ 
plains  in  her  work  the  feeling  of  abundance,  of  freshness  and  strong  beauty  which 
attracted  the  disillusioned  generation  after  the  second  world  war  and  brought  her 
tributes  of  love  from  all  over  the  world. 

The  beauty  of  the  world  was  a  constant  miracle  which  she  absorbed  with  all  her 
senses.  Even  as  she  lay  dying,  Goudeket  tell  us,  her  last  words  were  of  the  beauty  of 
the  world  around  her.  “Elle  me  désigna  sur  leurs  rayons  les  boîtes  de  papillons,  le 
livre,  les  oiseaux  dans  le  jardin.  Ah!  dit-elle.  Si  près  de  mourir  et  le  sachant,  tout  lui 
paraissait  plus  beau,  plus  étonnant  que  jamais.  Ses  mains  s’agitaient  autour  d’elle 
comme  des  ailes.  Elle  se  pencha  un  peu  plus  vers  moi.  Son  bras  décrivit  une  volute  qui 
embrassa  tout  ce  qu’elle  m’avait  montré: — Regarde,  me  dit-elle,  Maurice!  Regarde! 
Elle  n’a  plus  dit  d’autre  parole.” 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  reader’s  mind  that  Maurice  Goudeket  achieved  his  purpose 
in  writing  this  book.  Without  indulging  in  sentimental  adoration,  he  recreated  for  us 
the  image  of  the  woman  to  whom  he  had  devoted  his  entire  life. 

Staten  Island  Community  College  Hilde  Jaeckel 

Our  Contributors 


Jean  Carduner,  Martha  O’Nan,  Leon  S.  Roudiez,  and  Robert  J.  Nelson  have  all  had 
articles  published  in  the  French  Review  within  the  past  several  years. 

W.  T.  Bandy,  a  graduate  of  Vanderbilt,  Illinois,  and  Peabody,  and  a  laureate  of  the 
Prix  Racine  for  1956,  has  been  teaching  at  the  U.  of  Wisconsin  since  1936.  He  is  an 
internationally  known  authority  on  Baudelaire. 

B.  F .  Bart  earned  all  his  degrees  at  Harvard  and  has  taught  at  Harvard,  Pomona, 
and  Michigan.  He  joined  the  faculty  of  the  U.  of  Syracuse  in  1956;  his  main  area  of 
research  is  nineteenth-century  literature. 

While  Margaret  Gilman  has  been  continuously  identified  with  Bryn  Mawr,  both  as 
student  and  teacher,  she  has  also  been  visiting  lecturer  at  Harvard  and  Columbia. 
She  was  recently  the  recipient  of  a  Guggenheim  award  and,  in  addition  to  her  well- 
known  work  on  Baudelaire,  is  concerned  with  problems  of  nineteenth-century  French 
literature  and  Anglo-French  literary  relations. 

T.  C.  Walker  holds  degrees  from  Vanderbilt,  Indiana,  and  Hopkins,  and  has  taught 
at  Johns  Hopkins,  Tennessee,  and  Marshall  College.  He  has  been  at  the  U.  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  since  1948  and  his  publications  cover  the  area  of  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth- 
century  French  literature. 
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NEW  FILMS  FROM  FRANCE 

This  is  Versailles.  A  condensed  ver¬ 
sion,  in  English,  of  Promenade  de  Ver¬ 
sailles.  Two  little  girls  visit  the  Palace 
of  Versailles:  the  private  apartments  of 
the  King,  of  Marie-Antoinette,  the 
“Queen’s  staircase,”  the  Hall  of  Mirrors, 
the  gardens  and  fountains. 

Neiges.  A  color  film  on  the  pleasures  of 
winter  in  the  French  Alps,  starring  ski- 
champion  Emile  Allais,  and  acrobatic 
comedian  Maurice  Baquet.  The  film 
opens  with  beautiful  color  views  of  the 
snow-covered  Chamonix  valley  and 
“needles”  before  turning  to  the  different 
winter  sports.  Views  of  an  evening  in  a 
mountain  refuge,  sking  at  night  with 
torches,  the  highest  ski  and  passenger 
lift  in  Europe  and  beautiful  skiing 
demonstrations  by  Emile  Allais  and 
others. 

Symphonie  mécanique.  Jean  Mitry, 
who  had  already  set  to  images  the  music 
of  Debussy  ( Rêveries  de  Debussy,  En- 
bateau )  and  Honegger  ( Pacific  231 )  has 
illustrated  a  piece  of  “concrete  music” 
by  contemporary  composer  Pierre  Boulez 
with  pictures  of  machines  in  action  in 
a  film  reminiscent  of  Fernand  Léger ’s 
Ballet  Mécanique  and  several  French  or 
German  Dada  experiments. 

Martin  et  Gaston.  An  unusual  color 
animated  cartoon  made  with  cut-outs  of 
drawings  by  the  children  (age  7  to  10) 
of  the  Avenue  Thierry  in  Ville  d’Avray 
near  Paris;  relating  the  adventures  of 
two  sailor  boys. 

“A  striking  and  delightful  little  pic¬ 
ture  which  sets  new  standards  in  cartoon 
work.”  (Jymps on  Harman),  “The  beauty 
of  a  gem,  raw  from  the  mine.”  (Time). 
Golden  Reel  Award  Winner,  1954.  Arts. 
Length:  10  min.  French  sound. 


— The  above  films  are  available  for  use  in 
French  classes  (or  French  clubs  from 
FACSEA,  972  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
21,  N.  Y. 

BLACK  AFRICA 

The  Pittsburgh  Courier  published  on 
November  16,  1957  a  24-page  special 
supplement  on  African  Democracy  in¬ 
cluding  informative  articles  on  French 
West  and  Equatorial  Africa,  Togoland, 
the  Cameroons  and  Madagascar,  their 
political  organization,  expanding  econ¬ 
omy,  arts  (including  a  double  page 
spread  of  impressive  photographs  of 
architectural  achievements),  education 
and  journalism.  Their  issue  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  photographs,  maps  and 
diagrams.  Copies  available  (20  cents) 
from  Pittsburgh  Courier,  2628  Centre 
Ave.  Pittsburgh  19,  Penn. 

THIS  SUMMER  IN  FRANCE 

There  are  innumerable  opportunities  for 
students  and  teachers  who  wish  to  spend 
the  Summer  in  France,  studying,  travel¬ 
ing  or  .  .  .  resting.  Here  are  only  a  few 
indications. 

Office  du  Tourisme  Universitaire 
(O .T. U.).  The  O.T.U.  founded  in  1929 
by  the  “National  Union  of  Students  of 
France”  and  sponsored  by  the  Ministry 
of  Education,  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  the  National  Tourist  Office 
has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  foreign  students  and  professors, 
either  in  groups  or  individually,  with  all 
details  connected  with  their  stay  and 
travel  in  France.  It  cooperates  with  the 
American  and  European  student  Travel 
Bureaus  in  the  organization  of  low-cost 
inter-European  student  trips.  Students, 
professors  may  obtain  all  necessary 
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information  concerning  tours  and  facili¬ 
ties  offered  to  them  in  France,  they  may 
have  any  special  program  organized  for 
groups  by  writing  to  the  New  York  office  : 
Mile.  Menu,  Office  du  Tourisme  Uni¬ 
versitaire  et  Scolaire,  972  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

Accommodations  in  Paris 

The  OTU  (see  above)  can  offer  accom¬ 
modations  to  students  in  student  houses 
(double  rooms).  In  most  of  them  the 
price  includes:  room,  showers,  breakfast 
and  one  meal  compulsory.  Price:  from 
$1.90  to  $2.30.  Additional  meal  about 
$0.60. 

A  limited  number  of  rooms  is  available 
at  the  University  of  Paris  Student  Resi¬ 
dence  (about  $50.00  for  six  weeks).  The 
OTU  will  be  glad  to  assist  students  in 
finding  lodging  in  small  hotels  in  the 
Latin  Quarter.  Meals  are  available  at 
student  restaurants  at  about  $0.70  and 

up. 

For  students  wishing  to  live  in  private 
homes  during  the  summer  the  O.T.U. 
keeps  in  Paris  lists  of  families  willing  to 
take  in  paying  guests  for  a  minimum  of 
one  month. 

Studying  in  the  Paris  Area 

American  Summer  Course 
at  the  Sorbonne 

The  University  of  Paris  is  offering  a 
special  six-week  course  this  summer  for 
American  students  in  French  language, 
literature  and  civilization.  Organized  and 
run  in  the  American  University  manner, 
the  course  is  designed  for  American  stu¬ 
dents  who  want  to  acquire  extra  study 
credits  while  vacationing  in  Europe  with¬ 
out  extra  expense.  There  are  elementary, 
advanced  and  graduate  level  courses. 
The  course  of  study  includes  tours 
twice  a  week  of  monuments  and  mu¬ 
seums,  the  Louvre  (paintings  by  day 
and  flood-light  sculpture  by  night,  the 
Anthropological  Museum,  the  Renault 
factories,  a  leading  newspaper,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly,  the  Senate,  the  Carna¬ 


valet  Museum,  the  de  la  Cité,  the  Saint- 
Louis;  one  concert  or  play  a  week. 
Tuition:  $96.00  (for  90  hours  course). 
Special  consideration  is  given  to  pro¬ 
fessors  with  a  Ph.D.  in  French.  For 
information  write  to  Office  du  Tourisme 
Universitaire  (see  above). 

Paris  Political  Science  Course 

The  Institute  of  Political  Science  of 
the  University  of  Paris  organizes  a 
summer  course  on  contemporary  France. 
The  lectures  given  in  English  by  promi¬ 
nent  Frenchmen  will  be  devoted  to 
political,  economic,  social  and  cultural 
topics  with  special  emphasis  on  com¬ 
parison  with  other  countries.  July  15  to 
July  31.  Fee:  $15.00.  Optional  visits  to 
the  National  Assembly,  factories  (Re¬ 
nault),  UNESCO,  SHAPE  headquarters, 
a  newspaper,  student  living  quarters 
(Cité  Universitaire)  etc.  Write  to  Office 
National  du  Tourisme  Universitaire 
(cf  above). 

Cours  de  Civilisation  Française — at  the 
Sorbonne.  I.  French  Language  Course. 
Graded  sections  from  elementary  to 
advanced.  II.  Conférences  de  Civilisa¬ 
tion  Française — Modern  and  Contem¬ 
porary  France  (1815-1956).  Tuition:  one 
month-each  section  about  $17.00;  both 
sections  about  $28.00.  Write  to  Dr. 
Georges  Matoré,  Bureau  des  Renseigne¬ 
ments,  Sorbonne,  47  rue  des  Ecoles, 
Paris  5e.* 

Ecole  Supérieure  de  Préparation  et  de 
P  erjectionnement  des  Professeurs  de 
Français  à  l’Etranger.  (Specialized  school 
for  teachers  of  French).  I.  French  con¬ 
temporary  Literature.  II.  French  Lan¬ 
guage  courses  (intermediate  to  highly 
advanced).  III.  Translation  courses.  IV. 
Teaching  methods.  Tuition:  from  $9.00 
to  $37.00  according  to  sections.  Write 
to  Mme  Lanson-Marin,  Sorbonne,  46 
rue  St.  Jacques,  Paris  5e.* 

Ecole  de  l’Alliance  Française.  Practi¬ 
cal  courses  in  the  French  Language — - 
Field  trips.  Tuition  from  $9.00  to  $12.00 
a  month.  Living  accommodations  at  the 
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school:  room  and  board:  $70.00  to  $95.00 
per  month.  Write  to  Ecole  Pratique  de 
l’Alliance  Française,  101,  blvd.  Raspail, 
Paris  6e.* 

Institut  Catholique.  I.  French  Language 
courses.  II.  Lecture  courses  on  French 
civilization  and  contemporary  France. 
III.  Translation  Courses.  Living  accom¬ 
modations  at  the  Institute.  Write  to: 
Institut  Catholique,  23  rue  du  Cherche- 
Midi,  Paris  6e.* 

Institut  de  Phonétique.  University  of 
Paris.  Tuition:  about  $15.00.  Write  to 
Institut  de  Phonétique  19,  rue  des 
Bernardins,  Paris  5e.* 

Ecole  du  Louvre.  History  of  art:  arche¬ 
ology,  Middle  Ages,  19th  and  20th  cen¬ 
tury.  Tuition:  $10.00  to  $20.00.  Write  to: 
Ecole  du  Louvre,  34  quai  du  Louvre, 
Paris,  Ie.* 

Fontainebleau  Fine  Arts  and  Music 
Schools.  The  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Music  includes  Robert  Casadesus,  Nadia 
Boulanger,  Clifford  Curzon,  Yehudi 
Menuhin,  Jean  and  Pierre  Pasquier  etc. 
Jacques  Villon  and  Jean  Bazaine  are 
among  the  professors  of  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts.  Tuition,  room  and  board  for 
2  months:  $535.00;  with  round-trip 
plane-bus  transportation:  $885.00.  Write 
to  Fontainebleau  Association,  Inc.  122 
E.  58th  St.  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Summer  Courses  Outside  of  the  Paris  Area 

Most  French  Universities  organize  sum¬ 
mer  sessions  for  Foreign  students;  they 
include  courses  on  French  Language, 
French  Literature,  French  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  vary  from  the  most  elementary 
to  advanced  levels.  General  informa¬ 
tion  about  these  summer  sessions  may 
be  obtained  from  the  “Service  Péda¬ 
gogique  of  the  Cultural  Services  of  the 
French  Embassy,  972  Fifth  Ave.  New 
York  21,  N.  Y.  and  from  Office  National 
des  Universités  et  Ecoles  Françaises, 
96  Boulevard  Raspail,  Paris  6e.  Detailed 
information  will  be  obtained  from  the 
different  schools  themselves  (see  ad¬ 
dresses  below).* 

College  International  de  Cannes  (French 


Riviera)  University  of  Aix-Marseille. 
Tuition:  $12.00  to  $20.00.  Room  and 
board  at  college  dormitories  about 
$2.75  a  day;  in  small  hotels,  from  $4.50 
a  day.  Write  to:  M.  Marcel  Gautier, 
4bis  Montée  Carabacel,  Nice.* 

Centre  International  d’ Etudes  Fran¬ 
çaises  de  Nice  (French  Riviera)  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Aix-Marseille.  Tuition:  $6.00  to 
$20.00.  Room  and  board  at  college  dormi¬ 
tories  or  at  hotels  (about  $4.00  a  day). 
Write  to  M.  E.  Ménager,  65  Promenade 
des  Anglais,  Nice.* 

Institut  de  Langues  et  de  Civilisation 
Française.  University  of  Besançon.  10 
day  session  in  September  to  coincide 
with  the  International  Festival  of 
Music.  Tuition,  room  and  board  at  the 
University  City:  about  $95.00.  Write  to: 
M.  le  Secrétaire  des  Cours  d’Eté  de 
l’Université  de  Besançon,  30  rue  Mége- 
vande,  Besançon  (Doubs).* 

Universities  of  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse. 
Summer  session  at  Pau  (Pyrenees).  Tui¬ 
tion,  books,  insurance,  room  and  board 
in  the  dormitory:  3  weeks:  about  $65.00; 
entire  season:  about  $115.00;  with  a  local 
family:  $75.00  to  $140.00.  Write  to  M. 
Pierre  Dudouit,  Pavillon  des  Arts, 
Lacets  de  la  Gare.  Pau.* 

University  of  Caen  (Normandy)  Cours 
International  de  vacances.  Global  fee 
for  5  weeks  including  tuition,  room  and 
board,  excursions,  film  showings,  etc.: 
about  $115.00.  Write  to  M.  Collin,  Uni¬ 
versité,  rue  du  Gaillon,  Caen  (Cal¬ 
vados).* 

University  of  Dijon  (Burgundy)  Sum¬ 
mer  sessions.  Tuition  for  2  weeks:  about 
$7.00;  4  weeks:  $11.00;  8  weeks:  $20.00. 
Room  and  board  with  local  families 
$70.00  to  90.00  a  month.  Room  at  the 
University  City  about  $12.00  a  month; 
meals  about  $.60.  Write  to  M.  le  Direc¬ 
teur  des  Cours  de  Vacances,  Faculté  des 
Lettres,  36,  rue  Chabot-Charny,  Dijon 
(Côte  d’Or). 

University  of  Grenoble  (French  Alps). 
Summer  sessions.  Tuition:  about  $25.00 
a  month.  Accommodations  with  families. 
Student  houses’  room  about  $18  a  month; 
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meals  about  $0.70.  Write  toM.  Le  Secré¬ 
taire  Général  du  Comité  de  Patronage 
des  Etudiants  Etrangers,  Faculté  des 
Lettres,  Place  de  Verdun,  Grenoble 
(Isère).* 

Summer  course  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer . 
University  of  Lille.  Global  fee  including 
tuition,  room  and  board:  about  $15.00  a 
week.  Write  to  M.  Le  Directeur  des 
Cours  de  Vacances,  Faculté  des  Lettres 
de  Lille,  9  rue  Auguste  Langellier,  Lille 
(Nord).* 

Institut  d’ Etudes  Françaises  de  la 
Rochelle  (Atlantic  Coast)  University  of 
Poitiers.  Global  fee  including  tuition, 
room  and  board  about  $4.00  a  day.  Write 
to  M.  le  Directeur  de  l’Institut  d’Etudes 
Françaises,  14,  rue  du  Palais,  La  Ro¬ 
chelle  (Charente-Maritime).* 

Institut  d’Etudes  Françaises  de  Tou¬ 
raine  à  Tours  (Valley  of  the  Loire). 
University  of  Poitiers.  Tuition:  about 
$23.00  for  1  month;  $40.00  for  2  months; 
$50.00  for  3  months.  Room  and  board 
with  local  families  about  $3.50  a  day. 
Room  about  $20.00  a  month.  Write  to 
Institut  de  Touraine,  1  rue  de  la  Gran- 
dière,  Tours  (Indre  et  Loire).* 

University  of  Rennes.  Summer  session 
at  St.  Malo  (ancient  haven  of  pirates  on 
the  coast  of  Brittany,  near  Mont-St- 
Michel)  Tuition  about  $15.00  for  2  weeks; 
$26.00  for  1  month,  $35.00  for  6  weeks. 
Accommodations  with  families  and 
dormitories.  Write  to  M.  Le  Directeur 
des  Cours  de  Vacances,  Faculté  des 
Lettres,  Place  Hoche,  Rennes  (Ille-et- 
Vilaine).* 

University  of  Strasbourg  (French  and 
German  courses).  Global  fee:  about 
$2.50  a  day  (tuition,  room  and  2  meals). 
Write  to  Secrétariat  des  Cours  d’Eté, 
Palais  de  l’Université,  Strazbourg  (Bas- 
Rhin).* 

Université  Internationale  des  Pyrénées 
at  Ustaritz  (Basque  country).  Catholic 
University.  Tuition  about  $15.00  for 
2  weeks;  $23.00  for  four  weeks.  Living 
accommodations:  global  fee  about  $3.00 
a  day.  Write  to  M.  Georges  Hahn,  31  rue 


de  la  Fonderie,  Toulouse  (Haute- 
Garonne).* 

TOURING,  VACATIONING 

(For  information  on  the  following  oppor¬ 
tunities  write  to  Office  du  Tourisme  Uni¬ 
versitaire  cf  above) 

on  the  seaside 

Saint- Ay  gulf  International  Summer 
Camp,  on  the  Mediterranean  Coast  near 
Saint-Raphaël,  surrounded  by  a  park; 
dormitories  with  3,  4  or  six  beds;  meals 
on  the  open-air  terrace.  June  22-July  6: 
$33.00;  July  8-July  28:  $43.00;  July  30- 
August  19:  $43.00;  August  21-Sept.  10: 
$43.00.  2nd  class  round  trip  ticket  Paris- 
Saint -Raphaël:  $31.00. 

Parame,  summer  resort  in  Brittany. 
Fine  sand  beach,  rooms  with  2  or  3  beds 
in  moderate-priced  hotel,  meals  at  the 
hotel.  July  10-July  24;  July  24-August  7; 
August  7-August  21,  price:  $46.00. 
Round  trip  ticket  from  Paris:  $14.00. 

Sailing  Centres  (July-August) 

Located  in  Haute-Savoie,  on  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  coast  and  in  Brittany.  Sports 
camps.  Training  under  the  supervision 
of  qualified  instructors.  Price:  $35.00  to 
$40.00. 

in  the  mountains 

Chalets  of  the  National  Union  of  Moun¬ 
tain  Centres.  Well-balanced  athletic 
activities,  combined  with  mountain 
climbing.  Accommodation  in  dormitories 
for  a  two  weeks  period.  Price:  from 
$32.00  to  $35.00. 

Mountain  resorts  Hotels  in  the  Alps. 
(Argentière,  le  Prarion,  Chamonix) 
Price  $25.00  to  $30.00  for  one  week. 

International  Youth  Program  in  Avignon 

A  thousand  students,  18  to  25,  from 
30  different  countries  will  meet  together 
at  Avignon  for  one  week  for: 

—3  or  4  performances  of  Dramatic  Art 
Festival  (Jean  Vilar  and  the  Theatre 
National  Populaire) 
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— discussions  with  the  directors,  actors, 
writers,  stage  technicians 
— excursions  in  small  groups  to  Ville- 
neuve-les-Avignon,  le  Comtat,  Nîmes, 
Arles  etc. 

Speaking  knowledge  of  French  neces¬ 
sary.  Two  sessions  July  16-23,  July 
25-August  1st.  Price:  $15.00  (lodging, 
meals,  performances,  excursions) 

roughing  it 

Mediterranean  Culture  at  leisure.  An 
educational  tour  for  Americans  who  do 
not  want  “to  do  Europe  in  six  weeks” 
but  wish  to  have  a  deeper  understanding 
of  the  countries  they  visit  and  make 
other  people  understand  their  own 
country.  The  tour  includes: 

1)  One  week  in  Paris:  two  introductory 
lectures  on  “life  in  France”,  visits  of 
the  main  museums  and  monuments, 
Versailles,  Chartres,  one  evening  at 
the  Opera 

2)  one  week  in  Avignon  in  connection 
with  the  Dramatic  Art  Festival  (or¬ 
ganized  by  Jean  Vilar  and  the  Théâtre 
National  Populaire);  three  perform¬ 
ances  of  the  Dramatic  Art  Festival; 
lectures  by  artists,  writers  and  stage 
technicians;  Visits  to  Villeneuve-les- 
Avignon,  Nîmes,  Arles  etc.  .  .  . 

3)  One  week  in  St.  Aygulf  near  Saint- 
Raphaël,  three  excursions  by  bus  and 
boat; 

4)  One  week  in  Florence; 

5)  One  week  in  Rome; 

6)  One  week  in  Ponza  Island.  Price: 
$655.00  including  transatlantic  trans¬ 
portation,  accommodation  in  student 
residences  and  centres,  train  fares. 
The  tour  will  be  lead  by  an  American 
faculty  member. 

Work  camps.  Advantages:  free  accom¬ 
modations  and  board,  contact  with  local 
people,  programs  organized  for  leisure 
time  including  receptions,  visits  to 
monuments,  factories,  farms  etc.  Re¬ 
quirements:  18  to  30  years  of  age,  good 
physical  condition,  about  40  hours  a 


week  of  work  consisting  in  clearing 
rubble,  road  making,  building,  agricul¬ 
tural  work,  grape-harvesting  etc.  For 
information  write  to  Office  du  Tourisme 
Universitaire  (see  above) . 

American  Tours  Including  Summer  Study 

College  of  Wooster,  Wooster,  Ohio. 
European  tour  including  3  weeks  study 
in  Paris  at  the  Alliance  Française. 

Experiment  in  International  Living, 
Putney,  Vermont.  4  weeks  with  a  French 
family  and  travel  in  France.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  earn  college  credit  in  language, 
social  science  and  area  studies. 

Laborde  Travel  Service  Inc.  1776 
Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.  Tour  of 
France,  England  and  Switzerland  includ¬ 
ing  4  weeks  at  the  University  of  Caen. 

Temple  University.  5  weeks  at  the  Sor¬ 
bonne.  July  12-August  15.  Accommoda¬ 
tions  in  college  residence  Halls;  trans¬ 
portation  New  York-Paris-New  York. 
$495.00  plus  $15.00  registration  fee.  Write 
to  Director  of  Sorbonne  program,  Tem¬ 
ple  University,  Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago  37,  Ill. 
Beginning  and  intermediate  college 
French. 

University  of  Mississippi,  University 
Extension,  Miss.  6  week  course  at 
Aubigny-sur  Mère  (Cher)  and  2  weeks 
in  Paris. 

Williamette  University,  Salem,  Oregon. 
4  weeks  of  study  at  the  University  of 
Grenoble  plus  tour  of  France,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Italy  and  England. 

Yale-Reid  Hall  Summer  Session  in 
Paris  (Co-ed).  1  week  tour  to  Normandy 
and  Loire  Chateaux  plus  4  week  study 
session  at  Institut  d’Etudes  Politiques, 
Ecole  du  Louvre  and  the  Sorbonne. 
Passage,  board  and  room,  2  evenings  at 
the  theatre,  trips  to  Versailles,  Bourges, 
Vezelay,  Fontainebleau.  $800.00.  Write 
to  Prof.  Howard  Garev,  311  WLH,  Yale 
Univ.  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Summer  Schools  and  Camps  for 
Younger  Students 

College  Cévenol:  le  chambon-sur-Lig- 
non.  International  coeducational  school 
for  students  14  to  20.  5  week  session: 
$150.00  including  tuition,  room  and 
board,  excursions.  Write  to  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Carl  Sangree,  West  Cummington, 
Mass. 

The  Montcel  Group  of  Ecole  Champlain 
and  Northampton  School  for  Girls.  Private 
school  near  Paris  for  girls  15  to  18.  $1590 
including  transportation,  room,  board, 
tuition,  general  travel.  1  week  trip  to 
Brittany,  11  day  trip  through  Provence 
and  the  Côte  d’Azur.  Write  to  Miss 
Dorothy  Bernent,  Northampton  School 
for  Girls,  Northampton,  Mass. 

MacJannet  Camps  Lac  d’Annecy, 
Talloires  (French  Alps).  Co-ed.  Children 
4  to  14.  $450.00  for  the  season.  Write  to 
Mr.  James  H.  Halsey,  491  Park  Place, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

French  Summer  Schools  in  the  U.S.A. 

The  NIB  plans  to  publish,  in  the  next 
issue,  information  on  the  various  French 
Summer  schools  in  this  country  and 
Canada.  The  NIB  will  be  very  grateful 
to  all  directors  of  French  Summer 
Schools,  or  any  other  person,  who  will 
send  information  on  such  schools.  Please 
write  to  Pierre  Capretz,  311  WLH.  Yale 
University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Education  in  U.S.S.R. 

A  two-year  survey  of  Soviet  education 
published  in  November  by  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  indicates  that 


the  Soviet  high  school  graduate  has  had 
five  years  of  physics,  four  years  of 
chemistry,  one  year  of  astronomy,  five 
years  of  biology,  ten  years  of  mathe¬ 
matics  and  five  of  a  foreign  language. 

Education  in  France 

“France’s  lycées  probably  offer  the 
finest  high  school  education  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  the  physical  sciences  avail¬ 
able  today  anywhere  in  the  Western 
World.” 

(M.  S.  Handler  in  The  New  York  Times 

of  Nov.  10,  1957). 

French  Education  in  the  U.S.A. 

Lycée  Français 

Mr.  Maurice  Galy  is  leaving  the  Cul¬ 
tural  Services  of  the  French  Embassy  to 
take  the  succession  of  Mr.  Lacour-Gayet 
as  President  of  the  Lycée  Français  of 
New  York.  The  Lj^cée  Français,  founded 
in  1935  and  incorporated  by  the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
New  York  is  a  non  profit  institution 
offering  a  course  of  study  identical  to 
that  offered  by  French  Lycées  in  France 
and  leading  to  the  French  baccalaureate 
degree.  His  graduates  are  admitted  with 
advanced  standing  to  American  Colleges. 

American  Universities  Visited  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  French  Universities 

Mr.  Morot-Sir,  French  Cultural  At¬ 
taché  and  Representative  of  French 
Universities  in  the  U.  S.  was  invited,  this 
Fall,  to  visit  and  give  lectures  at  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Universities  of  the  Middle  West. 
He  visited  the  Universities  of  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Chicago,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota 
and  Marquette  University. 


HAMILTON 


COLLEGE 


JUNIOR  YEAR  IN  FRANCE 

BIARRITZ  AND  SEPTEMBER  TO  JUNE 

PARIS  1958-59 


Designed  for  students  of  French  and  in  particular  for  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  teaching  French,  entering  the  diplomatic  service,  working  for  business, 
voluntary  agencies,  and  specialized  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Open  to  men  and  women  students  who  will  have  completed  their  sophomore 
year,  in  regular  standing  in  accredited  colleges  and  universities,  and  in  special 

cases  to  others. 

Preliminary  six-week  session  in  Biarritz,  devoted  to  the  French  language, 
educational  system  and  civilization. 

In  Paris,  students  are  required  to  elect  courses  in  phonetics,  language, 
literature  and  civilization  at  the  Institut  de  Phonétique,  Institut  Britannique, 
Ecole  Supérieure  de  Préparation  and  the  Institut  Catholique. 

Elective  courses  in  music,  art,  modem  history,  geography  and  contem¬ 
porary  theatre  may  be  taken  in  the  above  and  other  approved  institutions. 

Limited  number  of  students  in  many  sections  to  insure  effective  instruc¬ 
tion.  Special  tutors,  when  needed,  meet  with  members  of  the  Hamilton  group 

Female  Assistant-Director  to  serve  as  adviser  to  the  women. 

Members  of  the  group  live  in  French  homes  in  Biarritz  and  Paris. 

A  full  academic  year  of  Hamilton  transfer  credits  may  be  obtained. 

The  overall  cost  of  approximately  $2,200  includes  round-trip  tourist  trans¬ 
portation  via  the  French  Line,  tuition,  room  and  board,  and  various  group 
excursions.  Passport,  gratuities,  delivery  of  baggage  in  excess  of  specified 
limits,  and  incidental  personal  items  are  not  mcluded. 

New  York  State  University  Scholarships  may  be  applied  to  defray  part  of 

the  cost  of  the  program. 

For  complete  information  and  application  blanks  write  to  the 

Director,  Hamilton  Junior  Year  in  France 
Hamilton  College  Clinton,  New  York 
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The  Cosmopolitan  Summer  School  in  the  Rockies 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO 

Modern  Language  House 

for  students  with  two  years  college  study  or 
equivalent  experience  in 

FRENCH  GERMAN  SPANISH 

Distinguished  guest  lecturers  will  be  added  to  the  resident  faculty,  offering  a 
wide  range  of  courses  to  language  students  at  all  levels. 

First  term:  June  13  to  July  18 

Second  term:  July  21  to  August  22 

For  information  write: 

Wesley  V.  Blomster 

Department  of  Modern  Languages 
University  of  Colorado  Boulder,  Colorado 


IF 

— you  desire  to  teach  French 
so  that  your  students  not  only 
speak  French  hut  think  in  French. 


YOU  WILL  WANT  TO  USE  THE 
PROGRAM  OF  DR.  EMIL  De  SAUZE 


Nouveau  Cours  Pratique  de  Français  Pour  Commençants 

and 

Un  I  eu  de  lout — A  second  year  course. 


THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY 

1010  Arch  Street  D,.,  ,  .  .  .  _ 

Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
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FILM  CLASSICS 

.  .  .  for  classroom  use 

.  .  .  for  entertainment 

Symphonie  Pastorale — André  Gide’s 
moving  drama  about  a  blind  girl  and  a 
kindly  pastor.  85  min. 

Les  Mains  Saies — Jean  Paul  Sartre’s  pro¬ 
vocative  melodrama,  giving  a  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  of  political  intrigue  in  a  mythical 
country.  100  min. 

Trois  Télégrammes — spirited  comedy  of 
an  eager  Paris  messenger  boy  who  loses 
three  telegrams.  Amusing  search  reveals 
Paris  life.  80  min. 

Sylvie  et  le  Fantôme — fantasy-comedy, 
full  of  sparkling  humor  and  ghosts.  With 
Jacques  Tati.  85  min. 

La  Nuit  est  mon  Royaume — an  out¬ 
standing  drama  stressing  faith  and  char¬ 
ity.  Documents  French  rehabilitation  of 
blind.  Jean  Gabin.  109  min. 

Write  for  catalogue 

Trans-World  FiEms,  Inc. 

53  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Rm  530,  Dept  FR-7 
Chicago  4,  Illinois 


Realia  Exhibit 
of  AATF 

For  display  in 
High  Schools,  Colleges, 
and  at  Teachers  Meetings 

Contains  illustrated 
books,  magazines,  news¬ 
papers,  coins,  pictures, 
etc.  purchased  in  France 
this  past  summer. 

ONT. Y  COST 

Transportation  charges  one  way 
Maximum  charges  $5.00 

Address  inquiries  to 

Dr.  Minnie  M.  Miller 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

invites  you  to  join  its 
Eighth  Annual 
SUMMER  PROGRAM 
in 

PARIS 

based  on  the  French  Language 
and  Civilization  courses  of  the 

SORBONNE 

under  the  guidance  of 
PROFESSOR  M.  HELEN  DUNCAN 

The  total  cost  varies,  with  a  minimum  of 

$495 

( plus  $ 15  registration  fee),  and  covers: 

THE  SORBONNE— one  of  two  courses  offered; 
Temple  University  will  give  four  semester  hours  of 
graduate  or  undergraduate  credit  to  enrollees  who 
meet  the  usual  academic  requirements; 

THE  PROGRAM— the  Temple  University  faculty 
will  hold  conferences,  advise  and  assist  in  academic 
work,  and  direct  a  comprehensive  series  of  lecture 
tours  in  Paris  and  to  Versailles,  Malmaison,  St. 
Germain,  St.  Denis,  Fontainebleau  and  Barbizon; 
one  ticket  each  to  the  Comédie  Française  and  to  the 
Opéra  will  be  supplied; 

ACCOMMODATIONS— July  12  through  August  IS, 
double  rooms  in  approved  college  residence  halls, 
(three  meals  daily  are  served  in  student  cafeterias 
for  approximately  $1.50  paid  by  enrollees); 
TRAVEL— to  and  from  Paris,  by  the  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ment  thrift  sailings,  for  the  basic  $495;  at  additional 
cost  by  other  sailings  or  by  air,  any  day. 

LIMITED  ENROLLMENT 

For  complete  information  and  application  blank 
write  to — 

Director  of  Summer  Sessions 
TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 

STUDY  ABROAD  Inc. 

250  West  57th  Str., 

New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


The  Study  “r»  ÆtrÆ&T 
■SSiîÆSdÏÏSSSïSïïSSS.tt  The  printer  regrets  the  error. 


Abondance  de  bien  ne  nuit  pas 

Record  Album 


to  accompany 

DICKMAN  •  DICKMAN  .  LESLIE 

BASIC  FRENCH  for  Reading,  Writing,  Speaking 


You  certainly  can't  have  enough  of  a  good  thing!  It’s  proven 
by  the  very  helpful  album  of  two  33^  RPM  records  which 
accompanies  this  lively  college  grammar  emphasizing  spoken 
language. 


Ginn  and  Company  Office: 

L  J  Boston 


Sales  Offices: 

New  York  11  Chicago  6  Atlanta  3  Dallas  1  Columbus  16  Palo  Alto  Toronto  7 


^ Qevjecf  ont?  Q^vencÿ 

•  .  .  in  fip 5  uaiuvaf  Q^venc(y  $effi ncj 

at  McGill  University  French  Summer  School 

Montreal — June  26  to  August  8,  1958 


Elementary ,  intermediate,  advanced  courses  in  language  and  literature,  plus  intensive 
training  in  spoken  French  lor  French  Teachers,  Graduate  and  College  Students  High 
School  seniors,  and  Business  people.  ’  U*J1 

Long-established  (1904),  residential,  co-educational  school  with  high  standards 
French  spoken  at  all  times.  s  sumuar(ls- 

Luxurious  residence  in  French  House.  All  social  activities,  music,  dramatics,  movies. 
Fees: 


Tuition 

$125.' 

Registration  fee 

25. 

Board  and  Residence 

180. 

Canadian 

Currency 


Write  today  for  prospectus  to: 


Professor  Andre  Rigault 
P-ireÇtor,  French  Summer  School, 
McGill  University,  Montreal,  Canada. 
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All  LAROUSSE  titles 

In  Stock  At  Lowest  Prices 


Nouveau  Larousse  Universel  (2  vols.,  8)^2  x  12)  41.50 

Histoire  de  France  (2  vols.,  Collection  en-quarto)  39.95 

Littérature  Française  (2  vols.,  Bédier  &  Hazard)  31.95 

Encyclopédie  Larousse  des  Enfants  10.75 

Mon  Larousse  en  Images  4.25 

Comment  on  Parle  en  Français  (Martinon)  1.90 

Dictionnaire  des  Difficultés  de  la  Langue  Française  3.75 

Nouveau  Larousse  Elémentaire  3.75 

Nouveau  Petit  Larousse  Illustré  (regular  edition)  6.50 

Nouveau  Petit  Larousse  Illustré  (de  luxe  edition)  13.95 

Nuevo  Pequeno  Larousse  (Spanish  Larousse)  6.00 

Just  out:  Dictionnaire  des  Locutions  Françaises  4.75 

Nouveau  Larousse  Classique  5.95 

Discounts:  Teachers,  20% 

Schools  and 

Libraries  25  % 

Please  write  for  complete  catalogues,  free 

THE  FRENCH  BOOK  GUILD 

145  West  57  Street 
New  York  19,  N.Y. 
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Twenty-Third  Season  1958 

The  Six-Weeks ’ 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  FRENCH 

for  secondary  school  students  and  college  under¬ 
graduates  who  wish  to  make  up  credits  or  enrich 
their  background  in  French,  learning  to  speak 
fluently,  and  to  read  and  write  easily. 

Students  live  in  complete  French  atmosphere 
at — 

Northampton  School  for  Girls 

Especially  to  be  recommended  to  the  girl  who 
wishes  to  advance  a  class  in  secondary  school  or 
who  has  been  accepted  at  college,  but  does  not 
speak  French  easily.  Music,  art,  play  production, 
recreational  and  athletic  program  all  carried  on 
in  French. 

Science,  mathematics,  history,  and  languages 
each  equivalent  to  one  year’s  work.  Effective 
remedial  reading. 

For  the  1958  catalogue  address  the  Principals 

Dorothy  m.  Bement,  Sarah  b.  Whitaker 

Northampton  School  for  Girls,  Box  F,  Northampton,  Mass. 


BY  EN!D  STARKIE 

A  complete  rewriting  of  Dr. 
Starkie’s  unrivalled  study  of 
Baudelaire,  his  life  and  times. 
32  pages  of  halftone  illustra¬ 
tion,  624  pages.  $10.00 

A  NEW  DIRECTIONS  BOOK 


THE 

FREHCH  REVIEW 

Published  six  times  a  year  by 
the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  French 

Literary  and  pedagogical 
articles,  book  reviews  and 
other  material  of  particular 
interest  to  teachers  of  French 

Subscription  per  year 


Payments  to: 
George  B.  Watts 
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dere  it  is!  Just  Released ! 

Another  interesting  and  enlight¬ 
ening  him  for  the  use  of  students 
of  the  French  language: 

“VISAGES  de  la  VILLE  LUMIERE” 

Film  #4  of  the 

ACCENT  AIGU 

CONVERSATIONAL  FILM  SERIES 

.  FOR  INFORMATION  REGARDING 
SALES  and  RENTALS 
Write  to 

FOCUS  FILMS  CO, 

1385  WESTWOOD  BLVD. 

LOS  ANGELES  24.  CALIF. 


Vient  de  paraître 

dictionnaire  des  locutions  françaises 

par  Maurice  RAT,  agrégé  de  l’Université— Cet  ouvrage  constitue  un  in¬ 
ventaire  complet  des  gallicismes  et  des  mots  d’auteurs  entrés  dans  la  lan¬ 
gue  littéraire  et  la  langue  d’usage.  Il  fournit  l’historique  des  locutions,  il¬ 
lustré  par  de  nombreuses  citations  et  anecdotes.  Deux  index  alphabétiques 
(par  mots  et  par  noms  d’auteurs  cités)  permettent  une  consultation  aisée. 

Un  volume  relié  de  446  pages 

Dans  la  meme  collection : 
dictionnaire  des  difficultés  de  la  langue  française 

par  Adolphe  V.  THOMAS — Apporte  une  solution  à  tous  les  problèmes  de 
vocabulaire,  d’orthographe,  de  syntaxe  ou  de  prononciation. 

Un  volume  relié  de  448  pages 

En  vente  chez  votre 
libraire  habituel,  ou 
114  boulevard  Ras- 
pail,  Paris  6 


LAROUSSE 


COLBY  COLLEGE 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 
OE  LANGUAGES 

French»  German»Russian»  Spanish 

Intensive  courses  at  the  college  level 
Six  semester  hours  of  transfer  credit 
Small  classes,  individual  instruction 
Experienced  native  or  bilingual  faculty 
Friendly  instructor-student  relations 
Grouping  in  dormitories  by  languages 
Use  of  records,  phonographs,  recorders 
Period  courses  in  French  literature 
Supplementary  readings  to  meet 
Requirements  for  advanced  degrees 

For  Catalog,  address 
Prof.  John  F.  McCoy,  Director 
Waterville,  Maine 
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ALLIANCE  FRANÇAISE 
DE  NEW- YORK 

Fondée  en  1898 

L’Alliance  Française  de  New-York  a 
pour  but  de  diffuser  la  langue  et  la 
culture  françaises.  A  cette  fin,  elle  offre 
A  ses  adhérents  des  conférences,  des 
récitals  et  des  cours  de  langue  française. 
Elle  s’efforce  également  de  stimuler 
l’étude  du  français  par  la  distribution  de 
récompenses  dans  les  Etablissements 
scolaires  de  New  York  City,  par  un  con¬ 
cours  organisé  pour  les  “Juniors”  et 
“Seniors”  des  Collèges  de  la  ville,  dont 
le  Premier  Prix  est  un  voyage  en  France, 
et  par  un  programme  de  bourses  d’études 
supérieures  en  France  ou  aux  Etats- 
Unis. 

Les  conférences  ont  lieu  en  général  le 
lundi,  a  8  heures  45  du  soir,  de  novembre 
à  avril.  Des  tarifs  réduits  sont  accordés 
aux  membres  de  l’A.A.T.F.  pour  la 
cotisation  annuelle. 

Les  personnes  désirant  faire  partie  de 
l’Alliance  Française  de  New-York  sont 
priées  de  s’adresser  au  Secrétariat,  2 
East  52nd  Street,  New  York  22,  N  Y 


The  official  publication 
of  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  German 

THE  GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 

Editorial,  Literary,  and  Pedagog¬ 
ical  Articles,  Book  Reviews, 
News,  Notes,  Advertisements 

Subscription:  $4.00  a  year  (four  issues ) 
Editor -in-Chief 
WERNER  NEUSE 
Middlebury  College 
Middlebury,  Vt. 

Managing  Editor 
Harold  von  Hofe 
University  of  Southern  California 
Department  of  German 
Los  Angeles  7,  Cal. 

Business  Manager 
Herbert  H.  J.  Peisel 

Syracuse  University 
Department  of  Germanic  Languages 
Syracuse  10,  N.  Y. 

For  sample  copies ,  address  Business  Manage 


(^\vljcpe  q)  venclj  15  at  (joatie 

UNIVERSITE  DE  MONTREAL 


(FRENCH  SUMMER  COURSE 

French  for  beginners,  Graduate  Courses,  Language  Lab- 
oratory,  Linguistics,  Phonetics,  Translation,  Conference  In¬ 
tel  prêta  tion,  Social  and  Cultural  activities. 

Unequalled  opportunity  for  Americans  wishing  to  im¬ 
prove  their  knowledge  of  French  by  living  in  a  modern 
trench  atmosphere  while  enjoying  the  amenities  of  North 
American  comfort. 

JULY  2nd — AU  GUST  16th  1958 


for  prospectus  and  information,  write  to 

FRENCH  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITE'  DE  MONTRÉAL 
MONTRÉAL,  CANADA 
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^ASSUMPTION  COLLEGE 

SUMMER  SESSION- CO-EDUCATIONAL 

june  24-august  8,  1958 

•Complete  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  French 

•Aural-Oral  method  used  in  teaching  French 

•30-booth  5-channel  Language  Laboratory 

•Residence  facilities  for  Nuns 

•Dormitory  accommodations  for  men 

•Outdoor  sports:  tennis,  volley-ball,  basketball 

•95  acre  campus  in  most  beautiful  residential  section  of  Worcester 

For  further  information  write: 

Director  of  Summer  Session 

Assumption  College 

500  Salisbury  Street  Worcester  9,  Mass. 


EN  FRANCE 


By  Joseph  Alexis,  Ph.D.,  Docteur  de  l’Université  de  Paris 
University  of  Nebraska 


This  reader  for  early  use  in  French  classes  deals  with  the  life,  customs,  and  ideals  of 
France.  The  attention  of  the  student  is  held  by  frequent  variation  of  interesting  subject 


matter. 


Titles  of  Chapters  (partial  list ) 


Le  climat  de  la  France 

L’arrivée  à  Paris 

Les  fêtes  françaises 

Visite  à  la  campagne 

Le  quartier  Latin  et  la  Sorbonne 

Un  voyage  dans  le  Midi 

Le  caractère  national  français 


En  Normandie 
Les  Champs-Elysées 
Blois  et  Tours 
En  Bretagne 
Dans  le  Sud-Ouest 
Les  sports 
Dans  le  Nord-Est 


Copious  illustrations  create  a  thoroughly  French  atmosphere. 

271  pages.  Price  $2.30 

MIDWEST  BOOK  COMPANY 


1811  South  Pershing  Road 


Lincoln  2,  Nebraska 
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“The  outstanding  general  journal  of  modern 
language  teaching  in  the  United  States” 

THE  MODERN 
LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

brings  to  its  readers  every  month  stimulating  and 
helpful  articles  on  methods,  materials,  pedagogical 
research,  publications  and  textbooks  in  the  field. 

Edited  by  Camillo  P.  Merlino,  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Published  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Modern  Language  Teachers 
Associations. 

Eight  issues  a  year,  monthly  except  June,  July, 
August,  and  September.  Current  subscription 
$4.00  a  year.  Foreign  countries,  $4.50  a  year  net 
in  U.S.A.  funds. 

Sample  copy  on  request 

The  Modern  Language  Journal 

Stephen  L.  Pitcher,  Business  Manager 

7144  Washington  Avenue 
ST.  LOUIS  5,  MISSOURI 


AATF  PLACEMENT  BUREAU 

The  AATF  makes  available  to  all  its  members  the  services  of  its  own 
Placement  Bureau.  This  is  a  non-profit  arrangement,  no  commissions 
being  charged  either  to  candidates  placed  or  to  their  employers.  All 
fees  are  used  to  carry  out  and  improve  the  activities  of  the  Bureau. 

Registration  Fee  $4.00  Annual  Renewal  $3.00 

Fee  for  reinstatement  $4.00 

For  further  information,  ivrite  : 

Professor  Raymond  P.  Poggenburg,  Jr. 

Carleton  College  Northfield,  Minnesota 


HISPANIA 

Established  1917 

The  Quarterly  J o  urnal  of  the  A  meri¬ 
can  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese 

Each  number  has  96  to  128  pages 
of  practical  and  scholarly  articles 
of  interest  to  school  and  college 
teachers.  Subscription  and  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Association:  $-1.00  a 
year.  For  sample  copies  or  sub¬ 
scriptions,  write  to  Laurel  Turk, 
De  Pauw  Univ.,  GreeneastJe,  Indi¬ 
ana.  Articles,  news  notes,  and 
books  for  review  should  he  sent  to 
the  EDITOR,  Robert  G.  Mead, 
Jr.,  Dept,  of  Romance  Languages, 
Univ.  of  Conn.,  Storrs,  Conn. 

HISPANIA  is  the  ideal  medium 
for  reaching  the  teachers  of  Span¬ 
ish  and  Portuguese  in  the  United 
States.  For  advertising  rates,  write 
to  the  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER,  George  T.  Cushman,  The 
Choate  School,  Wallingford,  Conn. 
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/lu  pcufà  du  àxdeU 

Au  fays  du  soleil  is  a  reader  for  the  second  semester  of  college 
French,  written  by  Louise  Bégué  of  Sarah  Lawrence  College, 
using  made-on-the-scene  sketches  from  the  notebooks  of  Frederick 
Franck,  and  designed  by  that  gifted  artist. 

The  story  is  simple  and  unpretentious,  the  framework  for  it 
not  unusual.  In  eighteen  brief  chapters  it  carries  two  Americans, 
an  artist  and  his  sister,  through  France.  But  it  is  the  France  we 
would  like  our  students  to  know,  yet  which  tourists  rarely  see. 

And  the  people  that  are  met  are  the  real  French  people  whom 
tourists  almost  never  come  to  know.  And  the  things  that  are  done 
and  said  and  thought  are  the  things  that  grown-ups,  not  juveniles, 
do  and  say  and  think. 

The  language,  too,  is  equally  simple  and  unpretentious,  for  it  is 
geared  by  an  experienced  teacher  to  the  ability  of  elementary 
students.  It  is,  however,  language  that  is  idiomatic  and  natural, 
contemporary,  and  unhampered  by  arbitrary  restrictions  of  word 
counts  more  appropriate  to  another  era. 

The  integration  of  words  and  pictures  is  extraordinary— not  in 
the  depiction  of  action,  but  more  significantly  in  the  evocation 
of  feeling,  setting  and  character. 

Frederick  Franck  is  a  rather  unique  figure  in  the  world  of  art  because 
of  his  versatility  in  various  fields.  He  was  born  in  Holland  where  he 
studied  art  and  later  medicine,  and  holds  degrees  in  medicine  and  dentistry 
from  universities  in  Holland,  Belgium,  Great  Britain  and  America.  As 
an  artist  he  has  had  many  one-man  shows:  in  New  York,  Amsterdam, 

Brussels,  Paris  and  London,  and  in  the  museums  of  San  Francisco, 

Santa  Barbara,  and  Houston.  During  the  year,  apart  from  his  painting 
and  dental  practice,  he  has  found  time  to  design  a  large  mosaic  for  a 
Dutch  Shipping  Company,  and  write  a  book,  “ Open  Wide,  Please, 
fust  published  in  London.  Soon  after  the  appearance  of  this  volume  he  is 
to  take  off  on  a  three-months  assignment  in  Equatorial  Africa. 

dloH 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 

(Briefs  Oral  French  (Review  Qrammar 
2ND  EDITION 

g  By  CARL  G.  BOTTKE.  The  purpose  of  this  well-known  text  for 

|  second-year  French  students,  revised  in  the  light  of  ten  years 

£  of  classroom  experience,  is  to  review  from  both  the  oral  and 

£  written  standpoints  the  essentials  of  French  grammar,  the  prin- 

£  cipal  irregular  verbs,  and  the  most  frequently  used  idioms, 

£  enabling  the  student  to  acquire  a  conversational  knowledge 

|  of  French.  The  text  employs  the  oral  approach,  using  a  series 

|  of  dialogues  on  a  variety  of  practical  subjects  to  illustrate  and 

|  explain  the  grammar  of  the  spoken  language. 

c4nouilhâ  ’  J^cAllouette 

|  Edited  by  MERLIN  THOMAS  and  SIMON  LEE 

£  With  exercises  and  vocabulary  by  BERT  M-P.  LEEFMANS 

£  259  pages  $2.20 

Sartre’ô  J^eA  fiuex  Sont  JaitA 


Edited  by  MARY  E.  STORER 


205  pages 


$1.90 


CamuA  ’  J^Ct  ranger 


Edited  by  GERMAINE  BREE  and  CARLOS  LYNES,  JR. 

183  pages  $1.90 


ProuAtA  Comb  rag 


Edited  by  GERMAINE  BREE  and  CARLOS  LYNES,  JR. 

235  pages  $2.10 


Pjomain  A  Knock 


l  Edited  by  ALBERT  D.  MENUT  and  DWIGHT  I.  CHAPMAN 

È  109  Pages  $1.50 

APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS,  INC. 

35  West  32nd  Street  New  York  1,  New  York 
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Announcing 

‘MODERN  FRENCH  BY  SOUND” 

On  RCA  Victor  Records 


■  Here's  an  entirely  new  album  of  modern,  contemporary  French, 
[esigned  to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  foundation  in  pronunciation,  and 
L  genuine  aural  understanding  of  practical,  everyday,  conversational  French. 

■  The  recordings  were  made  by  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Henri  Peyre  of  Yale 
Jniversity.  These  well-known  lecturers  afford  the  student  authentic  models  for 
’rench  as  it  is  actually  spoken,  with  careful  attention  to  intonation  and  rhythm. 

■  The  textbook  which  accompanies  the  album  has  been  written  by 
5rof.  Jean  Boorsch,  also  of  Yale  University.  It  provides,  in  twenty  progressive 
essons,  a  thorough  guide  to  the  language — its  construction,  idioms,  fundaj 
nental  grammar,  and  phonetics. 

■  ‘  ’ Modern  French  By  Sound'7  is  not  merely  a  revision  of  the  former 
1C  A  Victor  "French  By  Sound”  course  used  by  thousands  of  schools  in  the 
)ast  years.  It  is  a  completely  new  course  planned  to  meet  today  s  curriculum, 
md  is  based  on  the  most  modern  teaching  concepts.  It  is  available  at  all  three 
peeds  {33%  45  and  78),  through  local  RCA  Victor  record  dealers. 


r»Att!CIPATINO  IN 


MOBBSMJi 

FMI 


B¥ 


NCH 

UND’* 1 


33'A  RPM,  ALBUM  LE -6200— $8. SO 
45  RPM,  ALBUM  EEE-6200—$8.50 
78  RPM,  ALBUM  E-6200—$8.50 

ALL  PRICES  INCLUDE  ONE  COPY  OF  TEXTBOOK 


RADIO  CORPORATION  of  AMERICA 

I  W J  I)  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES  CAMDEN,  N.J • 


AUDIO-VIS 

AND 


UAL  DEVICES 
TECHNIQUES 


(for  beginning  foreign  language  classes  in  high  school  or  college) 
an  intensive  two-week  course  in  the  air-conditioned 

PURDUE  MODERN  LANGUAGE 
LABORATORIES 

JUNE  16-27 

A  full-time  workshop  yielding  2  graduate  credits 

S.  Edgar  Schmidt,  Workshop  Director 
John  Glade,  Use  of  Radio  and  TV 
Elton  Hocking,  How  We  Learn  by  A -V 
Robert  Merchant,  Choice  and  Care  of  Equipment 
J.  Collins  Orr,  How  to  Use  the  Language  Lab 
Carolyn  Whitenack,  A-V  and  the  Library 


Supervised  preparation  of  A-V  materials.  Adapting  them  to  your  own 
situation.  Practice  with  tape  recorders  and  projectors.  Private  confer¬ 
ences  with  staff  members. 


SINGLE  FEE  OF  $35  SIZE  OF  CLASS  LIMITED  TO  25 

(Registration  and  tuition)  (65  applications  last  year) 


Write  to  Elton  Hocking,  Department  of  Modern  Languages, 
Purdue  Hall,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 
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GOLDSMITH’S  MUSIC  SHOP 

presents 

LA  COMEDIE  FRANÇAISE  in  prize  winning  performance  of 

LE  BOURGEOIS  GENTILHOMME  de  Molière 

A  new  and  wonderful  recording  on  three  12"  hi-fi  imported  records  as  can  only  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  “LA  COMEDIE  FRANÇAISE”.  GMS  168/170.  three  record  set 

SPECIAL  $13.95 


PRONONCIATION  FRANÇAISE,  INTONATIONS, 
MORCEAUX  CHOISIS 

by  Pbofessob  Jeanne  Vabney  Pleasants 

Thi3  series  covers  in  a  systematic  and  graded  method  all  the  phenomena  that  govern 
contemporary  French  Parisian  pronunciation.  In  each  lesson,  every  sound  under  con¬ 
sideration  is  first  given  Isolated,  next  in  short  words,  then  in  short  sentences  and  finally 
in  a  literary  passage  taken  from  well-known  works  of  celebrated  French  writers.  A 
PAUSE  IS  LEFT  LONG  ENOUGH  FOR  THE  LISTENER  TO  REPEAT  THE  SOUND 
WORD  OR  PHRASE  spoken  on  the  record  and  immediately  following  the  pause  the 
material  is  again  repeated  for  an  immediate  aural  check. 

GMS  7002/3/4/  three  records  with  text  (additional  texts  available.) . $24.95 


SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  STUDENTS,  TEACHERS,  and  CLUBS 

IN  ORDER  TO  MAKE  AVAILABLE  THESE  FINE  RECORDS  FOR  YOUR  PER¬ 
SONAL  COLLECTIONS  WE  ARE  MAKING  THE  FOLLOWING  OFFER  WHICH 
WILL  EXPIRE  June  30th,  1958. 

THE  FOLLOWING  RECORDS  USUALLY  LISTED  AT  $5.95  each  NOW  $3.70  each 
with  text.  (Sets  %  1510/11  &  1551—2  records  each  set— $7 .40) 


LA  COMEDIE  FRANÇAISE,  French  texts  included,  $5.95 


FRL  1492  ANDROMAQUE  (Racine) 

FRL  1501  HORACE  (Corneille) 

FRL  1502  LE  JEU  DE  L’AMOUR  ET  DL  HA¬ 
SARD  (Marivaux) 

FRL  1503  LE  CID  (Corneille) 

FRL  1504  LE  MISANTHROPE  (Moliere) 

FRL  1505  PHEDRE  (Racine) 

FRL  1500  L’AVARE  (Moliere) 

FRL  1507  POLYEUCTE  (Corneille) 

FRL  1508  LE  MEDECIN  MALGRE  LUI  (Mobere) 
FRL  1509  LES  PRECIEUSES  RIDICULES 

FRL°’mO/11  LES  FEMMES  SAVANTES  /Moliere) 
FRL  1512  LE  BOURGEOIS  GENTILHOMilE 

(Moliere)  .  . ,  , 

FRL  1513  LE  TARTUFFE  Moliere) 

FRL  1514  BERENICE  (Racine) 

FRL  1515  IPHIGENIE /Racine)  . 

FRL  1518  LE  PETIT  PRINCE  (Antoine  de  SAIN  I  - 
EXUPERY) 


FRL  1519  FABLES  DE  LA  FONTAINE  Vol.  1 
(Members  of  tbe  Comedie  Française) 
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Those  Stigmatized  Poems  of  Baudelaire 

by  Anna  Balakian 

T 

J_HE  CENTENARY  OF  Les  Fleurs  du  mal  throws  the  spotlight  once 
more  on  that  handful  of  poems  which  a  French  tribunal  found  offensive  to 
the  public  taste.  The  poems,  deleted  by  judicial  order,  have  been  subse¬ 
quently  restored  to  their  rightful  place  in  the  book  and  have  lived  down 
their  initial  notoriety.  The  censorship,  instigated  by  two  Figaro  critics  who 
had  found  the  entire  bouquet  of  Les  Fleurs  du  mal  odious  and  ignoble,  has 
been  discussed  too  vividly  and  too  often  in  Baudelaire  biographies  to  need 
repetition  here.  The  point  of  interest  today  is  not  the  scandal  but  its  effect 
on  critical  judgments  and  attitudes  as  they  pertained  to  the  intrinsic  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  poems.  A  return  to  the  texts,  now  freed  of  publicity  and  prej¬ 
udice,  reveals  the  poems  in  a  new  perspective  to  the  nonindignant  reader, 
a  hundred  years  removed  from  the  need  of  defending  a  poet  against  bour¬ 
geois  morality. 

Although  in  the  course  of  the  trial  many  of  Baudelaire’s  subjects  of  poetic 
interest  were  found  questionable,  including  his  cavalier  treatment  of  reli¬ 
gion,  why  did  the  brunt  of  the  tribunal’s  condemnation  fall  upon  his  love 
poetry,  principally  on  six  poems,  one  of  which,  “Lesbos,”  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  previously  without  having  aroused  any  particular  admiration  or 
alarm?  The  question  involves  Baudelaire’s  concept  of  love  and  its  relation 
to  the  taste  and  mores  of  his  time.  The  poems  must  be  re-examined  not 
individually  but  as  part  of  a  pattern  which  contains  the  various  facets  of 
Baudelaire’s  representation  of  love. 

Three  types  of  women  appear  in  Baudelaire’s  poetry.  Two  of  these  were 
interpretations  of  his  own  personal  relationships:  his  mistress,  the  volup¬ 
tuous  Jeanne  Duval,  and  his  friend,  Mme.  Sabatier,  whose  love  had  remained 
for  a  time  on  a  platonic  level.  The  femininity  of  Jeanne  evoked  powerful 
sensuous  imagery  of  form,  scent,  and  texture  in  his  poems;  the  other  be¬ 
came — until  she  succumbed  to  temptation — the  symbol  of  an  ideal,  less 
concretely  represented  but  suggesting  harmony  of  beauty  and  virtue,  and 
variability  of  emotional  appeal.  These  two  prototypes  created  a  duality  in 
his  love  poetry.  Passionately  possessive,  as  in  “La  Chevelure  or  Le 
Balcon,”  Baudelaire  reached  in  the  condemned  “Léthé,”  “Les  Bijoux,” 
and  “Les  Métamorphoses  du  vampire”  a  state  of  unrestrained  fascination 
for  the  animality  of  love  and  its  almost  chemical  enticement  as  experienced 
with  Jeanne.  Although  in  the  poems  making  allusion  to  Mme  Sabatier  the 
point  of  departure  was  the  spiritual  side  of  love,  the  unrequited  character 
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of  the  passion  was  expressed  in  even  more  intimate  and  indiscreet  terms. 
In  the  condemned  “A  Celle  qui  est  trop  gaie,”  the  poet  resorted  to  a  form 
of  verbal  sadism  as  if  to  punish  the  loved  one  for  her  elusiveness  and  inac¬ 
cessibility. 

Certainly  in  1857  when  the  cult  of  feminine  beauty  was  as  much  of  an 
obsession  as  it  is  today,  and  when  the  poets  vied  with  the  artists  in  the 
stark  vividness  of  their  representations,  the  erotic  imagery  of  Baudelaire 
could  not  in  itself  have  caused  astonishment.  It  is  not  their  lack  of  moral 
tone  that  made  these  poems  objectionable.  If  they  shock  it  is  because  in 
them  Baudelaire  equates  his  two  essentially  different  concepts  of  love  and 
reduces  them  to  the  same  basic  carnal  level.  While  in  terms  of  Jeanne,  the 
feminine  soul  is  entirely  circumscribed  within  physical  proportions  and 
made  an  object  of  play  or  a  form  of  narcotic  for  the  male,  Baudelaire’s  ideal 
love  fares  no  better;  the  poet  verbally  humiliates  and  violates  it  for  its  in¬ 
ability  to  provide  physical  satisfaction. 

With  the  perspective  of  a  hundred  years,  and  mindful  of  the  aesthetic 
taste  of  the  readers  of  the  Second  Empire,  whose  ideal  was  the  nude  Venus, 
the  sculptures  of  Pradier  and  Clésinger,  and  the  paintings  of  the  Pagan 
School,  one  is  inclined  to  conclude  that  what  proved  revolting  or  immoral 
in  these  four  poems  was  not  his  representations  of  love  but  the  utter  joyless¬ 
ness  of  his  approach  to  beauty  whether  on  a  physical  or  spiritual  plane.  In 
defending  his  poems  against  the  accusation,  Baudelaire  contended  that  his 
saving  grace  was  the  attitude  of  horror  he  conveyed  in  all  his  interpretations 
of  evil.  But  evil  is  a  deed  more  than  a  state.  In  these  poems  there  is  no 
actual  action  that  might  induce  horror  or  even  pity.  There  is,  however, 
perverse  intent:  the  poet’s  inclination  to  debase  the  object  of  his  attraction. 
It  is  this  will  to  defile  beauty  which  proved  distasteful  in  these  poems  de¬ 
spite  his  careful  artistry  of  words. 

There  is  still  a  third  love  expressed  in  Baudelaire’s  poetry:  the  equivocal 
love  traditionally  attributed  to  Sappho  and  her  women  disciples.  This  love, 
as  evidenced  in  the  other  two  condemned  poems,  created  the  most  contro¬ 
versy,  and,  curiously,  it  has  thereafter  remained  the  least  discussed  and 
analyzed  aspect  of  Baudelaire’s  poetry. 

It  is  a  strange  phenomenon  that  Sappho  has  come  to  symbolize  in  poetry 
the  peak  of  eroticism,  exhausting  the  normal  and  overflowing  into  the 
abnormal.  Poets  since  the  time  of  Ovid  and  Catullus,  all  the  way  to  Baude¬ 
laire,  Swinburne  and  Tennyson,  have  let  fall  on  Sappho  the  full  impact  of 
the  love  expressed  in  her  poems.  Her  ability  to  write  of  love  has  been  iden¬ 
tified  with  her  personal  capacity  for  love,  making  it  a  tall  order  when  one 
considers  that  the  fragments  handed  down  to  us  include  the  loves  of  im¬ 
patient  maidens,  frightened  brides,  dreamy  youths,  and  passionate  bride¬ 
grooms.  With  feminine  flexibility  of  emotion — sometimes  incomprehensible 
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to  men — Sappho  was  able  to  personify  each  of  her  characters  as  they  sang 
of  love.  But  they  were  roles  which  she  played,  transforming  her  from  woman 
to  man,  from  virgin  to  youth,  as  the  circumstances  of  her  love  song  suggest. 
In  each  instance  her  writing  has  a  tone  of  authenticity  but  is  never  lasciv¬ 
ious.  Since  the  poetic  object  of  masculine  love  is  more  apt  to  offer  aesthetic 
variations  than  that  of  woman,  Sappho  aimed  at  this  broader  scope  by 
shifting  at  times  her  point  of  perspective.  She  adroitly  conjured  up  images 
of  limbs  on  soft  cushions,  tender  feet,  rosy  arms,  soft  hands,  lovely  hair, 
etc.  However,  this  dramatic  technique,  so  subtly  inherent  in  her  lyricism, 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the  Greek  comic  writers  as  well  as  by 
most  of  her  modern  European  readers,  who  have  taken  her  poetic  trans¬ 
figurations  literally  and  interpreted  them  as  masculinity  of  taste  or  inclina¬ 
tion.  The  basic  reason  for  this  ambiguity,  no  doubt,  is  that  love  poets 
rarely  dissociate  the  real  from  the  impersonal,  and  traditionally  their 
lyricism  has  a  strong  autobiographical  character.  It  is  their  love  life,  the 
lips  they  have  known  or  desired,  the  heart  they  have  sought  or  possessed, 
and  no  other.  Ovid,  alone,  suggested  the  blamelessness  of  Sappho’s  hypo¬ 
thetical  loves.  Not  so  Baudelaire,  nor  any  of  the  other  artists  of  his  time  who 
were  interested  in  Sappho.  For  them  she  was  not  so  much  a  poet  as  an 
unorthodox  prototype  of  love.  The  author  of  “Lesbos”  did  not  reflect  on 
the  imprecise  and  tender  purity  of  expression  in  poems  of  Sappho  such  as 
her  “Hymn”  to  Venus  and  the  shorter  fragments;  like  his  contemporaries 
he  went  to  legend  and  not  to  the  text  for  his  inspiration. 

In  Baudelaire’s  “Lesbos”  Sappho  is  two  things:  lover  and  poet.  As  lover 
she  lures  her  disciples  into  dangerous  erotic  paths  and  remains  the  patron 
saint  of  unconventional  love;  but  paradoxically — although  he  does  not 
sense  this  incongruity  in  his  poem — Baudelaire  reminds  us  that  she  fell 
victim  to  the  natural  love  of  woman  for  man  and,  despairing  of  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  her  lover,  threw  herself  into  the  sea.  As  poet,  she  gives  fame  and 
enchantment  to  the  island  of  her  birth  and  leaves  it  a  symbol  of  the  full 
gamut  of  sensuality.  The  poem  with  its  haunting  refrains  has  the  hypnotic 
effect  of  a  love  elixir  and  is  prohibitive  of  logical  explanation.  But  if  we  were 
to  set  aside  Baudelaire’s  elegiac  empathy  with  the  island  of  Lesbos  and  its 
heroine  in  order  to  look  at  the  poem  with  a  dispassionate  eye,  we  might 
find  in  it  a  curious  confusion  about  Sappho  and  the  nature  of  her  love. 
Sappho  is  pictured  as  “mâle,”  yet  gives  proof  of  extreme  femininity  in  com¬ 
mitting  suicide  for  love  of  a  man.  Under  these  dramatic  circumstances,  the 
word  “mâle”  appears  incongruous  if  taken  literally  as  it  was  by  the  tribunal 
which  condemned  the  poem.  But  we  come  much  closer  to  the  true  sense  of 
the  word  if  we  consider  Baudelaire’s  use  of  it  in  reference  to  Sappho  as  a 
typically  masculine  reaction  to  extraordinary  intellectual  capabilities  in  a 
woman.  Judging  by  the  personality  of  the  poet  and  the  nature  of  his  asso- 
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ciations  with  women,  he  comprehended  the  physical  and  spiritual  attributes 
of  a  woman  but  did  not  appreciate  the  intellectually  creative.  The  attitude 
which  he  reveals  in  calling  Sappho  “mâle”  is  also  evidenced  in  his  deroga¬ 
tory  remarks  about  George  Sand  and  is  confirmed  by  a  generalized  state¬ 
ment  elsewhere  that  in  his  opinion  an  intellectual  woman  is  “un  homme 
manqué”  who  could  be  loved  only  by  a  pervert. 

The  two  poems  about  “Femmes  damnées,”  one  of  which  was  included 
among  the  condemned,  give  no  more  evidence  than  “Lesbos”  that  Baude¬ 
laire  was  particularly  destined  by  nature  to  write  of  Lesbian  loves.  His 
language  is  suggestive  and  tantalizing,  but  suggestive  of  what?  A  close 
scrutiny  of  the  two  poems  reveals  that  Baudelaire’s  “poor  sisters”  were 
actually  suffering  from  narcissism  and  fear  of  sex.  These  delicate,  alluring 
creatures  cling  to  each  other  because  they  are  wary  of  the  realities  of  love 
and  prefer  to  them  the  transparent  pleasures  of  the  illusion.  They  sense  the 
touch  of  man  to  be  brutal  and  satisfy  themselves  with  the  lighter  touch  of 
woman.  Their  wrong  is  that  they  thus  deviate  from  nature — which  implies 
that  they  are  basically  normal.  Theirs  is  the  song  of  regret,  apprehension 
and  frustration — a  far  cry  from  both  nineteenth-century  literary  com¬ 
prehension  of  Lesbianism  and  twentieth-century  physiological  expla¬ 
nations  of  inversion.  In  the  works  of  many  of  the  artists  of  the 
nineteenth  century  Lesbianism  served  to  represent  heightened  sensu¬ 
ality  in  woman.  In  Théophile  Gautier’s  Mlle  de  Maupin  the  hero¬ 
ine’s  apparently  perverted  tendencies  are  eventually  explained  as 
sexual  impatience,  and  her  erotic  imagination,  nostalgia  and  roman¬ 
tic  ardor  are  at  the  end  requited  through  normal  channels  of  love. 
In  contrast,  Baudelaire’s  erotics  anticipate  no  ultimate  joy  in  regularized 
relationships.  On  the  other  hand,  in  representing  their  love  attitude  Baude¬ 
laire  did  not  intend  to  accept  it  within  the  bounds  of  nature’s  normal 
patterns  as  Gide  has  done  in  Corydon. 

In  a  conversation  between  Gide  and  Proust  as  reported  in  Gide’s  Journal, 
Proust  expressed  the  belief  that  Baudelaire  was  an  invert.  Gide  answered 
that  he  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  be  able  to  receive  Baudelaire  into 
the  fold  but  was  skeptical  of  Proust’s  contention.  Indeed,  Baudelaire’s 
portrait  of  his  frightened  maidens  gives  little  intimation  of  being  a  reflection 
of  the  poet’s  own  experience.  If  his  women  are  “damned”  it  is  because  they 
they  are  not  following  the  true  dictates  of  their  nature.  It  is  their  common 
inhibitions  that  attract  them  to  each  other  and  make  them  flee  conventional 
love.  Baudelaire’s  verbal  composition  contains  neither  the  self-conscious 
manner  of  Proust  nor  Gide’s  evangelistic  convictions  on  the  subject.  If 
Baudelaire  wrote  of  Lesbianism  at  all  he  had  a  practical  reason  and  at  the 
same  time  a  less  perceptible  psychological  one.  In  the  first  instance,  judging 
from  this  contemporaries’  as  well  as  his  own  testimony,  he  was  enough  of  a 
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journalist  to  recognize  a  subject  (or  a  certain  type  of  imagery)  that  might 
make  his  book  salable,  and  the  Sappho  theme  was  a  fad  of  the  moment. 
But  the  eye  that  was  sensitive  to  publicity  had  a  strange  contingency  with 
the  poet’s  vision  of  his  inner  self.  The  role  of  dandy,  which  in  his  self-search 
he  had  found  most  comfortable  to  assume,  was  to  be  best  represented  in  the 
characters  of  Delphine  and  Hippolyte.  Baudelaire  was  able  to  project  him¬ 
self  into  these  half-frightened,  half-daring,  self-adoring,  and  self-pitying 
fabrications  of  his  imagination,  whom  he  categorized  as  Lesbians  for  lack 
of  a  better  word,  but  who  were  as  far  removed  from  the  common  notion  of 
the  Sappho  image  pictorially  and  verbally  prevalent  in  mid-nineteenth 
century  as  they  are  from  our  own  understanding  of  the  term  today. 

“Femmes  damnées” — both  the  condemned  poem  and  the  supposedly 
more  innocuous  piece — are  for  Baudelaire  a  triumph  of  originality  such  as 
he  has  not  attained  even  in  his  famous  “Correspondances”  or  “Le  Voyage.” 
They  contain  images  of  love  unique  and  independent  of  contemporary 
models  and  of  personal  experiences.  He  owes  these  creations  to  no  one.  His 
technique  in  conjuring  them  bypasses  both  the  Parnassians’  objective 
realism  and  the  overplay  of  idealized  autobiography  so  dear  to  the  Romanti¬ 
cists  who  were  still  active  at  the  time.  Baudelaire  achieves  in  these  two 
poems  an  intermingling  of  the  sensuous  with  the  ideal  as  nowhere  else  in 
his  love  imagery.  He  translates  his  innate  delicacy,  his  unconscious  narcis¬ 
sism,  his  fear  of  love’s  accepted  rules  and  social  consequences  into  these 
ethereal  subjects,  prey  to  frenzied  but  uncertain  desires.  He  offers  his  own 
limitless  pity  to  their  furtive  aspirations  and  to  their  fear  of  passion.  Love 
is  not  debased  here,  nor  the  ideal  of  beauty  reduced  to  ludicrous  material¬ 
ism,  as  in  the  four  condemned  poems  in  which  there  were  allusions  to  real 
persons. 

Indeed,  if  an  injustice  was  done  to  Baudelaire  it  was  not  in  fining  him 
three  hundred  francs  but  in  associating  through  this  unfortunate  condemna¬ 
tion  four  poems  of  uneven  value  with  three  of  his  most  original  and  aestheti¬ 
cally  unusual  masterpieces.  For  it  is  in  “Lesbos”  and  the  two  poems  of 
“Femmes  damnées”  that  Baudelaire  reached  the  apex  of  his  love  poetry. 

In  liberating  love  from  good  and  evil,  and  in  detaching  it  from  social 
implications  and  real  life  models,  he  seems  to  metamorphose  his  own  com¬ 
plicated  human  entanglements  and  triumph  over  the  particular.  In  so 
doing,  he  transcends  the  irritating  and  sometimes  monotonous  duality  of 
his  love.  Instead,  the  physical  and  the  spiritual  are  molded  into  each  other 
to  create  a  single  melancholy  pattern  as  sensuality  proves  unsatisfying  and 
the  ideal  assumes  the  illusiveness  of  the  dream.  The  poetic  synthesis  thereby 
achieved,  ironically,  purges  his  work  of  whatever  ugliness  there  could  be 
found  elsewhere  to  serve  as  a  target  for  censorship. 

New  York  University 


Giraudoux  and  Big  Business:  an  Element  of 
Reminiscence  in  'Ta  Folle  de  Chaillot” 

by  Laurent  Le  Sage 

is  IT  DIFFICULT  TO  IMAGINE  Jean  Giraudoux  himself  as  one  of  the 
“mecs”  on  the  terrace  of  the  Café  Francis,  helping  to  plot  some  nefarious 
scheme  of  capitalistic  exploitation?  Forty  years  before  La  Folle  de  Chaillot 
was  presented,  however,  the  normalien  who  had  decided  not  to  become  a 
professor  was  entertaining,  at  least  for  a  brief  moment,  dreams  of  success 
in  big  business. 

In  those  pre-war  years  the  Latin  Quarter  had  gone  completely  “Yankee,” 
and  the  new  hero  of  the  BouP  Mich,  where  the  American  style  was  de 
rigueur,  was  the  business  tycoon.  The  youth  of  the  “Schools,”  impeccable 
in  their  “High-life”  attire  and  with  their  hair  plastered  down,  all  dreamed 
of  fortunes  amassed  through  financial  manipulation.  Nothing  more  natural, 
then,  than  that  young  Giraudoux,  back  from  spending  the  academic  year 
1907-8  at  Harvard  and  still  casting  about  for  something  to  do,  should 
turn  to  thoughts  of  business.  His  job  as  secretary  to  Bunau-Varilla,  son 
of  the  owner  of  Le  Matin,  paid  him  only  seven  louis  a  month.  His  writing 
and  publishing,  however  much  esteemed  in  Left-Bank  circles,  was  bringing 
in  no  money.  The  problem  of  a  living  had  yet  to  be  solved,  and  big  business 
seemed  worth  a  try.  In  the  eyes  of  his  friends,  Giraudoux  was  already 
something  of  a  capitalist.  He  knew  the  land  of  golden  opportunity  first 
hand — Mr.  Adams,  the  husband  of  his  American  friend,  was  urging  bim 
to  return  there.  Moreover  he  was  close  to  Bunau-Varilla,  and  must  have 
important  connections  with  great  brasseurs  d’affaires.  He  surely  had  a 
head  start  on  his  comrades. 

When  one  of  them,  young  Jean  de  Pierrefeu,  confided  to  him  his  own 
capitalistic  ambitions,  Giraudoux  condescendingly  let  it  be  known  just 
how  far  advanced  he  really  was.  “Mon  groupe,”  he  remarked  coolly,  “pos¬ 
sède  actuellement  la  majorité  dans  toutes  les  mines  du  Pérou  et  du  Chili 
et  fait  construire  pour  ses  besoins  un  chemin  de  fer  de  3.000  kilomètres.”1 
Pierrefeu  was  staggered,  for  Giraudoux’s  “groupe”  was  just  what  he  was 
seeking.  A  friend  of  his  had  some  copper  shares  to  place,  and  there  was  a 
fat  commission  in  it  for  Pierrefeu  if  he  could  find  a  buyer.  Giraudoux 
obligingly  arranged  an  interview.  To  the  two  chaps  who  followed  him  along 

1  Jean  de  Pierrefeu,  Comment  j’ai  fait  fortune  (Ed.  de  France,  1926),  p.  160. 
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the  carpeted  halls  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  into  a  room  where  two  foreign 
gentlemen  listened  politely  to  their  offer,  Giraudoux  seemed  a  “géant  des 
affaires.”  The  enterprise  ended  in  a  fizzle,  however,  for  it  turned  out  that 
the  businessmen  were  interested  only  in  an  option  on  the  stock. 

In  spite  of  Giraudoux’s  fine  connections,  we  may  suppose  that  his  flirta¬ 
tion  with  big  business  was  ultimately  no  more  fruitful  than  Pierrefeu’s.  It 
had  never  been  more  than  a  passing  fancy,  anyway,  and  Giraudoux  was 
not  over-worried  about  the  future.  As  he  remarked  to  his  former  lycée-mate 
Aucuy,  “Lorsqu’on  a  quelque  chose  dans  le  ventre,  un  jour  ou  l’autre  cela 
se  montre.”2  He  had  been  preparing  for  the  foreign  service  all  the  while, 
and,  after  passing  his  examination,  on  June  14,  1910,  he  assumed  his 
duties  as  élève  vice-consul  in  the  political  and  commercial  bureau.  But  the 
nostalgic  evocations  of  giants  of  industry  and  finance  that  one  encounters 
in  the  novels  of  the  1920’s — Moïse,  Dumas,  Bellita’s  husband — are  re¬ 
minders  of  Giraudoux’s  “crise  d’affaires.” 

Is  the  indictment  against  big  business  in  La  Folle  de  Chaillot  the  repudia¬ 
tion,  in  maturity,  of  a  youthful  folly?  That  would  be  to  take  the  “anti- 
capitalistic”  theme  of  the  play  too  seriously  or  too  literally.  It  is  primarily 
a  poetic  theme,  not  a  sociological  or  political  one.  And  that  would  suggest, 
also,  a  life-long  evolution  in  thought  and  conviction  which  is  neither  prob¬ 
able  nor  inferable  from  Giraudoux’s  other  writings.  I  imagine  that  the 
young  men  who  pleased  themselves  with  visions  of  vast  fortunes  made 
through  exploitation  could,  in  the  next  breath  and  by  the  working  of  the 
same  over-heated  poetic  imagination,  compose  ringing  denunciations  of 
the  capitalistic  system.  We  have  before  us  the  case  of  Pierrefeu,  who,  in 
1925  and  1926,  brought  out  two  books  which  combine  a  “lyrical  thrashing” 
of  capitalism  with  humorous  and  indulgent  recollections  of  the  pre-war 
“affairomanie”  in  the  Latin  Quarter.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  penitence 
for  the  blindness  of  youth  either  in  L’Anti-Plutarque  or  Comment  j’ai  fait 
fortune.  And  there  is  so  much  in  them  that  reminds  us  of  La  Folle  de  Chail¬ 
lot  that  the  latter  seems  to  be,  not  the  product  of  mature  reflection  upon 
social  and  economic  matters,  but  the  nostalgic  evocation  of  preoccupations 
common  to  the  youth  of  Giraudoux’s  generation,  which  Pierrefeu  recorded 
much  earlier. 

In  Comment  j’ai  fait  fortune  the  corporation  is  apostrophized  in  accents 
that  befit  a  prologue  to  the  Folle :  “Affairistes,  ...  vous  qui  frémissez 
d’enthousiasme  à  chaque  idée  originale,  vous  etes  les  pionniers  du  progrès, 
les  soldats  de  la  prodigieuse  aventure  industrielle  que  vit  notre  civilisation 
moderne.  Comme  les  Pères  des  missions  se  répandaient  jadis,  brûlants  de 
zèle,  dans  les  pays  barbares  pour  y  porter  la  lumière  de  la  foi,  vous  vous 

s  Jean-Marc  Aucuy,  La  Jeunesse  de  Giraudoux  (Spid,  1948),  p.  158. 
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prodiguez  infatigablement  sous  le  signe  de  la  Société  anonyme,  prêchant 
l’Evangile  du  Capitalisme  triomphant.  .  .  .”3 

Pierrefeu  treats  his  subject  generally  with  the  ironic  eloquence  we  note 
in  the  Folle.  And  at  times  with  a  turn  of  expression  that  seems  pure  Girau¬ 
doux:  “Parmi  les  cellules  de  désorganisation  dont  l’activité  met  en  péril  le 
corps  débilité  de  la  France,  la  cellule  capitaliste  est  la  plus  dangereuse. 
Tous  les  ferments  nocifs  qu’une  aristocratie  sécrète  dans  un  pays  s’y  trou¬ 
vent  condensés,  à  un  degré  de  virulence  incroyable.”4  The  shade  of  Richelieu 
is  speaking,  for  Pierrefeu  has  summoned,  by  means  of  a  table-turning 
medium,  the  ghosts  of  great  men  to  analyze  the  ills  that  beset  the  country. 
Here  is  an  amusing  invention  that  in  itself  recalls  Giraudoux’s  literary 
devices.  But  what  one  notices  first — after  the  thought  expressed — is  the 
image  which  might  have  come  from  Giraudoux’s  own  pen.  Pierrefeu  agrees 
with  the  ghost,  declaring  that  the  whole  social  scene  is  a  puppet-show  in 
which  the  modern  robber  barons  of  industry  and  finance  pull  the  strings 
behind  the  politicians  and  journalists.  “La  France  est  aux  mains  d’une 
véritable  féodalité  à  qui  nous  payons  un  lourd  tribut.  Entre  tous  les  beati 
possidentes,  ils  sont  les  plus  redoutables  parce  que  leur  avidité  est  sans 
borne.”  Aurélie  will  interpret  their  greediness  differently.  When  Pierre 
says,  “Ils  ont  la  puissance.  Ils  ont  l’or,  et  ils  sont  avides!”  the  Countess 
replies,  “Avides!  Alors  ils  sont  perdus!  S’ils  sont  avides,  ils  sont  naïfs.”6 

Giraudoux  must  have  known  Pierrefeu’s  work  just  as  Pierrefeu  knew 
his.  They  were  old  acquaintances  from  the  Pension  Laveur  in  the  days 
when  they  were  both  contributing  frothy  bits  to  little  magazines.  Simon 
le  pathétique  first  appeared  in  L’Opinion  (1914)  to  which  Pierrefeu  con¬ 
tributed  book  reviews.  He  would  later  review  several  of  Giraudoux’s 
novels.  In  the  small  world  of  the  Latin  Quarter  and  newspaper  circles,  it  is 
likely  that  even  after  the  war  the  two  men  continued  to  encounter  each 
other  frequently,  and  on  the  terrace  of  some  café  would  pursue  their  talk 
about  big  business.  Pierrefeu’s  books  may  actually  have  grown  out  of  such 
conversations.  In  L’Anti-Plutarque  (1925)  there  is  a  portrait  of  a  tycoon 
that  is  strikingly  like  the  picture  Giraudoux  draws  of  Dumas  in  the  frag¬ 
ment  Le  Signe  (1922).  Achille  Fournier  was  “petit,  laid,  avec  un  crâne 
plat  d’homme  des  cavernes  sur  une  face  réjouie  d’Auvergnat.”6  Dumas 
was  “petit,  barbu  et  sarcastique.”7  Fournier,  as  director  of  Creusot  steel, 
ruled  over  120  or  130  subsidiaries  and  150,000  workers.  Dumas  directed 
the  factories  and  mines  of  France.  Of  its  iron  production  of  5,313,000  tons, 

3  Pierrefeu,  p.  176. 

4  L’Anti-Plutarque  (Ed.  de  France,  1925),  p.  165. 

6  La  Folle  de  Chaillot,  Act  I. 

6  L’Anti-Plutarque,  p.  175. 

7  La  France  sentimentale  (Grasset,  1932),  p.  140  (“Le  Signe,”  pp.  138-154). 
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Dumas’  mines  produced  4,800,000.  Fournier  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six 
when  his  automobile  was  struck  by  a  train.  Dumas  outlived  him  by  only 
a  year.  Stopping  his  automobile  near  Caudebec,  he  went  for  a  swim  and 
never  returned.  Who  the  prototype  of  these  two  heroes  is  I  do  not  know, 
but  he  sounds  common  to  both.  And  it  would  be  surprising  if  the  two 
authors  were  ignorant  of  each  other’s  sketch.8 

When,  in  the  1940’s,  Giraudoux  was  setting  the  stage  for  the  entrance 
of  Aurélie,  was  he  inspired  by  his  friend’s  earlier  description  of  the  knavish 
“affairistes”?  There  are  interesting  points  of  similarity.  For  one  thing, 
Pierrefeu’s  conspirateurs,  too,  meet  in  a  well-known  Parisian  restaurant— 
Weber’s,  on  the  rue  Royale.9  Giraudoux  would  have  only  to  move  his 
characters  to  Chez  Francis.  And  the  autobiographical  sketches  by  which 
each  of  Giraudoux’s  crooks  introduces  himself  could  have  come  right  out 
of  the  “Baedeker  du  succès”  described  in  Comment  j’ai  fait  fortune.  It  was 
an  idea,  writes  Pierrefeu,  of  our  comrade  Maurice  Genez  to  compile  the 
case  history  of  “arrivistes  sans  scrupules”  and  “triomphateurs  sans 
vergogne.”  By  their  concision  and  dry  irony,  these  vignettes  anticipate  the 
very  style  in  which  Giraudoux’s  rascals  will  describe  themselves: 

X  .  .  .,  employé  de  banque,  a  végété  jusqu’ à  trente  ans.  Séduit  la  fille  unique 
de  son  patron,  profitant  de  la  complicité  d’une  gouvernante  à  qui  il  promet  une 
forte  récompense.  Ce  coup  d’audace  fait  de  lui  le  directeur,  puis  l  associe  de 
son  beau-père.  En  1895,  son  intimité  avec  Mlle  Y  ...,  de  la  Comedie-Fran- 
çaise,  lui  vaut  l’amitié  de  Z  ..  .,  ministre  des  Finances,  qui  lui  accorde  une 
tranche  importante  de  l’emprunt  turc.  Sa  part  de  bénéfices  en  cette  affaire  est 
estimée  à  20  millions.  Aujourd’hui  X  ...  a  une  situation  de  tout  repos, 
censeur  de  la  Banque  de  France,  sénateur,  il  est  commandeur  de  la  Légion 
d’honneur. 

Durand,  membre  de  l’Institut,  serait  resté  un  modeste  professeur  d’histoire 
de  l’Art,  s’il  n’avait,  dans  une  affaire  retentissante  de  faux  tableaux  où  il 

8  Mrs.  Agnes  Raymond,  who  first  brought  Pierrefeu’s  books  to  my  attention,  has 
it  on  oral  authority  that  Achille  Fournier  is  not  a  fictitious  name,  but  that  such  a 
person  was  actually  director  of  the  Creusot  works.  (See  her  unpublished  doctoral 
dissertation,  La  Pensée  politique  de  Giraudoux  [Middlebury,  1954,  p.  43]).  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  verify  this  information.  He  may  be  the  Fournier  that  Paul 
Morand  speaks  of  in  describing  Giraudoux’s  “crise  d’affaires.”  “Son  camarade  de 
Normale,  Fournier,  venait  d’entrer  dans  la  grosse  industrie  et  cet  exemple  n ’était 
pas  sans  le  tenter.”  Souvenirs  de  notre  jeunesse  (Geneva:  La  Palatine,  1948),  p.  41. 
The  Catalogue  de  la  Librairie  Française  (1906-9)  lists  an  Achille  Fournier,  licencié-es- 
lettres  1908,  thesis:  Des  transformations  de  la  législation  sur  les  dessins  et  modèles 
industriels. 

9  L’Anti-Plutarque,  p.  171. 
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avait  été  appelé  comme  expert,  tiré  d’une  situation  périlleuse,  au  mépris  de  la 
vérité,  Kuntzmannstal,  le  richissime  marchand.  En  récompense,  proclamé 
urbi  et  orbi  le  premier  connaisseur  du  monde  par  la  tribu  des  antiquaires 
juifs,  a  gagné  beaucoup  d’argent  comme  conseiller  des  grands  collectionneurs, 
auxquels  il  signalait  les  pièces  rares,  autant  que  possible  authentiques,  de 
Kuntzmannstal  et  consorts.  L’Institut  est  venu  couronner  une  si  belle  carrière 
qui  n’a  jamais  dévié  de  la  voie  tortueuse.10 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  condemnation  in  principle,  there  is,  in  the  way 
both  writers  present  their  villains,  a  certain  measure  of  good-humored 
indulgence  and  perhaps  even  a  bit  of  wistful  connivance.  Giraudoux  is  not 
loath  to  give  one  of  them  his  own  name,  Jean-Hippolyte.  The  baron  Jean- 
Hippolyte  Tommard  had,  we  note  furthermore,  at  one  moment  in  his 
checkered  career  a  shadowy  connection  with  the  lycée  Janson  de  Sailly. 
That  is  where  in  1905  Giraudoux  began  and  ended  his  teaching  career — 
three  days  in  all.  Such  little  details  strengthen  the  impression  of  chuckling 
reminiscence  that  permeates  the  first  act.  Perhaps  Giraudoux  consciously 
or  unconsciously  owes  something  to  Pierrefeu’s  books.  What  appears  certain 
is  that  he  is  drawing  on  his  memories  of  a  time  when  they  both  were  ex¬ 
periencing  their  “crise  d’affaires,”  and  who  knows  but  that,  in  sketching 
the  baron  Jean-Hippolyte,  Giraudoux  may  have  been  imagining — just  for 
fun — what  he  might  have  become  had  not  diplomacy  and  literature  cut 
short  his  fling  in  the  world  of  speculation? 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

10  Comment  j’ai  fait  fortune,  pp.  44-45. 


Edmond  Jaloux  and  his  Contemporaries 

by  J.  Kolbert 

OF  EDMOND  JALOUX  as  a  literary  critic,  Robert 
Poulet  recently  said,  “C’était  le  meilleur  témoin  et  le  meilleur  commenta¬ 
teur  de  la  première  moitié  du  vingtième  siècle.”1  Indeed,  if  Jaloux’s  reputa¬ 
tion  survives  the  purgatory  that  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  fate  of  so  many 
writers  upon  their  death,  he  will  in  all  likelihood  be  remembered  as  a  dis¬ 
coverer  and  prospector  of  new  talent.  Outstanding  for  his  defense  of  foreign 
authors  in  France,  he  was  equally  a  defender  of  contested  authors  and 
controversial  movements  at  home.  Jaloux  was  a  sincere  friend  who  was 
ever  willing  to  advise,  aid,  and  guide  his  fellow  writers,  the  literary  public, 
and  the  publishers  of  his  era.  His  half-century  career  as  a  novelist  and 
literary  critic  represents  extraordinary  willingness  to  tolerate  what  is  new 
and  different  and  an  attitude  of  sympathetic  support  for  the  young  writers 
of  his  day  who  demonstrated  promise  and  talent.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
the  years  between  1922  and  1940,  when  he  acted  as  chief  literary  critic  of 
Les  Nouvelles  Littéraires. 

Jaloux’s  public  support  of  young  creative  artists  could  almost  always  be 
taken  for  granted;  his  columns  and  essays  were  regarded  by  many  as  a 
sanctuary  for  new  faces  and  novel  ideas  in  literature.  When  he  died  in 
1949,  it  was  in  the  circles  of  the  young  men  that  he  was  most  sorely  missed. 
A  comment  by  André  Fraigneau  seems  best  to  summarize  the  piercing 
sadness  felt  by  many  concerning  the  departure  of  a  man  who  had  so  often 
given  the  upstart  writer  his  first  chance,  his  earliest  push,  his  initial 
self-confidence  : 

Je  dis  .  .  .  toute  la  reconnaissance  que  nous  devons,  nous  qui  fûmes  “jeunes 
romanciers ,”  à  un  homme  dont  la  viçilance  intellectuelle,  l  amour  des  livres,  le 
goût  de  la  découverte,  la  générosité  furent  toute  la  vie.  Et  quels  secours  j’avais 
trouvés  .  .  .  dans  ses  conseils,  dans  l’amitié  égale  qu’il  avait  bien  voidu  m  ac¬ 
corder  depuis  mes  débuts .2 

The  discovery  of  a  previously  unknown  writer  is  perhaps  the  most  satis¬ 
fying  experience  in  the  life  of  a  literary  critic.  Jaloux  had  a  lion’s  share  of 
such  experiences.  Spurred  on  by  what  Henri  Mondor  once  referred  to  as 

1  Robert  Poulet,  “Les  Livres  et  La  Vie,”  Rivarol,  No.  161  (February  12-18,  1954),  6. 

2  André  Fraigneau,  “Débuts  dans  l’autre  monde,”  Paroles  Françaises  (September 

3,  1949),  p.  1. 
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his  “désir  d’etre  le  premier,”  he  demonstrated  a  rare  intuitive  perception 
in  tracking  down  those  authors  who  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  most  likely 
to  resist  the  corrosive  forces  of  changing  times  and  fickle  tastes. 

On  scanning  the  thousands  of  articles  which  Jaloux  wrote  regularly  for 
Les  Nouvelles  Littéraires,  Le  Temps,  L'Eclair  and  other  publications,  we 
note  with  surprise  the  frequency  with  which  he  was  willing  to  “go  out  on 
a  limb”  and  pass  judgment  on  his  contemporaries.  It  is  a  truism  in  the 
history  of  the  arts  that  judgment  of  one’s  contemporaries  is  the  most 
hazardous  task  a  critic  must  face;  with  Jaloux,  however,  this  axiom  almost 
ceases  to  have  validity.  He  was  the  first,  or  among  the  first,  to  proclaim 
boldly  that  such  artists  as  Rilke,  Gide,  Proust,  Julien  Green,  André  Breton, 
Sartre,  Giraudoux,  Virginia  Woolf,  and  Katherine  Mansfield  were  no 
ordinary  writers  and  would  live  for  posterity. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  the  position  of  the  critic  of  “L’Esprit  des  Livres” 
in  respect  to  some  of  the  important  authors  of  his  lifetime.  Jaloux  was 
virtually  the  first  to  recognize  the  importance  of  André  Gide.  When  merely 
a  lad  of  lycée  age,  Jaloux  could  already  presage  Gide’s  importance  in  the 
development  of  twentieth-century  letters.  At  the  time  of  his  first  meeting 
with  Gide,  Jaloux,  then  eighteen  years  old,  was  profoundly  moved  by  his 
first  encounter  with  Les  Cahiers  d’André  Walter  and  Le  Voyage  d’Urien. 
When  he  first  gazed  on  Gide,  he  did  not  doubt  that  he  stood  in  the  presence 
of  a  genuine  literary  giant.  In  1896,  Gide  paid  an  unheralded  visit  to 
Jaloux’s  home  in  Marseilles,  anxious  to  meet  the  young  man  a  local  book- 
dealer  had  characterized  as  the  “événement  littéraire”  of  the  southern 
port  city.  The  budding  critic  vividly  describes  the  occasion  of  this  first 
meeting  : 

Quelques  jours  après  l’apparition  d’Une  Ame  d’Automne  [Jaloux’s  first 
collection  of  poetry]  je  me  trouvais  chez  moi,  un  jeudi  .  .  .  quand  on  sonna; 
la  femme  de  chambre  introduisit  un  grand  homme  mince,  à  la  fois  hardi  et 
gêné,  qui  dit,  en  entrant,  d’une  voix  sifflante  et  dentale:  “Je  suis  André  Gide.” 

Si  quelque  météore,  à  la  fois  fulgurant  et  fabuleux,  eût  éclaté  dans  la  pièce, 
je  n’eusse  pas  été  plus  ébloui.  André  Gide  faisait  partie  de  cet  Olympe  auquel 
j’avais  voué  ma  vie  intellectuelle} 

Jaloux’s  attachment  to  this  “Olympean”  figure  was  not  of  the  ephemeral 
sort  and  actually  survived  five  decades  of  strenuous  literary  activity  by 
both  writers.  Even  in  his  final  articles  the  critic  continued  to  express  glow¬ 
ing  thanks  to  the  creator  of  Ménalque  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
enriched  the  entire  literary  scene  during  the  twentieth  century. 

3  Edmond  Jaloux  (hereafter  cited  as  EJ),  Les  Saisons  littéraires  (Fribourg:  Li¬ 
brairie  de  l’Université,  1942),  I,  160-161. 
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In  1896  Jaloux’s  enthusiasm  for  Gide  was  indeed  a  rare  sentiment.  In 
fact,  when  Le  Voyage  d’Urien  and  Paludes  had  first  appeared  in  a  limited 
edition  of  300  copies,  even  these  were  not  quickly  exhausted.  When  Les 
Nourritures  terrestres  finally  appeared  one  year  later,  a  scant  handful  of 
young  men  of  literary  breeding  had  the  requisite  perspicacity  to  realize 
the  true  worth  of  this  work.  According  to  Jaloux  there  were  only  six  who 
comprised  this  elite:  Henri  Ghéon,  Jacques  Copeau,  Charles  Chanvin, 
Eugene  Rouart,  André  Ruyters,  and  Jaloux.  A  little  later,  Jean  Schlum- 
berger  and  Roger  Martin  du  Gard  joined  this  group  of  young  enthusiasts. 
Immediately  following  the  publication  of  Les  Nourritures,  Jaloux  wrote 
the  first  important  study  to  appear  on  André  Gide;  it  was  printed  in  L’ In¬ 
dépendance  Républicaine  de  Marseille  on  June  26,  1897.  In  this  article, 
which  launched  Jaloux’s  career  in  literary  criticism,  the  nineteen-year-old 
youth  spoke  with  the  self-confidence  of  a  well  established  critic.  With  a 
most  ardent  passion  he  argued  in  Gide’s  favor.  Jaloux’s  precocity  is  evident 
in  the  following  paragraph: 

C’est  avec  une  joie  profonde  que  j'accepte  de  parler  aujourd’hui  des  Nour¬ 
ritures  terrestres.”  C’estun  des  plus  beaux  livres  que  je  connaisse ;  c  est  celui,  peut- 
être  que  nous  attendions  avec  le  plus  d’impatience  et  dont  nous  avions  le  plus 
besoin;  il  vient  à  son  heure  et  je  crois  qu’il  aura  une  très  grande  influence.  Il 
témoigne  de  quelque  chose  d’ absolument  nouveau  dans  la  pensee,  et  il  se  pour¬ 
rait  que  la  littérature  du  siècle  prochain  subisse  l’influence  de  Ménalque, 
héros  des  Nourritures,  comme  la  littérature  de  ce  siècle  a  subi  celui  de  Werther 
et  de  René. 


In  subsequent  passages  in  the  same  essay  he  treated  the  themes  of  dis¬ 
ponibilité,”  “ferveur,”  the  exaltation  of  life,  the  importance  of  the  in¬ 
stantaneous  present,  and  many  of  the  other  notions  which  have  long  since 
been  widely  accepted  as  characteristic  of  the  thought  of  André  Gide.  But 
it  was  not  merely  the  philosophy  of  life  expounded  by  Gide  in  Les  Nour¬ 
ritures  terrestres  which  impressed  Edmond  Jaloux,  for  he  was  perhaps  the 
first  to  acclaim  the  superiority  of  Gide’s  stylistic  artistry,  which  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  “un  des  plus  admirables  morceaux  de  prose  française  que  je 
sache— prose  noble,  éloquente,  passionnée,  sublime - ”  The  flaming  en¬ 

thusiasm  of  the  youthful  critic  reached  its  height  at  the  conclusion  of  his 

article  : 

Louerai-je  chez  ce  poète  un  don  précieux  de  toujours  renouveler  ses  sujets, 
d’évoluer  sans  cesse  vers  le  mieux,  dirai-je  avec  quelle  harmonie  le  fond  s  accorde 
avec  la  forme ?  Sans  plus  insister,  il  me  suffit  de  reconnaître  en  lui  un  grand 
écrivain.  Je  sais  de  nombreux  esprits  qui  ont  été  bouleversés  par  les  Nourii- 
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tures  terrestres,  j’en  fais  mon  évangile.  Tout  ce  que  je  dirai  de  mon  admira¬ 
tion  sera  trop  faible  en  face  de  ce  que  je  sens.  J’ai  voulu  pourtant  indiquer  ce 
livre  comme  le  signe  d’un  admirable  renouveau  littéraire.  .  .  .  De  beaux  temples 
vont  s’édifier  vers  la  Beauté.  Nous  attendons  maintenant  avec  une  profonde  et 
joyeuse  espérance  ceux  qu’ André  Gide  construira. 

In  subsequent  articles  his  enthusiasm  for  this  writer  was  gradually  tem¬ 
pered  by  the  kind  of  moderation  imposed  by  maturity;  nevertheless,  he 
continued  to  promote  each  of  Gide’s  other  works. 

Perhaps  we  should  not  overestimate  the  weight  of  this  first  article  on 
Gide,  since  it  appeared  in  a  newspaper  few  of  whose  subscribers  resided 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  metropolitan  area  surrounding  Aix  and  Marseille; 
yet  it  would  be  unfair  to  Jaloux  to  overlook  the  fact  that  Gide’s  reputation 
had  hitherto  not  reached  any  large  public.  His  name  was  slow  in  manifest¬ 
ing  itself,  and  in  the  year  1897  he  was  a  relatively  unknown  writer.  Gide 
realized  the  importance  of  the  voice  of  Jaloux,  for  more  than  three  decades 
later  the  author  of  Les  Nourritures  dedicated  his  work  L’Ecole  des  femmes 
to  the  critic  of  “L’Esprit  des  Livres,”  in  memory  of  their  stirring  conversa¬ 
tions  of  1896. 

In  the  case  of  another  contemporary,  Marcel  Proust,  Jaloux’s  role  in 
paving  the  way  for  the  acceptance  of  the  various  volumes  of  A  la  recherche 
du  temps  perdu  is  not  so  easy  to  measure.  With  Proust  too,  however,  Jaloux’s 
support  may  have  been  a  strong  contributory  factor.  One  can  safely  state 
that  during  Proust’s  lifetime  no  writer  admired  him  more  sincerely  and 
none  recognized  his  genius  sooner  than  did  Jaloux.  From  1892,  when  he 
first  discovered  Proust,  until  1953,  when  a  collection  of  his  studies  on 
Proust  was  published  posthumously,  Jaloux’s  record  is  one  of  unswerving 
loyalty  to  what  he  regarded  as  one  of  his  most  valuable  causes. 

Jaloux  claims  to  have  been  among  the  first  few  to  have  discovered  Proust, 
having  read  some  scattered  reveries  and  passages  which  Proust  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1892  in  La  Revue  Blanche  and  later  incorporated  in  Les  Plaisirs 
et  les  jours.  Jaloux  recaptured  this  thrilling  event  as  follows: 

Ce  fut,  dans  cet  état  de  grâce  [his  recent  discovery  of  Mallarmé’s  “Hérodi- 
ade  and  Régnier  s  Trèfle  noir],  que  je  rencontrai,  un  jour,  sous  une  signature 
inconnue,  de  courts  fragments  de  prose;  observations  sur  la  vie  mondaine, 
raccourcis  d’une  psychologie  déjà  proustienne,  petits  poèmes  sur  la  mer  ou  le 
souvenir,  qui  rappelaient  le  Spleen  de  Paris.  Ce  sont  quelques-unes  de  ces 
rêveries  qu’on  trouve  dans  les  Plaisirs  et  les  jours.4 

Even  at  this  early  date  in  Proust’s  career  Jaloux  already  knew  that  the 
voice  of  this  unknown  writer  would  someday  reverberate  loudly  throughout 

4  EJ,  Avec  Marcel  Proust  (Paris:  La  Palatine,  1953),  pp.  14-15. 
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the  literary  world.  In  1896,  with  the  appearance  of  Les  Plaisirs  in  its 
entirety,  illustrated  lavishly  by  Madeleine  Lemerre  and  printed  in  a  deluxe 
volume,  Jaloux’s  enthusiasm  for  Proust  became  so  overwhelming  that  he 
could  not  later  keep  from  mailing  him  a  copy  of  his  own  first  piece  of 
published  prose,  Le  Triomphe  de  la  frivolité,  containing  an  exuberantly 
phrased  dédicace.  Proust’s  reply  is  an  indication  that  Jaloux  was  among  the 
first  few  to  be  aware  of  his  production  at  the  turn  of  the  century:  “Je  suis 
toujours  un  peu  étonné  que  quelqu’un  ait  lu  Les  Plaisirs  et  les  jours.  Mon 
éditeur  m’a  assuré  que  personne  n’était  venu  lui  demander  cet  ouvrage. 
Il  faut  qu’il  exagère  un  peu.  Mais  on  serait  déjà  très  heureux  d’écrire  pour 
un  seul  lecteur  exquis  comme  vous  êtes.”6 

Du  côté  de  chez  Swann  too  was  quite  unnoticed  by  the  public  at  large. 
Again  Jaloux  was  spontaneous  in  his  immediate  recognition  of  this  author’s 
supremacy  as  a  novelist.  In  fact,  Jaloux  wrote  a  laudatory  essay  soon  after 
the  publication  of  each  of  Proust’s  volumes.  In  1919  he  fought  strenuously 
to  have  Proust  crowned  by  one  of  the  leading  literary  juries,  and  when 
Proust  was  awarded  the  Goncourt  prize  later  that  year,  Jaloux’s  con¬ 


gratulatory  article  appeared  in  almost  total  isolation  in  the  midst  of  a  sea 
of  loud  protests.  Indeed,  it  was  in  this  article  that  he  credited  this  novelist 
with  having  “completely  renovated”  the  modern  novel  and  with  having 
changed  our  conception  of  human  psychology  as  it  is  reflected  in  literature. 
Three  years  later,  while  there  were  still  some  who  were  either  unwilling  or 
unable  to  acknowledge  the  magnitude  of  Proust’s  contribution,  Edmond 
Jaloux  proclaimed  in  U  Eclair  (September  7,  1922),  during  the  course  of 
his  first  study  on  Sodomme  et  Gomorrhe,  that  “A  la  recherche  du  temps  perdu 
risquera  bien  de  paraître  un  jour  le  plus  extraordinaire  monument  que 
l’on  ait  dressé  à  la  nature  humaine,  depuis  les  Essais  de  Montaigne  et  les 
Confessions  de  Jean-Jacques.”  With  deep  conviction  he  also  wrote:  “Il 
est  hors  de  doute  que  les  romans  de  Marcel  Proust  ne  soient  le  grand 
événement  littéraire  que  les  manuels  auront  à  enregistrer  entre  l’année 
1914  et  les  suivantes.”7  When  Proust  died  in  1922,  still  receiving  fewer 
accolades  than  he  merited,  one  reads  in  the  columns  of  “L’Esprit  des 
Livres”  that  he  was  “le  grand  homme  de  notre  génération.”8  This  judg¬ 
ment  appears  more  striking  when  one  notes  that  Le  Temps  retrouvé  had 
not  even  been  published  yet,  and  according  to  more  cautious  critics  Proust’s 

position  was  not  definitively  secure. 

During  the  course  of  five  decades,  Jaloux’s  interpretations  of  Proust 

s  Proust  writes  this  in  a  letter  to  EJ,  dated  simply  “dimanche  1903,”  and  reprinted 


in  the  appendix  of  Avec  Marcel  Proust,  p.  117. 

6EJ  L’Esprit  des  livres,  Série  I  (Paris:  Plon,  1923),  p.  151. 

7  EJ  “Deux  Notes  sur  Sodomme  et  Gomorrhe,”  L’Eclair  (September  7,  19  ),  p. 
3  Samé  article  reprinted  with  some  additions  in  L’Esprit  des  livres,  Série T,  pp.  179  ff. 
s  EJ,  “La  Mort  de  Marcel  Proust,”  Les  Nouvelles  Littéraires,  No.  6  (November 

25,  1922),  1. 
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underwent  slight  modification  as  he  reread  the  various  volumes  of  A  la 
recherche.  First  he  viewed  Proust  as  the  author  who  probed  more  deeply 
than  anyone  else  into  the  inner  folds  of  the  human  conscience,  and  who  left 
some  of  the  most  fearless  analyses  of  human  sentiment,  especially  those  of 
love  and  jealousy.  Later  Jaloux  regarded  him  primarily  as  an  admirable 
observer  and  painter  of  society.  Finally,  Jaloux  looked  upon  Proust  as  an 
outstanding  poet  in  prose.  In  fact,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  Jaloux  was 
the  first,  or  one  of  the  first,  to  point  to  the  poetry  in  Proust.  It  is  in  his 
studies  on  A  la  recherche  du  temps  perdu  that  this  literary  critic  developed 
some  of  his  most  interesting  theories  on  a  subject  which  was  dear  to  him, 
la  poésie  du  roman. 

Avec  Marcel  Proust,  published  four  years  after  Jaloux’s  death,  contains 
articles  written  by  him  during  the  second  two  decades  of  this  century. 
Many  of  the  aspects  of  Proust’s  works  later  explored  by  scholars  were 
already  indicated  in  these  early  chapters.  One  of  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  the  book  is  the  appendix,  in  which  are  reprinted  Proust’s  letters  to 
Jaloux.  They  reflect  a  warm  personal  relationship  between  both  men.  In 
one  of  these  missives  Proust,  with  his  usual  flattery,  writes: 

A  chacun  vous  prenez  sa  parole  la  plus  belle,  la  plus  lourde  de  sens,  son 
plus  pur  lingot,  celui  que  seul  vous  étiez  capable  de  découvrir  dans  l’inconnu 
des  œuvres  illustres.  . .  .  Grâce  à  vous  une  phrase  de  moi  risque  de  durer.  .  .  . 
Ce  ne  sont  pas  des  phrases  minces,  mais  des  bouquins  interminables,  que  les 
miens.  Mais  j’aime  le  beau  Destin  (fate)  que  vous  leur  faites? 

The  American  Proustian  authority,  Professor  Philip  Kolb,  summarized 
Jaloux’s  role  in  the  development  of  Proust’s  career  in  the  following  manner: 

Thus  his  intelligent  appreciation  of  Proust’s  work,  as  the  successive  volumes 
appeared,  was  to  become  an  important  factor  in  the  comprehension  of  Proust 
by  the  reading  public.  Among  Proust’s  contemporary  critics,  Jaloux  was 
doubtless  the  one  who  best  understood  and  interpreted  A  la  recherche  du  temps 
perdu.  ...  On  the  whole,  J aloux’s  analyses  and  comments  remain  among  the 
most  penetrating  we  have  on  Proust.10 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Jaloux’s  relations  with  the  third  great  French  writer 
of  this  century,  I  aul  Valéry.  Again,  one  notes  Jaloux’s  early  discovery  of 
Valéry  and  his  lifelong  support  of  his  works.  Jaloux  allegedly  had  his  first 
contact  with  Valéry ’s  work  during  the  years  1894  and  1895,  when  his 

9  EJ ,  Avec  Marcel  Proust,  pp.  50-51.  Proust’s  letter  to  EJ  is  dated  only  “1922.” 

10  Philip  Kolb,  “Review  of  Avec  Marcel  Proust,”  The  Romanic  Review ,  XL VI  No 
1  (February  1955),  68. 
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close  friend  Joaquim  Gasquet  consented  to  publish  in  his  little  review  in 
Aix,  La  Syrinx,  a  few  scattered  poems  by  the  then  unknown  poet  who 
signed  his  name  Paul -Ambroise  Valery.  This  admirable  verse  left  an  in¬ 
delible  imprint  in  the  memory  of  the  sixteen-year-old  Jaloux:  in  the  year 
of  his  death  he  was  still  reciting  some  of  the  lines  from  memory.11  In  1896 
a  few  additional  items  by  Valery  appeared  in  the  ephemeral  Parisian  review, 
Le  Centaure,  among  which  figured  “Eté”  and  “La  Soirée  avec  Monsieur 
Teste.”  Speaking  of  his  earliest  encounter  with  the  first  of  these,  Jaloux 
wrote  candidly:  “Je  n’ai  jamais  oublié  l’émotion  que  j’ai  ressentie  quand 
j’ai  lu  ces  vers  magnifiques.  .  .  .  Ces  vers  étaient  pour  moi  les  plus  parfaits 
qu’on  puisse  lire  et  je  le  pense  encore  aujourd’hui  [1949]. ”12  During  the 
nineties,  Jaloux  points  out  in  Les  Saisons  littéraires  (Vol.  II,  p.  266)  that 
Valéry  was  virtually  unknown,  except  to  a  few  sensitive  souls:  e.g.,  Mio- 
mandre,  Gilbert  de  Voisins,  Gasquet,  and  himself.  Following  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  La  Jeune  Parque  in  1917,  every  poem,  every  volume,  every  'plaquette 
that  came  from  the  pen  of  Paul  Valéry  received  constant,  assiduous  con¬ 
sideration  in  Jaloux’s  weekly  columns.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  fallacious 
to  claim  that  Jaloux’s  support  of  Valéry  was  a  determining  factor  in  the 
latter’s  career,  as  it  may  have  been  in  that  of  Gide,  Proust,  and  others. 
Valéry’s  popularity  with  the  large  literary  public  was  almost  inexplicably 
explosive  for  a  poet  of  so  complex  a  nature  and  of  such  high  caliber.  He 
hardly  needed  praise  from  Jaloux.  Yet  Henri  Mondor  relates  (in  a  personal 
interview  at  his  home  in  Paris,  August  1,  1954)  that  Jaloux  was  one  of 
several  Parisian  critics  who  had  together  decided  soon  after  World  War  I 
to  champion  the  cause  of  a  poet  who  could  succeed  Mallarmé  and  who  was 
of  his  stature.  The  sudden,  concerted,  and  aggressive  campaign  they 
launched  may  in  part  explain  Valéry’s  rise.  Furthermore,  one  should  not 
underestimate  the  importance  to  a  writer  of  constant  public  support  in  so 
influential  a  weekly  as  Les  Nouvelles  Littéraires— support  given  during  a 
period  of  twenty  years  by  one  of  the  most  respected  authorities  of  con¬ 
temporary  letters. 

||One  is  tempted  to  mention  also  Jaloux’s  ability  to  presage  Maunac’s 
future  after  reading  his  first  novels.  Upon  reading  La  Chair  et  le  Sang, 
Jaloux  wrote  as  follows:  “Lorsque  M.  François  Mauriac  aura  atteint  toute 
se  maturité,  je  crois  qu’il  écrira  des  romans  tout  a  fait  remarquables. 
One  may  also  cite  Jaloux’s  initial  reaction  to  Julien  Green’s  first  work, 
Mont  Cinère.  He  issued  the  following  prediction:  “[Mont  Cinère  est]  une 
œuvre  d’une  si  grande  portée  et  qui,  je  le  répète,  nous  apporte  la  révélation 

11  EJ,  Les  Saisons  littéraires  (Paris:  Plon,  1950),  II,  260  ff. 

12  EJ,  Les  Saisons  littéraires,  II,  262. 

«  EJ,  “François  Mauriac,  romancier,”  preface  to  Mauriac’s  Le  Romancier  et  ses 
personnages  (Paris:  Correa,  1952),  p.  16. 
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d’un  romancier  qui  prendra  place  parmi  les  meilleurs.  Il  est  bien  rare,  en 
effet,  qu’on  soit  en  présence  d’un  tel  début.”14  And  in  defending  Green’s 
other  novels,  especially  in  the  case  of  Léviathan,  Jaloux  continued  to  pro¬ 
mote  Green’s  career  in  the  face  of  what  he  termed  “une  certaine  résistance 
de  la  critique.”16  Furthermore,  when  Jaloux  first  read  Sartre’s  earliest 
novel,  La  Nausée,  a  work  decried  by  some  as  sheer  pornography,  he  cou¬ 
rageously  defended  the  book  as  an  important  piece  of  philosophical  writing. 
“Il  faut  admettre,”  Jaloux  wrote,  “que  M.  Jean-Paul  Sartre  est  un  des 
écrivains  les  mieux  doués  de  la  nouvelle  génération  et  que  son  premier 
livre,  qui  est  un  roman  absolument  autonome,  pourrait  bien  laisser  une 
trace  durable  dans  l’évolution  littéraire  de  notre  époque.”16  Similarly  ac¬ 
curate  estimates  were  made  by  Jaloux  when  he  first  encountered  so  many 
other  important  works:  e.g.,  Montherlant’s  Les  Célibataires,  Lacretelle’s 
Silbermann,  André  Breton’s  Nadja,  the  poetry  of  Milosz,  Giraudoux’s 
Siegfried  et  le  Limousin,  and  others. 

Because  of  this  critic’s  remarkable  understanding  of  problems  related 
to  young  writers  and  because  of  his  uncommon  faculty  for  detecting  new 
talent,  two  publishers,  Emile-Paul  (1924-1929)  and  Bernard  Grasset 
(1923-1926),  appointed  him  director  of  two  series  of  publications,  both 
called  “La  Collection  Edmond  Jaloux.”  It  was  his  mission  to  select  out  of 
the  teeming  production  of  France  the  most  promising  authors.  Here  is  only 
a  sample  of  the  works  which  first  appeared  under  the  aegis  of  Jaloux’s 
sponsorship:  Raymond  Radiguet’s  Le  Diable  au  corps,  Jean  Giraudoux’s 
Siegfried  et  le  Limousin,  Montherlant’s  Le  Songe,  the  earliest  titles  of 
André  Maurois,  Emile  Baumann,  Jean  Cassou,  and  others. 

But  not  only  was  Jaloux  in  sympathy  with  the  needs  of  the  contemporary 
writers  in  France;  with  equal  devotion  he  waged  a  valiant  campaign  to  win 
a  wide  French  audience  for  so  many  foreign  authors  whom  he  either  dis¬ 
covered  single-handedly  or  in  whose  discovery  he  participated.  He  will  be 
remembered  as  the  advocate  in  France  of  such  outstanding  causes  as  those 
of  Rilke,  Hofmannsthal,  Kafka,  Mann,  Virginia  Woolf,  Aldous  Huxley, 
James  Joyce,  Katherine  Mansfield,  Charles  Morgan,  and  Clemence  Dane’. 

If  one  must  find  a  fault  in  Edmond  Jaloux’s  positive  attitude  towards 
his  contemporaries,  it  is  that  he  was  excessively  generous  and  occasionally 
defended  the  works  of  writers  who  have  since  faded  into  oblivion.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  to  his  credit  that  one  cannot  find  in  his  prolific  production 
a  single  case  in  which  he  disparaged  a  writer  who  was  later  acclaimed  by 
the  literary  public.  One  week  before  his  death,  Jaloux  himself  admitted 

14  EJ,  Perspectives  et  personnages:  L'Esprit  des  livres,  Série  III  (Paris:  Plon,  1931), 
p.  250. 

16  EJ,  D'Eschyle  à  Giraudoux  (Fribourg:  Egloff,  1946),  p.  273. 

16  EJ,  “La  Vie  Littéraire,”  Le  Jour  (May  20,  1938),  p.  3. 
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to  the  guilt  of  what  Jean  Cassou  once  called  his  “surestimation”  of  certain 
writers.17  In  his  final  piece  of  correspondence,  an  unpublished  letter  written 
to  Madame  Yanette  Delétang-Tardif  at  Lutry,  Switzerland,  on  August  11, 
1949,  Jaloux  confided,  “Hélas!  il  y  a  bien  longtemps  de  cela  que  j’ai  loué 
des  livres  qui  ne  méritaient  que  l’oubli  où  ils  sont  tombés!  C’est  le  châti¬ 
ment  de  l’indulgence,  car  tout  a  sa  punition — même  nos  vertus — surtout 
nos  vertus.”  No  doubt,  however,  if  Jaloux’s  life  had  continued,  his  in¬ 
stinctive  sympathy  for  the  young  artist  embarking  upon  his  career  would 
not  have  permitted  him  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  utterances  of  a  single  man 
of  talent  and  promise. 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

17  Jean  Cassou,  “Edmond  Jaloux  et  ses  illusions,”  Les  Nouvelles  Littéraires,  No. 
515  (August  20,  1932),  2. 


Seminar  Papers  on  Voltaire 

[As  part  of  the  seminar  on  Voltaire,  at  the  University  of  California,  in  the 
fall  of  1956, 1  imposed,  as  the  general  topic  for  the  term  papers,  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  sources  of  the  Dictionnaire  philosophique  pertinent  to  the 
history  of  religion.  The  three  reports  here  presented  happen  to  produce  the 
most  interesting  conclusions;  they  have  been  reduced  in  length  and  put 
into  English.  For  other  papers  (on  miracles,  St.  Peter,  Zoroaster,  etc.), 
representing  equally  good  topics,  the  necessary  source  books  were  not 
available,  and  the  time  limitations  prevented  further  investigation;  for 
the  same  reason,  no  attempt  was  made  to  locate  previous  scholarship  on 
the  topics  in  question.  The  subjects  were  chosen  by  the  students  from  a 
wide  variety  of  suggestions,  and  developed  through  repeated  comments  in 
class  on  the  work  in  progress.  The  basic  class  text  of  the  D.  P.,  the  Garnier 
edition  reproducing  variants  down  to  1769,  was  compared  systematically 
with  later  augmented  versions  (Kehl,  Beuchot)  and  with  the  Encyclopédie, 
revealing  scores  of  feasible  dissertation  subjects  probably  not  yet  “done.” 
The  papers  were  edited  by  Mrs.  Nichols  and  again  by  myself.  Francis  J. 
Carmody ] 

The  Article  "Conciles”:  Sources  and  Presentation 

by  Frederic  Jenkins 

T 

HE  ARTICLE  “Conciles”  was  first  published  in  1767,  revised  ex¬ 
tensively  for  the  edition  of  1771,  and  again  for  the  Kehl  edition  of  1785. 
Since  this  last  date,  all  three  versions  have  been  printed  together,  as  three 
sections  of  one  article,  III,  II  and  I  respectively.  Voltaire  quotes  directly 
oi  indirectly  twenty -two  historical  sources,  named  either  in  the  text  or  in 
the  notes.  The  great  majority  of  the  sources,  however,  are  cited  to  give 
authoritative  weight  to  the  reporting  of  certain  minor  details  connected 
with  several  particular  councils. 

Two  sources  merit  special  attention,  the  Histoire  ecclésiastique  of  Claude 
Fleury,  in  36  volumes,  published  between  1691  and  1743,  and  Le  Grand 
Dictionnaire  historique,  compiled  by  Louis  Moréri;  these  works  were  pre¬ 
sumably  considered  authoritative  at  that  time,  and  can  therefore  represent 
the  historical  facts. 

Voltaire  undoubtedly  drew  on  many  sources  that  he  does  not  name,  but 
he  relied  heavily,  for  his  article  “Conciles,”  on  Fleury,  and  even  more  on 
IMoiéii.  In  several  instances,  Voltaire  has  copied  passages  word  for  word 
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from  Fleury,  with  only  an  occasional  deviation  in  verb  tense  or  word  order. 
Briefly,  considering  Fleury  and  Moréri  as  a  point  of  departure,  we  mean  to 
show  that  the  basic  faults  of  Voltaire’s  presentation  may  be  categorized 
somewhat  as  follows:  1]  carelessness;  2]  misrepresentation;  3]  ridicule 
directed  at  a  given  council.  The  last  two  types,  clearly  interrelated,  are 
not  always  both  present  in  the  account  of  a  given  council.  The  first  type  is 
the  least  striking  of  the  three,  and  is  apparent  only  in  three  instances,  that 
is  regarding  the  councils  of  449  and  451  and  in  the  contradictions  between 
statements  found  in  different  sections  of  the  major  article.  Examples  of  the 
other  types  are  plentiful: 

1]  false  interpretations.  Regarding  the  first  canon  of  1414,  which  was 
directed  exclusively  against  the  three  popes  who  laid  claim  to  the  papal 
chair  at  that  time,  Voltaire  would  have  us  believe  that  the  benefit  (or 
rather  the  detriment)  of  the  lowliest  Catholic  was  intended. 

2]  insertion  of  fact  not  pertinent.  Empress  Irene  played  a  large  rôle  in  787, 
but  Voltaire  adds  that  ten  years  later  she  had  her  own  son’s  eyes  blinded. 

3]  attempt  to  belittle.  To  this  effect,  Voltaire  fails  to  mention  the  council’s 
more  important  decisions,  such  as  the  establishment  of  the  Index  at  the 
Council  of  Trent,  or  the  statement  regarding  1139  that  “on  n’y  fit  presque 
rien.” 

4]  emphasis  on  the  less  important  councils.  Voltaire  persists  in  this  attack 
despite  his  introductory  remarks  to  each  of  the  three  sections,  that  he  will 
take  up  only  the  more  important  councils.  According  to  Moréri,  we  have 
no  record  of  the  decisions  of  842,  yet  Voltaire  discusses  it  in  two  sections. 
The  councils  of  789  and  1537  are  not  even  listed  by  Moréri  among  the 
significant  synods. 

5]  selection  of  minor  fact,  correctly  but  not  pertinently.  The  number  of 
delegates  in  1179  included  302  Latin  bishops  and  one  Greek  abbot,  true  but 
intended  to  be  ludicrous. 

6]  insistence  on  the  evil  effects  of  certain  decisions.  The  council  of  1245  led 
indirectly  to  thirty  years  of  conflict  between  Pope  and  Emperor. 

7]  sarcastic  remarks.  “Tous  les  conciles  sont  infaillibles,  sans  doute;  car 
ils  sont  composés  d’hommes.  Il  est  impossible  que  jamais  les  passions,  les 
intrigues,  l’esprit  de  dispute,  la  haine,  la  jalousie,  le  préjugé,  1  ignorance 
régnent  dans  ces  assemblées.” 

The  third  major  tendency,  that  of  outright  ridicule,  also  takes  several 
forms: 

1]  play  on  words.  In  1274  there  were  “soixante  et  dix  gros  abbés  et  mille 
petits;”  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  is  confused  with  physical  appearance. 

2]  mockery  of  fact.  There  is  doubt  regarding  the  number  of  bishops  in 
attendance  in  325;  Voltaire  scoffs  at  Saint  Hilary’s  reasoning  on  this  num¬ 
ber:  “318  évêques  est  pour  lui  un  nombre  saint  parce  que  c’est  celui  des 
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hommes  qui  accompagnèrent  Abraham  lorsque  victorieux  des  rois  impies.” 

3]  insistence  on  contradictions  between  councils.  Those  of  730,  754,  789  and 
794  forbade  adoration  of  effigies  in  churches,  those  of  787  and  842  reestab¬ 
lished  this  cult;  those  of  325  and  381  established  the  consubstantiality  of 
Jesus,  that  of  359  denied  it. 

4]  ridicule  of  ineffectual  decisions.  Pope  Eugene  IV  was  deposed  in  1431, 
but  he  excommunicated  the  members  of  that  council  in  his  own  group  of 
1438. 

5]  comparison  between  the  decisions  and  the  Scriptures.  Voltaire  remarks 
that  the  Bible  has  nothing  to  say  about  consubstantiality:  hence,  why 
discuss  it? 

6]  the  ridiculousness  of  the  debates.  In  449  feelings  rose  so  high  that  the 
delegates  came  to  blows.  In  1414,  the  serious  problems  of  murder,  rape, 
simony  and  sodomy  were  forgotten  for  discussions  of  the  stubbornness  of 
two  heretics.  In  553  the  debates  on  the  doctrines  of  three  bishops  prevented 
determination  of  the  number  of  Jesus’  wills. 

Voltaire’s  complete  contempt  for  the  councils  and  their  decisions  is 
adequately  summed  up  in  his  quotation  from  St  Gregory  of  Naziance,  who 
had  said:  “Je  crains  les  conciles,  je  n’en  ai  jamais  vu  qui  n’aient  eu  une 
bonne  fin;  l’esprit  de  dispute,  la  vanité,  l’ambition  y  dominent.”  To  which 
Voltaire  adds:  “Ce  saint  savait  que  les  Pères  des  counciles  sont  hommes.” 
The  inconsistencies  of  human  nature  are  perhaps  Voltaire’s  strongest 
argument  for  distrust  of  church  rites,  customs,  and  authority  in  general. 

The  Gospel  According  to  Voltaire 

by  Audrey  Bowyer 


T  OLTAIRE’S  ARTICLE  “Evangile”  appeared  in  the  1767  edition 
of  the  D.  P.  in  substantially  its  definitive  form.  Two  paragraphs  were 
added  in  1771  and  two  sentences  later.  The  article  was  signed  by  one  Abbé 
Tilladet,  presumably  a  fictitious  name,  intended  by  Voltaire  to  recall  that 
of  the  Abbé  Mallet,  who  wrote  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Encyclopédie, 
vol.  six,  1756.  This  erudite  and  somewhat  sanctimonious  article  urges  us  to 
accept,  by  faith  alone,  the  authenticity  of  the  four  canonical  gospels,  and 
refuse  the  others.  Its  pontifical  tone  was  an  invitation  to  Voltaire  to  invoke 
logic  and  reason. 

Voltaire  noted  his  principal  source,  the  first  chapter  of  the  Examen 
critique  des  apologistes  de  la  religion  chrétienne,  attributed  to  Nicholas 
Fréret,  secretary  of  the  Académie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres,  and 
published  in  1766.  It  is  also  attributed  to  Holbach:  Voltaire,  in  a  letter  to 
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d’Alembert  (Dec.  31,  1768),  says  that  he  knows  quite  well  the  identity  of 
the  author  of  this  book,  and  pledges  eternal  fidelity  to  him.  Regardless  of 
the  authorship,  the  arguments  appealed  enormously  to  Voltaire.  Sometimes 
he  quotes  Fréret  almost  verbatim,  at  others  he  refers  to  the  same  authorities 
in  the  same  context.  Where  Fréret  refers  us  to  St  Epiphanius  in  a  note, 
Voltaire  incorporates  the  reference  in  his  text.  The  twenty-four  pages  of 
Fréret  become  the  three  of  the  D.  P.,  condensed,  sharpened  and  biting. 

Fréret  begins  with  a  statement  of  purpose:  the  best  way  to  harm  the 
best  of  causes  is  to  uphold  it  with  faulty  arguments.  To  reduce  the  number 
of  unbelievers,  he  proposes  to  expose  the  weakness  of  the  proofs  of  the 
Christian  religion  as  they  were  at  the  time  commonly  set  forth.  Perhaps 
he  will  thus  inspire  some  other  writer  to  explore  such  matters  so  carefully 
that  disbelief  will  no  longer  be  possible.  Later  chapters,  more  and  more 
openly  atheistic,  reinforce  this  irony.  What  could  appeal  more  to  Voltaire? 
Fréret’s  appeal  to  pure  logic  and  reason  strikes  an  answering  chord.  The 
ignorant  and  credulous  may  believe,  but  the  scholarly  are  not  deceived  by 
claims  of  the  false  gospels.  And,  since  the  gospels  are  the  basis  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  it  is  essential  to  establish  their  authenticity  and  the  sincerity  of  their 
authors. 

Voltaire  picks  up  Fréret’s  statement  that  the  four  canonical  gospels  were 
unknown  for  several  centuries  after  the  death  of  Christ.  The  early  fathers, 
he  says,  never  quote  from  them,  while  they  do  cite  the  apocryphal  texts. 
Voltaire  refers  to  Fréret’s  authorities  and  uses  the  same  quotations.  The 
fact  that  he  went  no  further  than  Fréret  in  his  research  is  evident  in  that 
certain  of  these  authorities  do  not  say  what  Fréret  and  Voltaire  claim.  St 
Ireneus,  they  say,  never  quotes  from  the  canonical  gospels  ;  but  in  his  third 
book  Contra,  haereses  I  find  that  he  quotes  from  the  four  gospels  and  recog¬ 
nizes  their  authenticity.  Voltaire  transcribes  Fréret’s  quotation  from  St 
Clement,  verbatim;  he  does  not  include  Fréret’s  identification  of  the  quo¬ 
tation  with  the  Egyptian  gospel,  nor  mention  the  source,  St  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  Instead  of  adding  further  references,  he  sends  the  reader  for 
them  to  Fréret.  Voltaire,  however,  found  the  allusion  to  the  gospel  of 
Nicodemus  in  some  second  hand  source;  comparison  with  Fabricius’  Code x 
Apocryphus  Novi  Testamenti  (Hamburg,  1719)  reveals  certain  discrepancies, 
suggesting  possible  use  by  Voltaire  of  the  Abbé  Mallet’s  article  in  the 
Encyclopédie. 

Fréret  examines  at  length  the  testimony  of  Abbadie  concerning  the  age 
of  the  four  gospels;  Voltaire  agrees  that  Abbadie’s  proofs  are  insufficient, 
since,  as  Fréret  had  said,  the  same  arguments  could  be  used  to  prove  the 
authenticity  of  the  apocryphal  gospels.  Voltaire  dismisses  Abbadie  without 
quoting  him,  but  he  picks  up  one  idea  for  further  development.  Nobody, 
according  to  Abbadie,  would  willingly  become  a  martyr  for  the  sake  of  a 
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book  he  knew  to  be  false;  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  accuse  the  first  Chris¬ 
tians  of  having  fabricated  the  four  canonical  gospels.  Fréret  protests  that 
the  early  Christians  were  not  ready  to  die  for  the  sake  of  a  book,  but  for 
Christ;  and  who  else  would  have  written  false  books  supporting  Chris¬ 
tianity  but  the  Christians?  Obviously  they  were  not  loyal  to  Christian 
ethics.  Voltaire  continues  in  the  same  vein:  if  people  admit  that  men  died 
to  uphold  the  apocryphal  gospels  because  they  believed  them  to  be  true, 
they  must  also  admit  that  the  canonical  gospels  might  also  be  apocryphal. 
Voltaire  is  no  disciple  of  Abbadie,  but  he  does  not  pursue  the  argument  to 
the  point  of  Fréret’s  atheism.  Both  Abbadie  and  Fréret,  in  this  light,  are 
adversaries  of  Voltaire. 

Voltaire  may  have  found  his  purely  historical  facts  on  the  Gospels  in 
the  Abbé  Mallet’s  article  in  the  Encyclopédie ,  with  its  wealth  of  data  almost 
certainly  accurate  within  the  limits  of  contemporary  scholarship.  Mallet 
and  Eusebius  both  set  the  composition  of  the  four  gospels  within  fifty  years 
after  the  death  of  Christ.  Mallet  resorts  to  traditional  arguments:  one  must 
believe  in  the  authenticity  of  the  four  canonical  gospels  because  the  church 
and  the  fathers  have  always  believed  in  it,  and  such  unanimity  is  sufficient 
proof.  Without  naming  Mallet,  Voltaire  demolishes  his  arguments  with 
two  short  sentences  of  biting  satire  and  sarcasm:  “Il  est  d’autant  plus 
difficile  de  convertir  les  hérétiques  qu’ils  ne  croient  que  leur  raison.  Les 
autres  chrétiens  ne  combattent  contre  eux  que  par  la  voix  sainte  de  l’Ecri¬ 
ture:  ainsi  il  est  impossible  que  les  uns  et  les  autres,  étant  toujours  ennemis, 
puissent  jamais  se  rencontrer.” 

Dom  Calmet,  "qui  n’a  raisonné’  jamais  .  . 

by  Elisabeth  Nichols 

D  OM  AUGUSTIN  CALMET  (1672-1757),  celebrated  Benedictine 
theologian  and  historian,  devoted  his  life  to  historical  works  and  an  exegesis 
of  the  Bible.  He  ranked  first  among  Catholic  exegetes  during  his  lifetime, 
and  numerous  editions  and  translations  bear  witness  to  his  success.  In  our 
times,  his  theological  works  have  aged  and  are  less  frequently  consulted 
than  his  histories. 

According  to  evidence  in  hand,  Voltaire  knew  at  least  four  of  Calmet’s 
works.  We  find  allusions,  in  his  letters,  to  the  Histoire  universelle.  In  1741 
(ed.  Molland,  no.  1460)  he  asked  a  correspondent  to  send  him  two  books, 
including  the  title  just  named,  and  shortly  thereafter  stated  to  the  same 
pei son  that  he  had  found  it  a  mine  of  information.  Voltaire  knew  the 
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Dissertation  sur  l’apparition  des  anges,  for  the  D.  P.  alludes  to  it  several 
times.  In  the  article  “Résurrection”  Voltaire  states  that  Calmet  con¬ 
sidered  the  existence  of  vampires  as  proof  of  resurrection.  He  was,  finally, 
acquainted  either  with  Calmet’s  Commentaires  sur  l’ancien  et  le  nouveau 
testaments  or  with  the  Dissertations  tirées  des  Commentaires-,  the  latter,  an 
abridgment  of  the  former,  contains  the  introductions  for  each  book  of  the 
Bible,  but  not  the  commentaries.  The  D.  P.  alludes  frequently  to  Calmet’s 
dissertations  on  various  biblical  characters  or  to  his  prefaces  to  certain 
books  of  the  Bible.  For  example  the  article  “Apocryphe”  names  Calmet’s 
preface  to  “Tobie”  and  quotes  from  it.  Unfortunately  neither  the  Disserta¬ 
tions  nor  the  Commentaires  were  available  for  the  present  investigation; 
but  since  the  quotation  in  question  appears  neither  under  “Tobie”  nor 
“Apocryphe”  in  Calmet’s  dictionary,  we  assume  that  it  derives  from  one 
of  these  other  works. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Voltaire  knew  the  Dictionnaire  de  la  Bible,  for 
the  D.  P.  refers  to  it  by  name.  To  mention  only  one  example,  Voltaire 
sends  his  reader,  regarding  St.  Peter,  to  the  article  in  Calmet’s  dictionary, 
where  he  will  find  a  passage  by  “Nicéphore  Caliste.”  From  Calmet’s 
translation  of  this  passage,  Voltaire  presumably  quotes  parts  of  his  de¬ 
scription  of  the  saint. 

Voltaire  knew  Calmet  personally.  In  1754  he  wrote  to  him:  “Monsieur, 
la  lettre  dont  vous  m’honorez  augmente  mon  regret  d’avoir  quitté  votre 
respectable  et  charmante  solitude  ...”  But  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
were  intimate,  for,  between  first  mention  in  1741  and  Calmet’s  death,  he 
is  named  in  the  correspondence  only  six  times.  He  was  at  least  not  an 
obsession  of  the  order  of  Fréron. 

The  letters  revealed  Voltaire’s  private  opinion  on  Calmet.  In  gratitude 
for  having  been  received  by  him,  he  sends  a  gift  of  English  books  and  con¬ 
cludes:  “Je  vous  souhaite  une  meilleure  santé  que  la  mienne,  et  des  jours 
aussi  durables  que  votre  gloire  ...  Je  serai  toute  ma  vie  avec  le  plus  re¬ 
spectueux  et  le  plus  tendre  attachement,  monsieur,  votre,  etc.,  V.”  The 
letter,  though  formal,  is  one  of  respect.  Furthermore,  Voltaire  respected 
Calmet’s  writings.  As  previously  indicated,  his  correspondence  suggests 
that  he  found  them  mines  of  information.  At  the  close  of  his  inquiry  into 
the  nature  of  the  Histoire  universelle,  he  comments  on  Calmet:  “Il  me  semble 
qu’il  était  fait  pour  dire  mieux  que  les  autres  sur  ces  matières.”  In  answer 
to  the  author  of  a  Dictionnaire  antiphilosophique,  Voltaire  quotes  Cahnet 
to  confirm  an  argument.  The  enemy  had  evidently  said  that  Jephthah 
had  not  actually  sacrificed  his  daughter,  because  the  law  permitted  pro¬ 
posed  human  victims  to  be  redeemed  by  money  ;  V oltaire  insists  that  J eph- 
tbah  had  made  the  promise,  and  hence  fulfilled  it.  He  refers  his  enemy  to 
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Calmet’s  dissertation  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  vow,  and  to  the  law 
that  Calmet  cites,  which  orders  that  what  is  promised  to  the  Lord  shall 
not  be  redeemed  in  money,  but  shall  die. 

Meanwhile,  such  an  attitude  of  respect  is  not  the  rule  in  the  D.  P.  It 
seems  paradoxical  that  Voltaire,  who  respected  the  man  and  his  works  in 
his  correspondence,  should  make  him  the  butt  of  ironic  attack  in  the  D.  P. 
A  typical  example  appears  in  the  article  “Ciel  des  anciens:”  “Calmet,  qui 
a  compilé,  et  qui  n’a  raisonné  jamais  .  . Later  Voltaire  calls  him  “ce 
naïf  compilateur  de  tant  de  rêveries  et  d’imbécilités,  cet  homme  que  sa 
simplicité  a  rendu  si  utile  à  quiconque  veut  rire  des  sottises  antiques.”  He 
adds  elsewhere:  “Il  cite,  et  dans  son  métier  de  commentateur  les  citations 
ont  toujours  tenu  lieu  de  raisons.”  Calling  Calmet  a  compiler  is  no  insult; 
but  to  say  that  he  never  reasons  is  untrue.  The  choice  between  truth  and 
falsehood  with  relation  to  a  given  subject  demands  a  certain  agility  of 
mind.  Calmet’s  virtue,  according  to  his  biographers,  was  his  ability  to 
establish  a  grammatical  meaning  for  the  biblical  texts  and  the  truth  of  the 
Bible  without  getting  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  allegorical  and  mystical 
interpretations.  Being  a  churchman,  Calmet  was  bound  in  his  interpreta¬ 
tions  to  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent;  failure  to  question  orthodox 
dogma  does  not  constitute  lack  of  reason. 

Calmet  did  no  doubt  make  occasional  errors,  and  Voltaire  sought  them 
out  to  discredit  his  work.  Voltaire  points  out  that  Calmet  argues  for  a 
universal  flood  and  invokes  as  confirmation  the  assertion  that  bodies  have 
weight  in  air  because  the  air  presses  on  them.  He  concludes  that  Calmet 
is  no  physicist.  A  glance  at  Calmet’s  article  shows  that  Voltaire  para¬ 
phrases  it  correctly;  but,  as  an  admirer  of  Newton,  Voltaire  could  hardly 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  law  of  gravity;  hence,  by  emphasizing  the  tech¬ 
nical  error,  he  undermines  confidence  in  Calmet’s  scholarship. 

Another  of  Voltaire’s  methods  for  discrediting  Calmet  consists  in  the 
the  presentation,  as  mythical,  of  a  person  that  the  latter  would  consider 
real.  Such  is  the  case  when  Voltaire  avers  that  his  compiler  faithfully  reports 
the  opinion  of  those  who  have  tried  to  discover  Job’s  malady  as  if  Job  were 
a  real  person.  Now  Calmet,  seeking  to  establish  the  literal  truth  of  the 
Bible,  surely  wishes  to  prove  Job’s  historical  existence.  He  even  sets  the 
opinions  of  the  church  fathers  against  those  who  refuse  to  recognize  Job. 
In  the  present  instance,  Voltaire’s  attack  tends  to  reduce  confidence  in 
Calmet’s  documentation. 

Voltaire  at  times  goes  too  far  in  his  zeal.  Genesis  says,  and  Voltaire 
quotes,  that  Sara  was  the  half-sister  of  her  husband  Abraham;  meanwhile, 
according  to  Voltaire,  Calmet  says  that  she  could  very  well  have  been  his 
niece.  Were  this  true,  Voltaire  would  have  proven  that  Calmet  was  a  poor 
student.  Now  Voltaire  used  Calmet’s  article  “Sara”  as  his  source:  there 
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are  many  parallels,  the  same  quotations  from  Genesis  appear,  and  the  same 
opinions  of  the  church  fathers.  In  his  commentary,  Calmet  cites  some 
churchmen  to  the  effect  that  Sara  was  her  husband’s  niece;  but  he  adds 
that  he  follows  Genesis  in  his  belief  that  she  was  his  sister.  Voltaire  may 
have  misquoted  involuntarily,  but  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  he  was 
trying  to  misrepresent. 

Again,  at  moments,  Voltaire  softens  an  overly  harsh  statement.  In  his 
first  version  of  the  article  “David,”  he  speaks  of  the  hanging  of  Saul’s 
seven  grandsons  at  David’s  order,  and  thunders  against  Calmet:  “C’est  un 
plaisir  de  voir  comment  cet  imbécile  de  Dom  Calmet  justifie  et  canonise 
toutes  ces  actions  qui  feraient  frémir  d’horreur  si  elles  n’étaient  incroy¬ 
ables.”  This  is  pure  slander:  Calmet  neither  justifies  nor  canonizes,  but 
explains  David’s  cruelty  as  the  result  of  abandonment  by  the  spirit  of 
grace.  In  1771,  Voltaire  corrects  himself:  “Rendons  justice  à  Dom  Calmet: 
il  n’a  point  passé  les  bornes  dans  son  Dictionnaire  de  la  Bible  à  l’article 
David.”  Then  he  quotes  Calmet  correctly  and  says:  “Nous  ajouterons  que 
probablement  il  les  [David  and  his  excesses]  reconnut  tous,  car  ils  sont 
assez  nombreux.” 

One  might  explain  this  contrast  of  respect  and  vilification  by  further 
reference  to  Voltaire’s  correspondence.  In  his  letters  from  1763  to  1765, 
Voltaire  gradually  adopts  the  habit  of  signing  “écraser  l’inf .  this  reaches 
a  high  point  in  1764.  The  Calas  affaire  occurred  in  1762,  the  Sirven  affair 
in  1764,  the  year  of  “l’infâme,”  the  la  Barre  affair  in  1766.  Voltaire  began 
to  turn  his  attack  against  intolerance.  During  these  years  he  composed 
considerable  parts  of  his  D.  P.,  and  chose  to  vilify  Calmet,  in  spite  of  his 
true  opinions,  because  the  Benedictine  is  the  defender  of  the  dogmas  of 
the  Church.  There  is  no  better  way  to  “écraser  l’inf.”  than  to  cast  doubt  on 
his  competence. 
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The  Structure  of  “Madame  Bovary” 

by  Keith  Rinehart 

F 

JL  OR  THOSE  WHO  LIKE  to  discover  the  secrets  of  novelists,  the 
most  attractive  feature  of  Madame  Bovary  may  be  that  in  this  novel  Flau¬ 
bert  has  managed  to  express,  impersonally,  so  much  of  himself.  Lubbock 
has  noticed  the  skill  with  which  Flaubert  handles  point  of  view,  allowing 
the  inward  feelings  of  the  characters  to  blossom  without  sentimentality 
and  presenting  the  exterior  impressions  without  cynicism.  Toward  the 
title  character,  Emma  Bovary,  he  seems  most  sympathetic  even  when  he  is 
most  disgusted.  When  Flaubert  announces,  as  he  does  in  a  published  letter, 
that  he  is  Madame  Bovary,  the  psychological  or  autobiographical  interest 
in  the  novel  is  heightened:  the  sympathy  and  self-disgust  unfold  themselves 
in  the  novel  without  special  pleading.  There  are  no  concealed  excuses.  The 
well-known  mot  juste  embodies  the  right  feelings,  the  true  observation;  and 
Flaubert,  though  objective,  is  never  disinterested — hence  the  psychological 
tension. 

But  neither  the  skillful  treatment  of  perspective  nor  the  autobiographical 
content  is  the  chief  merit  of  Madame  Bovary.  The  psychological  tension  is 
there,  expanded  like  a  rainbow  around  its  hidden  center,  but  the  novel’s 
beauty — which  is  apparently  so  simple,  like  the  rainbow’s — is  the  product 
of  a  structure  not  evident  to  the  casual  eye  at  all.  The  “center”  has  very 
little  to  do  with  the  structure,  and  if  all  we  knew  of  Flaubert  were  Madame 
Bovary,  the  novel  would  still  stand  as  a  classic.  The  secret  lies  in  the  art  of 
its  construction. 

Why  is  the  title  character  not  introduced  in  the  first  chapter?  Why  is  the 
reader  given  a  rapid  review  of  Charles’  life  and  introduced  to  two  other 
Madame  Bovarys — Charles’  mother  and  the  first  wife — before  meeting 
Emma  Bovary  and  beginning  the  action  of  the  novel?  The  structural  signif¬ 
icance  of  the  first  chapter  is  to  explain  Charles’  early  life,  chiefly  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  women  in  his  life,  an  influence  that  does  so  much  to  explain  his 
subsequent  relationship  with  Emma.  The  first  chapter  is  the  first  part  of  a 
“framing  device”  within  which  the  action  of  the  novel — Emma  Bovary’s 
action — is  contained,  but  the  “framing”  nature  of  the  first  chapter  is  seen 
only  in  retrospect  from  the  last  chapter  of  the  novel.  By  itself,  the  first 
chapter  may  seem  to  be  a  weak  opening,  having  a  mild  interest  of  its  own 
but  nothing  of  the  strength  that  a  plunge  into  the  main  action  would  have, 
the  use  of  a  “complete  frame”  is  unusual  in  novels,  even  those  employing 
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what  may  be  called  a  “framing  device”:  Jane  Austen,  for  instance,  though 
meticulous  in  wrapping  up  her  story  in  the  final  chapter,  usually  begins  her 
novels  with  immediate  action.  Structually,  the  difference  is  that  Charles 
serves  as  a  “platform”  for  the  action;  none  of  Jane  Austen’s  heroes  or 
heroines  has  this  function. 

In  the  use  of  this  device  Flaubert  exercises  the  same  care  that  has  been 
so  often  noted  in  his  choice  of  words.  The  first  chapter  runs  quickly,  though 
not  breathlessly,  over  the  significant  features  of  Charles’  life  before  Emma. 
It  is  closely  packed;  scenes  and  concrete  details  are  judiciously  interspersed 
with  paragraphs  of  exposition — his  youth,  his  studies,  his  first  marriage  and 
after  practice  as  a  physician.  His  character  is  firmly  established  by  the  end 
of  the  first  chapter.  Emma  is  not  introduced  until  the  second  chapter.  The 
first  chapter  of  the  novel  is  eleven  pages  long;  the  last  chapter  is  also  eleven 
pages  long.  Although  Emma  dies  two  chapters  before,  she  is  not  buried 
until  the  next  to  the  last  chapter.  The  last  chapter  runs  at  about  the  same 
speed  and  is  as  compact  as  the  first.  Before  Emma,  after  Emma:  Charles 
is  shown  in  prospect  and  retrospect,  a  secure  foundation  for  the  main  action 
and  its  significance. 

This  extraordinary  use  of  the  framing  device  as  “platform”  gives  the  first 
clue  to  the  structure  of  Madame  Bovary.  So  careful  of  even  physical  sym¬ 
metry — the  number  of  pages  used  for  both  the  opening  and  the  concluding 
chapters  is  identical — Flaubert  shows  the  nature  of  his  craftsmanship, 
indicates  that  the  structure  of  this  novel  may  be  seen  even  in  its  physical 
proportions — so  many  pages  to  this,  so  many  chapters  to  that,  until  it 
seems  that  the  physical  symmetry  is  intentional  and  that  physical  structure 
is  correlated  with  literary  structure.  The  three-part  physical  structure 
suggests  the  triangle  or  pyramid,  the  key  to  the  literary  structure  of  the 
narrative. 

The  three  parts  of  Madame  Bovary  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
change  in  scene.  Part  I  gets  the  novel  under  way  and  shows  the  early 
married  life  of  Charles  and  Emma  in  Tostes.  Part  II  gives  the  middle  years 
of  their  marriage  in  Yonville-L’Abbaye.  Part  III,  the  final  years  of  the 
marriage,  shows  Emma  mainly  in  Rouen,  though  she  resides  with  Charles 
at  Yon  ville  and  both  end  their  lives  there.  In  each  case  the  change  of  scene 
results  from  her  illness — slight  and  capricious  in  the  change  from  Tostes 
to  Yon  ville,  more  serious  and  deep-rooted  in  the  change  from  Yonville  to 
Rouen.  These  moves  make  one  uneasy,  convey  in  terms  of  geographical 
distance  as  well  as  literary  structure — in  the  shift  from  part  to  part — the 
unrest  that  Emma  feels.  The  first  move  temporarily  arouses  hope:  maybe 
Emma  will  find  a  more  satisfactory  life  in  Yonville.  The  second  suggests 
desperation:  Emma  can  only  come  to  grief  in  Rouen — but  she  may  yet 
exemplify  the  romantic  dictum,  “The  world  well  lost  for  love.”  The  im- 
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pending  tragedy  might  find  its  classic  dénouement  in  romance  triumphant 
over  the  petty  bourgeois  world,  though  that  world  will  exact  its  impotent 
revenge  on  the  bodies  of  the  lovers.  However,  if  Emma  seems  heroic  at  this 
point,  the  illusion  does  not  last.  For  neither  by  changing  places,  nor  by 
soaring  into  romance  nor  by  fluttering  in  the  grasp  of  sordid  intrigue  can 
Emma  escape. 

The  main  action  of  the  novel  is  a  flight  from  the  commonplaces  of  life 
into  a  world  that  never  was.  Made  ready  by  reading  novels  (a  fact  which 
has  its  own  ironic  humor)  and  the  stirrings  of  her  own  nature,  Emma  is 
liberated  from  the  farm,  the  peasantry,  and  her  father’s  house  by  Charles’ 
offer.  She  sees  before  her  an  escape  from  the  coarseness  of  the  country 
folk  and,  not  so  clearly,  the  rosy  mists  of  love  in  a  more  refined  sphere. 
She  drifts  toward  her  honeymoon  expecting  that  delight,  that  devotion  of 
which  the  poets  have  written — and  finds  the  first  Madame  Bovary’s 
withered  bridal  bouquet.  She  feels  the  lyric  impulse  within  her,  but  she 
meets  no  corresponding  rapture  to  catch  her  up  into  the  seventh  heaven  of 
true  lovers.  Charles  has  no  such  rapture,  no  comprehension  of  it,  no  aware¬ 
ness  that  it  is  required  or  that  it  exists.  His  delight  is — -for  Emma — domes¬ 
tic,  commonplace,  dense.  As  a  result,  Emma  turns  to  the  society  of  Tostes 
to  see  what  she  can  make  of  it. 

The  first  attempt  sees  her  flying  high:  an  invitation  to  the  chateau, 
extended  by  its  noble  host  and  providing  entree  into  noble  society,  sets  a 
kind  of  standard  throughout  the  novel.  Emma  drags  Charles  along  with 
her,  painfully  aware  of  his  social  deficiencies.  Flaubert  shows  Charles’ 
physical  discomfort:  the  pants  too  tight  across  the  belly;  the  trouser  straps 
awkward  for  dancing;  the  five  hours  bolt  upright  watching  whist;  and  the 
relief  when  Charles  pulls  his  boots  off  and  releases  his  feet.  Emma,  however, 
waltzes  for  the  first  time,  so  beautifully  that  all  notice  it.  Her  partner,  a 
viscount,  inspires  in  her  the  first  stirrings  of  that  rapture  which  she  has 
been  looking  for.  The  ball  at  the  chateau  completely  unsettles  her  for  her 
daily  life;  she  returns  home  to  dismiss  the  old  servant  for  “impertinence,” 
to  neglect  her  house,  to  coddle  herself  with  little  luxuries,  and  to  moon 
about  the  viscount,  now  in  Paris.  “She  wished  at  the  same  time  to  die  and 
to  live  in  Paris.” 

The  ball,  with  its  lingering  memories  of  the  viscount,  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  event  in  Part  I.  It  has  its  parallel  elsewhere — at  the  end  of  Part  II 
and  in  Part  III,  the  theatre  party  in  Rouen  and  the  subsequent  love  affair 
with  Leon.  But  Part  II  shows  more  clearly  the  parallelism  of  structure;  Part 
II  is  a  pyramid  within  the  larger  pyramid  of  the  novel.  In  her  flight  from 
the  commonplace,  Emma  in  Yon  ville  meets  the  chief  bourgeoisie  of  the 
village.  This  first  encounter,  Chapter  I,  Part  II,  holds  little  promise  for  her, 
but  in  Chapter  II  she  meets  a  young  man,  Leon  Dupuis,  who  seems  like 
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herself  to  be  romantic.  He  reads  poetry,  he  likes  “German”  music,  and  he 
is  given  to  lonely  walks  through  the  countryside.  The  acquaintance  ripens 
into  a  sentimental  friendship.  He  is  not  the  viscount,  but  he  is  the  most 
congenial  soul  available.  Unmarried,  hardly  more  than  a  youth,  Leon  makes 
Emma  feel  more  experienced,  older.  Perhaps  she  feels  that  there  is  little 
danger  of  his  getting  out  of  hand  ;  he  is  a  safe  partner  in  her  romantic  excur¬ 
sions.  However,  she  is  not  calculating;  she  is  impulsive,  and  her  impulse 
leads  her  to  spend  much  of  her  time  with  Leon.  But,  although  some  of  the 
neighbors  suspect  that  he  is  her  lover,  the  truth  is  that  both  are  too  inex¬ 
perienced  to  begin  a  love  affair.  He  sighs;  she  remains  passive — and  there 
the  friendship  remains  until  he  has  to  leave  Yon  ville  to  take  up  his  studies 
in  Paris. 

This  tender  friendship  is  more  serious  than  the  chance  acquaintance  with 
the  viscount.  There  are  many  more  opportunities  for  a  clandestine  affair: 
Emma  met  the  viscount  only  in  Charles’  presence,  but  with  Leon  she  is 
frequently  alone.  Neither  Emma  nor  Leon  lacks  the  will  to  love  one  another; 
neither  is  restrained  by  anything  so  conventional  as  puritan  principles; 
they  simply  lack  the  skill  to  begin  an  affair.  Yet  one  still  feels  sympathy 
for  Emma.  She  realizes  her  danger,  though  she  is  not  entirely  clear  about 
what  it  is.  In  Chapter  VI  she  rushes  to  the  priest  only  to  find  that  he  is  a 
clerical  bourgeois  without  even  the  time,  in  the  bustle  of  his  numerous 
duties,  to  hear  her.  The  impulse  to  consult  the  priest  passes  by,  and  she 
returns  home  in  a  state  worse  than  before.  The  second  main  structural 
episode  is  finished. 

Part  II  is  divided  into  fifteen  chapters.  Leon  has  left  for  Paris  by  the 
end  of  Chapter  VI.  Chapter  VTI  introduces  a  new  man,  older,  experienced, 
cynical — one  of  the  local  gentry — Rodolphe  Boulanger,  who  sees  that 
Emma  is  ripe  for  plucking.  The  pyramidal  structure  of  Part  II  reaches  its 
apex  in  Chapter  VIII,  the  middle  chapter.  Structually,  it  is  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  chapter  in  the  novel.  In  it  the  several  themes  of  the  novel  are  bril¬ 
liantly  displayed  through  the  shuttling  sights  and  speeches  of  the  provincial 
agricultural  show  which  Emma  attends  with  Boulanger.  Their  conversa¬ 
tion  stands  out  against  the  bourgeois  background  of  the  fair  and  provides 
narrative  continuity,  romance  standing  apart  from  the  heavy  routine 
speeches,  the  stolid  actions  of  this  bourgeois  festival. 

There  are  new  notes  as  well.  The  absent  Louis-Philippe,  “to  whom  no 
branch  of  public  or  private  prosperity  is  a  matter  of  indifference,”  enlarges 
the  bourgeois  aura  and  epitomizes  it.  Balancing  him,  the  novelist  portrays  a 
wholly  admirable  character,  neither  romantic  nor  bourgeois,  who  serves 
within  the  structure  as  a  moral  standard.  She  is  the  measure  of  both  Emma 
and  the  society  in  which  Emma  finds  herself.  “Catherine  Nicaise  Elizabeth 
Leroux,  of  Sassetot-la-Guerrière,  for  fifty-four  years  of  service  on  the  same 
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farm,  a  silver  medal — value,  twenty-five  francs!”  Amid  remarks  about  her 
stupidity,  her  awkwardness  as  the  unaccustomed  center  of  attention,  the 
old  peasant  woman  accepts  the  medal.  “Thus  stood  before  these  radiant 
bourgeois  this  half-century  of  servitude.” 

This  is  the  moral  apex  of  the  novel.  From  here  on,  Emma  Bovary  goes 
downhill.  Within  six  pages,  at  the  beginning  of  Chapter  IX,  Boulanger 
seduces  her.  At  last  she  has  achieved  the  great  romantic  passion  of  the 
poets,  she  thinks,  but  it  is  sensual  and  tawdry.  Against  her  intensity  are 
balanced  his  cynicism  and  short-term  calculations. 

The  next  structural  event  in  Part  II  is  Emma’s  attempt  to  urge  Charles 
to  professional  eminence.  This  springs  from  motives  more  false  than  those 
earlier  in  Part  II  that  led  her  to  seek  spiritual  advice,  in  Chapter  VI.  That 
was  impelled  by  the  desire  to  change  herself  ;  this,  by  the  desire  to  change 
Charles  so  that  she  will  not  detest  him.  It  starts  at  the  end  of  Chapter  X; 
the  appalling  result  ends  Chapter  XI.  The  bungling  operation  on  Hip- 
polyte’s  club  foot  terminates  in  gangrene  and  amputation — a  symbol  of 
Emma’s  resultant  attitude  toward  Charles  and  her  marriage. 

The  pyramidal  structure  of  Madame  Bovary  becomes  increasingly  evident 
as  Part  II  continues.  Emma’s  preparation  for  elopement  with  Boulanger 
recalls  her  increasing  restlessness  in  Tostes  at  the  end  of  Part  I  ;  her  malaise 
there  is  balanced  by  her  genuine  illness  here  as  Boulanger  leaves  without 
her.  Charles  once  again  does  everything  he  can  to  restore  her  to  health.  He 
cannot  leave  Yonville  himself,  but  he  enables  her  to  do  so  as  much  as  lies 
within  his  power.  The  growing  separation  between  them  that  began  at  the 
chateau  in  Part  I,  where  she  danced  so  successfully  and  he  not  at  all,  that 
was  magnified  by  the  innocent  flirtation  with  Leon  and  the  guilty  affair 
with  Boulanger,  has  become  a  matter  of  physical  distance  now.  For  Emma’s 
interest  in  life  is  now  centered  in  Rouen,  while  Charles  remains  behind  in 
Yonville. 

Part  III  shows  a  degraded  Emma,  playing  a  curiously  masculine  role  as 
her  desires  become  less  “romantic”  and  more  aggressively  physical.  Leon 
re-enters  her  life  at  the  Rouen  theater;  the  subsequent  liaison  is  reminiscent 
of  the  Boulanger  affair,  but  this  time  Emma  is  Boulanger,  less  cynical  yet 
resourceful  and  insatiable,  and  Leon  is  a  more  prudent,  pallid  Emma:  “He 
was  rather  becoming  her  mistress  than  she  his.”  His  romantic  temper 
weakens  as  he  grows  toward  his  profession,  “Every  notary  bears  within 
him  the  débris  of  a  poet.”  Emma  ultimately  finds  him  “incapable  of  hero¬ 
ism,  weak,  banal,  more  spiritless  than  a  woman,  avaricious  too,  and  cow¬ 
ardly.”  Yet  the  affair  has  become  a  necessity  for  her,  a  narcotic,  a  desperate 
refuge,  and  it  is  he  who  finally  ends  it,  leaving  her  to  face  the  consequences 
of  her  recklessness. 

Emma’s  ruin  is  not  that  of  the  romantic  heroine  who,  having  lost  honor, 
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has  lost  all.  She  has  lost  something  far  more  important — money:  hers, 
Charles’,  their  inheritances,  their  future  income,  the  very  furniture  in  their 
home.  There  follows  a  tempestuous  time  in  Yon  ville — a  visit  to  the  shark 
Lheureux,  to  Monsieur  Guillaumin,  the  notary,  a  secret  moneylender,  who 
offers  “love”  as  the  price  of  his  interest,  and  to  Boulanger,  now  back  at  his 
estate.  She  asks  Boulanger  for  love  and  for  three  thousand  francs,  which 
he  refuses.  The  tale  of  her  romances  with  men  is  complete  :  the  charming  ep¬ 
isode  with  the  viscount,  whom  she  thinks  she  has  caught  sight  of  a  few  pages 
earlier,  is  balanced  by  the  frantic  promiscuity  of  her  last  days. 

The  last  episode  represents  a  return  almost  to  the  base  of  the  pyramidal 
structure.  There  remains  but  one  more  episode — her  suicide,  which  parallels 
her  marriage.  There  is  the  preparation  for  both,  the  anticipations  of  the 
one  over  against  the  paroxysms  of  the  other,  the  ceremony  by  which  she 
entered  into  the  main  business  of  the  novel  and  that  by  which  she  leaves 
it.  Perhaps  the  structure  may  be  seen  most  clearly  in  diagram: 

(Louis-Philippe)  —  (Catherine  Leroux) 

The  agricultural  fair  ;  the  Boulanger  seduction 


Leon  innocent —  —  — Leon  guilty 

/  v 

The  viscount —  —  —  —  — Frantic  attempts  to 

borrow  money: 
Lheureux,  Guillaumin, 
Boulanger 

marriage —  —  —  —  —  —  —  suicide  and  funeral 

/  \ 

—  —  —  —  —  —  — Charles —  —  —  —  —  —  — 


The  diagram,  however,  is  not  to  be  confused  with  a  plot  chart.  If  this 
were  the  whole  story,  the  novel  would  be  far  less  wonderful  than  it  is.  It 
would  be  a  trite  morality  on  an  ever-recurrent  theme:  “The  wages  of  sin 
is  death.”  The  pyramid  may  be  an  enduring  monument,  but  it  is  also  a 
fairly  stodgy  one.  Emma  climbs  no  laborious  steps  up  one  surface  to  slide 
to  disaster  down  the  other.  Her  movement  is  quite  different.  As  she  sees 
herself,  she  soars  in  perpetual  quest  for  genuine  romance.  But  the  vision  of 
her  is  double;  seen  with  the  crabbed  eyes  of  her  bourgeois  relatives  and 
neighbors,  she  pursues  a  steadily  downward  course— her  profitless  flights 
from  Tostes  and  Yonville,  her  loathing  of  her  bourgeois  surroundings,  her 
disregard  for  her  husband  and  child,  the  climax  of  her  egoism  in  suicide. 
From  this  view,  bourgeois  morality  is  thoroughly  vindicated  :  she  is  a  bad 
lot,”  the  end  of  her  career  might  have  been  prognosticated  in  its  early 

beginnings. 
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But  there  is  one  more  element  in  the  structure  that  completes  the  picture 
and  shows  the  entire  edifice  in  a  new  light.  Emma  dies  at  the  end  of  Chapter 
VIII,  Part  III.  In  Chapters  IX  and  X  and  in  Chapter  XI,  the  last  chapter 
of  the  novel,  Charles  emerges  with  the  final  irony:  the  great  love  which 
Emma  had  sought  was  at  home,  in  her  husband’s  heart.  As  a  romanticist 
she  had  been  unable  to  see  or  to  value  it,  even  though  Charles’  love  is  not 
the  bourgeois  affection  founded  on  family  comfort.  Charles  makes  a  rather 
sorry  figure  as  son,  scholar,  and  doctor  throughout  the  novel;  he  is  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  his  bourgeois  neighbors,  except  that  he  is  less  successful, 
but  in  one  respect  his  character  is  heroic.  His  love  survives  the  loss  of  his 
wife’s  affection  for  himself  and  their  child,  the  loss  of  his  property,  the  loss 
of  his  belief  in  her  chastity,  and  the  loss  of  her  life.  From  beyond  the  grave 
she  exercises  her  spell  upon  him;  his  woe  is  so  great  that,  having  no  one  else 
to  share  it  with,  he  finally  turns  to  Boulanger,  absolving  him  from  blame. 
To  Charles,  Emma’s  sins  are  the  “fault  of  fatality,”  and  he  dies  still  in 
love  with  her.  Perfect  love  endureth  all  things — but  where  does  one  find 
it?  Had  she  been  able,  Emma  might  have  found  it  legitimately,  in  her 
husband.  Were  this  not  so,  Madame  Bovary  would  be  far  less  extraordinary. 
Although  the  action  of  the  novel,  Emma’s  action,  is  finished,  the  last  three 
chapters  are  needed  to  complete  the  structure.  Without  them,  the  theme, 
if  guessed  at  all,  would  be  insecure. 

In  these  last  three  chapters  Charles  reveals  that  love  is  not  the  wild 
glorious  radiance  of  the  romantics  nor  yet  the  cosy  tame  comfort  of  the 
bourgeois.  Though  Charles  is  dirt  under  Emma’s  feet,  yet  he  sustains  her. 
The  base  of  the  pyramid  which  Emma’s  actions  erect,  he  serves  in  the 
structure  of  the  novel  as  a  type  of  perfect  love.  The  structural  outline 
exemplifies  his  role.  He  is  akin  to  Catherine  Leroux,  the  stupid  saintly 
peasant  at  the  apex  of  the  novel:  “for  fifty -four  years  of  service  on  the  same 
farm,  a  silver  medal — value,  twenty-five  francs.”  But  the  “radiant” 
bourgeois  are  wrong.  Its  value  is  beyond  calculation.  So  with  Charles’  love, 
which  gives  whatever  it  has  of  value  to  Emma’s  character.  This  is  the 
significance  of  the  structure  of  Madame  Bovary. 
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LnE  ABILITY  TO  COMMUNICATE  in  at  least  one  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  is  a  definite  asset  for  young  people  everywhere  today.  Aside  from  the 
practical  advantage  of  being  able  to  converse  with  foreign-speaking  people 
there  are  cultural  values  as  well.  Anyone  who  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  a  foreign  language  gains  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  manners  and 
customs,  ideas  and  attitudes  characteristic  of  natives  who  use  the  language. 

Learning  a  modern  foreign  language  has  two  aspects:  Expression — - 
learning  to  speak  and  write  the  language,  thinking  automatically  in  the 
idiom  of  the  language  in  speaking  and  writing;  and  comprehension — under¬ 
standing  spoken  discourse  and  reading  efficiently  without  having  to  trans¬ 
late  back  into  the  mother  tongue. 

An  understanding  of  how  children  acquire  the  mother  tongue  throws 
light  on  the  psychological  principles  of  learning  a  second  language  as  well 
as  the  difficulties  encountered.  It  seems  nothing  short  of  miraculous  that 
the  young  child  within  five  or  six  brief  years  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
life  span  learns  to  speak  and  comprehend  the  mother  tongue  well  enough  to 
make  his  wants  known  outside  the  family  circle,  all  without  conscious 
effort,  formal  instruction,  or  school  lessons.  When  one  considers  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  task,  the  number  and  variety  of  items  involved,  the  child’s 
accomplishment  seems  all  the  more  incredible. 

What  accounts  for  the  rapid  progress  and  remarkably  successful  accom¬ 
plishment?  The  learning  is  done  in  the  setting  of  behavior ;  using  language  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  child’s  daily  living.  Language  is  but  one  aspect  of  the 
child’s  activity  which  includes  eating,  playing,  responding  to  instructions, 
enjoying  social  contacts.  The  human  infant’s  behavior  is  largely  unformed; 
linguistic  expression  and  behavior  patterns  are  learned  simultaneously: 

“Here’s  an  apple,  a  ripe,  red  apple,  an  apple  to  pick  from  the  tree,  to  put 
in  a  basket,  to  eat,  slice,  peel,  buy  at  the  store,  to  give  to  someone,  to  make 
into  pie,  etc. 

“Turn  on  the  faucet;  the  water  is  running;  the  water  is  hot,  cold,  warm, 
boiling,  clear.”  “Turn  off  the  faucet,  pour  some  water  in  the  kettle,  the 
kettle  is  full,  running  over,  splashing  water,”  and  on  and  on  with  endless 
combinations  of  words  in  phrases  and  sentences. 

The  children  practice  speaking  all  day  long  spontaneously  in  their  play 
even  when  no  one  else  is  there.  Language  develops  as  an  aspect  of  the 
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child’s  mental  life.  It  soon  becomes  useful  as  a  tool  for  thinking,  a  means  of 
categorizing  things  and  storing  ideas  in  mind.  What  makes  the  learning 
stick?  A  remarkable  adhesive,  the  meaning  the  words  have  acquired  through 
use  as  symbols  of  behavior. 

The  obvious  ease  with  which  children  “pick  up”  a  foreign  language  is  due 
to  these  basic  principles.  The  children  begin  to  learn  the  language  immedi¬ 
ately  as  a  functional  tool  because  they  do  their  learning  of  the  new  language 
by  the  same  process  as  the  mother  tongue,  in  a  behavioral  setting.  Learning 
the  language  promptly  is  actually  necessary  for  survival  in  play  and  social 
contacts  with  other  children. 

No,  the  young  child  does  not  “absorb  the  new  language  through  his 
pores,”  as  one  adult  expressed  it.  He  learns  the  new  language  the  way  he 
learned  the  mother  tongue,  in  action.  The  seven-year-old  recently  arrived 
in  France  immediately  begins  playing  soccer  or  baseball  with  the  native 
children  and  simultaneously  begins  to  “play”  the  new  language,  while  his 
elders  look  on  with  amazement.  By  contrast,  the  parents  after  some  years 
of  language  study  in  high  school  or  college  can  scarcely  manage  the  simplest 
expressions.  Even  after  several  years  abroad,  the  diplomat’s  wife  has  to  call 
in  her  eight-year-old  to  act  as  interpreter  in  household  matters. 

The  child  does  not  learn  by  a  process  of  translating  back  into  the  mother 
tongue  or  by  first  thinking  what  he  wants  to  say  in  the  mother  tongue,  but 
by  direct  association  between  the  behavior  pattern  and  the  appropriate 
linguistic  expression.  As  a  result,  the  children  pick  up  the  language  of  their 
daily  life  and  play  world  ahead  of  any  other.  In  one  instance,  two  American 
boys  got  out  their  soccer  ball  the  day  after  their  arrival  in  France,  but  this 
time  the  French  children  in  the  neighborhood  immediately  began  to  talk 
English,  “Keek  eet  to  me,  keek  eet  to  me!” 

Some  will  argue  that  children  have  more  retentive  memories,  they  are 
less  self-conscious  in  using  language,  more  free  and  spontaneous  in  all  ex¬ 
pression  than  adults;  they  seem  to  take  more  interest  in  new  sounds,  and 
enjoy  imitating  sounds  and  actions.  The  child’s  curiosity  and  alertness  to 
new  sensations,  as  well  as  his  keen  powers  of  observation  must  not  be 
underestimated.  However,  these  traits  and  characteristics  are  insufficient 
to  explain  the  child’s  immediate  success  in  learning  a  new  language  without 
conscious  effort. 

Here’s  a  newcomer  in  the  nursery  school,  a  foreign-speaking  child  of  four 
experimenting  with  the  water  faucets,  especially  the  HOT,  alongside  an 
English-speaking  child.  The  play  with  the  water  is  accompanied  by  a  run¬ 
ning  stream  of  discourse  as  the  child  tests  out  English  words  and  the 
properties  of  H20  simultaneously. 

The  normal  home  setting  is  ideal  for  learning  a  language,  whether  the 
mothei  tongue  or  a  second  language,  because  at  home  there  is  constant 
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practice  in  the  functional  use  of  the  commonest  expressions.  “Where  are 
you  going”?  “Time  to  come  in,”  “Put  away  your  things,”  “Wash  your 
hands,”  “I’ve  lost  the  scissors,”  “Here’s  the  money  for  the  paper.” 

What  is  the  source  of  the  older  student’s  or  adult’s  difficulties  in  trying 
to  learn  a  new  language?  His  head  is  harder?  Not  necessarily.  The  plain 
fact  is  that  everyday  behavior  habits  with  which  the  learning  of  the  mother 
tongue  was  associated  are  already  well-established.  The  adult  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  grow  up  all  over  again  for  the  sake  of  learning  a  second  lan¬ 
guage.  The  fact  that  he  already  knows  one  language  well,  and  has  used  it 
constantly  for  a  number  of  years  in  speaking,  reading  and  writing  is  a  source 
of  interference  or  inhibition  in  trying  to  learn  new  idioms  and  vocabulary 
for  linguistic  expression. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  adult  to  think  in  the  new  language  (X)  without  first 
thinking  what  he  wants  to  say  in  the  mother  tongue  (M) .  Similarly  in  com¬ 
prehending,  he  tends  to  go  from  X  to  M  during  his  initial  learning  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  new  language  even  though  the  “direct”  method  of  instruction 
is  used.  Furthermore,  through  force  of  habit  he  tends  at  first  to  use  the 
familiar  M  idioms  with  the  new  vocabulary,  to  say  in  X,  “Mr.  Gray  has  a 
new  car,”  instead  of  the  correct,  “There  is  to  Mr.  Gray  a  new  car.” 

Often  the  initial  interest  he  showed  in  learning  X  soon  begins  to  decline 
because  of  the  mental  effort  required  to  think  and  comprehend  the  new 
language  directly.  This  task  may  seem  to  him  to  be  the  hardest  thing  he 
ever  did. 

Another  interesting  fact  about  children  and  their  ease  of  absorbing  a  new 
language  from  their  everyday  play  and  social  contacts,  is  that  as  soon  as 
they  are  removed  from  the  environmental  setting  in  which  the  language  was 
learned,  all  traces  of  it  disappear.  How  often  children  who  only  recently 
left  a  foreign  country  are  heard  to  say,  “I  learned  Italian  (or  French,  Chi¬ 
nese,  etc.),  but  I’ve  forgotten  all  of  it.”  This  tends  to  prove  that  the  learning 
was  not  achieved  through  any  logical  or  intellectual  reasoning  process.  A 
parent  reported  that  after  a  sojourn  of  a  year  in  France  the  children  who 
had  been  speaking  French  fluently  at  the  time  of  departure  soon  lost  all 
knowledge  of  the  language,  and  isolated  lessons  were  not  sufficient  to  rein¬ 
state  the  previous  learning  or  to  improve  the  children’s  knowledge  of 
French.  This  may  be  some  consolation  to  the  older  person  who  does  his 
learning  of  X  largely  through  intellectualized,  organized  reasoning  proc¬ 
esses.  This  organized  learning  achieved  at  great  price,  tends  to  be  longer  re¬ 
tained  and  more  easily  relearned  than  imitative,  mechanical  learning.  The 
older  student,  too,  can  understand  rules  and  their  application,  the  reasons 
why  certain  usages  are  required,  etc. 

Another  basic  principle  emerges  from  consideration  of  how  languages  are 
learned  :  The  child  or  student  tends  to  comprehend  most  easily  those  words, 
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phrases,  expressions,  statements,  questions,  that  he  himself  has  used  in 
speaking.  The  items  the  individual  uses  habitually  in  speaking  will  be  the 
ones  he  quickly  catches  in  listening  to  conversation  and  in  his  early  efforts 
at  reading.  Later  on,  the  student  and  mature  person  will  be  able  to  catch 
the  meanings  of  new  words  and  terms  from  the  contextual  setting  even 
though  he  has  never  heard  the  words  before  or  used  them  himself  in  speak¬ 
ing. 


The  Speed  Illusion.  All  mature  persons  speak  and  comprehend  the  mother 
tongue  by  a  succession  of  clues  without  giving  equal  emphasis  or  attention 
to  each  separate  word  in  a  sentence.  No  one  would  be  a  fluent  speaker  or 
listener  without  this  tendency  to  go  by  clues,  to  respond  involuntarily  to 
key  items  or  sounds.  The  mature  person,  whether  responding  to  M  or  X, 
also  tends  to  “listen  ahead”  to  catch  the  succession  of  clues  that  will  make 
the  rapidly  spoken  discourse  intelligible,  much  as  the  stenographer  taking 
dictation  listens  ahead  for  clues  to  keep  a  steady  pace  and  avoid  mistakes. 

Pedro,  a  foreign-speaking  child  in  third  grade,  complained  to  his  teacher 
that  she  “talked  too  fast,”  announcing  by  this  statement  his  lack  of  suffi¬ 
cient  familiarity  with  English  to  catch  clues  from  statements  made  at  an 
ordinary  rate.  “The  French  speak  too  fast,”  is  the  commonest  complaint 
of  the  student  and  traveler.  This  is  only  an  illusion  created  by  the  foreigner’s 
inability  to  catch  clues  as  rapidly  as  native  users  of  the  language  in  con¬ 
trast  to  his  facility  with  M. 


Sequences  in  Modern  Foreign  Language  Learning.  Through  the  centuries 
children  and  their  elders  have  mastered  foreign  languages  through  various 
methods  and  m  many  different  settings.  Even  as  recently  as  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago  school  instruction  in  modern  foreign  languages  followed  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  dead  languages.  The  language  was  taught  as  a  study  of  grammar 
principles  assumed  to  have  great  value  for  mental  discipline.  The  study  was 
logically  organized  to  insure  learning  as  an  intellectual  exercise.  Stress  on 
the  intricacies  of  grammar  made  foreign  language  study  incomprehensible 
and  unduly  complex  for  the  beginner. 

The  extensive  paper  work  required  in  foreign  language  study  tended  to 
distract  the  pupil  s  attention  from  the  use  of  the  language  as  a  tool  for  ordi¬ 
nary  conversation.  This  paper  work,  especially  when  required  of  beginners 
made  language  learning  largely  an  academic  exercise.  The  assumption  that 
thorough  knowledge  of  Latin  should  precede  the  study  of  modern  foreign 
anguages  reflected  the  view  that  modern  language  study  was  primarily  a 
grammatical  exercise.  The  mental  discipline  from  Latin  was  assumed  to 
transfer  to  the  learning  of  French  or  German. 
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Fortunately  today  new  methods  are  in  vogue  that  are  better  adapted 
psychologically  to  learners  of  different  levels  of  maturity  and  that  teach 
the  functional  use  of  modern  languages  more  rapidly.  The  introductory  step 
provides  familiarity  with  the  spoken  language.  Systematic  grammar  study 
comes  as  a  later  step.  Usages  most  commonly  employed  take  precedence 
over  rare,  difficult  and  unusual  items.  Paper  work,  studying  language  in 
graphic  form,  reading  and  writing,  is  considered  indispensable;  but  these 
skills  are  introduced  gradually  in  such  a  way  as  to  complement  and  reinforce 
the  oral  work,  rather  than  to  supplant  it.  When  exercises  in  reading  and 
writing  take  precedence  over  oral  work  in  the  early  stages,  the  work  later 
seems  unduly  difficult,  and  the  discouraged  student  swells  the  ranks  of  those 
who  dislike  foreign  language  study  because  they  find  it  exacting,  tedious  and 
time-c  onsuming . 

The  experience  of  first  seeing  the  foreign  words  in  print  also  tends  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  hearing  X  and  using  the  new  language  orally.  Paper  exercises  and 
home  work  assignments  may  encourage  the  habit  of  translating  instead  of 
using  the  language  directly.  The  student  forms  the  bad  habit  of  talking  to 
the  X  print  in  his  familiar  oral  M  symbols,  a  habit  that  retards  learning  the 
correct  enunciation  of  X.  Since  high  school  and  college  students  are  already 
fluent  readers  and  writers  of  the  mother  tongue,  paper  work  will  seem  easier 
than  learning  the  strange  sounds  of  X.  Paper  work  is  something  tangible. 
The  student  becomes  satisfied  with  good  grades  in  paper  work,  having  de¬ 
cided,  “That’s  as  far  as  I’m  going.” 

By  the  direct  conversational  method  and  the  use  of  easy  reading  selections 
based  on  the  conversation,  translating  is  eliminated  during  the  introduc¬ 
tory  period.  The  tendency  to  go  from  X  to  M  in  the  early  stages  is  circum¬ 
vented  because  meaning  is  gained  directly  through  actions,  situations, 
pictures,  etc. 

Since  the  typical  student’s  work  on  X  cannot  be  supervised  beyond  the 
classroom,  translating  in  reading  cannot  be  entirely  avoided;  or  starting 
with  M  to  think  what  to  say  in  X,  e.g.,  “How  do  I  say  ‘It’s  raining.  I  must 
take  my  raincoat,’  in  the  X  language”?  Only  when  the  student  is  in  an  X 
environment  where  everyone  is  constantly  speaking  the  language  and  he 
reads  only  X  can  the  translating  back  and  forth  be  avoided. 

After  the  student  has  made  some  progress  in  conversational  X  what  will 
still  be  lacking?  Aside  from  inability  to  read  and  write  fluently,  he  will  lack 
a  systematic  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  language,  its  grammar  and 
syntax,  root  word  modifications,  and  so  on.  He  will  have  little  systematized 
knowledge  of  declensions  and  conjugations.  The  genuine  student  will  sub¬ 
sequently  proceed  through  these  aspects  of  language  study  with  consider¬ 
able  interest  since  he  already  feels  at  home  in  X.  In  fact,  the  student’s  own 
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discoveries  from  his  first  experiences  with  oral  X  and  simple  reading  will 
serve  as  the  foundation  for  more  systematic  study  of  verbs,  word  endings, 
agreements,  and  other  constructions. 

Putting  off  reading  and  writing  too  long  would  be  going  to  the  other  ex¬ 
treme  and  is  equally  undesirable.  If  reading  and  writing  are  postponed  too 
long  the  student  who  finds  that  he  can  "get  by”  conversationally  will  be 
disinclined  to  do  the  intensive  study  required  to  read  the  language  and  to 
do  acceptable  work  in  composition.  Reading  and  writing  the  language  start¬ 
ing  with  the  commoner  expressions  serves  to  reinforce  oral  expression.  Just 
as  in  the  case  of  learning  to  read  and  write  the  mother  tongue,  reading  adds 
immeasurably  to  the  individual’s  linguistic  development,  and  practice  in 
written  expression  makes  for  more  exactness  in  using  X. 

Once  the  oral  patterns  become  established,  both  oral  usage  and  compre¬ 
hension,  the  student  has  a  background  on  which  to  build  expression  and 
comprehension  in  print.  When  reading  and  written  assignments  are  intro¬ 
duced,  the  context  employs  the  common  expressions  already  mastered 
orally.  Learning  spelling  and  punctuation  will  always  be  a  bugbear,  the 
price  we  have  to  pay  for  literacy. 

Is  it  possible  to  learn  a  second  language  solely  on  paper?  Yes,  just  as  the 
deaf  can  learn  to  use  a  sign  language  without  knowing  anything  of  the 
sounds  of  the  language  the  manual  signs  represent,  one  could  learn  a  lan¬ 
guage  in  graphic  form  alone.  The  story  is  told  of  a  Japanese  boy  who  came 
to  America  to  work  in  a  household  until  he  could  learn  the  language  and 
become  accustomed  to  American  ways.  On  arrival  the  boy  knew  English 
solely  on  papei  as  the  result  of  diligent  study  in  his  home  land.  For  some 
weeks  in  the  new  household  he  communicated  solely  through  written 
messages. 

Giaduate  students,  and  undergraduates  as  well,  sometimes  assert  that 
all  the  knowledge  of  a  modern  foreign  language  they  wish  to  acquire  is  the 
ability  to  read.  This  objective  is  short-sighted,  though  to  the  student  it 
seems  a  short-cut  to  his  goal.  Studying  only  to  read  the  language  is  short¬ 
sighted  because  learning  to  read  and  write  X  are  so  greatly  facilitated  by 
oral  knowledge  of  the  language.  The  student  who  studies  every  aspect  of  X 
really  gets  several  skills  for  the  price  of  one. 

Promising  Features  of  Modern  Language  Instruction.  Learning  a  modern 
foreign  language  in  school  or  college  today  has  many  promising  features  that 
make  learning  interesting  and  highly  productive. 

Work  in  the  beginning  stages  is  predominantly  oral.  Although  lessons  in 
school  classes  cannot  duplicate  or  closely  approximate  the  conditions  of 
mother  tongue  learning,  the  attempt  is  made  through  various  devices  to 
force  the  student  to  learn  in  a  behavioral  setting,  working  with  the  language 
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as  functional  expression  in  action.  The  student  first  learns  to  speak  simple 
phrases  and  to  phrase  common  questions  exactly  as  the  X  people  use  the 
language  themselves.  The  college  student  can  be  put  in  the  position  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  learn  the  new  language  as  an  accompaniment  of  behavior.  He  can  act 
out  the  language  while  learning  the  new  expressions  without  having  to 
revert  to  early  childhood  when  the  conversation  is  pitched  to  his  level  of 
interest. 

In  the  early  stages  of  modern  foreign  language  study  the  colloquial  lan¬ 
guage  takes  precedence  over  literary  expression.  Conversational  use  of  the 
language  for  everyday  discourse  begins  at  once.  Conversation  deals  with 
the  commonest  expressions,  especially  with  the  idioms  of  X  that  are  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  of  the  learner’s  M. 

How  old  are  you? 

Nice  day  today. 

What  are  you  doing  here? 

Where  are  you  going? 

Let’s  go  to  the  movies  this  evening. 

Here’s  a  dandy  book  I  picked  up  cheap.  I’ll  let  you  have  it 

when  I’m  through. 

It’s  twelve-thirty.  Time  to  stop. 

The  student  constantly  attempts  to  imitate  sentences  and  questions  in 
conversation  with  correct  accent,  rhythm  and  tempo.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  The  terms  and  phrases  learned  in  interesting  conversation  are  re¬ 
tained  and  can  be  called  upon  as  needed,  as  students  and  instructors  testify. 

Involuntarily  the  student  echoes  the  phrases  heard  in  class  or  on  record¬ 
ings  at  odd  moments.  This  tendency  toward  reminiscence  which  is  a  form 
of  unconscious  rehearsal  undoubtedly  plays  a  considerable  role  in  becoming 
habituated  to  the  use  of  the  language.  Until  the  phrases  “echo”  or  “ring 
through  the  head”  the  student  has  not  gone  far  in  oral  work. 

The  student  learns  to  associate  each  name  of  an  object  with  the  object 
and  actions  related  to  it,  not  by  translating  back  into  M.  Situations  are 
dramatized.  Use  is  made  of  realia  and  of  pictures  as  substitutes  for  real 
situations  and  objects. 

Singing  in  the  new  language  is  highly  recommended  also,  to  fix  common 
expressions  in  mind,  and  to  become  accustomed  to  the  vowel  sounds  and 
the  rhythm  of  the  language. 

To  hold  the  student’s  interest  the  content  and  vocabulary  must  fit  their 
age  level  and  interests.  There  can  be  no  common  content  that  is  suitable 
for  elementary  school  pupils,  high  school  and  college  students  alike.  The 
content  must  be  natural,  true  to  life,  or  the  college  student  will  think  lan¬ 
guage  study  is  pointless  and  silly.  The  goals  in  modern  foreign  language 
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instruction  for  older  students  can  be  achieved  without  descending  to 
Aesop’s  Fables  or  children’s  tales. 

The  learning  is  done  by  the  meaningful  sentence-whole  method,  not  by 
learning  a  list  of  separate  items  and  then  attempting  to  string  them  to¬ 
gether.  The  use  of  meaningful  sentences  aids  retention  not  only  of  the  whole 
but  of  the  parts  composing  the  whole  as  well.  Attempting  to  learn  vocabu¬ 
lary  as  a  string  of  separate  items  is  a  mechanical  memory  task  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  memory  for  a  particular  item  is  apt  to  fail  at  the  strategic  moment. 

New  vocabulary  and  common  expressions  are  best  learned  in  the  con¬ 
textual  setting  of  sentences  used  in  ordinary  conversation.  Studies  have 
shown  that  whereas  some  75-80  per  cent  of  new  vocabulary  meanings  will 
be  retained  when  learned  in  context,  scarcely  25-30  per  cent  will  be  retained 
with  the  same  amount  of  exposure  to  words  in  isolated  drill.  When  the  stu¬ 
dent  needs  a  word,  e.g.,  lost,  found,  burned,  several,  roof,  store,  thanks,  the 
single  item  flashes  into  mind  from  the  contextual  background  which  serves 
as  a  key  to  the  particular  item  that  is  needed. 

Requiring  the  memorization  of  rules  and  principles,  and  of  paradigms 
is  delayed  until  plenty  of  illustrations  from  which  the  rules  and  systems  can 
be  derived  have  been  met. 

Word,  Phrase,  and  Idiom  “Controls”.  Experts  in  teaching  modern  foreign 
languages  led  the  way  in  vocabulary  control  which  has  become  universal  not 
only  in  foreign  language  study  but  in  reading  instruction  generally.  This 
was  an  inevitable  step  as  foreign  language  teaching  moved  away  from  the 
mental  discipline  concept  and  began  to  stress  functional  use  as  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  learning  the  language.  When  foreign  language  study  was  considered 
primarily  a  study  of  grammar  any  words  were  employed,  whether  common 
or  uncommon,  which  best  illustrated  the  principle,  e.g.,  a  conjugation  or 
plural  ending;  but  when  prompt  use  of  the  language  in  speaking  became 
the  goal,  then  the  commoner  items  had  to  take  precedence  over  the  less 
common. 

Although  controls  were  exercised  at  first  primarily  in  reading  material 
they  have  also  been  extended  to  planned  oral  work,  so  that  the  work  can 
be  presented  in  sequentially  graded  steps,  starting  with  the  most  common 
items  and  leading  to  the  less  common. 

To  practice  controls  in  oral  work  and  reading  it  has  been  necessarj'  to 
determine  the  usage  frequency  of  items,  whether  words,  expressions  or 
idioms.  With  this  knowledge  at  hand  the  language  experts  can  prepare 
exercises,  reading  text  and  recordings  according  to  the  principle  of  fre¬ 
quency  of  use  with  planned  repetition  and  economical  distribution  of  re¬ 
peated  items.  This  insures  that  all  students  first  learn  the  most  common 
items.  There  is  still  time  ahead  to  learn  the  less  common  items,  and  finally 
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the  rarest  specialized  items  if  the  student  has  occasion  to  use  them.  When 
uncommon  items  appear  too  frequently  the  listener  or  reader  cannot  grasp 
sentence  meanings  easily. 

Vocabulary  controls  can  be  bane  as  well  as  blessing  unless  the  instructor 
is  alert  to  the  needs  of  rapid  learners  who  can  make  sense  out  of  more  ad¬ 
vanced  material  and  will  be  bored  if  kept  behind. 

The  fact  that  the  uncommonly  used  items  are  far  more  numerous  than 
the  commonly  used  items  has  been  revealed  in  analysis  of  all  the  world’s 
basic  languages.  This  constitutes  a  source  of  difficulty  for  everyone.  For 
example,  in  English  there  are  relatively  few  words  as  common  as  came  or 
with;  but  there  are  thousands  of  words  as  uncommon  as  centrifugal  or  vitvr- 
per  alive.  The  same  situation  exists  in  French,  German  and  other  languages. 

The  Use  of  Audio  Visual  Aids.  Teaching  of  modem  foreign  languages  is 
being  trausforrned  through  the  use  of  audio-visual  aids,  particularly  re¬ 
cordings,  tapes,  films  and  now  TV.  What  are  the  advantages  of  well- 
planned  recordings?  The  use  of  good  records  extends  the  student’s  oral 
experience  with  the  language;  they  attune  the  ear  to  listening  to  superior 
examples  of  the  spoken  language,  supplementing  teacher-student  contacts. 
The  student  can  drill  himself  apart  from  class  hours,  adjusting  the  work  to 
his  available  study  time.  Able  students  can  proceed  at  their  own  pace;  the 
slower  learners  can  have  added  practice  as  needed  at  any  stage.  As  a  result, 
the  use  of  these  devices  brings  about  a  new  attitude  on  the  part  of  students 
and  makes  foreign  language  study  more  congenial. 

Won’t  the  student  just  memorize  the  often-heard  expressions This  is 
one  of  the  objectives.  Echoed  over  and  over,  the  phrases  are  learned  by 
heart,  and  serve  as  clues  to  vocabulary  recall. 

For  best  results,  class  work,  text  work,  and  recordings  should  be  coordi¬ 
nated.  Later  on  more  independent  use  can  be  made  of  recordings  for  con¬ 
versational  practice  and  the  study  of  literature.  The  self-traming  mature 
of  recordings  is  one  of  the  chief  benefits.  A  well-equipped  language  lab¬ 
oratory  with  soundproof  booths  produces  the  best  results. 

Talking  movies  can  also  be  used  to  good  effect  in  getting  sentence  sense 
through  accompanying  action. 

No  one  contemplates  that  recordings  or  TV  will  eventually  displace  the 
classroom  mstructor,  because  personalized  teaching  is  still  needed  to  en¬ 
courage  the  student,  to  demonstrate  good  form  in  practice,  to  give  explana- 
tious,  questious  and  answers,  to  diagnose  learning  difficulties,  to  motivate 
practice,  to  advise  on  the  use  of  materials,  to  give  personal  assurance  that 
builds  confidence.  And  the  values  of  group  experiences  in  the  classrooms  are 
unquestioned.  Listening  to  records  and  making  recordings  can  scarcely 
supplant  practice  in  free-flowing  conversation. 
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The  Plateau  Phenomenon.  Instructors  and  students  as  well  are  familiar 
with  the  plateau  phenomenon  which  crops  up  in  the  course  of  learning  a 
complex  task,  for  example,  piano,  tennis,  driving  a  car.  Learning  language 
presents  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  after  a  good  beginning  the 
student  comes  to  a  point  at  which  his  enthusiasm  seems  to  wane,  discour¬ 
agement  sets  in  because  he  seems  to  be  making  slower  progress  than  he  did 
at  first  with  the  same  amount  of  effort. 

He  has  reached  a  point  at  which  little  new  progress  appears  to  be  made 
in  spite  of  continued  practice.  The  good  initial  effort  seems  now  to  have 
been  so  much  lost  motion.  One  reason  is  that  the  student  has  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  new  complexities  in  his  path  and  of  the  learning  problems 
that  lie  ahead.  Plateaus  may  also  be  attributed  to  skipping  too  rapidly 
through  the  beginning  steps  without  thorough  mastery  before  new  difficul¬ 
ties  are  undertaken. 

At  this  point  the  student  may  be  inclined  to  think,  “This  is  not  up  my 
alley.  I’m  not  good  at  this  type  of  learning.”  The  plateau  is  the  “grave¬ 
yard”  of  learning  for  many  a  promising  language  and  music  student.  The 
supreme  test  of  the  instructor  is  his  capacity  to  circumvent  the  plateau,  and 
when  it  does  occur,  to  help  the  student  sympathetically  through  the*  new 
difficulties. 

Repetition  and  Practice.  Today  there  is  better  understanding  of  the  role  of 
repetition,  drill  and  practice  in  learning  complex  skills;  and  more  intelligent 
understanding  of  how  to  space  out  reviews  so  that  the  practice  leads  more 
effectively  to  permanent  retention.  Teachers  realize  that  although  practice 
m  all  cases  does  not  make  perfect,  it  is  sheer  folly  to  keep  adding  on  new 
items  before  the  preceding  steps  are  thoroughly  mastered. 

For  the  student  in  high  school  and  college  there  is  no  short  cut  to  learning 
languages  precisely  for  the  same  reasons  that  no  short  cut  is  possible  in 
learning  to  play  a  musical  instrument  or  mastering  mathematics.  The  learn¬ 
ing  is  complex,  it  proceeds  by  sequential  stages,  the  learning  can  take  place 
only  as  the  result  of  concentrated  study  extending  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  Obviously,  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  learning  vary  with  the 
conditions  under  which  the  learning  takes  place,  with  the  learner’s  experi¬ 
ences,  and  his  learning  opportunities,  his  age,  linguistic  maturity,  aptitudes 
and  other  factors.  ’ 
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Les  Bases  statistiques  de  l’antériorité 
vocalique  du  français 

par  Albert  Valdman 

Î~L  EST  FORT  PRATIQUE  du  point  de  vue  pédagogique— surtout 
lorsqu’il  s’agit  d’enseigner  le  français  à  des  étudiants  anglo-américains — de 
ramener  les  caractéristiques  phonétiques  du  français  à  certains  modes 
articulatoires  :  le  Mode  Tendu,  le  Mode  Antérieur,  et  le  Mode  Croissant.1 

Le  professeur  Delattre  donne  du  Mode  Antérieur  la  définition  suivante: 

Parler  sur  le  Mode  Antérieur  veut  dire  porter  les  lieux  d’ articulation,  les 
centres  des  cavités  de  résonance,  le  plus  possible  vers  l’avant  de  la  cavité  orale. 
La  forme  concave  et  bombée  de  la  langue,  l’arrondissement  des  lèvres ,  en  sont 
les  marques  les  plus  concrètes.  L’effet  auditif  ainsi  produit  fait  dire  ‘ Voix 
française,’  tandis  qu’une  certaine  résonance  postérieure,  pharyngale,  est 
caractéristique  de  la  voix  parlée  américaine .2 

Ce  Mode  Antérieur  se  manifeste  donc  clairement  dans  le  système  vocalique  : 
la  langue  se  porte  vers  l’avant  de  la  cavité  orale  et  les  lèvres  s’arrondissent 
et  s’avancent  élargissant  de  la  sorte  la  cavité  de  résonance  antérieure.  C’est 
ainsi  que  des  seize  phonèmes  vocaliques  que  la  plupart  des  phonologues 
supposent  pour  le  français  contemporain  (/i,  e,  e,  y,  0,  œ,  0,  u.  o,  0,  a, 
a,  ê,  œ,  â,  ô/),  plus  de  la  moitié:  (/i,  e,  e,  y,  0,  œ,  0,  ê,  œ /)  sont  marqués 
du  point  de  vue  articulatoire  par  l’avancement  de  la  langue  et  un  nombre 
égal  par  la  labialisation,  c’est  à  dire  par  l’avancement  et  l’arrondissement 
des  lèvres  :  /  y,  0,  œ,  0,  u,  o,  0,  œ,  ô/ . 

I.  Fréquence  des  voyelles 

Le  seul  fait  que  la  majorité  des  unités  du  système  vocalique  du  français 
demande  un  effort  articulatoire  de  la  partie  antérieure  de  la  cavité  orale 
ne  prouve  pas  en  lui-même  l’importance  de  l’avancement  de  la  langue  et 
de  la  labialisation  dans  la  totalité  du  système  vocalique.  Nous  n’avons  là 
qu’une  simple  observation  qualitative  car  l’on  sait  fort  bien  que  certains 
éléments  du  langage  sont  plus  ou  moins  usités  que  d’autres  éléments  du 

1  Pierre  Delattre,  “Les  Modes  phonétiques  du  français”,  French  Review,  XXVII, 
1  (Octobre  1953),  59-63. 

2  Idem. 
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même  plan.  Les  quelques  verbes  irréguliers  comme  être,  avoir,  aller,  faire, 
etc.  ont  une  fréquence  hors  de  proportion  avec  leur  nombre  et  presque  aussi 
grande  que  celle  des  verbes  réguliers  en  -er  (première  conjugaison)  réunis 
qui  pourtant  composent  90%  du  lexique  verbal.  De  même  un  seul  phonème 
comme  /i/  peut  fort  bien  avoir  une  fréquence  relative  égale  à  celle  de  toute 
une  série  corrélative  comme,  par  exemple,  celle  des  voyelles  arrondies 
antérieures.  Avant  de  pouvoir  déclarer  avec  certitude  que  l’antériorité 
est  une  caractéristique  déterminante  du  système  vocalique  du  français, 
il  faudrait  étudier  la  fréquence  relative  des  voyelles  arrondies  et  des  voyelles 
antérieures  dans  un  texte  modèle.  C’est  ce  que  nous  avons  essayé  de  faire. 

Pour  servir  de  texte  de  base  à  cette  étude  statistic o-linguistique  nous 
avons  enregistré  une  discussion  entre  critiques  dramatiques  d’environ  une 
demi-heure  diffusée  a  la  television  française  l’été  de  1956.  Comme  cette 
discussion  était  entièrement  improvisée  et  non  point  basée  sur  des  textes 
prepares  a  1  avance  et  lus  par  les  participants  au  cours  de  l’émission,  elle 
peut  fort  bien  servir  d’exemple  représentatif  d’un  style  courant,  c’est  à 
dire  de  la  conversation  soignée  des  français  cultivés. 

Nous  avons  ensuite  relevé  dans  ce  texte  oral  la  fréquence  relative  de  tous 
les  phonèmes.  Parmi  les  26,605  occurences  individuelles  de  phonèmes 
que  nous  avons  relevées,  il  y  en  avait  11,880  de  voyelles,  soit  44,6%  dans 
les  proportions  suivantes: 


Rang 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


Phonème 

Nombre  d’occurences 

Pourcentage1 

e 

2212 

8,3 

a 

1758 

6,6 

i 

1584 

6,0 

e 

1208 

4,5 

â 

935 

3,5 

9 

801 

3,0 

u 

643 

2,4 

ô 

602 

2,3 

0 

507 

1,8 

y 

470 

1,8 

ê 

310 

1,2 

o 

296 

1,1 

œ 

154 

,6 

a 

147 

,5 

œ 

129 

,5 

0 

122 

,5 

3  Ces  pourcentages  sont  basés  sur  la  fréquence  de  la  totalité  des  phonèmes  C’est 
a  dire  que  le  dénominateur  est  toujours  26,605. 
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Sans  compter  /a/  dont  la  position  phonologique  et  les  caractéristiques 
phonétiques  sont  encore  fort  disputées  par  phonologues  et  phonéticiens,4 
plus  des  deux  tiers  des  voyelles  d’un  segment  représentatif  de  la  chaîne 
parlée  du  français  sont  antérieures  et  presque  la  moitié,  labialisées.  Les 
quatre  membres  de  la  série  non-arrondie  antérieure:  /i,  e,  e,  a/  ont  ensemble 
bien  plus  de  50  %  des  occurences  vocaliques.  On  remarquera  en  passant  que 
la  série  corrélative  arrondie  antérieure:  /y,  0,  ce/  mérite  bien  le  nom 
d’anormale  qu’on  lui  donne  d’ordinaire  car  ses  membres  réunis  n’ont  qu’une 
fréquence  de  875,  total  inférieur  à  celui  de  /â/  qui  n’occupe  pourtant  que 
le  cinquième  rang  dans  l’échelle  de  fréquence  vocalique. 

II.  Fréquence  des  traits  articulatoires  distinctifs 

Les  plus  récentes  théories  phonologiques  attribuent  le  vrai  rôle  distinctif 
de  la  substance  phonique  non  pas  aux  phonèmes  eux-mêmes  mais  aux  traits 
distinctifs  ou  pertinents  dont  ces  phonèmes  sont  constitués.5  Un  trait  est 
“caractéristique,  distinctif,  ou  pertinent  lorsqu’il  suffit,  à  lui  seul,  à  dis¬ 
tinguer  entre  mots  et  formes.”6  Ainsi  la  distinction  de  ces  trois  mots  diffé¬ 
rents  :  biche,  bûche,  et  bouche  n’est  pas  effectuée  par  le  commutation  de  trois 
voyelles  différentes  dans  le  même  cadre  phonique  mais  par  trois  com¬ 
binaisons  différentes  de  traits  distinctifs.  Les  trois  phonèmes  /i/,  /y/,  et 
/u/  ont  en  commun  l’élévation  maxima  de  la  langue  vers  le  palais  ou,  en 
d’autres  termes,  l’aperture  orale  minima.  Mais  /y/  s’oppose  à  /i/  par  la 
labialisation,  celui-ci  est  écarté  et  celui-là  arrondi;  pour  /y/  la  langue  est 
avancée  mais  reculée  pour  /u/;  enfin,  /i/  contraste  avec  /u/  par  les  deux 
traits:  labialisation  et  position  de  la  langue  avant-arrière. 

En  nous  servant  des  symboles  suivants:  F  pour  avancement  de  la  langue, 
B  pour  recul  de  la  langue,  et  W  pour  labialisation  ainsi  que  de  4  pour 
indiquer  l’élévation  maxima  de  la  langue  (aperture  minima),  nous  pouvons 
transcrire  ces  relations  ainsi  :  /i/-F4,  /y/-FW4,  /u/-BW4.  Cela  peut  paraître 
à  première  vue  une  façon  assez  compliquée  et  fantaisiste  d’exprimer  les 
faits  mais  n’est-ce  point  ce  que  nous  faisons  en  réalité  lorsque  nous  ex¬ 
pliquons  que  pour  produire  un  bon  /y/ ,  il  ne  s’agit  que  de  commencer  par 
un  /i/  puis  d’arrondir  et  de  faire  avancer  les  lèvres  sans  bouger  la  langue 

4  A  l’aide  de  certaines  conventions  phonologiques  il  est  possible  d’interpréter 
/a/  comme  variante  de  /ce/  et  de  /0/,  d’autant  plus  que  du  point  de  vue  phonétique 
ce  phonème  flotte  entre  [œ]  et  [0]  bien  que  peut-être  un  peu  plus  central  d’après  Mme 
J.  V.  Pleasants,  Etudes  sur  Ve  muet  (Paris:  Klincksieck,  1956),  pp.  37-52. 

6  Voir  par  exemple  R.  Jakobson  et  M.  Halle,  Fundamentals  of  Language,  ’s  Graven- 

hague,  Mouton,  1956. 

6  André  Martinet,  Economie  des  changements  phonétiques  (Berne:  Francke,  1956), 

p.  68, 
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du  tout  ou  en  commençant  par  /u/,  de  faire  avancer  la  langue  sans  changer 
la  position  et  la  forme  des  lèvres? 

Il  est  possible  de  décomposer  les  seize  phonèmes  vocaliques  du  français 
en  huit  de  ces  unités  psycho-linguistiques:  (1)  F,  (2)  B,  (3),  W,  (4)  la 
nasalisation  [~],  et  quatre  degrés  d’élévation  de  la  langue  ou  d ’aperture: 
[1]  ouvert,  [2]  mi-ouvert,  [3]  mi-fermé,  [4]  fermé.  On  pourrait  y  ajouter  à 
la  rigueur  un  neuvième  trait  articulatoire,  la  tension  vocalique  mais  il 
n’est  pas  distinctif  par  lui-même  étant  toujours  associé  aux  degrés  [3] 
et  [4]  d’élévation  de  la  langue.  La  tension  est  du  point  de  vue  phonologique 
secondaire  et  conditionnée  par  l’élévation  linguale  mais  l’on  ne  saurait  nier 
son  importance  dans  la  définition  phonétique  des  phonèmes  fermés  et  mi- 
fermés.  Réduites  en  faisceaux  de  traits  distinctifs  les  voyelles  du  français 
peuvent  être  représentées  de  la  façon  suivante: 


Voyelles 

Faisceaux  de  traits  distinctifs 

i 

y 

U 

F4 

FW4 

BW4 

e 

0 

0 

F3 

FW3 

BW3 

e 

œ 

0 

F2 

FW2 

BW2 

a 

a 

Fl 

B1 

ë 

œ  â 

ô 

F~  FW~ 

B' 

BW 

0 

W 

Les  voyelles  nasalisées  forment  système  à  part  dans  le  sens  que  l’élévation 
linguale  ne  joue  aucun  rôle  distinctif  dans  leur  caractérisation  phonologique. 
Ce  qui  distingue,  par  exemple,  /â/  de  /ô/  ce  n’est  point  la  hauteur  de  la 
langue  ou  1 ’aperture  orale  mais  l’arrondissement  labial.  L’on  sait  fort  bien 
que  dans  le  parler  de  beaucoup  de  Parisiens  cultivés  la  réalisation  de  enfant 
est  très  proche  de  celle  de  en  font  et  la  confusion  de  in  et  un  devient  de 
plus  en  plus  répandue  même  parmi  les  meilleurs  milieux  parisiens.  Cela 
s’explique  par  le  fait  que  la  labialisation  elle  aussi  perd  de  sa  valeur  différen- 
ciative  surtout  pour  les  deux  nasales  antérieures.  Comme  l’élévation  linguale 
n’est  pas  différenciative  et  comme  la  valeur  distinctive  de  la  labialisation 
s’affaiblit,  du  moins  pour  les  phonèmes  antérieurs  nasalisés,  on  peut  fort 
bien  s’attendre  à  une  réduction  de  l’inventaire  des  voyelles  nasales  du 
français.  Quand  au  problème  du  /a/  il  est  beaucoup  trop  compliqué  pour 
que  nous  puissions  espérer  le  résoudre  ici.  Si  on  ne  saurait  se  risquer  à 
définir  la  position  de  la  langue  avant-arrière  ou  haut-bas  il  est  incontestable 
que  le  /o/  est  caractérisé  par  un  jeu  labial  significatif. 

Pour  compléter  les  statistiques  données  plus  haut  nous  avons  dressé 
une  table  de  fréquence  des  traits  distinctifs  dans  notre  texte  modèle: 
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Trait  distinctif 

Nombre  d’occurences 

Pourcentage7 

Avancement  [F] 

7947 

66,9 

Recul  [B] 

3130 

26,3 

Labialisation  [W] 

5215 

43,9 

Nasalisation  [  ] 

1976 

16,6 

Hauteur  1  [1] 

1905 

16,0 

Hauteur  2  [2] 

1869 

15,7 

Hauteur  3  [3] 

2630 

22,1 

Hauteur  4  [4] 

2697 

22,7 

(Tension) 

5327 

44,8 

La  haute  fréquence  des  traits  déterminant  le  Mode  Antérieur  est  frappante 
puisque  l’avancement  et  la  labialisation  sont  trois  et  deux  fois  plus  fre 
queutes  respectivement  que  n’importe  quel  autre  trait  pertinent. 


Conclusion 

Les  statistiques  que  nous  avons  réunies  ici  montrent  l’utilité  pédagogique 
de  la  notion  de  mode  phonétique  en  donnant  des  preuves  quantitatives  de 
l’importance  des  traits  articulatoires  à  base  d’antériorité:  l’avancement 
linguale  et  la  labialisation.  Nous  ajouterions  que  l’acquisition  des  carac¬ 
téristiques  du  Mode  Antérieur  est  nécessaire  non  seulement  pour  obtenir 
une  bonne  prononciation  en  français  mais  et  surtout  pour  arriver  à  un 
minimum  d’intelligibilité  mutuelle.  L’Américain  qui  n’a  pas  acquis 
l’habitude  d’arrondir  et  d’avancer  les  lèvres  n’arrivera  pas  à  réaliser  la 
distinction:  c’est  une  Russe  et  c’est  une  rousse,  celui  qui  centralise  les  voyelles 
antérieures  confondra:  cinq  billets  de  mille  et  cent  billets  de  mille.  Les  Modes 
Tendu  et  Croissant  ne  se  prêtent  pas  aussi  facilement  à  une  présentation 
quantitative  sans  doute  parce  qu’ils  ne  jouent  pas  un  rôle  distinctif  aussi 
important  que  le  Mode  Antérieur.  Si  l’on  prononce  mille  [mil]  ou  c  est  chaud, 
[sæï  /ooU]  pour  [mil]  et  [se  /o]  on  n’a  pas  trop  de  difficulté  à  se  faire  com¬ 
prendre  d’un  Français  mais  l’auditeur  ne  pourrait  se  méprendre  sur 
“l’accent  américain.”  En  orthoépie  il  faut  donc  accorder  la  priorité  a 
l’acquisition  par  le  sujet  des  habitudes  articulatoires  qui  ont  une  fonction 
distinctive  dans  le  système  phonologique.  C’est  là  l'application  pedagogique 
de  la  différence  entre  'phonologie  et  phonétique. 

Foreign  Service  Institute 

7  Ces  pourcentages  expriment  la  fréquence  des  traits  articulatoires  distinctifs  par 
rapport  au  maximum  théorique  du  nombre  d’occurences  d’un  trait  particulier  qui 
correspondrait  à  la  totalité  des  occurences  vocaliques:  11,880. 


Notes  and  Discussion 


A  Propos  de  Loulou 

Il  est  très  intéressant  de  savoir,  si  l’on  veut  comprendre  “Un  Cœur  Simple”,  qu’une 
pauvre  fille-mère  du  nom  de  Léonie  servit  de  modèle  à  Flaubert  pour  peindre  Félicité; 
et  qu’en  décrivant  Loulou,  le  perroquet  bien-aimé,  Flaubert — tout  “en  s’imprég¬ 
nant”  du  perroquet  empaillé  trônant  sur  sa  table — avait  probablement  présent  à 
l’esprit  le  souvenir  d’un  perroquet  rencontré  à  Honfleur  pendant  ses  vacances.  Les 
amateurs  de  sources  ont  facilement  retrouvé  sa  trace:  il  s’appelait  en  réalité  Jacquot, 
comme  il  se  doit;  il  appartenait  à  un  ancien  capitaine  ami  des  Flaubert,  Barbey. 
Ramené  des  Tropiques  par  un  autre  capitaine  (au  long  cours  celui-là)  Jacquot,  en 
répétant  sans  cesse  “Ah!  Marne  Barbey!  Qué  malheur!  Qué  malheur!”1  faisait  les 
délices  de  la  rue  du  Commerce.  Flaubert  lui-même  s’en  était  fort  diverti. 

Mais  on  peut  se  demander  aussi  si  ce  perroquet  n’a  pas  une  signification  par¬ 
ticulière,  s’il  n’est  pas  beaucoup  plus  qu’un  simple  “accessoire.”  Pourquoi  Flaubert 
s’est-il  souvenu  de  ce  perroquet?  Pourquoi  en  a-t-il  fait  un  personnage  littéraire? 
L’objet  d’adoration  d’une  de  ses  plus  célèbres  créations?  C’est,  peut-on  penser,  que 
Jacquot-Loulou  n’est  pas  un  simple  souvenir  parmi  d’autres,  mais  que  le  perroquet, 
l’archétype-perroquet,  l’idée  de  perroquet  ont  dû  fasciner  Flaubert  pour  des  raisons 
assez  profondes;  il  nous  semble  que  Loulou  n’est  pas  un  simple  animal  exotique,  mais 
un  personnage  Flaubertien  par  excellence. 

Le  psittacisme  est  en  effet  l’archétype,  la  quintessence  des  relations  humaines 
dans  le  monde  désolé  et  bavard  qui  tue  Emma  et  qui  désespère  Flaubert.  Loulou 
ne  fait  que  caricaturer  la  médiocrité  des  rapports  entre  les  hommes.  Dans  une  des 
notes  de  son  manuscrit2,  Flaubert  appelle  les  perroquets  “singes  ailés”:  ainsi  l’homme 
a-t-il  pour  ancêtres,  ou  plus  proches  parents,  le  chimpanzé  mais  aussi  ce  frère  spirituel 
sinon  biologique,  du  singe  qu’est  le  perroquet— le  psittacisme  et  la  singerie  hantent 
l’œuvre  de  Flaubert:  psittacisme  des  idées  reçues,  de  la  fausse  science  de  Homais,  de 
la  fausse  religion  de  Bournisien;  psittacisme  et  singerie  de  l’amour  selon  Rodolphe 
et  selon  Léon;  psittacisme  et  singerie  du  discours  politique  des  comices  agricoles. 
La  scène  des  Comices  est  une  attraction  hautement  zoologique  :  les  bœufs  tranquilles 
et  abrutis  sont  au  bas  d’une  échelle  animale  qui  ne  s’élève  pas  très  haut;  la  foule, 
béante,  absorbe  les  paroles  du  triste  et  grisâtre  perroquet  Lieuvain  avec  la  même 
incompréhension  tragique  que  Félicité;  sur  le  balcon  de  la  mairie,  perchoir  fort 
distingué,  le  plus  brillant  des  perroquets  s’applique  à  répéter  son  meilleur  rôle:  le 
ramage  comme  le  plumage  de  Rodolphe  sont  sans  aucun  doute  d’une  qualité  supé¬ 
rieure,  l’éclat  des  bottes  de  cuir  jaune,  “si  vernies  que  l’herbe  s’y  reflétait”3  ne  le  cède 
en  rien  à  celui  de  la  queue  verte  (ou  bleue)  de  Loulou.  Loulou,  perroquet  banal,  ne 
répète  que  les  trois  phrases  qui  résument  tout  l’univers  de  Félicité:  “Charmant  gar¬ 
çon!  Serviteur,  Monsieur!  Je  vous  salue,  Marie!”  Perroquet  d’élite  beaucoup  plus 
sophistiqué,  Rodolphe  possède  tout  un  arsenal  de  formules  romantiques,  de  sonorités 
moelleuses  et  ravissantes,  de  bruits  d’arrière -gorge  pathétiques;  mais  ces  formules 
plates  qu  il  glisse  pour  la  cent  cinquantième  fois  dans  une  oreille  complice,  qu’il 

1  Gérard-Gailly,  Le  Grand  Amour  de  Flaubert  (Paris,  Aubier,  éd.  Montaigne,  1944). 

2  Flaubert,  Gustave,  M.S.  (Bibliothèque  Nationale,  folio  388,  cité  par  Marie- 
Jeanne  Durry, “Flaubert  et  ses  Projets  Inédits ”  (Paris;  Nizet,  1950). 

3  Flaubert,  Gustave:  Madame  Bovary  (New  York,  Scribner’s  Sons,  1930). 
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récite,  ne  sont  pas  d’une  qualité  bien  supérieure  à  celles  de  Loulou.  Emma  n’est,  je 
crois,  ni  aussi  oie  blanche  ni  aussi  perruche  que  beaucoup  de  commentateurs  l’imagi¬ 
nent;  mais  la  communication,  ou  plutôt  la  complicité  sentimentale  qu’inaugure  la 
fameuse  scène  du  balcon  n’est  cependant  pas  d’un  niveau  bien  plus  élevé  que  la  com¬ 
plicité  spirituelle  qui  s’établit  entre  Loulou  et  Félicité. 

Ce  verbiage  tragi -comique,  qui  remplit  de  bonheur  l’âme  d’Emma  avant  de  causer 
sa  perte,  est  en  son  fond  tout  à  fait  analogue  aux  sons  plus  ou  moins  incohérents  qui 
ravissent  la  pauvre  Félicité  devenue  aveugle  et  sourde.  Loulou,  devenu  pour  Félicité 
à  la  fois  “un  fils”  et  “un  amant”  et  par  dessus  le  marché  le  Saint  Esprit  lui-même, 
fait  éclore  en  son  âme  toutes  les  félicités  dont  elle  est  capable;  il  suffit  pour  cela  de 
deux  ou  trois  phrases  nasillardes,  d’ailleurs  à  peine  entendues;  mais  il  est  bien  pro¬ 
bable  qu’Emma  n’écoute  guère  plus,  et  ne  comprend  guère  mieux  (non  pas  parce  qu’elle 
est  bête,  mais  parce  qu’il  ne  s’agit  pas  ici  de  comprendre)  les  suaves  et  creuses  paroles 
du  beau  Rodolphe.  C’est  qu’en  effet,  dans  “l’éternelle  monotonie  de  la  passion,  qui  a 
toujours  les  mêmes  formes  et  le  même  langage,  ce  langage  n’a  rien  d’un  instrument  de 
communication  intellectuelle,  spirituelle,  ni  même  sentimentale.  Il  n  est  qu  une  série 
de  bruits  efficaces  pour  Rodolphe,  magiques  pour  Emma.  Pour  Rodolphe,  perroquet 
conscient  (et  content)  de  son  psittacisme,  “les  discours  exagérés  cachent  les  affections 
médiocres,  comme  si  la  plénitude  de  l’âme,”  dit  Flaubert  (se  mettant  ainsi  du  côté 
d’Emma)  “ne  débordait  pas  quelquefois  par  les  métaphores  les  plus  vides  .  .  .” 
Rodolphe  a  l’âme  sèche;  pour  lui  le  langage  n’est  qu’un  instrument  commode,  un 
moyen  d’atteindre  un  but  très  simple.  Pour  Emma  au  contraire— exactement  comme 
pour  Félicité— le  psittacisme  amoureux,  religieux  ou  animal  est  au  moins  l’occasion, 
le  rituel  des  grands  débordements  de  l’âme.  Lors  de  sa  deuxième  rencontre  avec  Léon 
qui,  cette  fois,  a  lui  aussi  appris  les  formules  magiques  et  les  récite  avec  application, 
Emma,  écrit  Flaubert  “détourna  la  tête  pour  qu’il  ne  vît  pas  sur  ses  lèvres  l’irré¬ 
sistible  sourire  qu’elle  y  sentait  monter.”  Quel  est  le  sens  de  ce  sourire  et  de  ce  geste? 
Ce  sourire  exprime  à  la  fois  un  certain  scepticisme  (après  son  aventure  avec  Rodolphe, 
elle  a  compris,  elle  “connait  la  chanson”)  et  en  même  temps  son  bonheur  d’entrer  à 
nouveau,  fût-ce  par  ce  médiocre  moyen  (mais  où  sont  les  autres?)  dans  le  royaume 
enchanté  de  l’amour.  Léon  est  bavard,  il  est  creux  et  plat,  mais  il  est  assez  joli  ga,rçon. 
Emma  sait  tout  cela,  et  elle  a  autant  besoin  de  lui  (et  de  ses  discours)  que  Félicité 
de  Loulou.  Léon,  qui  n’est  ni  très  ardent  ni  très  optimiste,  s’effraie,  à  ce  sourire,  de  la 
vacuité  de  ses  propres  phrases  et  veut  s’arrêter:  “mais  si,”  dit  Emma,  “continuez ! 

Encore  ces  débordements  ne  vont-ils  pas  très  loin;  le  registre  de  l’ame  d  Emma, 
comme  celui  de  Félicité,  est  assez  limité.  Ce  qui  est  plus  frappant,  c’est  la  constante 
insistance  de  Flaubert  sur  la  pauvreté  des  moyens  d’expression.  “Elle  (Emma) 
adressait  au  Seigneur  les  mêmes  paroles  de  suavité  qu’elle  murmurait  jadis  à  son 
amant  .  .  .”  Toujours  réapparait  ce  thème  fondamental  de  l’éternelle  insuffisance  de 
la  parole  humaine.  Mais  si  l’âme  semble  d’abord  plus  riche  que  la  parole,  l’insuffisance 
de  la  parole  n’estelle  pas  au  fond  le  symbole  de  l’éternelle  insuffisance  de  la  vie  de 
cette  “pourriture  instantanée  des  choses”  qui  caractérise  l’univers  d  Emma?  Les 
hommes  parlent  comme  des  perroquets,  mais  ne  sonü-ils  pas  des  perroquets?  La  hantise 
de  la  perfection  du  style  chez  Flaubert  est  sans  doute  dûe,  entre  autres  raisons,  à 
la  terreur  du  psittacisme,  lequel,  comme  nous  venons  de  le  voir,  n  est  par  delà  a 
critique  de  l’étroitesse  et  du  conformisme,  bourgeois  ou  autre-que  le  symbole  de 
l’insuffisance  de  la  vie  qui  a  si  fort  bouleversé  Flaubert.  _ 

Flaubert  nous  parle,  au  passage,  des  mauvais  rapports  qui  régnent  entre  Loulou  et 
Bourais.  Dès  qu’il  aperçoit  l’ancien  avoué,  Loulou  se  met  à  rire,  à  rire  de  toutes  ses 
forces  ...  et  pour  n’être  pas  vu  du  perroquet,  Monsieur  Bourais  se  coule  le  long  du 
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mur.  Comment  expliquer  ces  étranges  rapports?  Bourais,  certes,  n’a  pas  le  sens  de 
l’humour;  mais  pourquoi  est-il  aussi  sensible  aux  sarcasmes  d’un  perroquet?  Voilà 
que  Loulou  se  comporte  avec  Bourais  comme  Bourais  avec  Félicité.  Il  pouvait  éclater 
de  rire,  lui  Bourais,  rire  énormément  devant  la  candeur  de  Félicité  lui  demandant  de 
lui  montrer  sur  une  carte  la  maison  de  Victor  à  La  Havane.  Sachant  tout,  Bourais 
pouvait  se  moquer  de  Félicité;  or  Loulou,  se  moquant  de  Bourais,  saurait-il?  Aurait-il, 
en  l’absence  de  tout  respect  bourgeois,  quelques  bonnes  raisons  de  se  moquer?  Bourais 
vit,  matériellement  et  moralement,  du  respect  qu’on  lui  doit,  et  qu’on  lui  accorde 
largement — à  lui,  à  sa  cravate  blanche  et  à  sa  redingote.  Mais  il  n’a  pas  très  bonne 
conscience,  et  quiconque  lui  manque  de  respect  (à  lui,  à  sa  cravate  et  à  sa  redingote), 
est— fût-il  perroquet— un  dangereux  ennemi.  Peut-être  faut-il  comprendre  par  ailleurs 
que  Bourais,  bourgeois  hypocrite  et  assez  noir,  pressent  vaguement  dans  l’animal  un 
analogue  indiscret:  ainsi  sommes  nous  tous  pris  d’un  vague  malaise  en  présence  de 
quelqu’un  qui  nous  ressemble,  qui  joue  le  même  jeu  que  nous,  la  même  comédie 
(animale  ou  humaine)  mais  qui  la  joue  avec  tant  d’excès — ou  de  maladresse— qu’elle 
devient  visible  pour  les  autres:  le  complice  devenant  du  même  coup  un  rival  et  un 
dénonciateur.  Les  singeries  des  singes  nous  amusent,  mais  elles  nous  agacent  vite: 
car  les  vrais  singes  “vendent  la  mèche”  des  hommes,  et  les  vrais  perroquets  risquent 
de  vendre  la  mèche  de  tous  ceux  qui  sont  atteints  de  psittacisme  sous  une  forme  ou 
sous  une  autre. 

Loulou  enfin,  sa  carrière  finie,  vissé  sur  un  socle  d’acajou,  l’allure  altière,  et  mor¬ 
dant  une  noix  “que  l’empailleur  par  amour  du  grandiose  avait  dorée,”  fait  également 
penser  à  Homais  triomphant.  Cette  noix  dorée,  c’est  la  fameuse  croix  si  longtemps 
convoitée,  la  même  pauvre  richesse  d’un  bavard  satisfait,  pour  qui  ce  n’est  pas  le 
silence,  mais  la  parole  qui  est  d’or.  Homais  n’a  pas  encore  sa  statue  sur  la  place  de 
1  Eglise  de  Yonville-1  Abbaye,  mais  il  est  déjà  fixe  dans  l’attitude  grandiose  dont  se 
souviendra  la  postérité.  Le  plus  bavard  des  héros  de  Flaubert  possédait  une  sagesse 
plus  étendue,  mais  pas  beaucoup  plus  profonde  que  celle  de  Loulou:  des  légions  de 
formules  de  chimie  et  de  clichés  sur  la  politique,  la  morale  et  les  beaux-arts,  au  lieu 
d’une  dizaine  de  sons  éraillés,  cela  peut  se  ramener  à  la  même  noix  dorée — et  creuse. 
Loulou,  “amant”  de  la  plus  misérable  des  créatures  humaines  et  dépositaire  de  toute 
la  sagesse  animale,  n’est  que  le  symbole  tragi -comique  de  la  vacuité  des  fausses 
amours  et  de  la  fausse  sagesse  humaine;  ou  même,  peut-être,  de  cette  insuffisance 
radicale  de  toute  sagesse  et  de  tout  amour,  dont  les  limitations  du  langage— dont 
souffre  tant  Flaubert— sont  le  premier  signe,  et  dont  le  bourgeois,  qu’il  soit  singe  ou 
perroquet,  est  l’inévitable  produit. 

Smüfi  College  Luc  Dariosecq 

"Sequential  Sentences”  as  a  Teaching  Aid 

In  an  effort  to  give  my  students  of  first-year  French  intensive  drill  in  some  of  the 
most  essential  verb-pronoun-adverb  combinations  encountered  in  the  language,  I 
have  devised  a  simple  exercise  which  can  be  done  either  orally  or  in  written  form,  and 
which  has  proved  of  benefit  to  both  my  students  of  conversation  and  my  students  of 
French  reading.  In  essence  it  is  simply  a  verb  drill,  with  the  verb  form  always  em¬ 
bedded  in  a  meaningful  sentence,  the  verb  being  given  occasional  shifts  in  number, 
person,  and  tense,  and  each  new  sentence  being  built  on  the  previous  one. 

Let  us  say ,  for  example,  that  the  class  has  to  date  studied  the  present,  the  im¬ 
perfect  and  the  perfect  tenses,  and  that  for  the  day’s  lesson  they  studied  the  verb 
voir.  During  the  class  hour  I  take  about  five  minutes  for  my  “sequential  sentences” 
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drill,  asking  the  students  to  write  the  following  at  the  blackboard,  or  to  translate 
orally  : 

We  see. 

We  see  you. 

We  don’t  see  you. 

We  used  to  see  you. 

We  used  to  see  you  every  day. 

We  used  to  see  you  there. 

We  didn’t  see  you  there  very  often. 

I  have  seen. 

I  have  not  seen. 

I  have  not  seen  you. 

I  have  not  seen  you  there. 

I  have  not  seen  you  there  very  often,  etc. 

Although  I  have  chosen  for  my  illustration  a  moment  when  the  class  has  already 
studied  three  tenses,  the  exercise  adapts  itself  easily  to  the  earlier  days  of  the  course 
when  the  class  is  still  working  on  the  present  tense.  And,  when  my  students  have 
become  fairly  adept  at  this  kind  of  thing,  I  venture  to  complicate  the  exercise  con¬ 
siderably;  though  I  try  to  avoid  the  merely  puzzling,  I  use  sentences  which  might 
conceivably  occur  in  real  conversations: 

I  saw  you. 

You  saw  me? 

I  saw  you  there. 

I  didn’t  see  you. 

I  saw  you  there  at  eight  o’clock. 


You  saw  me  there  at  eight  o’clock?,  etc.  .  . 

My  class  becomes  accustomed  to  having  such  a  drill  each  day,  the  work  being 
done  as  rapidly  as  the  students  can  take  the  sentences;  ordinarily  we  can  cover 
about  15  sentences  in  five  minutes.  My  goal  is  rapid  reaction  to  a  body  of  relatively 
simple  material;  my  technique  is  the  gradual  development  of  the  mature  sentence 
step  by  step  from  the  verb.  At  the  end  of  a  given  exercise,  the  class  discovers  that  it 
is  handling  rather  long  thoughts,  handling  them  easily,  and  getting  the  French  right. 
The  exercise  has  proved  to  be  a  morale  builder,  for  nothing  succeds  like  success  in 


The  better  students  get  so  that  they  can  romp  through  such  material  orally,  but 
this  leaves  the  poorer  students  feeling  somewhat  frustrated.  In  order  to  insure  every¬ 
one’s  having  a  chance  to  work  out  all  details  of  the  sentences,  I  sometimes  prefer  to 
do  the  work  at  the  blackboard.  However,  about  half  of  the  time,  I  make  the  exercise 

ani0find°that  these  five-minute  exercises  are  useful  as  preparation  either  for  reading 
or  speaking  French.  That  the  ready  manipulation  of  the  verb  in  actual  sentences  is 
necessary  in  conversation  is  evident.  But  I  believe  that  it  is  hardly  less  valuable  for 
the  reader  to  acquire  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  certain  common  word  patterns 
involving  the  verb.  Even  as  n’est-ce  pas  should  become  a  single  vocabulary  item  so 
patterns  such  as  je  ne  le  vois  pas  should  be  an  item  to  be  comprehended  as  a  whole 
For  those  students  who  specialize  in  reading,  therefore,  the  easy  manipulation  of  the 
verb  and  those  sentence  elements  which  frequently  accompany  it  is  of  real  aid  in 
becoming  genuinely  at  home  with  the  language.  WlLLIAM  G.  Wing 

Central  College,  Iowa 


The  FL  Program 

Foreign  Languages  and  Sputnik — an  Urgent  Message 


1.  The  Situation 

The  success  of  the  Russian  satellite  program  has  demonstrated  spectacularly  that 
humanity  has  arrived  at  the  opening  of  a  new  epoch— the  Space  Age.  But  what  is 
shocking  and  sobering  is  the  realization  that  Russia,  not  the  United  States,  has  led 
the  world  into  this  new  age,  and  that  Russian  education  seems  to  be  producing  great 
numbers  of  youth  better  prepared  than  our  own  in  at  least  some  vital  subjects, 
especially  science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  languages. 

One  immediate  result  has  been  a  national  outcry  for  strengthening  of  American 
education,  especially  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools.  The  Administration  in 
Washington  is  preparing  an  education  bill  about  which  you  may  have  read  by  the  time 
you  receive  this  message.  It  is  aimed  at  greatly  increasing  education  in  three  vital 
fields  science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  languages.  The  specific  foreign  language 
provisions,  as  they  appeared  in  preliminary  drafts  of  the  bill,  were  quite  extensive 
and  would  go  a  long  way  toward  enabling  the  language  profession  to  meet  the  needs 
for  foreign  language  learning  in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century. 

But  before  we  applaud  in  anticipation  of  this  new  aid  to  the  languages,  we  must, 
face  the  realities  of  life.  We  cannot,  in  this  critical  period,  sit  by  and  merely  hope  for 
passage  of  the  foreign  language  provisions  in  the  bill.  Why  is  it  possible  that  languages 
may  be  passed  over  in  this  national  emergency  ?  Because  the  necessary  emphasis  being 
placed  on  science  may  blind  the  public  and  our  low-makers  to  the  importance  of 
languages.  Because  all  the  measures  necessary  to  put  us  back  in  the  race  with  Russia 
(scientific  research,  increased  financial  aid  to  foreign  nations,  stepped  up  training  of 
scientists,  etc.)  will  be  very  costly,  and  some  budget-conscious  law-makers  will  seek 
to  cut  out  what  seem  to  be  non-essential  or  less-essential  expenses.  Because  too  many 
law-makers,  despite  expressions  of  concern  about  the  national  interest,  will  never¬ 
theless  vote  only  for  what  seems  real  in  terms  of  concrete  needs  in  their  home  states. 
Because  there  are  still  some  people  who  are  opposed  to  foreign  language  study  in  the 
schools  in  any  form,  and  they  will  be  using  every  argument  to  kill  government  sup¬ 
port  for  language  learning. 

Every  citizen  who  is  convinced  of  the  vital  importance  of  foreign  languages  in  the 
national  interest  must  be  moved  to  action.  Teachers  of  foreign  languages  will  fre¬ 
quently  have  to  take  the  lead,  but  this  can  be  done  in  a  firm  and  dignified  manner. 
For  we  are  not  pleading  a  private  cause  :  foreign  language  study  is  essential  to  the 
survival  of  our  nation. 

2.  Importance  of  the  State-Oriented  View 

It  is  essential  that  the  citizens  of  your  state,  and  the  two  Senators  and  the  Repre¬ 
sentatives  from  your  local  districts,  be  made  aware  of  the  real  concern  about  foreign 
languages  in  their  state.  Remember  that  the  people  from  your  state  who  sit  in  the 
federal  legislature  will  be  the  ones  to  vote  for  or  against  Federal  support  to  foreign 
language  instruction.  It  is  natural  for  them  to  consider  national  legislation  in  terms  of 
its  relevance  to  conditions  in  their  home  state.  What  can  you  do  in  your  state  to  help? 

Specific  suggestions  are  given  below  in  a  section  on  General  Policy  and  a  section  on 
Carrying  Out  Policy. 
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General  Policy 

At  this  state  level,  it  would  be  most  effective  to  publicize  the  following  points: 

(1)  the  traditional  place  of  foreign  languages  in  the  humanities  program  of  Amer¬ 
ican  education 

(2)  the  vital  role  today  of  foreign  language  skills  in  the  national  welfare 

(3)  the  notable  activities  in  foreign  language  teaching  now  taking  place  in  your 
state  (e.g.,  professional  foreign  language  teacher  organizations,  language 
programs  in  elementary  schools,  development  of  language  laboratories,  summer 
workshops,  surveys  and  investigations,  teaching  programs  in  unusual 
languages— Russian,  Chinese,  Arabic,  etc.) 

(4)  the  availability  of  able  and  willing  foreign  language  teaching  personnel  in  your 


state 

(5)  the  shortcomings,  the  needs  in  your  state  if  foreign  language  learning  is  to  serve 
effectively  the  national  interest  (e.g.,  refresher  courses  at  state  colleges  and 
universities  [public  and  private]  for  in-service  school  teachers,  improving 
liaison  with  national  trends  and  innovations,  conducting  research  and  experi¬ 
mentation  in  problems  of  language  learning,  etc.) 

(6)  any  Federal  Government  program  of  financial  aid  for  the  improvement  of 
education  must  take  into  account  specifically  the  problem  of  improving  foreign 
language  learning  in  your  state 

L  Carrying  Out  Policy 

Two  channels  are  available  for  carrying  out  the  general  policy:  (1)  the  local  press 
md  (2)  the  Senators  and  Representatives  who  serve  your  state  in  the  Congress  in 

NtT^Press.  The  question  of  Federal  aid  for  strengthening  American 
education  is  big  news  today.  Most  editors  are  eager  to  get  new  slants  on  it,  and 

new  information  for  discussion.  _  .  ,  „T  . ,  o  . 

(a)  One  way  to  get  the  message  into  the  papers  is  to  write  to  the  Letters  to 
the  Editor”  section;  such  letters  are  especially  effective  if  they  come  from 
community  leaders  like  the  president  of  Rotary  or  the  PTA,  a  prominent 
lawyer,  physician,  etc.;  perhaps  you  know  one  or  several  who  need  only 
be  reminded  of  the  urgency  of  the  language  problem. 

(b)  Another  possible  approach  is  to  phone  the  editor  of  the  newspaper,  mention 
the  relevance  of  foreign  languages  to  the  new  interest  in  strengthening 
education,  and  invite  him  to  send  a  reporter  to  write  a  story  on  some  sig¬ 
nificant  local  foreign  language  activity  (e.g.,  a  language  laboratory  new 
teaching  methods,  a  foreign  language  venture  in  the  elementary  schools, 
employment  as  teaching  assistants  of  foreign  students  or  local  citizens  who 
cmpak  a  foreign  language  natively,  a  foreign  language  student  contest, 
celebration  of  National  Foreign  Language  Week  [16-22  F^ruar^l958], 
attendance  of  a  faculty  member  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  AAlbP 
[in  Dallas  on  27-28  December  1957]  or  of  the  AATF  [in  St.  Louis  on  27-28 
December  1957],  etc.)  If  a  reporter  does  prepare  a  story,  you  might  suggest 
to  the  editor  that  the  story  could  provide  the  theme  for  a  foreign  language 

(2)  Yoif Congressional  Representatives.  The  two  Senators  from  your  state  and  the 
(  Representatives  from  your  local  districts  must  be  made  aware  of  the  real 
concern  about  foreign  languages  in  their  home  state. 

Interest  at  home  will  have  no  effect  upon  them  unless  they  learn  about  it.  Letters 
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from  language  teachers  and  their  organizations  will  be  valuable.  But  even 
more  effective  will  be  letters  from  others — businessmen,  the  clergy,  school 
administrators,  professional  people,  parents.  How  many  citizens  can  you 
encourage  to  write? 

All  letters  of  support  will  help,  but  especially  effective  should  be  those  which 
carry  out  the  strategy  outlined  in  the  previous  section.  Whenever  possible, 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  significance  which  financial  assistance  will 
have  for  foreign  language  learning  in  your  state.  Follow-up  letters  can  go  off 
whenever  an  article  or  editorial  on  foreign  languages  appears  in  a  local  news¬ 
paper. 

Appendix:  Congressional  Committees 

This  Administration  education  bill,  and  any  education  bill  (and  there  are  likely  to 
be  many),  when  submitted  to  Congress  goes  immediately  to  a  standing  Committee  in 
each  House  (the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare).  There  the  bill  is  put  in  the  hands  of  stand¬ 
ing  Subcommittees  for  study  and  hearings.  Bills  may  “die  in  committee”  or,  fre¬ 
quently,  go  through  considerable  revision.  It  is  especially  critical  that  any  education 
bill  get  through  the  Committees  with  strong  foreign  language  provisions.  Therefore, 
express  attention  should  be  given  to  properly  informing  all  members  of  the  two 
Committees,  and  certainly  the  members  of  the  pertinent  Subcommittees . 

If  any  of  these  Senators  or  Representatives  are  from  your  state,  you  should  take 
special  care  to  see  that  he  is  made  aware  of  public  sentiments  in  your  state.  Com¬ 
mittee  personnel  are  given  below,  Democrats  in  left  column  and  Republicans  in 
right. 


Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 


(Senators  should  be  addressed: 

The  Honorable - 

Senate  Office  Building 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

Subcommittee  on  Education: 


James  E.  Murray,  Mont.  (Chairman)  Gordon  Allott,  Colorado 
Lister  Hill,  Alabama  Irving  M.  Ives,  New  York 

Pat  McNamara,  Michigan 


Other  members  of  full  Committee 

Matthew  M.  Neely,  West  Virginia 
John  F.  Kennedy,  Massachusetts 
Wayne  Morse,  Oregon 
Strom  Thurmond,  South  Carolina 


(Hill  is  Committee  Chairman)  : 

H.  Alexander  Smith,  New  Jersey 
William  A.  Purtell,  Connecticut 
Barry  Goldwater,  Arizona 
John  Sherman  Cooper,  Kentucky 


House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 


(Representatives  should  be  addressed: 

The  Honorable - 

House  Office  Building 
Washington  25,  D.C. 
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Subcommittee  on  General  Education: 


Cleveland  M.  Bailey,  West  Virginia,  Chairman 

Augustine  B.  Kelley,  Pennsylvania  Ralph  W.  Gwinn,  New  York 

Lee  Metcalf,  Montana  Peter  Frelinghuysen,  Jr.,  New  Jersey 

Stewart  L.  Udall,  Arizona  Harry  G.  Haskell,  Jr.,  Delaware 

Other  members  of  full  Committee: 


Graham  A.  Barden,  North  Carolina,  Chairman 


Carl  Elliott,  Alabama 

Edith  Green,  Oregon 

George  S.  McGovern,  South  Dakota 

Adam  C.  Powell,  Jr.,  New  York 

Carl  D.  Perkins,  Kentucky 

Roy  W.  Wier,  Minnesota 

Phil  M.  Landrum,  Georgia 

James  Roosevelt,  California 

Herbert  Zelenko,  New  York 

Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  New  Jersey 

Elmer  J.  Holland,  Pennsylvania 


Samuel  K.  McConnell,  Jr.  Pennsylvania 

Carroll  D.  Kearns,  Pennsylvania 

Clare  E.  Hoffman,  Michigan 

Albert  H.  Bosch,  New  York 

Joe  Holt,  California 

John  J.  Rhodes,  Arizona 

Stuyvesant  Wainwright,  New  York 

Donald  W.  Nicholson,  Massachusetts 

William  H.  Ayres,  Ohio 

Robert  P.  Griffin,  Michigan 

Ludwig  Teller,  New  York 


FL  Teachers'  Workshop 

The  Seventh  Annual  High  School  Foreign  Language  Teachers’  Workshop  will  be 
held  at  Kent  State  University,  Kent,  Ohio,  on  Saturday,  March  1,  1958.  The  theme 
of  the  Workshop  is  “Foreign  Languages  in  the  Age  of  Sputnik.”  For  information 
please  write  the  Director  of  the  Workshop,  Dr.  Charles  F.  Kirk,  Kent  State  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Kent  State  University 


Hazel  M.  Rourke 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  THIRTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  ANNUAL  MEETING 
Hotel  Statler,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  December  26-28,  1957 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 

President  Henri  Peyre  called  the  1957  meetings  of  the  Executive  Council  to  order 
at  8:15  p.  m.,  December  26,  1957,  in  the  Cleveland  Room  of  the  Hotel  Statler.  The 
following  were  present:  President  Peyre,  First  Vice-President  Martin,  Second  Vice- 
President  Nostrand,  Secretary -Treasurer  Watts,  Editor-in-Chief  Harris,  Managing 
Editor  Roudiez,  Regional  Representatives  Grew  (II),  Choquette  (III),  Duncan 
(IV),  Hardré  (V),  Secor  (VI),  Mercier  (VII),  and  Delattre  (VIII).  LeRoy  Breunig, 
President  of  the  Metropolitan  Chapter,  attended  the  sessions  as  representative  of 
Miss  Fulton.  James  W.  Glennen,  Chairman  of  the  Contest  Committee,  had  also  been 
invited  to  attend. 

The  minutes  of  the  1956  Council  meetings,  held  in  the  Hotel  Mayflower,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  as  printed  on  pp.  316-319  of  the  February  1957  issue  of  the  French  Review, 
were  approved  without  reading. 

The  President  thanked  the  members  of  the  Council  for  their  cooperation  during 
the  year,  and  introduced  the  new  Representative,  Charles  Choquette  of  the  Central 
New  York  Chapter. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  membership  had  again  reached  a  new  high,  there 
being,  on  December  25,  4,923  paid  members  and  subscribers  for  1956-1957,  and  514 
new  members  and  subcribers  for  1958,  making  a  total  of  5,437  paid,  in  addition  to 
some  fifty  exchanges  and  complimentary  subscriptions.  This  represented  a  gain  of 
178  over  the  same  date  in  1956. 

He  referred  the  Council  to  the  audited  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year 

1956- 57  on  pp.  159-161  of  the  December  French  Review.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
Association  was  again  in  a  healthy  financial  condition,  and  announced  that  Waverly 
Press  had  put  into  effect  with  the  December  issue  another  increase  in  printing  charges 
of  about  19%.  The  printers  have  suggested  that  further  advances  in  charges  may 
become  necessary  at  any  time. 

Written  and/or  oral  reports  were  received  from  the  several  officers,  chairmen  and 
directors.  Editor  Harris  announced  that  he  would  welcome  additional  articles  on 
methods  and  contemporary  conditions  in  France.  He  spoke  at  length  on  the  recent 
communications  between  Waverly  Press  and  the  Editor  and  Secretary-Treasurer  in 
reference  to  possible  changes  in  format  from  our  present  style  to  a  two  column  page, 
type  size  and  cover  paper.  Such  changes  would  increase  the  capacity  of  each  page 
“considerably”  and  would  result  in  estimated  savings  of  about  20%. 

Chairman  Glennen  of  the  Contest  Committee  paid  high  tribute  to  the  generous 
and  outstanding  work  of  J.  Henry  Owens  who  filled  the  gap  last  year  when  he  had 
been  obliged  by  illness  to  give  up  the  work  temporarily.  Not  only  had  Henry  Owens 
conducted  the  contest  with  great  distinction— over  65,000  students  took  part  during 

1957—  but  he  also  made  several  useful  suggestions— based  on  questionnaires— as  to 
changes  in  contest  procedures.  (Several  of  these  have  already  been  put  into  effect.) 
He  announced  that  the  1958  contest  would  be  held  during  the  first  week  in  May.  He 
reported  that  the  President  had  appointed  De  Vaux  de  Lancey  of  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy  to  the  important  new  post  of  examination  co-ordinator. 
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Director  Guille  of  the  Bureau  de  Correspondance  Scolaire  had  distributed  a  record 
breaking  total  of  18,229  names  during  the  year.  She  had  turned  in  to  the  national 
treasury  the  sum  of  $508.68. 

Director  Bégué  of  the  National  Information  Bureau  sent  a  written  report  on  his 
activities  during  1956-57.  He  showed  receipts  of  $1521.93  and  expenses  of  $1353.27. 
He  has  a  large  stock  of  materials  on  hand  which  he  values  at  over  $1800.00.  During 
his  absence  in  France  he  is  being  assisted  by  a  committee  made  up  of  Elio  Zappula  of 
Brooklyn  College,  Pierre  Capretz  of  Yale  and  Sylvia  Levy  of  Washington  Irving  High 
School  of  New  York. 

Business  Manager  Briggs  had  had  a  most  successful  year.  He  had  sold  advertising 
to  a  record  figure  of  $5,572.65.  During  his  sabbatical  year  in  France  he  is  being  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Everett  of  the  Wesleyan  University  faculty. 

Chairman  Miller  reported  that  the  Realia  Exhibit  had  been  repaired  and  supple¬ 
mented,  and  had  been  in  constant  use.  It  had  been  sent  to  seventeen  institutions. 
There  are  a  few  open  dates  for  the  late  spring  of  1958. 

Director  Poggenburg  of  the  Placement  Bureau  sent  a  written  report  received  too 
late  for  consideration  in  St.  Louis.  There  is  a  total  of  156  registrants.  He  reported 
income  of  $452.59  and  expenses  of  $370.08.  Ninety-three  schools  and  colleges  had  sent 
requests  for  names  and  files  of  candidates. 

The  President  of  the  Société  Honoraire  de  Français,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Weathers,  sent 
a  written  report,  in  which  she  submitted  her  resignation  and  that  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  Ruth  P.  Kroeger,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1958.  During  the  seven 
years  that  these  two  members  have  most  effectively  guided  the  destinies  of  our 
honorary  society  at  the  high  school  level,  they  have  chartered  82  chapters,  of  which 
79  are  now  active.  The  constitution  and  by-laws  which  they  drew  up  on  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  society  in  1950  have  recently  been  amended.  The  Council  expressed  its 
profound  gratitude  for  the  splendid  contributions  of  Mrs.  Weathers  and  Mrs.  Kroe¬ 
ger,  and  accepted  their  resignations  with  deep  regret. 

Vice-Presidents  Martin  and  Nostrand  reported  on  their  constant  efforts  in  foster¬ 
ing  the  Association’s  welfare  by  working  on  the  contest,  the  membership  drives,  and 
the  other  AATF  activities.  Howard  Nostrand’s  television  programs  in  Seattle  have 
brought  some  fifty  requests  for  additional  data  on  the  association  and  specimen 
copies  of  the  French  Review. 

The  Regional  Representatives  have  all  been  active  in  the  campaign  for  new  mem¬ 
bers,  the  direction  of  the  contest  in  their  regions,  and  other  phases  of  our  common 
work.  Representative  Hardré  reported  on  the  successful  and  well  attended  Vth 
Region  Conference  which  he  conducted  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  on  Novembei  29,  in 
conjunction  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  South  Atlantic  Modern  Language  Associ¬ 
ation.  Representative  Delattre  had  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  divide 
Region  VIII.  He  submitted  a  report  from  the  committee,  made  up  of  David 
Dougherty,  Lurline  Simpson,  Julian  Harris  and  himself,  in  which  it  was  recommended 
that  the  vast  area  be  divided  in  a  manner  which  will  be  outlined  below.  He  reported 
on  his  efforts  to  establish  several  new  chapters  which  he  expects  to  accomplish  early 
in  1958.  Representative  Mercier  submitted  a  written  report  on  ALL  chapters  in  her 
VHth  district.  Although  she  had  succeeded  in  gathering  the  names  of  all  teachers  of 
French  in  certain  chapters,  she  received  reports  from  other  groups  to  the  effect  that 
the  collecting  of  full  data  on  the  schools  which  teach  French  and  the  names  of  all 
teachers  is  “a  rather  formidable  task.”  (This,  the  Secretary  considers,  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  understatement. 
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The  President  appointed  Vice-Presidents  Nostrand  and  Martin  and  Represen¬ 
tative  Secor  as  a  committee  on  Honorary  Members.  He  named  Secretary -Treasurer 
Watts,  Representative  Grew  and  Mr.  Breunig  as  committee  on  Resolutions.  At  10:25 
the  Council  adjourned  until  9:00  a.  m.  the  following  day.  Mrs.  Gerard  P.  Hamburg, 
President  of  the  St.  Louis  Chapter  and  general  chairman  of  the  local  committee, 
graciously  supplied  several  bottles  of  champagne  during  a  much  appreciated  social 
hour,  following  the  Council’s  deliberations. 

President  Peyre  called  the  second  session  of  the  Council  to  order  at  9:18  a.  m.  on 
December  27.  In  addition  to  those  present  at  the  first  session  was  Delegate  Stephen 
Freeman.  The  council  discussed  many  problems  and  took  several  actions,  reported 
below,  before  adjourning  at  1:20  p.  m.  and  enjoying  lunch  together  in  the  Café  Rouge. 

At  3:00  p.  m.  the  Council  left  the  Statler  by  bus  for  a  visit  to  the  sumptuous  château 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Desloges  in  Florissant,  some  forty  miles  north  of  the  city  on 
the  banks  of  the  Missouri  River.  They  were  graciously  received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Desloges  in  the  Rathskeller.  After  a  visit  to  the  underground  ballroom  of  the  same 
estate  they  returned  to  the  château  where  they  were  served  bounteously  in  the 
elegant  dining  room. 


ACTIONS 

I.  It  was  voted  to  amend  by-law  IV,  3b,  “Finances”  to  read:  “The  Secretary- 
Treasurer  shall  be  bonded  at  Association  expense  in  such  amount  as  shall  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Executive  Council.” 

II.  It  was  voted  to  amend  by-law  II,  3,  “Regions”  to  provide  for  the  division  of 
Region  VIII  into  two  regions.  Region  VIII  will  now  be  called  the  “Southwest” 
region  and  will  include  the  states  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  Region  IX  will  bear  the  name  “Pacific,”  and  will  be 
made  up  of  the  states  of  Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Idaho, 
and  Montana  and  the  Province  of  British  Columbia. 

III.  The  Council  voted  to  propose  the  following  amendment  to  article  IV  of  the 
Constitution:  change  the  phrase  which  now  reads  “and  eight  Regional  Representa¬ 
tives,  each  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years”  to  read  “and  nine  Regional  Representa¬ 
tives,  each  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years,”  and  the  phrase  “the  foregoing  sixteen 
officers  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Council”  to  read  “the  foregoing  seventeen 
officers  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Council.”  (As  provided  in  the  Constitution,  the 
proposed  amendments  are  printed  here,  and  will  be  presented  for  adoption  by  the 
Assembly  of  Delegates  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

IV.  The  Council  voted  to  instruct  the  President  and  the  Secretary-Treasurer  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  31st  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Hotel  Statler,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  December  29-30, 1958,  in  conjunction  with  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America. 

V.  The  Council  voted  to  increase  the  “President’s  Fund”  from  $100.00  to  $500.00 
annually.  (This  fund  is  to  be  used  at  the  President’s  discretion  to  aid  chapters  in  such 
projects  as  securing  speakers  for  their  meetings,  conducting  membership  drives,  and 
for  other  Association  activities. 

VI.  The  Council  approved  the  President’s  appointment  of  the  following  members 
for  one  year  terms:  Chairman  of  the  Contest  Committee,  James  W.  Glennen;  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Exhibits,  Minnie  M.  Miller;  Director  of  the  Bureau  de 
Correspondance  Scolaire,  Frances  V.  Guille;  and  Director  of  the  Placement  Bureau, 
Raymond  Poggenburg, 
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VII.  The  Council  voted  to  appropriate  $100.00  for  the  needs  of  the  Committee  on 
Exhibits. 

VIII.  The  Council  voted  to  instruct  the  President  to  name  an  exploratory  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  the  question  of  giving  up  the  AATF  Placement  Bureau  and  merg¬ 
ing  it  into  a  general  language  placement  bureau  under  the  direction  of  the  several 
AAT’s,  the  Modern  Language  Association,  and  other  groups.  (Delegate  Freeman,  and 
Representatives  Delattre  and  Hardre  were  named.) 

IX.  The  Council  voted  approval  of  all  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Modern  Language  Teachers  Associations,  and  instructed 
Secretary -Treasurer  Watts  to  notify  Secretary  Doyle  of  the  Federation  of  our  action 
in  approving  all  suggested  amendments  to  articles  III,  IV  and  V  of  the  Federation’s 
Constitution.  (It  was  explained  by  Delegate  Freeman  that  all  such  amendments  must 
be  approved  by  the  constituent  bodies  of  the  Federation,  of  which  the  AATF  is  one.) 

X.  The  Council  instructed  the  President  to  name  a  committee  to  consider  possible 
changes  in  the  methods  of  electing  the  nine  Regional  Representatives.  (At  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Assembly  of  Delegates  on  December  28,  this  action  was  amended  to  the 
effect  that  the  committee  be  given  instructions  to  consider  the  following  suggestions 
made  by  Lurline  Simpson:  1.  that  all  names  of  candidates  be  printed  in  the  French 
Review,  2.  that  a  ballot  be  printed  in  the  French  Review,  with  spaces  for  other  nomi¬ 
nations.)  The  President  named  Secretary -Treasurer  Watts,  Vice-President  Nostrand, 
and  Representative  Duncan.  They  will  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

XI.  The  Council  approved  the  following  recommendations  proposed  by  the  Ad_ 
Hoc  Committee  for  the  Foreign  Language  Program  of  the  ML  A:  1.  That  James  H. 
Grew  be  appointed  to  the  position  of  National  Co-ordinator  for  one  year.  2.  That 
the  National  Co-ordinator,  in  cooperation  with  the  President  and  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  be  authorized  to  appoint  an  AATF  member  in  each  state  who  will  enlist 
the  assistance  of  teachers  of  other  foreign  languages.  This  group  will  establish  con¬ 
tact  with  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  State  Educational  Association, 
and  with  State  Modern  Language  Associations  or  Teachers  Associations  in  states 
where  such  organizations  exist,  in  order  to  strengthen  foreign  language  sections 
already  established  or  to  establish  them  where  they  do  not.  The  results  of  these 
demarches  will  be  reported  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Steering  Committee  of  the 
MLA’s  Foreign  Language  Program,  scheduled  for  September  1958.  3.  That  Mr.  Grew 
and  his  Committee  be  instructed  to  assist  in  coordinating  all  FL  activities  in 
each  state  by  working  with  the  local  Chapters  of  all  the  AAT’s,  the  State  FLEditors 
and  other  interested  local  organizations. 

XII.  The  Council  voted  to  authorize  Editor-in-Chief  Harris  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Watts  to  effect  the  above  outlined  suggested  format  changes  in  the  French 
Review  if  it  becomes  necessary  and  seems  expedient. 

XIII.  The  Council  approved  the  following  recommendations  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Contest,  suggested  by  James  Glennen.  1.  In  order  to  secure  a  better  geographical 
distribution  of  the  examination  committee  for  1959,  that  the  French  II  committee  be 
changed  from  the  Middle  Atlantic  to  the  West  Central  Region,  and  that  French  III 
be  changed  from  New  York  State  to  South  Central  and  Pacific.  2.  That  AATF  certifi¬ 
cates,  now  awarded  to  the  outstanding  student  in  each  participating  school  be  given 
in  1958  to  the  outstanding  students  in  each  level.  3.  That  the  practice  of  offering 
college  scholarships  to  the  national  winners  be  discontinued.  4.  That  the  special 
category  for  students  of  special  background  and/or  advantages  be  again  eliminated 
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for  the  1958  contest  on  the  national  level.  The  Regional  Representatives  may  arrange 
for  this  category  in  the  chapters  where  such  competition  is  desired. 

XIV.  It  was  voted  to  send  free  copies  of  the  French  Review  to  all  French  con¬ 
sulates  in  the  United  States. 

XV.  The  Council  voted  the  following  gifts  and  voiced  its  appreciation  of  the 
services  to  the  Association  in  1956-1957;  G.  B.  Watts,  $1,000.00;  Julian  Harris,  $500.00; 
Leon  S.  Roudiez,  $500.00;  J.  Henry  Owens,  $300.00;  James  W.  Glennen,  $100.00. 

XVI.  The  Council  voted  to  request  Director  Bégué  of  the  National  Information 
Bureau  to  keep  active  his  present  committee  to  assist  him  in  the  work  of  the  bureau. 

XVII.  Representative  Duncan,  chairman  of  the  nominating  committee,  presented 
her  report.  The  following  were  elected:  President  (for  a  two  year  term  beginning 
Sept.  1,  1958),  Henri  Peyre;  Vice-President  (for  a  two  year  term  beginning  Sept.  1, 
1958),  Mary  P.  Thompson  of  the  Glastonbury,  Connecticut,  Public  Schools;  Editor-in- 
Chief  (for  a  three  year  term  beginning  Sept.  1,  1958),  Julian  Harris. 

XVIII.  The  committee  on  honorary  members  submitted  its  report.  The  following 
were  elected  Honorary  Members:  1.  M.  Edouard  Morot-Sir,  Conseiller  Culturel 
près  l’Ambassade  de  France,  Représentant  Permanent  des  Universités  Françaises 
aux  États-Unis;  2.  Dr.  Kenneth  W.  Mildenberger,  Director  of  Foreign  Language 
Program  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America.  3.  Professor  Norman 
Torrey,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  French  in  Columbia  University  from  1947  to 
1957.  4.  Dr.  Marjorie  C.  Johnston,  Specialist  in  Foreign  Languages,  United  States 
Office  of  Education. 

LOCAL  COMMITTEE 

The  Local  Committee,  under  the  general  direction  of  Mrs.  Gerard  P.  Hamburg, 
President  of  the  St.  Louis  Chapter,  began  registration  at  a  desk  on  the  mezzanine  at 
9:00  a.  m.  on  December  27.  From  that  hour  through  the  Annual  Business  Meeting  on 
December  28,  the  headquarters  desk  was  manned  continuously  by  members  of  the 
local  chapter  and  representatives  of  the  Convention  Bureau.  Especially  helpful  was 
Stephen  Pitcher,  coordinator.  Mme  Simone  York  and  Mme  Josephine  Bureau  re¬ 
ceived  some  130  registrations  and  105  reservations  for  the  dinner.  John  Masterson 
handled  the  publicity,  obtaining  several  fine  photographs  during  the  many  events  of 
the  meeting.  Mile.  Rose  Ernst,  Mile.  Grace  Little,  Mile.  Ina  Elms,  and  Mile.  Marie 
Badino  looked  after  the  entertainment  and  hospitality,  and  served  as  guides  for  the 
tours  of  the  city  and  the  universities. 

EVENTS  OF  FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  26 

During  the  afternoon,  from  3  to  5,  many  visiting  members  and  guests  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  much  enjoyed  guided  tour  of  St.  Louis  University,  the  Campbell  Museum 
and  the  Vatican  Library,  followed  by  a  Vin  d’Honneur,  given  by  the  California  Wine 
Advisory  Board  in  Choteau  House. 

At  7:15  p.  m.  the  Association’s  Thirtieth  Anniversary  Dinner  was  held  in  the 
Missouri  Room  of  the  Statler.  The  guests  of  honor  were:  M.  Edouard  Morot-Sir,  M. 
Jean  Béliard,  Consul  général  de  France  à  Chicago,  and  Father  Walter  J.  Ong,  S.  J. 
of  the  English  Department  of  St.  Louis  University.  Also  seated  at  the  head  table  were 
President  Peyre,  Mrs.  Gerard  P.  Hamburg,  Vice-Presidents  Martin  and  Nostrand, 
Editor  Harris,  Representative  Mercier,  and  Secretary-Treasurer  Watts. 

After  a  delicious  dinner  the  President  welcomed  the  guests  and  members  with  one 
of  his  delightful  and  witty  addresses.  As  one  member  said  after  the  close  of  the 
meetings:  “It  is  indeed  an  event  to  see  Henri  Peyre  in  action.”  He  then  introduced 
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M.  Morot-Sir,  M.  Béliard  and  Mrs.  Hamburg,  all  of  whom  gave  brief,  pithy,  stimu¬ 
lating  addresses.  The  Association  members  were  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
meet  and  hear  the  two  distinguished  representatives  of  the  French  Government  who 
have  only  recently  taken  up  their  duties  in  this  country.  Mrs.  Hamburg,  a  novelist, 
poet  and  playwright  (one  of  her  plays  was  recently  presented  on  the  Paris  stage) 
read  an  original  poem.  The  main  address  of  the  occasion  was  given  by  Father  Ong 
who  read  a  scholarly  paper,  entitled:  “Dialogue  existentiel  dans  la  Chute  d’Albert 
Camus.” 


EVENTS  OF  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  28 
ANNUAL  BUSINESS  MEETING 

At  9:12  a.  m.  on  Saturday,  December  28,  1957,  President  Henri  Peyre  called  the 
30th  Annual  Business  Meeting  to  order  in  the  Missouri  Room  of  the  Hotel  Statler. 
The  Secretary  called  the  roll  of  Chapters.  Thirty -nine  of  the  fifty-one  chapters  were 
represented  by  members  or  proxies.  They  are  listed  below  with  their  representatives 
and  their  present  voting  strength. 

Alabama — Bernard  Doering  (1) 

Arkansas — D.  Fred  Pasmore  (1) 

Boston — James  Grew  (11) 

Central  New  York — Charles  Choquette,  L.  Uffenbeck  (2) 

Chicago — Marie-Antoinette  Martin,  Vincent  Narbutas,  Virginia  B.  Donham, 
Sister  M.  St.  Irene  (5) 

Color  ado -Wyoming — Pierre  Delattre  (1) 

Connecticut — Henri  Peyre  (8) 

Detroit — Arthur  Turgeon,  Jacqueline  Elliott  (2) 

Florida — G.  B.  Watts,  proxy  (2) 

Georgia — Sumner  J.  Smith  (2) 

Hudson  Valley — Gordon  Silbert  (4) 

Illinois — Charles  A.  Knudson,  Francis  W.  Nachtmann,  Cordelia  Reed,  Made¬ 
leine  M.  Smith  (2) 

Indiana — Charles  Roedig,  Michael  Buzach,  Edna  Morris,  Sister  Georgianna, 
Sister  Gertrude  (4) 

Iowa — John  T.  Nothnagle,  Sister  Mary  Constantia  (1) 

Kentucky — Mary  Jane  Herp  (2) 

Lehigh  Valley — Carl  Hartzell  (1) 

Long  Island — Yvonne  A.  Gardiol  (4) 

Los  Angeles — Danielle  Chavy  Cooper,  Elmo  Shaver  (3) 

Maine — Efthim  Economu  (4) 

Maryland— René  Girard  (3) 

Metropolitan — LeRoy  C.  Breunig,  Alice  E.  Koch  (14) 

Michigan — J.  Henry  Owens,  Sister  Mary  Leo,  Sister  M.  Sarah  (2) 
Minnesota-Dakotas — Lenore  E.  Bordeau,  Sister  Louis  Philippe,  Brother  L. 
Urban  (3) 

New  Hampshire — -Lloyd  W.  Buhrman  (2) 

Northern  California — Robert  I  .  Hurst,  S.  J.  (3) 

North  Carolina — -Jacques  Hardré,  George  B.  Watts  (4) 

Northwest  Pacific— Howard  Nostrand,  Lurline  Simpson  (4) 

Ohio — Walter  T.  Secor,  Frances  Guille,  F.  L.  Preston.  C.  D.  Morehead  (5) 
Oklahoma — Besse  A.  Clement  (1) 
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Philadelphia — M.  Helen  Duncan  (7) 

Pittsburgh— M.  Helen  Duncan,  proxy  (1) 

St.  Louis — Anne -Marie  Hamburg  (1) 

San  Diego— Geo.  B.  Watts,  proxy  (1) 

Tennessee — Paul  J.  Cooper,  Virginia  S.  Nyabongo  (2) 

Texas — Albert  Forgeac  (1) 

Vermont — Stephen  A.  Freeman  (1) 

Virginia — George  F.  Drake  (2) 

West  Central— Minnie  M.  Miller,  J.  Neale  Carman,  Mattie  E.  Crumrine,  Richard 
J.  Payne  (3) 

West  Virginia — Frederick  Lehner,  Alma  Noble  (1) 

Wisconsin — Germaine  Marcier,  Julian  Harris,  Laura  B.  Johnson,  André  Lévêque, 
Sister  Madonna,  Sister  M.  Serena  (4) 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  minutes  of  the  1956  annual  meeting  had  been 
printed  on  pp.  316-323  of  the  February  1957,  French  Review  and  would  be  read  on 
request.  They  were  approved  without  reading  as  printed. 

The  actions  of  the  Executive  Council  were  approved  or  amended,  as  printed  above. 
The  slate  of  officers  was  declared  elected. 

Many  of  the  members  present  took  part  in  the  discussions.  It  is  apparent  that 
President  Peyre ’s  practice  of  setting  aside  time  for  this  is  highly  appreciated.  The 
action  which  aroused  the  most  debate  was  §  XI,  dealing  with  Representative  Grew’s 
recommendations  of  his  Ad-Hoc  Committee  for  the  Foreign  Language  Program  of  the 
MLA.  At  least  12  members  spoke  for  or  against  this  action.  The  original  was  amended 
as  printed  above,  and  a  roll  call  was  required.  The  President  announced  that  the 
amended  action  had  been  approved  by  a  vote  of  79  to  38. 

The  President  presented  our  new  Honorary  Member,  M.  Morot-Sir.  He  requested 
the  Association’s  continued  cooperation  with  the  French  Cultural  Services.  He 
desires  the  suggestions  and  criticisms  of  our  members  in  reference  to  the  services  of 
his  office  at  912  Fifth  Avenue.  He  introduced  Mlle  Renée  Menu,  representing  the 
Office  du  Tourisme  Universitaire,  and  outlined  the  tours  of  France  to  be  conducted 
next  summer  under  the  sponsorship  of  this  organization. 

At  11:15  a.  m.  President  Peyre  declared  the  Annual  Business  Meeting  for  1957 
adjourned. 

At  11:25  a.  m.  he  called  the  members  to  order  again  for  the  literary  meeting.  Three 
papers  of  outstanding  quality  were  presented.  Gordon  Silber  of  Union  College,  who 
returned  recently  from  a  sabbatical  semester  in  France,  spoke  on  “Le  Français, 
langue  étrangère.”  Bruce  Archer  Morrissette  of  Washington  University  read  a  paper 
on  “Surfaces  et  profondeurs  dans  les  romans  d’Alain  Robbe-Grillet,”  and  René 
Girard  of  John  Hopkins  University  discussed  “Le  Snobisme  dans  l’œuvre  de  Marcel 
Proust.” 

After  thanking  and  complimenting  the  speakers  on  their  contributions,  President 
Peyre  called  upon  Representative  Grew  of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  who  read  the 
following  resolutions  which  were  unanimously  approved. 

RESOLUTIONS 

I.  Resolved:  that  the  AATF  express  its  deep  appreciation  to  the  local  committee 
on  arrangements  for  all  that  they  have  so  graciously  and  efficiently  done  to  make  the 
St.  Louis  meeting  so  successful;  in  particular,  that  the  Association  thank  Mme. 
Gerard  P.  Hamburg,  general  chairman;  Mr.  Stephen  Pitcher,  coordinator;  Mr.  John 
Masterson,  in  charge  of  publicity;  Mme  Simone  York,  in  charge  of  registration;  Mme. 
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Josephine  Bureau,  in  charge  of  the  dinner;  Mile  Rose  Ernst,  in  charge  of  entertain¬ 
ment;  and  Miles.  Grace  Little,  Ina  Elms  and  Marie  Badino  of  the  hospitality  com¬ 
mittee. 

II.  Resolved:  that  the  AATF  express  its  sincere  thanks  to  M.  Edouard  Morot-Sir, 
Représentant  des  universités  françaises  aux  Etats-Unis;  M.  Jean  Béliard,  Consul 
Général  de  France  à  Chicago;  Father  Walter  J.  Ong,  and  to  Professors  René  Girard, 
Bruce  Archer  Morissette  and  Gordon  Silber  for  their  stimulating  addresses.  These 
contributions  represent  a  most  important  part  of  the  annual  meeting,  and  we  are 
deeply  grateful  to  the  speakers  for  adding  so  much  to  our  interest  and  enjoyment. 

III.  Resolved:  that  the  AATF  express  to  its  colleague,  J.  Henry  Owens,  its  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  splendid  work  he  did  in  conducting  the  1957  National  French  Contest, 
and  wishes  to  recognize  officially  his  diligence,  his  enthusiasm  and  his  extraordinary 
perseverence  in  handling  this  important  but  complicated  phase  of  our  activities. 

IV.  Resolved:  that  the  AATF  express  its  deep  appreciation  to  the  administrations 
of  St.  Louis  University  and  Washington  University,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Desloges,  and  to 
the  California  Wine  Advisory  Board  for  their  gracious  and  most  cordial  hospitality. 
(Signed)  Committee  on  Resolutions:  George  B.  Watts,  James  H.  Grew,  LeRoy  Breunig. 

TOUR  OF  ST.  LOUIS  AND  RECEPTION  AT  WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

At  2:30  p.  m.  two  buses,  furnished  by  the  Association  and  guided  by  members  of 
the  local  committee,  left  Hotel  Statler  for  a  tour  of  the  city  and  a  visit  to  Washington 
University.  The  route  covered  the  river  front  and  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
city.  The  weather  was  perfect.  Interesting  stops  were  made  at  the  “Old  Cathedral” 
and  the  old  courthouse,  the  latter  being  the  scene  of  the  Dred  Scott  trial.  Entering 
beautiful  Forest  Park  we  visited  the  Jefferson  Memorial,  with  its  Lindberg  collection, 
and  the  Jewel  Box  with  its  gorgeous  display  of  thousands  of  poinsettias.  The  last  stop 
was  at  Washington  University.  After  a  pleasant  walk  through  the  spacious  grounds 
of  this  great  institution  we  were  offered  a  delicious  tea  through  the  courtesy  of  Dean 
Adele  Starbird.  During  the  evening  a  considerable  number  of  our  members  attended 
a  fine  performance  of  Anouilh’s  Valse  des  Toréadors  in  English  translation  at  the 
American  Theatre,  starring  Paulette  Goddard. 

OBSERVATIONS 

Although  the  attendance  at  the  St.  Louis  meeting  was  not  as  large  as  is  usually  the 
case,  few  will  say  that  it  was  not  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  and  worth  while  occasion. 
Those  who  made  the  trip  to  the  “Gateway  to  the  West”  owe  much  to  the  careful  and 
complete  planning  of  the  local  committee,  to  whom  we  are  most  grateful.  As  one 
prominent  member  wrote  on  his  return  home:  “The  meeting  seemed  to  me  to  be 
remarkably  successful  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  MLA  was  not  around. 

Davidson  College  George  B.  Watts 

Davidson,  N.  C.  Secretary-Treasurer 

January  3,  1958 

NATIONAL  FRENCH  CONTEST 

The  following  names  complete  the  list  of  chapter  contest  chairmen  that  appeared 
in  the  December  and  January  issues: 

Alabama:  Wheeler  Hawley,  Howard  College,  Birmingham  9,  Alabama 
Hudson  Valley:  Mrs.  Raphael  McNulty,  Wilber  Lynch  High  School,  Amsterdam, 
New  York 
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Long  Island:  Kenneth  F.  Canfield,  Great  Neck  High  School,  Great  Neck,  New 
York 

Northern  California:  Sister  Lucy,  S.N.D.,  College  of  Notre  Dame,  Belmont, 
California 

Oklahoma:  Besse  A.  Clement,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Oklahoma 
Thousand  Islands:  Leonard  Nevin,  1138  Academy  Street,  Watertown,  New  York 
Western  New  York:  Ann  E.  Conn,  73  Delaware  Road,  Kenmore,  New  York 

The  French  I  and  French  IV  examination  committees  have  prepared  these  out¬ 
lines  in  order  to  acquaint  the  teachers  with  the  content  and  scope  of  the  examinations. 
The  French  II  and  III  outlines  were  published  in  January. 

FRENCH  I 

objectives:  1.  To  create  an  interest  in  the  French  language.  2.  To  stimulate  the 
students  to  further  studies.  3.  To  make  teachers  conscious  of  a  certain  National 
Standard  in  the  teaching  of  the  language. 

means:  1.  To  test  the  aural  comprehension  of  the  language  through  dictation  and 
the  answering  of  questions.  2.  To  test  the  ability  to  read  accurately  through  the 
reading  of  a  short  passage  in  French  and  to  test  the  understanding  of  it  by  appropri¬ 
ate  questions.  3.  To  test  the  student’s  vocabulary  (multiple  choice  method).  4.  To 
test  the  general  knowledge  of  the  language  by  the  translation  of  short  sentences  re¬ 
quiring  knowledge  of  elementary  grammar,  verbal  forms  and  common  idiomatic  ex¬ 
pressions.  5.  To  test  the  knowledge  of  some  important  facts  concerning  French  Civili¬ 
zation. 

This  five  point  test  conforms  with  the  syllabi  of  first  year  courses  in  American 
secondary  schools. 

Dalton  High  School  Mrs.  J.  R.  Ernst,  Chairman 

New  York,  New  York  French  I  Examination  Committee 

FRENCH  IV 

The  AATF  French  IV  Examination  for  1958  will  follow  rather  closely  the  pattern 
set  by  previous  examinations.  A  conscientious  effort  has  been  made  to  allow  head 
room  at  the  top  and  still  keep  the  test  in  balance. 

Part  A  consists  of  two  questions:  dictation  and  aural  comprehension.  The  latter 
question  will  consist  of  short  aural  passages  to  be  followed  by  a  question  in  French 
to  be  answered  in  French. 

Part  B  has  four  parts:  reading  comprehension,  grammar,  vocabulary,  and  civili¬ 
zation.  At  the  request  of  many  teachers,  the  civilization  section  will  be  limited  to 
French  literature.  Since,  however,  the  high  school  or  preparatory  school  student’s 
knowledge  of  French  background  material  comes  from  a  cumulative  process  of  learn¬ 
ing  throughout  his  four  years  of  study  rather  than  from  an  intensive  specialized 
course  in  any  one  year,  the  French  IV  students  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  several  aspects  of  French  civilization. 

The  test  has  been  tried  out  in  the  classroom,  revised  and  re-edited.  We  hope  that 
it  is  a  good  test. 

Deering  High  School  Miss  Mira  L.  Dolley,  Chairman 

Portland,  Maine  French  IV  Examination  Committee 

CHICAGO  CHAPTER 

The  following  is  a  resume  of  one  of  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Chicago  Chapter 
of  the  AATF,  held  in  the  spring  of  1957.  The  wide  interest  evoked  by  this  meeting 
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among  our  membership  suggests  that  it  might  be  of  interest  to  members  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  at  large. 

A  brief  business  session  was  opened  by  the  president,  Mme.  Martin,  who  welcomed 
old  friends  and  new  members.  Mr.  Armand  Renaud  introduced  Mr.  Edward  Coyne. 
The  latter  replaces  him  as  vice-president  and  assumes  responsibility  for  the  1957 
French  contest  for  the  Chicago  Chapter.  The  writer  reported  on  the  financial  status 
and  commented  that  the  membership  (134)  had  encouragingly  increased. 

Members  and  guests  separated  into  three  discussion  groups  :  a  college  group  with 
Professor  Thomas  R.  Palfrey  of  Northwestern  University  as  moderator,  a  high  school 
group  led  by  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Paul  of  Maine  Township  High  School,  and  an  elementary 
school  group  directed  by  Sister  Mary  Magdalen  of  Rosary  College,  River  Forest, 
Illinois. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  separate  meetings  which,  judging  from  subsequent  re¬ 
marks,  were  stimulating  and  provided  opportunity  for  constructive  remarks  from  the 
floor,  the  56  members  present  convened  for  a  very  savory  luncheon.  Following  the 
meal,  after  miscellaneous  announcements,  Mme.  Martin  asked  the  moderators  of 
the  morning  sessions  to  summarize  their  respective  meetings. 

Sister  Mary  Magdalen  reported  that  the  elementary  group  had  agreed  that  teach¬ 
ing  at  the  elementary  level  was  a  stimulating  and  rewarding  experience.  Lack  of 
inhibition  and  ability  to  mimic  were  mentioned  as  major  factors  contributing  to  the 
success  of  language  instruction  at  this  level.  The  advisability  of  using  a  fundamen¬ 
tally  Aural-Oral  approach  was  generally  approved. 

Need  for  caution  was  indicated,  however.  Parents  and  other  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
porters  of  FLES  programs  must  be  constantly  reminded  of  the  paucity  of  contact 
hours  usually  involved  in  such  programs  lest  they  become  unduly  disappointed  in 
the  results.  Individual  differences  in  aptitude  for  language  skills  must  also  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  It  was  suggested  that  children  capable  of  only  mediocre  achievement  in  this 
area  derived  enough  indirect  cultural  benefits  to  justify  their  being  exposed  to  the 
foreign  language  for  at  least  two  years. 

Mr.  Paul  had  directed  the  discussion  of  the  High  School  group  along  the  lines  of 
sound  Administrator-Language  Teacher  relationship.  The  consensus  of  opinion  was 
that  part  of  the  language  teacher’s  professional  responsibilities  were  to  make  ad¬ 
ministrators  increasingly  conscious  (by  means  of  statistics,  pertinent  literature, 
and  other  less  direct  methods  such  as  the  recent  “Modern  Language  Week”)  of  the 
multiple  values  attending  language  study  as  part  of  an  enriched  curriculum. 

Ability  grouping,  its  advantages  and  attending  administrative  complications, 
also  proved  a  provocative  subject.  It  was  also  generally  agreed  that  Audio-Visual 
aids  could  not  supplant  the  effective  teacher  but  could  be  used  most  effectively  to 
complement  his  normal  efforts.  Creating  the  proper  atmosphere  and  use  of  as  much 
French  as  possible  in  the  class  room  were  also  thought  consistent  with  good  teaching. 

Professor  Palfrey  stimulated  discussion  among  college  teachers  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  a)  all  was  not  well  with  our  area  of  learning  and  b)  only  realistic  evaluation 
of  the  reasons  for  language  study  as  providing  appropriate  direction  for  competent 
instruction  would  insure  respect  for  language  instruction  from  those  engaged  in 
other  disciplines. 

In  support  of  his  first  point,  Dr.  Palfrey  cited  the  relatively  large  percentage  of 
college  students  having  no  contact,  or  the  most  inadequate  contact,  with  languages, 
as  well  as  the  increasingly  shrinking  number  of  students  electing  languages  as  their 
major  field.  In  connection  with  his  second  point,  he  reviewed  the  many  spurious 
reasons  motivating  language  study  and  concluded  that,  under  present  conditions, 
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possibly  the  only  fundamental  justification  for  language  instruction  at  the  college 
level  was  derived  from  the  support  of  languages  by  other  educators  who  considered 
them  a  valuable  tool.  It  follows  that  such  support  can  be  forthcoming  only  as  long  as 
the  language  specialist  demonstrates  his  ability  to  prepare  students  to  a  degree  of 
proficiency  which  the  disciplines  can  reasonably  expect. 

Professor  Palfrey  turned  the  discussion  over  to  the  assembly  with  the  following 
questions  : 

1.  What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved?  Or  is  it  already  too  late?  Are  we  doomed  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  classicists,  and  accept  academic  extinction  with  stoic  resignation 
and  dignity? 

2.  Why  are  we  doing  such  a  poor  job  that  our  friends  and  supporters  are  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  our  product?  And  are  we  doing  that  poor  a  job,  or  merely  the  wrong  kind 
of  a  job? 

3.  Is  it  possible  to  attain  the  objectives  of  foreign  language  study  within  the 
limitations  imposed  by  our  present  entrance  and  graduation  requirements. 

4.  How  much  time  do  we  need  to  develop  real  proficiency  in  the  various  skills? 

5.  What  can  be  done  to  convince  others  that  we  must  have  far  more  time  if  we 
are  to  develop  real  proficiency — -as  much  time  as  the  Europeans,  for  instance,  or  the 
Russians?  And  who  are  these  “others”  whom  we  must  work  on? 

6.  While  we  are  struggling  for  a  larger  place  in  the  curriculum,  what  can  be  done 
to  improve  performance,  to  do  a  better  job  than  we  are  now  doing,  within  present 
limitations,  and  with  the  personnel  we  now  have  at  our  disposition? 

Contributing  a  lighter  note  to  the  meeting,  Mrs.  Sidney  Soroka  of  Oak  Park  High 
School  related  her  many  experiences  as  a  Fulbright  student  in  France  with  verve 
and  humor.  Her  enthusiasm  for  her  experience  as  well  as  her  fluency  in  a  second 
language  were  good  examples  of  the  benefits  possible  from  professional  opportunities 
judiciously  exploited. 

Roger  A.  Pillet 
Secretary- Treasurer 


COLORADO-WYOMING  CHAPTER 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Colorado-Wyoming  Chapter  of  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Teachers  of  French  took  place  on  October  24,  1957  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel 
in  Denver,  Colorado.  President  Hébert  opened  the  meeting  by  informing  the  members 
present  that  illness  prevented  the  Wyoming  members  from  being  present. 

The  first  item  of  business  was  the  election  of  officers  for  the  coming  year.  Unani¬ 
mously  elected  were:  Laurence  Cor,  University  of  Wyoming,  President;  Mrs.  Jeanne 
Laplace-Kéchid,  Aspen,  Colorado,  Vice-President;  John  Nicolas,  Opportunity 
School,  Denver,  Secretary -Treasurer. 

Professor  Andrée  Kail,  University  of  Colorado,  read  her  paper  entitled  Les  Racines 
du  ciel :  interprétation  du  symbole.  This  was  followed  by  another  paper,  La  Méthode 
valéryenne  et  M.  Teste,  delivered  by  Professor  Boris  Wolosoff,  Colorado  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  members  present  unanimously  voted  to  transfer  twenty  dollars  from  the 
treasury  in  support  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Colorado  Congress  of  Foreign  Language 
Teachers.  The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  2:30  p.m. 

Charles  N.  Clark 
Secretary,  pro  tempore 
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CONNECTICUT  CHAPTER 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Chapter  took  place  on  Saturday,  November 
2, 1957,  at  Connecticut  College  For  Women,  New  London.  After  an  address  of  welcome 
by  Miss  Warrine  Eastman,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Connecticut  College,  a  panel 
discussion  was  held  on:  “The  Place  of  Grammar  in  the  Teaching  of  French,  with 
Particular  Emphasis  on  the  Secondary  School  Level.”  Each  of  the  four  panelists, 
Miss  Blanche  Price  of  Miss  Porter’s  School,  Mr.  J.  Claude  Bouchard  of  New  Britain 
High  School,  Professor  Nelson  Brooks  of  Yale  University,  and  Mr.  William  C.  Petty 
of  Stonington  High  School,  gave  a  brief  personal  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the 
topic,  which  was  then  thrown  open  for  general  discussion.  A  lively  question  period 
followed.  There  was  considerable  agreement  among  the  panelists  that  the  teaching 
of  grammar  is  essential,  but  with  realism  demanding  that  it  be  presented  after  in¬ 
tensive  oral-aural  drill  in  prescribed  speech  patterns,  rather  than  at  the  outset  of  the 
learning  process.  The  discussion  revealed  differences  of  opinion  on  the  relative  merits 
of  the  formal  and  functional  approaches  in  the  teaching  of  grammar,  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  seeming  to  support  the  latter.  Mr.  Oliver  C.  Campeau  of  The  Loomis  School, 
Chapter  vice-president,  moderated. 

Sister  Marie-Louise,  president  of  Albertus  Magnus  College  as  well  as  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Chapter,  presided  over  the  business  meeting  that  closed  the  morning  session. 
She  announced  that  Mr.  Guy  Whittal  of  The  Gunnery,  Washington,  Conn.,  would 
serve  as  this  year’s  Connecticut  chairman  of  the  French  Contest.  Plans  for  the 
February,  1958  membership  drive  were  discussed,  and  it  was  voted  that  the  Chapter 
again  be  a  sponsor  of  the  N ortheast  Conference  on  the  Teaching  of  F oreign  Languages, 
to  be  held  at  Hunter  College,  New  York  City,  in  April,  1958.  It  was  likewise  voted 
that  the  president  and  secretary  be  empowered  to  organize  a  Spoken  French  Contest 
in  the  name  of  the  Connecticut  Chapter  if  it  proves  feasible  and  is  agreeable  to  the 
school  administrators  concerned.  The  Chapter  had  been  urged  to  do  so  by  the  regional 
representative,  Mr.  James  H.  Grew,  in  the  hope  that  a  New  England  Spoken  French 
Contest  would  soon  become  a  reality. 

After  a  delightful  luncheon,  served  in  Freeman  Hall,  the  members  convened  for 
the  afternoon  session,  at  which  Professor  Gilbert  Cestre  of  the  Foreign  Language 
Department,  University  of  Connecticut,  spoke  on  “La  Bourgogne,  foyer  de  civilisa¬ 
tion  française,”  accompanying  his  enlightening  and  enjoyable  lecture  with  a  large 
number  of  his  own  recently-produced  colored  slides  of  the  region’s  famous  castles, 
churches,  illuminated  manuscripts,  and  the  like.  Professor  Cestre  gave  prominent 
focus  to  Burgundy  as  the  crossroad  of  civilization,  to  its  importance  as  a  center  of 
Christianity,  its  historical  development,  and  its  celebrated  wines  and  cuisine. 

Chester  W.  Obuchowski, 
Secretary -Treasurer 
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Nicolson,  Harold.  Sainte-Beuve.  London:  Constable,  1957. 

At  last  a  readable,  intelligent  and  on  the  whole,  sympathetic  biography  of  Sainte- 
Beuve  has  found  its  way  to  English-speaking  readers.  Harold  Nicolson,  in  his  new 
work  entitled  simply  Sainte-Beuve,  lays  no  claim  to  revealing  new  documentary  facts 
about  the  critic’s  life  or  works  of  which  we  already  know  so  much — even  to  a  rather 
exact  knowledge  of  what  facts  are  missing — after  the  imposing  erudition  of  Jean 
Bonnerot  in  both  the  Correspondance  générale  and  the  Bibliographie  de  l’œuvre  de 
Sainte-Beuve  and  the  somewhat  over-detailed  biography  by  André  Billy. 

Mr.  Nicolson  has  rather  created  an  interpretive  portrait  of  his  subject  based  solidly 
upon  the  erudition  of  his  predecessors  but  also  inspired  by  his  admiration  of  the 
critic’s  own  work  so  that  the  result  reminds  the  reader  of  an  extended  “portrait 
littéraire.”  Mr.  Nicolson  starts  from  the  premise  that  much  of  Sainte-Beuve 's  life, 
character  and  even  his  literary  reactions  result  from  his  physical  handicap  which, 
in  affecting  his  general  appearance  and  affective  life,  played  a  dominant  role  in  the 
formation  of  his  character.  The  interpretation  is,  however,  neither  sentimentalized 
and  apologetic  nor  is  it  derogatory.  Its  truth  may  be  argued  by  those  who  will,  but 
this  interpretation  creates  a  reasonable,  unified  view  of  the  man. 

The  full  years  of  Sainte -Beuve’s  long  and  tremendously  active  life  are  chronicled 
with  warm  objectivity  and  personal  realistic  touches  that  bring  the  multitudinous 
details  to  life.  Written  for  the  average  reader,  the  narrative  identifies  lesser  known 
personages  briefly  without  cluttering  its  progress  or  resorting  to  the  artificiality  of 
footnotes.  It  is  only  when  Mr.  Nicolson  comes  to  write  of  the  works  themselves  that 
one  wishes  he  had  taken  a  clearer  or  more  extended  critical  position.  After  two  ex¬ 
cellent  chapters  on  the  background  of  Port-Royal  and  Sainte-Beuve’s  personal  evolu¬ 
tion  during  the  writing  of  his  masterpiece,  Mr.  Nicolson’s  only  personal  evaluation 
of  the  work  is  contained  in  two  paragraphs  ending:  “Many  people  may  feel  as  bored 
as  I  am  by  the  doctrine  of  Grace.  Yet,  when  they  read  Sainte-Beuve’s  Port-Royal, 
they  will  enter  upon  a  new  world,  become  intimate  with  strange  dissimilar  minds  and 
characters,  discover  that  the  irrational  may  be  rendered  a  fascinating  rather  than  an 
irritating  mystery,  linger  in  cool  white  corridors,  or  observe  how  in  the  grey  hour 
before  the  dawn  the  sound  of  bells  tolling  will  hush  the  chatter  of  the  frogs.”  (p.  155) 
In  the  chapter  on  Sainte-Beuve  as  a  critic,  Mr.  Nicolson  displays  his  talent  in  juxta¬ 
posing  the  most  opposite  judgments  of  the  final  value  of  the  critic’s  work.  In  this 
chapter,  moreover,  we  are  grateful  for  a  clear  statement  of  position:  “The  essential 
question  remains.  Did  Sainte-Beuve  make  an  original  contribution  to  French  criti¬ 
cism?  I  should  say  that  he  made  three  such  contributions.  He  reconciled  novelty  with 
tradition.  He  replaced  the  old  deductive  method  of  criticism  by  a  new  inductive 
method.  And  he  taught  his  generation  to  become  less  reliant  on  rules  and  principles 
and  more  interested  in  individual  psychology.”  (p.  246)  However,  this  position  is 
restated  but  hardly  developed  in  two  pages  where  twenty  would  not  have  been  out 
of  place.  Mr.  Nicolson  would  perhaps  answer  that  his  task  was  that  of  the  biographer, 
not  the  critic  and  he  would  be  perfectly  correct,  but  the  Sainte-Beuve  biographer 
must  inevitably  elaborate  and  come  to  some  conclusions  on  the  works  which  are, 
after  all,  the  basis  for  our  interest  in  the  man. 

Mr.  Nicolson’s  style  is,  as  in  his  other  books,  eminently  readable:  clear,  direct, 
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varied  in  tempo  and  humanly  intellectual.  There  is  no  doubt  in  this  reviewer’s  mind 
that  Mr.  Nicolson  has  written  an  excellent  book  on  a  complicated  subject.  The  book 
is  the  best  current  introduction  to  the  critic  and  to  his  work  and  period. 

Western  Reserve  University  Ruth  Mulhauser 

Wheatley,  Katherine  E.  Racine  and  English  Classicism.  Austin:  University  of 

Texas  Press,  1956.  Pp.  x  +  345. 

In  1948,  Miss  Wheatley  published  in  the  Romanic  Review  an  article  entitled  Andro- 
maque  as  the  “Distrest  Mother” ,  a  study  of  Ambrose  Philips’s  adaptation  (1712)  of 
Racine’s  tragedy.  I  recall  being  most  favorably  impressed,  upon  reading  it,  by  Miss 
Wheatley’s  talent  for  keen  textual  analysis  and  her  sure  grasp  of  the  technical  and 
stylistic  problems  involved.  This  article,  revised  and  expanded  to  fit  a  larger  frame 
of  reference,  now  appears  as  a  chapter  in  her  well-written  book,  which  offers  an  ex¬ 
haustive  investigation  of  the  esthetic  fortunes  of  Racine’s  plays  in  England  during 
the  period  1674-1714,  and  the  reasons  why  they  fared  so  poorly  at  the  hands  of  their 
English  translator-adapters. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  Miss  Wheatley’s  earlier  study  of  Andromaque 
furnished  the  method  which  she  applies  in  dealing  with  the  ten  English  plays  and 
the  Racinian  tragedies  from  which  they  were  drawn  that  constitute  the  material  of 
the  first  part  of  the  work,  ironically  entitled  “Racine  Improved.”  In  this  part,  which 
makes  up  two  thirds  of  the  book,  Miss  Wheatley  discusses  in  detail  the  plot,  the 
dramatic  and  psychological  structure,  and  the  style  of  the  English  plays  (among 
whose  authors  are  found  such  celebrated  dramatists  as  Otway  and  Congreve)  in 
comparison  with  their  Racinian  originals,  devoting  a  chapter  to  each.  In  every  case, 
she  finds  Racine  not  improved  but  betrayed  by  his  adapters  and  translators  :  psycho¬ 
logical  realism  either  totally  misunderstood  or  deliberately  falsified  for  the  sake  of 
facile  theatrical  effect,  dramatic  unity  and  coherence  sacrificed  to  a  taste  for  violent 
stage  action  and  startling  peripety,  simplicity  and  density  of  style  replaced  by  hyper¬ 
bole  and  a  profusion  of  extraneous  epithet.  Miss  Wheatley  is  not  content  merely  to 
talk  about  these  matters  ;  she  illustrates  her  points  most  tellingly  by  the  use  of  copious 
citations  of  parallel  passages  which  time  and  again  reveal,  on  the  part  of  the  English 
authors,  not  only  incomprehension  of  or  indifference  to  essential  Racinian  psychology 
and  style,  but  imperfect  understanding  of  the  French  language  as  well.  But  although 
mercilessly  destructive  in  its  treatment  of  the  English  adaptations,  the  book  makes 
a  valuable  and  constructive,  if  unsystematic,  contribution  to  Racinian  criticism.  In 
exposing  the  weaknesses  of  the  adaptations,  Miss  Wheatley  has  probed  deeply  into 
the  vitals  of  Racinian  dramaturgy  and  has  emerged  with  some  of  the  most  penetrating 
insights  into  Racine’s  plays  that  can  be  read  in  English  today.  Especially  good  are 
her  running  analyses  of  Andromaque  and  Bajazet. 

Part  I  appears  to  me  to  contain  the  real  meat  of  the  book.  Part  II,  which  bears 
the  same  title  as  the  book,  is  a  carefully  documented  investigation  of  the  relationship 
between  French  seventeenth-century  tragic  theory  as  evinced  in  the  work  of  such 
critics  as  Rapin  and  Dacier  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  tragic  principles  found  in  the 
writings  of  English  theorists  such  as  Rymer  and  Dryden  on  the  other.  Miss  Wheat- 
ley’s  findings  indicate  that  the  critical  pontiffs  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  were  in 
essential  agreement  on  the  cardinal  tenets  of  tragic  doctrine.  The  English  tragic 
authors  composed  their  plays  in  conformity  with  these  tenets,  and  being,  as  Miss 
Wheatley  puts  it  (p.  260),  “even  more  addicted  than  the  French  to  the  sublime  and 
to  great  and  heroic  thoughts,  developed  a  conception  of  tragedy  as  heroic  melo¬ 
drama.”  The  “improvement”,  then,  of  Racine  by  his  English  adapters  took  the 
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form  of  an  attempt  to  force  his  tragedies  into  melodramatic  patterns,  a  procedure 
which  inevitably  resulted  in  the  virtual  obliteration  from  the  adaptations  of  psycho¬ 
logical  realism  and  sobriety  of  style — the  two  qualities  which  Miss  Wheatley  finds 
most  essential  to  Racinian  tragedy. 

Russell  Sage  College  Frank  W.  Lindsay 

Johnson,  Mary  Elisabeth.  Michelet  et  le  Christianisme.  Paris:  Nizet,  1955.  Pp.  262. 

Brought  up  by  Voltairian  parents,  Michelet  was  converted  as  an  adolescent  to  a 
romantic  and  mystical  Christianity;  later  he  became  a  determined  enemy  of  the  Jes¬ 
uits  and  of  the  church  in  all  its  social  and  political  manifestations  and  envisaged  a 
new  religion  that  would  replace  the  dying  cult  with  its  empty  churches;  in  the  famous 
preface  to  the  Histoire  de  France  of  1869,  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  his  pre¬ 
diction  of  the  collapse  of  the  church  had  been  mistaken.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
religious  problem  was  always  close  to  his  heart.  He  emphasized  religious  beliefs 
and  looked  with  sympathy  on  those  whose  convictions  had  lead  them  into  opposition 
against  the  hierarchy. 

Professor  Johnson’s  subject  is  therefore  an  important  one.  Without  writing  Miche¬ 
let’s  biography,  she  follows  his  opinions  chronologically  through  his  works  and 
achieves  a  faithful  picture  of  his  ideas  and  their  evolution.  In  this  manner  we  first 
find  praise  for  Rousseau  as  an  ally  (p.  18),  then  criticism  of  Rousseau  as  an  educator 
who  would  not  grant  his  pupils  full  freedom  as  Rabelais  had  done  (p.  157),  and  con¬ 
demnation  of  Rousseau  for  believing  in  miracles  and  representing  “anti-nature” 
(p.  221) .  Luther  is  seen  first  as  a  rebel  against  church  unity  (p.  55)  ;  later  he  is  praised 
for  advocating  the  marriage  of  priests  (p.  198)  and  for  rejecting  the  Pope’s  authority 
(p.  158);  in  later  years  he  is  attacked  for  his  dogmatic  approach  to  religion  (p.  219); 
at  all  times,  however,  Michelet  is  sympathetic  and  proves  himself  the  first  Frenchmen 
in  several  centuries  to  approve  of  Luther  and  to  comment  on  him  so  extensively. 
We  could  trace  many  other  themes  through  Michelet’s  works  by  following  the  refer¬ 
ences  of  this  book  which  follows  the  texts  quite  closely  and  rarely  injects  personal 
comments.  It  is  astonishing,  indeed,  to  find  the  partisan  opinions  of  Michelet  pre¬ 
sented  with  such  equanimity:  the  crusades  combat  oriental  sensuality  (p.  39),  the 
Waldenses  were  subjects  of  a  monstrous  conspiracy  (p.  158),  and  similar  views. 

Unfortunately  the  index  refers  to  manuscript  pages,  not  to  the  pages  of  the  book.1 
Otherwise  we  can  only  approve  of  this  careful  study,  well  documented,  and  written 
in  an  attractive  French  style  difficult  to  attain  for  American  scholars.2 

Emory  University  Oscar  A.  Haac 

Creative  Works 

Camus,  Albert.  L’Exil  et  le  royaume.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1957.  Pp.  232.  Frs.  490. 

Le  prix  Nobel,  cet  automne,  a  couronné  une  œuvre  qui  est  loin  encore  d’être  com¬ 
plète.  Il  semblait  à  certains  critiques  qu’après  La  Peste  et  Les  Justes,  Albert  Camus 

1  A  few  cross  references  to  help  the  reader;  the  index  pages  are  first,  the  text  pages 
in  parentheses:  1(17),  21(31),  72(72),  93(86),  113(99),  141(118),  171(138),  199(161) 
224(178),  256(202),  288(227),  307(241). 

2  We  also  recommend  the  ambitious  and  more  inclusive  study  by  J.  Cornuz,  Jules 
Michelet,  un  aspect  de  la  pensée  religieuse  du  dix-neuvième  siècle  (Geneva:  Droz  1955) 
Pp.  xxvii  +  408. 
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délaissait  la  littérature  proprement  dite  pour  l’essai  politique.  La  Chute  et  L’Exil  et 
le  royaume  coup  sur  coup  montrent  qu’il  n’en  est  rien. 

Sous  le  titre  L’Exil  et  le  royaume,  Camus  a  réuni  six  nouvelles.  Pour  une  seule  de 
ces  nouvelles,  Le  Renégat,  il  se  sert  du  récit  à  la  première  personne  dont  il  a  usé  si 
brillament  dans  L’Etranger  et  La  Chute  et  que,  indirectement,  il  utilise  encore  dans 
La  Peste.  Les  autres  nouvelles  sont  racontées  objectivement,  comme  un  Flaubert, 
par  exemple,  les  aurait  racontées.  Les  thèmes  et  le  ton  de  ces  nouvelles  sont  très 
variés.  Les  quatre  premières  se  passent  en  Afrique,  ce  domaine  préféré  de  Camus; 
une,  Jonas,  à  Paris  et  la  dernière,  La  Pierre  qui  pousse,  la  plus  curieuse  sans  aucun 
doute,  en  Amérique  du  Sud. 

La  Femme  Adultère,  Les  Muets  et  L’Hôte  nous  présentent  à  travers  l’expérience 
quotidienne  de  personnages  très  simples,  certains  moments  de  perception  tragique. 
Janine,  “la  femme  adultère,”  n’est  adultère  que  pendant  un  bref  instant  où,  seule  et 
face  au  ciel  étincelant  d’étoiles  de  la  nuit  saharienne,  elle  échappe  enfin  à  l’étroitesse 
de  sa  vie  mesquine  et  s’abandonne  à  une  autre  vie,  plus  vaste:  “Devant  elle,  les 
étoiles  tombaient,  une  à  une,  puis  s’éteignaient  parmi  les  pierres  du  désert,  et  à  chaque 
fois  Janine  s’ouvrait  un  peu  plus  à  la  vie.  Elle  respirait,  elle  oubliait  le  froid,  le  poids 
des  êtres,  la  vie  démente  ou  figée,  la  longue  angoisse  de  vivre  et  de  mourir.”  Les 
Muets  sont  les  ouvriers-artisans  d’une  petite  entreprise  familiale  de  tonnellerie  qui 
périclite.  Leur  grève  ayant  échoué  ils  rentrent  à  l’atelier  mais  refusent  d’adresser  la 
parole  au  patron.  Et  c’est  leur  malaise  d’hommes  que  Camus  décrit,  lorsque,  dans 
cette  atmosphère  de  refus,  la  fille  du  patron  tombe  subitement  et  gravement  malade 
et  qu’ils  ne  réussissent  pas  à  rompre  un  silence  devenu  maintenant  pesant.  L’Hôte 
se  passe  sur  les  hauts  plateaux  algériens.  Un  arabe  a  tué  un  homme  dans  une  vendetta 
privée.  Le  gendarme  l’amène  à  l’instituteur,  qui  doit  le  garder  une  nuit  et  l’accom¬ 
pagner,  le  lendemain,  jusqu’à  la  prison  du  village  voisin.  L’instituteur  laisse  1  arabe 
libre,  partage  avec  lui  son  repas.  Le  lendemain  il  lui  indique  les  deux  routes,  celle 
qui  mène  à  la  prison,  celle  qui  mène  à  la  liberté,  puis  le  laisse  libre.  Se  retournant  il 
aperçoit  l’arabe  qui  prend  le  chemin  de  la  prison.  Et  sur  le  tableau  noir  de  son  école, 
des  visiteurs  invisibles  ont  écrit  les  mots:  “Tu  as  livré  notre  frère.  Tu  paieras.” 
La  structure  dramatique  et  ironique  de  ces  trois  nouvelles  est  évidente;  peut-être 
un  peu  trop  évidente,  le  “mot”  de  la  fin  dans  chaque  cas  venant  presque  trop  facile¬ 
ment  à  point  pour  souligner  le  sens  de  l’histoire. 

Jonas,  nouvelle  un  peu  longue,  est  d’une  veine  toute  autre;  c’est  une  satire  de  la 
vie  d’artiste  à  Paris.  Le  Renégat  et  La  Pierre  qui  pousse  sont  plus  étranges.  Le  Renégat 
ou  Un  esprit  confus  forme  avec  La  Chute  une  sorte  de  diptyque.  A  travers  personnage 
et  décor,  Camus  vise  ce  qu’il  considère  comme  un  des  vices  de  notre  temps:  le  prêtre 
apostat  qui  abandonne  son  Christ  compatissant  et  humain  pour  une  religion  de 
violence  et  de  haine  et  ne  récolte  en  échange  que  la  haine  et  la  mort,  rappelle  nos 
humanistes  dogmatiques  convertis  à  des  fois  inhumaines.  Le  style  ici  est  à  signaler, 
une  sorte  de  mélopée  qui  tourne  en  cercles,  une  “bouillie”  comme  dit  le  Renégat 
lui-même,  qui  traduit  cette  confusion  intérieure  où  aspirations,  retentissements, 
actions,  souffrance  et  angoisse  se  chassent  et  se  pourchassent  sans  être  jamais  dominés. 

La  Pierre  qui  pousse  apparaît  comme  une  parabole  plus  complexe,  plus  difficile  à 
déchriffer  que  les  autres.  D’Arrast,  un  ingénieur  français,  arrive  à  Iguape  au  moment 
d’une  fête  religieuse  et  rencontre  le  “coq,”  matelot  qui,  sauvé  d’un  naufrage  par  la 
vierge  d ’Iguape  a  fait  vœu  de  porter,  à  la  procession,  une  pierre  de  cinquante  kilos. 
Au  milieu  de  son  parcours  le  “coq”  s’effondre  et  d’Arrast  prenant  la  pierre  la  porte 
à  sa  place  mais  laissant  de  côté  l’église  il  se  dirige  jusqu’à  la  case  misérable  du  coq 
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et,  “d’un  seul  mouvement  jeta  la  pierre  au  centre  de  la  pièce,  sur  le  feu  qui  rougeoyait 
encore.”  “Alors,  le  frère  conduisit  près  de  la  pierre  le  coq  qui  selaissatomber  à  terre,” 
et  tous  silencieusement  se  groupent  autour  de  la  pierre.  “Le  frère  s’écarta  un  peu 
du  coq  et  se  tournant  à  demi  vers  d’Arrast  sans  le  regarder,  lui  montra  la  place 
vide;  “Assieds-toi  avec  nous.”  Quel  est  le  sensde  cette  parabole?  Il  y  a  dansl’histoire 
une  autre  pierre,  celle-là  c’est  “la  pierre  qui  pousse”,  statue  miraculeuse  de  Jésus 
dont  on  casse  des  morceaux  “pour  le  bonheur”  et  qui  repousse  toujours.”  Et  ici  le 
problème  du  titre  se  pose  pour  le  recueil  tout  entier.  Le  thème  de  l’exil  est  clairement 
posé:  exil  de  la  vie,  exil  de  l’amitié,  exil  moral,  exil  intellectuel,  mais  le  royaume  ou 
est-il?  On  l’aperçoit  par  moments  à  travers  l’instant  de  révélation  que  vit  Janine,  par 
exemple,  ou  la  silhouette  de  l’arabe  qui  répond  au  geste  de  son  hôte  par  un  acte 
d’égale  noblesse.  Mais  peut-être  la  réponse  est-elle  dans  le  geste  de  d’Arrast,  qui 
porte  la  pierre  non  à  la  vierge,  mais  au  foyer  de  l’homme  même  :  c’est  pour  cet  homme 
donc  qu’il  l’avait  soulevée.  Et  cette  solidarité  sans  cesse  renaissante  et  d’où  jailli 
“le  bonheur”  ne  serait-elle  pas  symbolisée  dans  la  “pierre  qui  pousse”  d’Iguape. 

Toutes  les  nouvelles  de  ce  recueil,  prises  séparément,  forcent  et  tiennent  l’attention, 
sauf  peut-être  Jonas,  un  peu  trop  monotone.  La  meilleure  cependant  semble  bien 
être  la  dernière,  plus  forte  que  les  autres. 

New  York  University  Germaine  Brée 

Romains,  Jules.  Une  Femme  Singulière.  Paris:  Flammarion,  1957.  Pp.  273.  Frs.  650- 

Apres  nous  avoir  donné  l’année  dernière  Le  Fils  de  J  erphanion ,  l’auteur  des  Hommes 
de  bonne  volonté  nous  livre  peut-être  “le  plus  fascinant  de  tous  les  romans  qui  ont 
paru  en  France  cette  année”.  Il  commence  pourtant  de  la  façon  la  plus  simple.  Depuis 
quelque  temps  déjà,  Henri  Chauverel,  un  jeune  étudiant  en  droit  est  troublé  par  les 
dépenses  démesurées  de  sa  mère.  Or,  fiancé  à  Geneviève  qu’il  n’a  pas  encore  pu  lui 
présenter,  ignorant  le  montant  exact  de  l’héritage  paternel,  il  en  est  venu  à  se  de¬ 
mander  si  sa  mère  pour  combler  certaines  lacunes,  n’est  pas  devenue  la  maîtresse 
d’un  des  assidus  de  la  maison.  Une  première  visite  chez  son  notaire  Me  Vichelet  ne 
semble  pas  le  rassurer;  une  seconde  visite  chez  le  professeur  Clavié,  ancien  ami  de 
son  père  lui  révèle  un  fait  surprenant:  Madame  Chauverel  n’est  pas  sa  vraie  mère. 
Dès  lors,  Henri  tentera  d’éclaircir  le  mystère  de  sa  naissance  et  surtout  d’établir 
l’identité  de  sa  belle-mère. 

Or  qui  est-elle  cette  mystérieuse  Madame  Chauverel  que  nous  ne  verrons  jamais 
et  qui  nous  sera  présentée  d’une  manière  proustienne  par  l’oncle  Didier,  le  professeur 
Clavié,  le  diplomate  sud-americain,  et  le  rapport  Antonelli?  Chaque  révélation  nous 
apportera  de  nouveaux  bruits  recueillis,  de  nouveaux  racontars,  qui  nous  mènent 
jusqu’à  l’espionnage  et  au  meurtre;  mais  ce  ne  sont  là  que  des  hypothèses  sans  preuves 
et  le  lecteur  n’en  saura  pas  plus  long  à  la  fin  qu’au  commencement  du  livre. 

Qui  est  cette  Madame  Chauverel?  Demandez-le  plutôt  à  M.  Jules  Romains,  son 
créateur. 

New  York  University  René  Merker 

Giraudoux,  Jean-Pierre.  Le  Mauvais  Charme.  Paris:  Grasset,  1957.  Pp.  262. Frs. 600. 

The  delicate  art  of  Jean-Pierre  Giraudoux  has  already  been  observed  in  the  novel 
and  in  plays,  but  nowhere  with  more  effectiveness  than  in  this  collection  of  short 
stories.  One  says  short  story  for  want  of  a  better  term.  Actually  they  are  brief  psycho¬ 
logical  portraits,  executed  with  sophisticated  insight  and  a  subtle  mastery  of  tech¬ 
nique.  Lacking  the  “pudeur”  of  his  famous  father,  this  young  writer  rarèly  moves 
far  from  the  alcove,  for  whether  it  is  an  Italian  “voyou”,  a  gigolo,  or  a  young  man- 
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about-town  who  is  serving  him  as  model,  the  pose  is  that  of  a  lover.  If  young  Girau¬ 
doux  has  so  far  restricted  himself  in  technique  and  theme,  it  would  be  unwise  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  he  will  always  stay  within  his  present  boundaries.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
his  concentration  has  developed  a  skill  which  readers  of  Le  Mauvais  Charme  will  not 
fail  to  appreciate. 

Pennsylvania  State  University  Laueent  LeSage 

Civilisation 

Deffontaine,  Pierre  et  Delamarre,  Mariel  Jean-Brunhes.  Atlas  aérien,  France ’ 
T.  II.  Gallimard,  1957.  Gr.  in-8,  Pp.  183. 

Nous  avons  déjà  commenté  le  tome  I  de  cet  Atlas.  En  voici  le  deuxième.  Il  porte 
sur  des  régions  moins  spectaculaires  que  les  Alpes  ou  la  Méditerranée,  mais  souvent 
aussi  pittoresques.  C’est  la  Bretagne  avec  ses  îles  et  ses  côtes,  la  Loire  et  ses  châteaux, 
la  verte  Sologne  et  le  Berry,  le  Poitou,  la  Saintonge  et  leurs  marais  amphibies.  Comme 
auparavant,  les  photographies  qui  les  illustrent  sont  prises  sous  des  angles  différents: 
verticales,  elles  ressemblent  à  des  cartes;  obliques,  elles  font  mieux  ressortir  le  relief; 
les  rivages  sont  vus  tantôt  de  la  mer,  tantôt  de  l’intérieur;  deux  cartes  générales  les 
situent  sur  le  terrain  et  dans  leur  perspective.  Et  le  texte  alerte,  enthousiaste  de 
l’introduction  et  des  notices  communique  l’élan  qui  l’a  dicté,  tout  en  donnant  de 
lumineuses  explications  géographiques.  Cet  ouvrage  savant  est  en  même  temps  un 
beau  livre,  qui  invite  au  tourisme,  plaît  aux  amateurs  de  belles  éditions,  et  stimule 
l’esprit  en  le  nourrissant  du  réel. 

Ecole  Polytechnique  Fédérale,  Zurich  Auguste  Viatte 

James,  Henry.  Parisian  Sketches.  Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  Leon  Edel  and 
lise  Dusoir  Lind.  New  York:  New  York  University  Press,  1957. 

The  letters  which  the  young  Henry  James  wrote  from  Paris  to  the  New  York 
Tribune  are  delightful  reading  for  lovers  of  James  and  for  lovers  of  Paris.  The  topics 
of  these  letters  are  varied:  theatre,  art  exhibitions,  politics,  places,  but  they  are 
unified  by  James’  early  preoccupation  with  the  point  of  view,  be  it  American  or  French, 
and  by  his  uncanny  ability  to  transpose  tone  and  atmosphere  into  word  pictures. 

These  are  the  letters  not  of  a  young  journalist,  but  of  a  young  artist.  Although 
they  never  deal  directly  with  James’  private  experiences  during  the  year  1875-1876: 
his  visits  to  Flaubert,  his  friendship  with  Turgenev,  they  do  reflect  the  critical  and 
aesthetic  values  which  these  experiences  nourished.  The  letters  are,  as  newspaper 
articles  rarely  are  and  as  all  of  James’  work  was  to  be,  very  strongly  marked  by  an 
unrelating  intellectual  and  analytical  handling  of  all  human  experience. 

The  editors  have  not  only  written  a  good  and  informative  introduction,  but  they 
have  also  supplied  the  reader  with  thoroughly  documented  notes.  They  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  bringing  us  more  James,  and  James  is  to  be  congratulated  for  bring¬ 
ing  us  in  twenty  letters  a  charming  and  stimulating  renewal  of  contact  with  the 
style  and  quality  of  a  beautiful  city,  with  the  style  and  quality  of  a  beautiful  mind. 
•  New  York  University  Elaine  Marks 
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TAPE  RECORDINGS 

The  NIB  can  have  any  text  you  need 
recorded  on  tape  by  native  speakers  for 
use  in  class  or  in  the  language  laboratory. 
Recordings  can  be  made  at  normal  speed 
or  in  “classroom  French”,  with  or 
without  pauses,  with  or  without  repe¬ 
titions;  at  3 %  inches  per  second  or  7J4 
cps;  on  one  track  or  on  both  tracks; 
on  5  or  7  inch  reels.  Please  write  to 
Pierre  Capretz,  311  WLH,  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

NEW  DOCUMENTARY  FILMS 

Aiguille  du  Midi 

This  beautiful  color  film  opens  with  a 
few  shots  of  La  Rochelle,  Chenonceaux 
and  other  famous  touristic  sites  before 
taking  us  to  the  Chamonix  valley  and 
the  Aiguille  du  Midi  in  the  French  Alps 
where  the  highest  cable-car  in  the  world 
has  just  been  completed.  We  follow  one 
car  in  its  ascension  and  are  then  shown 
how  the  cable  car  system  was  built. 
An  exciting  and  graceful  skiing  exhibi¬ 
tion  serves  as  a  conclusion.  The  French 
commentary  is  spoken  by  actor  Jean 
Desailly,  a  former  member  of  the  Comé¬ 
die  Française  now  with  the  Compagnie 
Jean-Louis  Barrault-Madeleine  Renaud. 

Pages  d’Exil 

The  title  refers  to  pages  written  by 
Hugo  during  his  exile  which  are  read  and 
illustrated  in  this  film.  The  film  provides 


an  abundant  visual  documentation  on 
Juliette  Drouet  who  helped  Hugo  pre¬ 
pare  his  departure  for  Brussels;  Jersey 
and  Marine  Terrace;  Guernesey  and 
Hauteville  House;  the  inside  decoration 
and  furnishings  of  the  house;  the  “look¬ 
out”;  Hugo’s  readings  at  the  time  and 
some  of  his  drawings.  Musical  score  by 
Berlioz. 

Une  Tâche  difficile 

A  film  on  the  career  of  Calmette  and 
his  discovery  of  the  anti-tuberculosis 
vaccine,  the  B.C.G.  (Bacille-Calmette- 
Guérin).  The  parts  of  Calmette  and  of 
his  collaborator  Guérin  are  held  by 
professional  actors. 

All  three  films,  as  well  as  Toute  la 
mémoire  d’un  monde,  Le  Théâtre  National 
Populaire,  and  Statues  d’ épouvante 
described  in  the  December  1957  issue  are 
distributed,  on  a  non-profit  basis,  by 
FACSEA,  972  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
21,  N.  Y. 

FRENCH  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

The  PTA  of  Fairlawn  Elementary 
School  (Akron,  Ohio)  has  pledged  a 
minimum  of  $4,200  to  finance  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  French  in  all  grades  of  the  school. 

Folkways  record  &  Service  Corp., 
117  W  46  St.  N.  Y.  C.  36  has  released  an 
album  containing  2  long  playing  records 
for  the  teaching  of  French  in  elementary 
grades.  The  recordings  are  based  on  the 
three  Albums  de  l’Oncle  Max  by  Frances 
H.  Patterson,  Director  Elementary 
French,  Oakwood  Schools,  Oakwood- 
Dayton,  Ohio.  The  texts  are  read  slowly 
and  with  pauses  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armand 
Bégué. 

FRENCH  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  IN 
U.S.A.  AND  CANADA 

Since  we  have  not  yet  received  in¬ 
formation  from  all  American  and  Can- 
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adian  schools  for  French  we  shall  have  to 
postpone  the  publication  of  such  in¬ 
formation  until  the  next  issue. 

THE  FRENCH  AMONG  US 

“The  French  Among  Us”  is  a  very- 
interesting  article  by  Albert  Q.  Maisel 
published  in  the  Reader’s  Digest.  It 
deals  with  the  many  distinctive  French¬ 
men  and  Americans  of  French  descent 
who  have  contributed  in  many  ways  in 
the  making  of  America  from  Paul 
Revere  to  L’Enfant,  La  Salle,  Joliet, 
Marquette,  Audubon,  Tulane,  Vassar, 
du  Pont  de  Nemours,  Darius  Milhaud, 
Pierre  Monteux  etc. 

Reprints  of  this  5  page  article  are 
available,  free  of  charge,  from  Service 
de  Presse  et  Information,  972  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

FRENCH  CINE-CLUBS  IN  U.S.A. 

There  are  a  number  of  Film  clubs 
whose  object  is  to  make  the  French 
film  art  better  known  in  this  country. 
One  of  the  first  was  organized  by  Mr. 
Jean  Desparmets  in  Detroit. 

In  October  1957  Mr.  Paul  Wurzburger, 
Mr.  Thomas  Munzo,  Director  of  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  and  Miss 
Ruth  Mulhauser,  Chairman  of  The 
Romance  Languages  Department  at 
Western  Reserve  University  were  very 
successful  in  launching  the  French  Film 
Club  of  Cleveland.  Membership  is  al¬ 
ready  over  400.  The  club  shows  two  films 
every  month:  a  documentary  and  a 
reature  film  chosen  among  the  best 
French  films  of  recent  years  or  revivals 
of  older  ones.  Regular  membership  dues 
are  $5.00  (for  eight  programs),  $3.00  for 
students. 

At  the  University  of  Florida  the 
French  Club  has  organized,  for  several 
years,  regular  programs  of  French  films 
for  the  campus  and  city  publics.  There 
are  no  membership  dues  but  single  ad¬ 
mission  tickets  (35  cents)  are  sold  a  few 
days  before  the  showing  and  at  the  door. 

Such  programs  are  an  excellent  means 
of  rousing  interest  for  French  in  a  com¬ 
munity,  they  constitute  a  worthy 


activity  for  a  French  club  or  Alliance 
Française  group  and  offer  a  good  way  of 
raising  funds  for  the  organization. 

Most  schools  own  at  least  one  16  mm 
projector  that  can  be  borrowed  for  the 
purpose  or  the  projector  can  be  rented. 
Anybody  can  learn  how  to  operate  a 
movie  projector  in  a  few  minutes. 

There  are  hundreds  of  French  films 
available  in  this  country  from  regular 
commercial  distributors.  French  films 
usually  come  with  French  sound  track 
and  English  sub-titles.  Some  of  them 
rent  for  as  low  as  $20. 

Here  are  some  of  the  distributors 
specializing  in  French  feature  films: 

Brandon  Films,  200  W.  57  St.,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y.  ( Forbidden  Games,  The 
Game  of  Love,  Marius,  Orpheus,  The 
Storm  Within,  Under  the  Paris  Sky, 
Children  of  Paradise,  Diary  of  a  Country 
Priest,  The  Baker’s  Wife,  We  are  all 
Murderers,  Mr.  Hulot’s  Holiday,  Devil 
in  the  Flesh  and  may  others). 

Trans-World  '  Films,  53  W.  Jackson 
Blvd.,  rm  530,  Chicago  4.  ( Night  is  my 
Kingdom,  Paris  Incident,  Sylvie  and  the 
Phantom,  Dirty  Hands,  Symphonie 
Pastorale,  Red  Inn,  Heart  of  Paris,  etc. 

International  Film  Bureau,  Inc.,  47 
E.  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago  4.  ( Carnet  de 
Bal,  Devil’s  Hand,  Grand  Illusion, 
Runaways  of  St.  Agil,  Night  is  my  King¬ 
dom,  etc.) 

International  Film  Classics,  Cinema 
Guild,  10  Fiske  Place,  Mount  Vernon, 
N.  Y.;  Audio  Film  Classics,  2138  East 
75  St.  Chicago  49;  Audio  Film  Classics, 
406  Clement  St.,  San  Francisco  18, 
(. Battle  of  the  Rails,  Mr.  Wonderhird, 
Justice  is  Done,  The  Golem,  Franz  Liszt, 
The  Male  Brute  etc.) 

Contemporary  Films,  13  E.  37  St., 
New  York  16,  N.  Y.  ( The  Prize,  Volpone, 
Atalante,  Zéro  de  Conduite,  Grand 
Illusion,  Crime  and  Punishment,  etc.) 

Film  Classic  Exchange,  8163  Santa 
Monica  Blvd,  Hollywood  46,  California. 
(. La  Nuit  fantastique,  La  Cavalcade  des 
Heures,  Grand  Illusion,  etc.) 

The  N  IB  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
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question  connected  with  the  organization 
of  French  film  programs. 

TRAVELLING  IN  FRANCE 

By  train! 

The  French  Railroads  have  an  office 
at  610  5th  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 
which  can  provide  any  information  and 
issue  tickets. 

There  are  now  two  classes  on  French 
trains.  The  fare  in  second  class  is  ap¬ 
proximately  1  cent  and  a  half  per  kilo¬ 
meter. 

Students  and  tourists  may  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  various  reductions.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  American  students  between  16 
and  23  registered  in  an  American  Uni¬ 
versity  are  entitled  to  a  30  per  cent  re¬ 
duction.  The  tickets  should  be  bought 
from  the  New  York  office.  Validity: 
three  months. 

Tickets  for  circular  trips  exceeding 
1,500  kilometres  can  be  bought  by 
tourists  with  a  20  or  30  per  cent  reduc¬ 
tion.  Validity:  two  months. 

Groups  exceeding  ten  persons  are  en¬ 
titled  to  a  30  per  cent  reduction;  groups 
of  ten  persons  or  above  going  to  a  va¬ 
cation  camp  are  entitled  to  a  50  per  cent 
reduction. 

By  car: 

Although  gas  is  expensive  in  France 
one  can  travel  economically  by  car  for 
two  reasons:  1°  most  French  cars  con¬ 
sume  very  little  gas;  2°  American  tour¬ 
ists  are  entitled  to  purchase  gas  at  re¬ 
duced  rates  (40  per  cent).  For  more 
detailed  information  write  to  the  French 
Government  Tourist  Office,  610  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  new  car  can  be  bought  for  as  little 
as  $995.00  (2  cv  Citroën)  with  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  repurchase  by  the  factory.  In 
the  case  of  a  2  cv  Citroën  the  fixed  rate 
of  depreciation  is  about  $95.00  for  the 
first  month  and  $15.00  per  week  for  the 
second  and  third  months.  The  car  can 
also  be  easily  resold  to  an  individual  in 
France  or  taken  back  to  the  U.S.A. 
According  to  the  terms  of  some  arrange¬ 
ments  there  is  no  purchase  price  to  pay; 


monthly  or  weekly  payments  are,  of 
course,  slightly  higher  in  that  case.  Cars 
can  also  be  rented.  Detailed  information 
about  purchase  and  rental  plans  can  be 
obtained  from  any  travel  agency  or  by 
writing  to:  Europe  by  Car,  Inc.  37  W. 
57  St.  New  York;  Renault,  Inc.  425  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  27;  Humbert  Travel 
Agency,  610  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York; 
International  Auto  Plan,  Inc.  120  East 
56  St.,  New  York  22;  Auto  Europe,  Inc. 
Dept  38,  25  W.  58  St.  New  York  19;  etc. 

By  bicycle: 

Bicycles  are  very  widely  used  in 
Europe  as  a  means  of  transportation  and 
particularly  by  students  who  wish  to 
tour  the  country.  Information  on  this 
possibility  can  be  obtained  by  reading 
the  Guide  cy do -touriste  published  by  the 
Editions  Susse  (about  60  cents)  and  by 
writing  to  Fédération  Française  de 
Cyclotourisme,  66  rue  René  Boulanger, 
Paris-10e. 

On  foot: 

Write  to  Comité  National  des  Sen¬ 
tiers  de  Grande  Randonnée,  65  Avenue  de 
la  Grande  Armée,  Paris-16e;  Touring 
Club  de  France,  (same  address);  Les 
Amis  de  la  Nature,  21  rue  de  la  5e 
D.B.,  Colmar. 

By  canoe: 

Write  to  Canoë-Club  de  France,  62 
avenue  Parmentier,  Paris  11e;  Union 
Nautique  Française,  2  rue  Lacué,  Paris- 
12e;  Kayak-Club  de  France,  36  rue  de 
Chabrol,  Paris.  10e.  Read  the  Guide 
Canoe-Kayak  published  by  Editions 
Susse  (about  $1.00)  and  the  Guides 
«canoë»  published  by  the  Touring 
Club. 

Underwater: 

Write  to  Fédération  Française 
d ’Etudes  et  de  Sports  sous -marins,  44 
rue  Fongate,  Marseille  6e. 

Underground: 

Write  to  Comité  National  de  Spé¬ 
léologie,  45  bis  rue  Bufïon,  Paris  5e; 
Société  Spéléologique  de  France,  69, 
rue  de  la  Victoire,  Paris  9e. 


All  LAROUSSE  titles 

In  Stock  At  Lowest  Prices 


a 


Nouveau  Larousse  Universel  (2  vols.,  8^  x  12)  43.75 

Histoire  de  France  (2  vols.,  Collection  en-quarto)  44.00 

Littérature  Française  (2  vols.,  Bédier  &  Hazard)  36.75 

Encyclopédie  Larousse  des  Enfants  10.50 

Mon  Larousse  en  Images  4.00 

Comment  on  Parle  en  Français  (Martinon)  1.90 

Dictionnaire  des  Difficultés  de  la  Langue  Française  3.50 

Nouveau  Larousse  Elémentaire  4.25 

Nouveau  Petit  Larousse  Illustré  (regular  edition)  6.50 

Nouveau  Petit  Larousse  Illustré  (de  luxe  edition)  13.95 

Nuevo  Pequeno  Larousse  (Spanish  Larousse)  6.50 

Just  out:  Dictionnaire  des  Locutions  Françaises  4.50 

Nouveau  Larousse  Classique  5.95 

Discounts:  Teachers,  20  % 

Schools  and 
Libraries  25  % 

Please  write  for  complete  catalogues,  free 


THE  FRENCH  BOOK  GUILD 

145  West  57  Street 
New  York  19,  N.Y. 
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Perfect  Your  FRENCH 

...  in  this  natural  French  setting 
at  McGill  University  French  Summer  School 

Montreal — June  26  to  August  8,  1958 

Elementary,  intermediate,  advanced  courses  in  language  and  literature  plus 
intensive  training  in  spoken  French  for  French  Teachers,  Graduate  and  Col¬ 
lege  Students,  High  School  seniors,  and  Business  people. 

Long-established  (1904),  residential,  co-educational  school  with  high  standards. 
French  spoken  at  all  times. 

Luxurious  residence  in  French  House.  All  social  activities,  music,  dramatics, 
movies. 

Tuition:  $125.00  Registration  Fee:  $25.00 

Board  and  Residence:  $180.00  (All  Canadian  funds) 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 


Pour  Vos  Elèves 
Demandez  notre 
Brochure  Illustrée 

“FRANCE” 


SOCIETE  NATIONALE  DES  CHEMINS 
DE  FER  FRANÇAIS 

610  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  20,  N. Y. 

323  Geary  Street  1231  St.  Catherine  Street  West 

San  Francisco  2,  Calif.  Montreal,  PQ.,  Canada 


Pour  Votre  Prochain  Voyage 
en  Europe 
Retenez  Vos  Places 
de  Chemins  de  Fer 
Avant  de  Partir 


Write  today  for 
prospectus  to: 
Professor  André  Rigault 
Director, 

French  Summer  School, 
McGill  University 
Montreal,  Canada 
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HAMILTON  COLLEGE 


JUNIOR  YEAR  IN  FRANCE 

ARRITZ  AND  SEPTEMBER  TO  JUNE 

PARIS  1958-59 


Designed  for  students  of  French  and  in  particular  for  those  who  are  inter¬ 
red  in  teaching  French,  entering  the  diplomatic  service,  working  for  business» 
luntary  agencies,  and  specialized  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Open  to  men  and  women  students  who  will  have  completed  their  sophomore 
ar,  in  regular  standing  in  accredited  colleges  and  universities,  and  in  special 
ses  to  others. 

Preliminary  six-week  session  in  Biarritz,  devoted  to  the  French  language, 
lucational  system  and  civilization. 

In  Paris,  students  are  required  to  elect  courses  in  phonetics,  language, 
«rature  and  civilization  at  the  Institut  de  P honétique,  Institut  Britannique, 
sole  Supérieure  de  Préparation  and  the  Institut  Catholique. 

Elective  courses  in  music,  art,  modem  history,  geography  and  contem- 
irary  theatre  may  be  taken  in  the  above  and  other  approv  ed  institutions. 
Limited  number  of  students  in  many  sections  to  insure  effective  instruc- 
on.  Special  tutors,  when  needed,  meet  with  members  of  the  Hamilton  group 
Female  Assistant-Director  to  serve  as  adviser  to  the  women. 

Members  of  the  group  live  in  French  homes  in  Biarritz  and  Paris. 

A  full  academic  year  of  Hamilton  transfer  credits  may  be  obtained. 

The  overall  cost  of  approximately  $2,200  includes  round-trip  tourist  trans¬ 
udation  via  the  French  Line,  tuition,  room  and  board,  and  various  group 
mursions.  Passport,  gratuities,  delivery  of  baggage  in  excess  of  specified 
ants,  and  incidental  personal  items  are  not  included. 

New  York  State  University  Scholarships  may  be  applied  to  defray  part  of 
le  cost  of  the  program. 

For  complete  inforrnation  and  ajrplicaiicm  blanks  write  to  the 

Director,  Hamilton  Junior  Year  in  France 
Hamilton  College  Clinton,  New  York 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Review— it  helps 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

invites  you  to  join  its 
Eighth  Annual 
SUMMER  PROGRAM 

in 

PARIS 

based  on  the  French  Language 
and  Civilization  courses  of  the 

SORBONNE 

under  the  guidance  of 
PROFESSOR  M.  HELEN  DUNCAN 

The  total  cost  varies,  with  a  minimum  of 

$495 

{plus  $15  registration  fee) ,  and  covers: 

THE  SORBONNE — one  of  two  courses  offered; 
Temple  University  will  give  four  semester  hours  of 
graduate  or  undergraduate  credit  to  enrollees  who 
meet  the  usual  academic  requirements; 

THE  PROGRAM — the  Temple  University  faculty 
will  hold  conferences,  advise  and  assist  in  academic 
work,  and  direct  a  comprehensive  series  of  lecture 
tours  in  Paris  and  to  Versailles,  Malmaison,  St. 
Germain,  St.  Denis,  Fontainebleau  and  Barbizon; 
one  ticket  each  to  the  Comédie  Française  and  to  the 
Opéra  will  be  supplied; 

ACCOMMODATIONS — July  12  through  August  15, 
double  rooms  in  approved  college  residence  halls; 
(three  meals  daily  are  served  in  student  cafeterias 
for  approximately  $1.50  paid  by  enrollees); 
TRAVEL — to  and  from  Paris,  by  the  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ment  thrift  sailings,  for  the  basic  $495;  at  additional 
cost  by  other  sailings  or  by  air,  any  day. 

LIMITED  ENROLLMENT 

For  complete  information  and  application  blank 
write  to — 

Director  of  Summer  Sessions 
TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 

STUDY  ABROAD  Inc. 

250  West  57th  Str., 

New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


UNIVERSITY  OF 
OTTAWA 

OTTAWA,  ONTARIO 

The  Bilingual  University  of  Canada 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  1958 
July  Ist-August  7th 

Parallel  courses  in  English  and  French 
General  B.A.  and  Honours  B.A.  Degrees 
Graduate  studies 

leading  to  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  Degrees 
are  offered  by 

The  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Philosophy 
The  School  of  Psychology  and  Education 
The  Institute  of  Physical  Education 
Open  to  Clergy,  Religious  and 
Lay-Students 
A  Summer  School  Calendar 
on  request 


I — Wall  Maps 


FRENCH  TEXT 

Physical — Political — Historical 
Agricultural — Industrial— Commercial 


Map  F24p  France,  Historical-Political 
Size  50  x  40"  Scale  19  miles  to  the  inch 


Write  for  information 

Denoyer-Geppert  Co. 

Headquarters  for  French-Text  Maps 
5235  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago  40 
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French  Records 


FRENCH  AS  YOU  HEAR  IT.  Empha¬ 
sizes  spoken  language.  Pauses  for  repeti¬ 
tion.  Two  hours  of  recorded  material  on 
three  33 34  rpm  longplaying  discs.  Text 
included.  Now  at  new  low  price  of  $9.00. 
Cat.  No.  Z-2001.  Extra  texts  $1.25 

LIVING  FRENCH.  Forty  lessons. 
Thousands  of  words  and  phrases.  Pauses 
for  repetition.  Good  value  both  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  of  material.  Four  33 34 
rpm  longplaying  discs  with  conversation 
manual  and  common  usage  dictionary. 
Formerly  $27.00 — now  $9.95.  Cat.  No. 
G-102F. 

LISTEN  AND  LEARN  FRENCH. 

Clear,  natural  voices,  covering  41  cate¬ 
gories.  Builds  spoken  language  skill. 
Pauses  for  repetition.  Spoken  by  Prof. 
Jean-Albert  Bédé  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  and  others.  Manual  and  album  of 
three  10"  3334  rpm,  longplaying  records. 
Cat.  No.  G-108  $5.95 

FRENCH  FOR  CHILDREN.  For  ages 
7  to  14.  Living  dialogues  in  English  and 
then  in  French,  with  pauses,  questions 
and  tests.  Contains  12  skits,  rhymes  and 
songs.  Album  of  two  10"  3334  longplaying 
discs  and  text  in  English  and  French. 
Cat.  No.  HRS-714  $4.95 

JOURNEY  IN  FRENCH.  Nine  sepa¬ 
rate  stories.  A  Frenchman  and  his  wife 
and  American  friends  in  Paris.  Conver¬ 
sational  French  with  realism  and  humor. 
One  12"  33 34  rpm  longplaying  disc  and 
text.  Cat.  No.  GM-101  $5.95 

GEMS  OF  WIT,  WISDOM  AND 
BEAUTY  IN  FRENCH.  Folklore  ma¬ 
terial  narrated  by  Professor  Girard  of 
Columbia  University.  Proverbs,  stories, 
anecdotes,  poetry  and  14  folk  songs.  One 
12"  3334  rpm  longplaying  disc  and  text. 
Cat.  No.  SMC  1017  $3.98 

POEMONTAGES:  100  YEARS  OF 
FRENCH  POETRY.  Narrated  by 
Jacques  -  Henry  Levesque.  Complete 
French  text  included.  Two  12"  3334  rpm 
longplaying  discs.  Cat.  No.  FP-95/96. 


FRENCH  FOLK  SONGS.  Sur  le  pont 
de  Nantes,  Plantons  la  vigne,  and  ten 
others.  French  and  English  text.  One  10" 
3334  rPm  longplaying  disc  and  text.  Cat. 
No.  FP-832  $4.25 

FRENCH  CHILDREN’S  SONGS. 

Twenty-two  songs  in  English  and  French 
for  teaching  French.  Included  are  Ansi 
Font,  Font,  Font:  Fais  Dodo;  Frere 
Jacques:  Le  Coucou.  Two  10"  3334  rpm 
longplaying  discs  and  text.  Cat.  No.  FP 
sont  «s  50 

FRENCH  FOLK  SONGS  FOR  CHIL¬ 
DREN.  Notes  include  French  text  and 
English  explanations.  Twenty  songs  in¬ 
cluding  Sur  le  pont  d’Avignon;  la  pou¬ 
lette  Grise;  Savez-vous  Planter  les 
Choux;  Alouette.  One  10"  3334  rpm  long¬ 
playing  disc.  Cat.  No.  FP-708  $4.25 
CIRCLING  THE  GLOBE  WITH 
SPEECH:  FRENCH.  Seven  French 
students  of  good  education  speak  telling 
about  their  lives  and  interests.  Listener 
will  gain  proficiency  in  spoken  French 
and  gain  information  concerning  culture 
and  customs  of  France.  One  12",  3334 
rpm,  longplaying  disc  with  text.  Cat.  No. 
CGS-102  $5.95 

CIRCLING  THE  GLOBE  WITH 
SPEECH  :  FRENCH  VOL .  II .  Students 
from  various  regions  of  France  talk 
about  their  lives  and  activities  in  in¬ 
formal  French.  One  12"  333^  rpm  long- 
playing  disc  with  text.  Cat.  No.  CGS-106 
$5.95 

FRENCH  CONVERSATION  COURSE. 

Descriptive  talks  and  conversation  prac¬ 
tice.  One  disc  is  devoted  to  sounds  of 
French  and  recorded  by  French  experts 
in  phonetics.  Five  textbooks  with  course. 
Sixteen  78  rpm  10"  records  and  texts  in 
attractive  carrying  case.  Cat.  No.  G-117 
$52.00 

FRENCH  LITERARY  COURSE.  Se¬ 
lected  readings  from  great  French  au¬ 
thors  spoken  by  three  masters  of  French 
diction.  Selections  from  Anatole  France, 
Lamartine,  Moliere,  La  Fontaine,  Dau¬ 
det  and  many  others.  Ten  12"  78  rpm 
records  in  two  albums.  Text  included. 
Cat.  No.  G-119  $50.00 

from 


$11.90 


Order 


LANGUAGE  TRAINING  AIDS 

12101  Valleywood  Drive,  Silver  Spring,  Maryland 
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Do  you  teach 

FRENCH? 

REGULAR  PROGRAMS  OF 

FILMS 

KODACHROME  TRANSPARENCIES 
FILMSTRIPS 

BULLETIN  BOARD  EXHIBITS 

TO  HELP  YOU 

For  Free  Catalogue  Apply: 

Society  for  French  American 
Cultural  Services  and 
Educational  Aid  (FACSEA) 

972  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale: 

Kodachrome  Transparencies  Sound  Tapes 


ASSUMPTION  COLLEGE 

SUMMER  SESSION- CO-EDUCATIONAL 

June  24-august  8,  1958 

•Complete  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  French 
•Aural-Oral  method  used  in  teaching  French 
•30-booth  5-channel  Language  Laboratory 
•Residence  facilities  for  Nuns 
•Dormitory  accommodations  for  men 
•Outdoor  sports:  tennis,  volley-ball,  basketball 
•95  acre  campus  in  most  beautiful  residential  section  of  Worcester 
For  further  information  write: 

Director  of  Summer  Session 

Assumption  College 

500  Salisbury  Street  Worcester  9,  Mass. 


COLBY  COLLEGE 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 
OF  LANGUAGES 

French»German«Russian«  Spanish 

Intensive  courses  at  the  college  level 
Six  semester  hours  of  transfer  credit 
Small  classes,  individual  instruction 
Experienced  native  or  bilingual  faculty 
Friendly  instructor-student  relations 
Grouping  in  dormitories  by  languages 
Use  of  records,  phonographs,  recorders 
Period  courses  in  French  literature 
Supplementary  readings  to  meet 
Requirements  for  advanced  degrees 

For  Catalog,  address 
Prof.  John  F.  McCoy,  Director 
Waterville,  Maine 
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LAVAL  UNIVERSITY 

THE  OLDEST  FRENCH  UNIVERSITY 
ON  THE  CONTINENT 

invites  you  to  its 

FRENCH  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
IN  QUEBEC 

Elementary,  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses. 

Complete  program  of  graduate  courses  leading  to  the  MA  degree  in 
French,  in  four  or  five  summer  sessions. 

Doctorate  credits  also  obtainable  during  the  summer  session. 

Visiting  professors  from  Europe,  United  .States  and  Canada. 

1958  SUMMER  SESSION: 

June  30 — August  9 

For  further  information  and  copies  of  the  catalog  write  to 
Secrétariat  de»  Cour»  d’été.  Université  Laval,  Québec,  Canada 


"The  outstanding  general  journal  of  modern 
language  teaching  in  the  United  States" 

THE  MODERN 
LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

brings  to  its  readers  every  month  stimulating  and 
helpful  articles  on  methods,  materials,  pedagogical 
research,  publications  and  textbooks  in  the  held  - 

Edited  by  Camillo  P.  Merlino,  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Published  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Modem  Language  Teachers 
Associations. 

Eight  issues  a  year,  monthly  except  June,  July, 
August,  and  September.  Current  subscription 
$4.00  a  year.  Foreign  countries,  $4.50  a  year  net 
in  U.S.A.  funds. 

Sample  copy  on  request 

The  Modem  Language  Journal 

Stephen  L.  Pitcher,  Business  Manager 

7144  Washington  Avenue 
ST.  LOUIS  5,  MISSOURI 


Here  it  is !  Released'. 

Another  interesting  and  enlight¬ 
ening  film  for  the  use  of  students 
of  the  French  language: 

“VISAGES  de  la  VILLE  LUMIERE” 

Film  %  4  of  the 

ACCENT  AIGU 

CONVERSATIONAL  FILM  SERIES 

.  FOR  INFORMATION  REGARDING 
SALES  and  RENTALS 
Write  to 

FOCUS  FILMS  CO. 

1385  WESTWOOD  BLVD. 

LOS  ANGELES  24,  CALIF. 
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The  Six-Weeks’ 


Twenty-Third  Season  1958 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  FRENCH 

for  secondary  school  students  and  college  under¬ 
graduates  who  wish  to  make  up  credits  or  enrich 
their  background  in  French,  learning  to  speak 
fluently,  and  to  read  and  write  easily. 

Students  live  in  complete  French  atmosphere 
at — 

Northampton  School  for  Girls 

Especially  to  be  recommended  to  the  girl  who 
wishes  to  advance  a  class  in  secondary  school  or 
who  has  been  accepted  at  college,  but  does  not 
speak  French  easily.  Music,  art,  play  production, 
recreational  and  athletic  program  all  carried  on 
in  French. 

Science,  mathematics,  history,  and  languages 
each  equivalent  to  one  year’s  work.  Effective 
remedial  reading. 

For  the  1958  catalogue  address  the  Principals 

Dorothy  m.  Bement,  Sarah  B.  Whitaker 
Northampton  School  for  Girls,  Box  F,  Northampton,  Mass. 


FRENCH  SCHOOL 


1958 


June  27 

Director:  Vincent  Guilloton 
Smith  College 

F" rench  used  exclusively 

Renowned  staff  of  native  instructors 

Emphasis  on  living  French 

Newest  methods  and  laboratory  techniques 

Courses  designed  for  your  specific  needs 

History  and  Civilization  coordinated  with 
Literature 

For  complete  Information 

Language  Schools  Office 


August  14 

Dean:  Claude  Bourcier 
Middlebury  College 


MIDDLEBURY  COLLEGE 


•  MIDDLEBURY  31,  VERMON1 
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L957  Prize  Novels 

•  Vailland,  Rogers:  La  loi 

(Goncourt)  $2.25 

•  Butor,  Michel:  La  modifica¬ 
tion  (Renaudot)  $2.75 

•  Megret,  Christian:  Le  Carre¬ 
four  des  solitudes  (Femina) 

$3.00 

Stechert-Hafner,  Inc. 

FOUNDED  IN  NEW  YORK  1872 
The  Worlds  Leading  International  Booksellers 

31  East  10th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


HISPANIA 

Established  1917 

The  Quarterly  J ournal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese 

Each  number  has  96  to  128  pages 
of  practical  and  scholarly  articles 
of  interest  to  school  and  college 
teachers.  Subscription  and  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Association:  $4.00  a 
year.  For  sample  copies  or  sub- 
scriptions,  write  to  Laurel  Turk, 
De  Pauw  Univ.,  Qreencastle,  Indi- 
ana.  Articles,  news  notes,  and 
books  for  review  should  be  sent  to 
the  EDITOR,  Robert  G.  Mead, 
Jr.,  Dept,  of  Romance  Languages, 
Univ.  of  Conn.,  Storrs,  Conn. 

HISPANIA  is  the  ideal  medium 
for  reaching  the  teachers  of  Span¬ 
ish  and  Portuguese  in  the  United 
States.  For  advertising  rates,  write 
to  the  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER,  George  T.  Cushman  The 
Choate  School,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


“He  Speaks  French 
like  a  native” . 

France  offers  her  warm  hospital¬ 
ity  and  her  ancient  culture  to 
teachers  of  the  language  who  wish 
to  live  as  members  of  a  French 
family. 

The  State  University  of  New 
York  in  cooperation  with  The  Ex¬ 
periment  in  International  Living 
is  sponsoring  a  travel-study  course 
during  the  summer  of  1958  : 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE 
AND  CULTURE 

under  the  leadership  of 
Professor  Warren  J.  Tarrant 

The  program  includes  a  home- 
stay  with  French  families  in  a  pro¬ 
vincial  university  town;  travel 
through  France;  Paris,  and  the 
theatre;  and  the  World’s  Fair  in 
Brussels. 

Total  costs,  including  all  fees, 
instruction,  tuition,  accommoda¬ 
tions,  transportation  in  Europe, 
group  entertainment  ( including 
theatre  tickets )  will  be  $ 66 k,  plus 
$300-$505  for  passage  to  and 
from  Europe.  Credits  earned:  8. 

For  detailed  information,  write  to: 

Professor  Warren  J.  Tarrant 
State  University  Teachers  College 
Fredonia,  New  York 
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1958 

SUMMER  IN 

Paris  or  Madrid 

WITH 

OHIO  UNIVERSITY 

Leave  New  York,  July  2 
Return  to  Quebec  City  August  27. 
College  credit  if  desired. 

All  expenses  New  York  to  Quebec 
City:  $850 

Groups  limited  to  twenty  each; 
apply  now. 

Write  to  B.  A.  Renkenberger,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Foreign  Study,  Ohio 
University,  Athens,  Ohio  for 
full  details. 


ALLIANCE  FRANÇAISE 
DE  NEW- YORK 

Fondée  en  1898 

L’Alliance  Française  de  New- York 
pour  but  de  diffuser  la  langue  et  1, 
culture  françaises.  A  cette  fin,  elle  offr 
à  ses  adhérents  des  conférences,  de 
récitals  et  des  cours  de  langue  française 
Elle  s’efforce  également  de  stimule 
l’étude  du  français  par  la  distribution  di 
récompenses  dans  les  Etablissement: 
scolaires  de  New  York  City,  par  un  con 
cours  organisé  pour  les  “Juniors”  e 
“Seniors”  des  Collèges  de  la  ville,  don 
le  Premier  Prix  est  un  voyage  en  France 
et  par  un  programme  de  bourses  d’étude: 
supérieures  en  France  ou  aux  Etats 
Unis. 

Les  conférences  ont  lieu  en  général  le 
lundi,  à  8  heures  45  du  soir,  de  novembre 
à  avril.  Des  tarifs  réduits  sont  accordée 
aux  membres  de  l’A.A.T.F.  pour  la 
cotisation  annuelle. 

Les  personnes  désirant  faire  partie  de 
l’Alliance  Française  de  New-York  sont 
priées  de  s’adresser  au  Secrétariat,  2 
East  52nd  Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


The  Cosmopolitan  Summer  School  in  the  Rockies 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO 

Modern  Language  House 

for  students  with  two  years  college  study  or 
equivalent  experience  in 


FRENCH  GERMAN  SPANISH 

Distinguished  guest  lecturers  will  be  added  to  the  resident  faculty,  offering  a 
wide  range  of  courses  to  language  students  at  all  levels. 


First  term:  June  13  to  July  18 

Second  term:  July  21  to  August  22 

F  or  information  write: 

Wesley  V.  Blomster 
Department  of  Modern  Languages 
University  of  Colorado  Boulder,  Colorado 
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Western  Reserve  University 

ECOLE  FRANÇAISE 

du  16  juin  au  26  juillet  1958 

Visiting  Professor  :  Charles  Dédêyan 
de  PUniversité  de  Paris 

Maison  française  Diplômes  supérieurs 

Ecole  d’application  Activités  sociales 

FLES  WORKSHOP  le  26-27  juin 

S’adresser  à: 

Director  of  Admission  2040  Adelbert  Road 

Western  Reserve  University  Cleveland  6,  Ohio 


The  official  publication 
oj  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  German 

THE  GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 

Editorial,  Literary,  and  Pedagog¬ 
ical  Articles,  Book  Reviews, 
News,  Notes,  Advertisements 

Subscription:  $4.00  a  year  (Jour  issues ) 
Editor-in-Chief 
WERNER  NEUSE 
Middlebury  College 
Middlebury,  Vt. 

Managing  Editor 
Harold  von  Hofe 
University  of  Southern  California 
Department  of  German 
Los  Angeles  7,  Cal. 

Business  Manager 
Herbert  H.  J.  Peisel 

Syracuse  University 
Department  of  Germanic  Languages 
Syracuse  10,  N.  Y. 

For  sample  copies,  address  Business  Manager 


Study  &  Travel  season 
in  FRANCE 

57  Days,  All-expense  $730 

•  Study  at  the  University  of  Grenoble  in  the 
French  Alps  next  summer  . . .  live  with  French 
families  . . .  local  excursions  and  opportunity  for 
extended  travel  through  France  &  other  parts 
of  Europe. 

•  The  extremely  low  cost  of  $730  includes 
round-trip  ocean  transportation  and  all  ex¬ 
penses  for  33  days  in  Europe,  with  optional 
extension  trip  through  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  England,  Belgium,  Holland,  Austria, 
and  France  available  for  $345. 

•  University  credit  through  both  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Grenoble  and  Willamette  University, 
Salem,  Oregon. 

Other  trips  to  all  parts  of  Europe,  Mexico, 
South  America,  Around  the  V/orld  and  the 
Orient. 

“America’s  Foremost  Organization 
for  Educational  Travel" 

STUDENTS  INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL  ASSOCIATION 


545  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y . MU2 -6544 

323  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco  2,  Cal . EX2-7377 

530  West  6th  Street,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal . VA-7140 

332  So.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  4,  III . HA-2SM 
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A.  A.  T.  F. 

NATIONAL  FRENCH  CONTEST 

★ 

Open  to  all  students  of  French  in  public, 
private  and  parochial  secondary  schools 

Examinations  will  be  given  during  the  week 
of  April  28  -  May  3,  1958 

Examinations  must  be  ordered  from  the  contest 
chairman  in  the  chapter  area  by  March  1,  1958 

For  further  information  write: 

James  W.  Glennen,  Chairman 
National  French  Contest 

University  of  North  Dakota  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


Realia  Exhibit 

of  AATF 

For  display  in 
High  Schools,  Colleges, 
and  at  Teachers  Meetings 

Contains  illustrated 
books,  magazines,  news¬ 
papers,  coins,  pictures, 
etc.  purchased  in  France 
this  past  summer. 

ONLY  COST 

Transportation  charges  one  way 
Maximum  charges  $5.00 

Address  inquiries  to 

Dr.  Minnie  M.  Miller 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


THE 

FRENCH  REVIEW 

Published  six  times  a  year  by 
the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  French 

Literary  and  pedagogical 
articles,  book  reviews  and 
other  material  of  particular 
interest  to  teachers  of  French 

Subscription  per  year  $4.00 

Payments  to:  Advertisers  address: 

George  B.  Watts  Morton  W.  Briggs 

Secretary-Treasurer  Business  Manager 

Davidson  College  298  Wesleyan  Univ. 

Davidson,  N.C.  Middletown,  Conn. 

Editor-in-Chief 
Julian  Harris,  Bascom  Hall 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison.  Wisconsin 
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BASIC 

FRENCH  READER 

JULIAN  HARRIS  and 
ANDRÉ  LÉVÊQUE 

What  is  life  like  in  France  today ?  What  sort  of  people  are  the 
French ?  How  do  they  make  a  living ?  How  do  they  enjoy  them- 
selves ? 

These  are  questions  that  fascinate  every  beginner,  and  this 
first  reader  helps  answer  them,  while  it  provides  the  materials 
and  techniques  for  learning  how  to  read  French.  Its  twenty- 
seven  chapters  are  given  in  dialogue  form  for  greater  interest 
in  reading.  In  subject  matter,  these  chapters  are  concerned 
with  the  reactions  of  two  young  Americans,  the  prototypes  of 
the  students  themselves,  to  life  in  France  today.  The  texts  aim 
to  contribute  to  the  understanding  of  the  French  way  of  life, 
and  the  appreciation  of  some  of  the  problems  of  20th  century, 
contemporary  France. 

The  feeling  of  reality,  and  the  sensation  of  immediacy  which 
permeate  this  book  are  heightened  by  excellent  photographs, 
taken  on  the  spot,  in  France,  for  use  in  it.  Unusual  but  ines¬ 
capably  necessary  words  and  expressions  are  defined  and  ex¬ 
plained  on  the  page  where  they  occur.  Questionnaires  offer  the 
means  of  oral  drill  with  each  chapter.  A  complete  end  vocabu¬ 
lary  is  also  given. 

If  you  are  interested  in  considering  this  new  first  reader  for  use 
with  your  classes ,  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  send  a 
copy  to  you  with  our  compliments  and  those  of  the  authors. 

HOLT  NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO 
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.  .  .  from  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
3  French  grammars 

first  year 

Beginning  French 
A  Cultural  Approach 

Revised  Edition 

William  S.  Hendrix  and  Walter  Meide n 


A  variety  of  reading  selections  based  on  the 
culture  and  people  of  France  provides  the  back¬ 
ground  for  a  complete  presentation  of  all  basic 
principles  of  French  grammar.  Exercises  are 
generous  and  are  carefully  planned  to  test  student 
thought  and  comprehension.  Maps  and  illustra¬ 
tions  are  included. 

489  pages  $4-75 

Ten  12"  78  r.p.m.  unbreakable  vinylite  records 
are  designed  to  teach  correct  pronunciation  and 
increase  the  student’s  comprehension  of  spoken 
French.  $24.00  net  (plus  federal  tax). 

Reading  French 
in  the  Arts  and  Sciences 

Edward  M.  Stack 

Because  this  new  text  presents  the  essentials  of 
French  grammar  from  the  reader’s  point  of  view, 
students  at  any  academic  level  can  quickly  learn 
to  read,  understand,  and  translate  written  French. 
Each  of  the  seventeen  lessons  which  comprise 
the  body  of  the  text  contains  a  concise  presenta¬ 
tion  of  grammatical  principles,  extensive  drills, 
a  wide  selection  of  passages  in  French,  a  footnote 
vocabulary,  integrated  tests  on  tear-out  pages, 
and  illustrations. 

255  pages  $ 8.00 


second  year 

French  Reviewed  for  Colleges 

Henry  A.  Grubbs  and  John  C.  Lapp 

With  an  emphasis  on  the  understanding  of  gram¬ 
matical  rules,  this  text  provides  a  thorough  review 
of  elementary  French  grammar  and  introduces  new 
principles.  The  linking  of  grammatical  exposition 
to  both  the  reading  and  the  aural-oral  approach 
helps  the  student  to  remedy  his  deficiencies  in 
either  area.  Carefully  selected  literary  passages 
are  followed  by  both  aural-oral  and  written  exer¬ 
cises.  Free  compositions  encourage  self-expression 
and  grammar  drill. 

262  pages  $ 3.25 
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Announcing 

MODERN  FRENCH  BY  SOUND” 

On  RCA  Victor  Records 


■  Here's  an  entirely  new  album  of  modern,  contemporary  French, 
ssigned  to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  foundation  in  pronunciation,  and 
genuine  aural  understanding  of  practical,  everyday,  conversational  French. 

■  The  recordings  were  made  by  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Henri  Peyre  of  Yale 
niversity.  These  well-known  lecturers  afford  the  student  authentic  models  for 
rench  as  it  is  actually  spoken,  with  careful  attention  to  intonation  and  rhythm. 

■  The  textbook  which  accompanies  the  album  has  been  written  by 
rof.  Jean  Boorsch,  also  of  Yale  University.  It  provides,  in  twenty  progressive 
;ssons,  a  thorough  guide  to  the  language— its  construction,  idioms,  funda- 
Lental  grammar,  and  phonetics. 

■  Modern  French  By  Sound ”  is  not  merely  a  revision  of  the  former 
CA  Victor  "French  By  Sound”  course  used  by  thousands  of  schools  in  the 
ast  years.  It  is  a  completely  new  course  planned  to  meet  today's  curriculum, 
nd  is  based  on  the  most  modern  teaching  concepts.  It  is  available  at  all  three 
peeds  (331/ 3<  45  and  78),  through  local  RCA  Victor  record  dealers. 


33Vi  RPM,  ALBUM  LE -6200— $8.50 
45  RPM,  ALBUM  EEE -6200— $8.50 
78  RPM,  ALBUM  E -6200— $8.50 


ALL  PRICES  INCLUDE  ONE  COPY  OF  TEXTBOOK 


RADIO  CORPORATION  of  AMERICA 
EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES  CAMDEN,  N.J, 


RONALD  Books 


•  •  • 


A  practical,  modem  approach: 

A  French  Review  Grammar — 2nd  Ed. 

Boyd  G.  Carter,  University  of  Nebraska;  and 
Charles  G.  Rowe,  Schreiner  Institute 

Complete  coverage  of  grammar  and  idiom  and  a  large  variety 
of  sound,  interesting  exercises  make  this  a  popular  textbook 
with  both  college  students  and  teachers.  Each  lesson  consists 
of  a  concise  statement  of  grammatical  points  with  examples, 
English  to  French  compositions,  and  optional  translations  from 
French  to  English.  New  oral-aural  exercises  help  students 
assimilate  the  basic  language  patterns.  336  pp. 

•  “The  great  merit  of  this  textbook  is  the  many  rules  of 
grammar  which  it  presents  and  the  fullness  with  which  it 
treats  them.  It  is  as  complete  a  reference  grammar  as  an 
undergraduate  needs  for  four  years  of  serious  study.” 

—  News  Bulletin  of  the  RMMLA 


Just  Published! 


Hier  et  Aujourd’hui 

Premières  Lectures  Littéraires 

Edited  by  Germaine  Brée,  New  York  University;  and 
Anne  Prioleau  Jones,  Lawrence  College 

Representative  of  French  literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to 
the  present,  this  collection  reflects  the  flavor  of  the  language 
written  by  such  notable  stylists  as  Daudet,  Anatole  France, 
Colette,  and  André  Gide.  Adaptable  to  second-  or  third-semester 
college  courses,  these  16  selections  are  all  unsimplified  and  unex¬ 
purgated.  Basic  grammar  is  reviewed  through  exercises  based 
on  the  readings;  footnotes  explain  exceptional  language  usages. 

168  pp. 

•  Quality  readings  which  complement  the  student’s  maturity 
•  College-level  exercises  for  both  oral  and  written  practice 
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Outstanding  grammar 


Outstanding  reader 


Two  recent  texts  from  Harcourt ,  Brace 
that  have  been  enthusiastically  received  in  beginning 
and  intermediate  French  courses  in  colleges  and  universities 


PATTERNS  OF  FRENCH 

RODNEY  K.  KETCHAM  •  JEAN  COLLIGNON 

“This  text  looks  like  one  of  the  best  first  year  French  texts  I  have  yet  seen. 
Without  the  records  it  is  an  excellent  text;  with  the  records  it  is  an  exceptional 
first  year  course  in  French.”  Professor  Neil  H.  Graham,  Huntingdon  Col¬ 
lege 

“This  is  an  excellent  book  from  the  standpoint  of  clarity,  pertinence  of  detail, 
coverage  of  basic  material,  and  interest.  The  sentences,  both  as  to  content  and 
structure  have  an  authentic  French  flavor.  The  accompanying  records  make 
the  course  complete.”  Professor  Josephine  Banta,  St.  Cloud  State  College 

250  pages,  $5.75 
(price  includes  2  LP  records) 


SOUVENIRS  DE  JEUNESSE 


C.  D.  ROUILLARD,  Editor 


“Rouillard’s  Souvenirs  de  Jeunesse  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  work.  The  selections 
represent  interesting,  unhackneyed  examples  of  prose  that  has  something  to  say 
and  says  it  well.  The  texts  have  obviously  been  edited  with  great  care  and  skill. 
Professor  Arthur  L.  Kurth,  University  of  Florida 


“Among  my  own  souvenirs  d’enfance  et  de  jeunesse  figures  the  memory  of  dull 
and  drab  textbooks.  A  far  cry  indeed  from  this  one,  the  very  idea  of  which  was 
delightful  to  begin  with.  Since  the  execution  matches  the  conception,  and  every 
text  was  chosen  with  scrupulous  attention  to  quality  and  significance,  all  I  can 
say  is:  How  lucky  the  student  of  today!”  Professor  Jean-Albert^ede^  ^  ^ 
lumbia  University  ^  ®  ’ 


examination  copies  on  request  from 


Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company 


yyo  Third  Avenue,  N.Y.  if 
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Examination  copies  now  available: 


Contes  d’hier  et  d’Auioui  d’hui 

CLIFFORD  PARKER 

Fifteen  stories  by  Maupassant,  Tristan  Bernard,  Maurois,  Daudet, 
Mérimée,  Duhamel,  Anatole  France,  Mauriac,  and  Aymé  are  collected  in 
this  new  second-year  French  reader.  Reading  texts  are  printed  on  the 
right-hand  pages,  with  short  exercises  and  notes  on  the  facing  pages.  The 
brief  exercises  are  notable  for  their  variety,  and  they  can  be  covered  in  a 
short  time.  }g4  pp,  List  S3. 90  (tent.') 


First-Year  French,  Revised 

EDMOND  MÉRAS  and  MARIO  PEI 


The  Revised  Edition  of  the  complete,  integrated  conversational  grammar 
and  reader  by  Méras  and  Pei  has  been  shortened  to  be  more  easily  usable 
in  the  3-hour-a-week  course.  This  outstanding  text  also  offers  new  read¬ 
ings,  each  an  adaptation  of  a  well-known  work  of  literature,  and  a  new 
systematic  introduction  to  pronunciation  that  employs  international 
phonetic  symbols.  „g  pf_  Lm  f 


Pour  Les  Bavai  ds 

ANDRE  CÉLIÈRES  and  SOLOMON  LIPP 

This  intermediate  conversational  text  is  designed  to  start  conversations. 
Thirty  original  sketches,  each  with  a  humorous  illustration  and  each 
with  a  topic  of  everyday  life,  form  the  bases  of  thirty  graded  teaching 
umts‘  a//  pp.  List  $3.25 
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Brief  O  pal  French 
Review  Grammar 


By  KARL  G.  BOTTKE  SECOND  EDITION.  The  revised  edition 
of  this  text  for  second-year  college  courses  is  the  result 
of  experience  gained  through  ten  years  of  classroom  use. 
The  material  has  been  brought  up  to  date  to  reflect  current 
usage  and  has  been  entirely  reset  in  an  attractive  type 
face.  Through  the  use  of  dialogues,  based  upon  situations 
encountered  in  everyday  life,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
grammar  of  the  spoken  language.  772  pages,  $2.50 


P 


pemier 


M 


anuel 


By  DOUGLAS  W.  ALDEN.  This  text  combines  the  grammar¬ 
reading  approach  with  the  oral  method,  focusing  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  attention  on  the  French  way  of  life.  Grammar  is  pre¬ 
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Leningrad,  1957:  Diderot  and  Voltaire 
Gleanings 

by  Arthur  M.  Wilson 

T 

I  N  MAY  OF  1957,  as  part  of  a  year’s  research  program  for  which  he 
received  the  award  of  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship,  the  author  of  this  article 
and  his  wife  spent  ten  days  in  Leningrad,  mostly  at  the  Saltykov- 
Shchedrin  Public  Library,  in  research  on  Diderot.  Part  of  this  time  was 
spent  in  attempting  to  locate  books  from  Diderot’s  library,  which  were 
sold  to  Catherine  II  in  1765  and  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg  in  October  of 
1785 j1  part  in  searching  for  unpublished  letters  and  manuscripts  of  Diderot; 
and  part  in  examining,  somewhat  cursorily,  the  Voltaire  library  in  which 
Professor  Havens  and  Torrey  worked  so  rewardingly,  the  former  in  1927 
and  1930,  the  latter  in  1927  and  1932.2  The  following  remarks  are  written 
in  the  hope  that  current  information  regarding  the  Voltaire  and  Diderot 
material  in  Leningrad  may  be  of  use  to  students  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  also  that  a  few  comments  upon  the  state  of  international  intellectual 
exchange  in  the  U.S.S.R.  may  be  of  general  interest. 


I.  Diderot’s  Library 

According  to  information  published  by  Maurice  Tourneux  in  1885, 
Diderot’s  library  existed  undispersed  in  the  Hermitage  Library  until  1862 
or  1863,  when,  in  the  process  of  being  moved  to  the  Imperial  Library  on 
the  Nevski  Prospekt,  it  mysteriously  disappeared.3  This  will-o’-the-wisp 


1  Herbert  Dieckmann,  Inventaire  du  fonds  Vandeul  et  inédits  de  Diderot  (Geneva, 

19?GeorgXe  R.  Havens  and  Norman  L.  Torrey,  “The  Private  Library  of  Voltaire  at 
Leningrad  ”  PMLA,  XLIII  (1928),  990-1009;  the  same,  “Voltaire’s  Library  .  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review,  New  Series,  vol.  CXXVI  (1929),  397-405;  the  same,  “Voltaire’s  Books  : 
A  Selected  List,”  Modern  Philology,  XXVII  (1929),  1-22;  George  R.  Havens,  Vol¬ 
taire’s  Marginalia  on  the  Pages  of  Rousseau  (Columbus,  Ohio,  1933),  p.  vu; ,  the  same, 
“Voltaire’s  Marginal  Comments  upon  Pope  s  Essay  on  Man,  MEN,  XLIII  (  9  ), 
429-439-  the  same,  “Voltaire’s  Marginal  Comments  on  Rousseau,  South  Atlantic 
Quarterly,  XXXI  (1932),  408M16;  Norman  L.  Torrey  The  ^irU 
York  1938)  p.  viii;  the  same,  “Voltaire  s  Reaction  to  Diderot,  PMLA,  L  (1  Jdo;, 
passim-  the' same,  Voltaire  and  the  English  Deists  (New  Haven,  1930),  pp.  9-10and 
passim;  the  same,  “Boulainvilliers  :  The  Man  and  the  Mask,”  in  Travaux  sur  Voltanre 
et  le  dix-huitième  siècle  [Publications  de  l’Institut  et  Musée  Voltaire]  I  (1955),  172  173 
3  Maurice  Tourneux,  “Les  Manuscrits  de  Diderot  conserves  en  Russie,  Archives 
des  Missions  Scientifiques  et  Littéraires,  3me  série,  XII  (1885),  471-472. 
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has  kept  searchers  agog  for  many  years.  In  reality,  however,  the  Diderot 
collection  had  been  dispersed  long  before.  A  definitive  article  on  this  topic, 
based  upon  the  Hermitage  archives  and  published  in  1937,  states  that  this 
dispersion  had  already  been  partially  accomplished  by  1802.  “Le  comte 
Dmitri  Boutourline,  bibliophile  bien  connu,  chargé  des  collections  de 
l’Ermitage,  écrivait  en  1802:  ‘Une  partie  de  la  bibliothèque  ayant  appartenu 
à  Monsieur  Diderot,  n’ayant  aucun  exemplaire  remarquable  et  ne  présen¬ 
tant  aucun  intérêt,  fut  disséminée  parmi  les  autres  livres  et  est  entrée  dans 
le  catalogue  général.’  ”4  In  1837,  in  reply  to  an  Imperial  command  for  a 
catalogue  of  the  Diderot  collection,  the  director  of  the  Hermitage  Library 
declared  that  “La  bibliothèque  de  Diderot  est  déjà  depuis  de  longues 
années  réunie  avec  celle  de  l’impératrice  Catherine  et  mêlée  aux  livres  qui 
ont  été  ajoutés  à  la  bibliothèque  de  l’Ermitage  durant  toutes  ces  années.  Il 
n’existe  aucun  catalogue  séparé  de  la  bibliothèque  de  Diderot  et  il  est  tout 
à  fait  impossible  d’en  dresser  un  ou  de  reconstituer  celui  qui  a  disparu.”5 
In  1861  all  the  books  in  the  library  of  the  Hermitage  were  transferred  to 
the  Imperial  Library,  with  the  exception  of  those  concerning  the  fine  arts. 
Although  the  official  correspondence  of  1861  in  regard  to  this  transfer 
makes  no  mention  whatever  of  books  belonging  to  Diderot,6 7 8  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  the  bulk  of  Diderot’s  books  were  included  in  that  transfer  and 
are  now  on  the  shelves  of  the  Saltykov-Shchedrin  Public  Library.  The 
main  part  of  our  search  for  books  that  had  been  owned  by  Diderot  was, 
therefore,  made  in  this  library. 

Our  technique  of  search  was  to  scan  all  editions  of  titles  known  to  have 
been  read  by  Diderot,  especially  all  copies  of  books  reviewed  by  him  for 
Grimm’s  Correspondance  Littéraire  and  all  editions  of  reference  books  listed 
in  the  publishers’  account  books  as  having  been  bought  for  Diderot  to 
assist  him  in  compiling  the  Encyclopédie.'1  According  to  the  contract  signed 
by  Diderot  with  the  publishers  in  1754,  all  these  books  were  to  become  his 
property,  so  that  presumably  most  of  them  went  to  St.  Petersburg  after 
his  death.  In  addition,  we  examined  in  the  Saltykov-Shchedrin  Library  all 
copies  of  the  works  written  by  Diderot  that  were  published  in  his  lifetime. 

4  Hermitage  Archives,  cited  by  0.  Big,  “Sud’ba  biblioteki  Didro  [The  Fate  of 
Diderot’s  Library],”  Ezhegodnik  Gosudarslvennogo  Ermitazha,  I  (1937),  115-122. 

French  summary  thereof,  “Le  Sort  de  la  Bibliothèque  de  Diderot,”  ibid.,  pp.  123- 
124;  this  quotation  p.  123. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  123. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  118. 

7  Louis-Phdippe  May,  “L’Histoire  et  les  sources  de  l’Encyclopédie,  d’après  le 
registre  de  délibérations  et  de  comptes  des  éditeurs,  et  un  mémoire  inédit  ”  Revue  de 
Synthèse,  XV  (1938),  45-50,  55,  58-60,  62-63,  65,  92. 

8  Denis  Diderot,  Correspondance,  ed.  Georges  Roth  (Paris,  1955-),  I,  185-186. 
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In  this  fashion  my  wife  and  I,  assisted  by  our  very  able  interpreter,  Edward 
Ivanovich  Kazlov,  scanned  a  considerable  number  of  books.  The  evidence 
was  almost  completely  negative.  Possibly  Diderot  read  so  hastily  and  im¬ 
pressionistically  that  he  had  no  impulse,  as  Voltaire  had,  to  make  marginal 
comments.  But  I  did  find  one  book  which  indubitably  belonged  to  Diderot. 
On  the  title  page  of  Alexandre  Deleyre’s  anonymous  Analyse  de  la  philo¬ 
sophie  du  chancelier  François  Bacon  (Paris,  1755;  Saltykov-Shchedrin 
call  number  36.V.10.13)9  there  is  written  at  the  top,  “A  Monsieur  Diderot,” 
and  at  the  bottom,  “De  la  part  de  l’auteur.”  The  copy  contains  no  mar¬ 
ginalia. 

In  addition,  a  copy  of  Diderot’s  Pensées  sur  l’interprétation  de  la  nature 
([Paris],  1754;  Saltykov-Shchedrin  call  number  36.67.2.24)  bears  a  label 
pasted  on  the  spine  of  the  book  at  the  top:  “Pensees/  sur/ 1 ’inter/  pretation/ 
de  la/  nature,”  in  what  appears  to  be  indubitably  Diderot’s  hand.  The 
Saltykov-Shchedrin  Library’s  copy  of  Diderot’s  translation  of  Dr.  Robert 
James’s  Dictionnaire  de  médecine  may  also  have  been  Diderot’s  own,10  for 
on  the  bastard-title  page  of  the  second  volume  of  this  set  (call  number 
5.10.1.55)  there  appears,  “D.D.  1765.”  The  writing  certainly  resembles 
Diderot’s,  if  one  may  hazard  such  a  conclusion  when  the  sample  is  so 
small,  and  the  date  given,  being  the  year  in  which  Diderot  sold  his  library, 
might  conceivably,  therefore,  be  of  corroborating  significance. 

I  also  searched  for  books  owned  by  Diderot  that  might  now  be  in  the 
Leningrad  Library  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Birzhevaya 
linia  1.  Here  I  found  a  copy  (call  number  1927.D.7514)  of  Diderots  Le 
Fils  naturel  (Amsterdam,  1757)  which  may  have  belonged  to  him.  At  the 
point  (page  189  of  this  edition)  where  Dorval  exclaims  (Act  III,  Scene 
VII):  “Qui  le  faisoit  mourir  dans  le  fond  d’un  cachot,  sur  les  haillons  de 
son  valet!”  there  is  a  horizontal  marginal  mark  in  pencil,  as  well  as  a  pen¬ 
ciled  comment  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  which  seems  to  be  in  Diderot’s 
hand.  Moreover,  similar  marginal  marks  appear  in  a  Saltykov-Shchedrin 
copy  of  Helvétius’  De  l’Esprit  which  also  contains  comments  that  seem 
indubitably  to  be  by  Diderot.11 

9  The  call  number  is  essential,  because  the  Saltykov-Shchedrin  Library  possesses 

four  copies  of  this  work.  v 

10  Regarding  this  translation,  see  Arthur  M.  Wilson,  Diderot:  The  Testing  Years, 
1713-1759  (New  York,  1957),  pp.  52-53;  and  James  Doolittle,  “Robert  James,  Diderot, 

and  the  Encyclopédie,”  MLN,  LXXI  (1956),  431^34. 

II  Diderot’s  comment,  if  indeed  the  comment  is  his,  has  been  made  almost  senseless 
bv  the  page’s  having  been  trimmed  in  the  process  of  rebinding.  It  appears  to  read: 
“L’homme  vertueux  qui  est  malheur  [-eux?]/au  point  de  se  prendre  d’humeur  contre/ 
[la]  vertu  par  ce  qu’il  n’a  pas  eu  un  moment/[de]  bonheur  et  qu’il  a  eu  tant  [the  rest  is 

illegible].” 
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This  latter  volume  was  called  to  my  attention  by  Vladimir  S.  Lublinsky, 
the  authority  on  Voltaire,12  who  was  at  one  time  the  curator  of  rare  books 
in  the  Saltykov-Shchedrin  Library  and  is  now  a  lecturer  in  mediaeval 
history  at  the  University  of  Leningrad.  He  has  from  time  to  time  labored 
at  the  task  of  trying  to  identify  Diderot’s  books.  For  example,  he  has 
scanned  in  the  Saltykov-Shchedrin  Library  all  editions  of  the  books  men¬ 
tioned  by  Diderot  in  his  Plan  d’une  université  pour  le  gouvernement  de 
Russie.13  The  results  have  been  meager,  he  told  me:  some  scanty  and  faint 
marginalia  in  pencil,  which  he  is  continuing  to  study.  But  he  did  discover  a 
quarto  first  edition  of  Helvétius’  De  l’Esprit  (1758;  Saltykov-Shchedrin 
call  number  36.XXXV.1.82),  with  penciled,  though  very  faint,  marginalia 
which  seem  to  him  (and  to  me)  to  be  unquestionably  in  Diderot’s  hand.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Lublinsky  will  presently  publish  his  results.  He  has  also  dis¬ 
covered  a  copy  of  Charles  de  Brosses’  Traité  de  la  formation  méchanique  des 
langues  (Paris,  1755;  Saltykov-Shchedrin  Library  call  number  7.47.6.2) 
with  a  notation  on  the  title  page  which  seemed  to  us  to  be  in  Diderot’s 
hand:  “L’Auteur  est  Charles  de  Brosses.” 

Mr.  Lublinsky  has  formulated  a  hypothesis  regarding  the  identification 
of  books  that  were  in  Diderot’s  library.  This  hypothesis  is  that  if  a  book 
contains  a  certain  and  easily  identified  Hermitage  bookplate  and  also 
bears  a  handwritten  Arabic  numeral  in  red  pencil  on  the  fly  leaf,  such  a 
book  is  likely  to  have  been  in  Diderot’s  library.  For  example,  the  copy  of 
De  l’Esprit  and  of  Deleyre’s  Analyse  bear  both  these  characteristics.14  And 
I  myself  discovered  in  the  Library  of  the  Hermitage,  through  the  courtesy 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Director,  Mr.  O.  E.  Valtsenberg,  numerous 
books  on  art  and  aesthetics,  each  of  which  Diderot  either  could  have  read 

12  See  his  Novye  teksty  perepiski  Vol’tera:  Pis’ma  Vol’tera  (Akademiia  nauk  SSSR; 
Leningrad  and  Moscow,  1956). 

Cf.  Denis  Diderot,  Œuvres  complètes,  Jules  Assézat  and  Maurice  Tourneux  eds. 
(Paris,  20  vols.,  1875-1877),  III,  429-534,  hereafter  cited  as  “A.-T.” 

14  Similarly,  the  Saltykov-Shchedrin  Library  possesses:  Thomas  Stanley,  Historia 
Philosophiae  vitas,  opiniones,  resque  gestas  et  dicta  philosophorum  sectae  cujusvis 
complexa,  3  vols.  (Venice,  1731;  call  number  36.LXVI.1.5;  red  crayonno.  28).  A  three- 
volume  quarto  edition  of  this  work  was  provided  Diderot  by  the  publishers  on  August 
17,  1748  (May,  loc.  cit.,  p.  45). 

Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  Plays,  2  vols.  (London,  1737;  call  number  6.31.12.19;  red  crayon 
no.  724).  The  publishers  provided  Diderot  with  a  two-volume  edition  of  “Vanbrug 
Plays”  on  October  8,  1748  (May,  loc.  cit.,  p.  47). 

Temple  Stanyan,  Histoire  de  Grèce,  Diderot  tr.,  3  vols.  (Paris,  1743;  call  number 
32. 11c. 7.3;  red  crayon  no.  263). 

Alexander  Gottlieb  Baumgarten,  Metaphysica  (Magdeburg,  1743;  call  number 
36. IV. 7. 10;  red  crayon  no.  412).  Cf.  May,  loc.  cit.,  p.  63. 

Siegmund  Jacob  Baumgarten,  Opuscula,  2  vols.  (Magdeburg,  1740;  call  number 
17B. 11.2.62;  red  crayon  no.  419).  Cf.  May,  loc.  cit.,  p.  63. 
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or  is  positively  known  to  have  read  and  which  satisfy  these  specifications. 
Among  such  titles — though  the  volumes  contain  no  other  identifying  marks 
and  no  marginalia — are: 

Dialogues  sur  les  arts  (Amsterdam,  1755). 

Réflexions  critiques  sur  la  poésie,  3  vols.  (Utrecht,  1732). 

Jean-Baptiste  Dubos,  Réflexions  critiques  sur  la  poésie  et  la  peinture,  2 
vols.  (Paris,  1755). 

Jean-Baptiste  Boudart,  Iconologie  tirée  de  divers  auteurs,  3  vols.  (Vienna, 


1766). 

Dupain  de  Montesson,  La  Science  des  ombres  par  rapport  au  dessein 
[sic]  .  .  .  par  M.  Dupain  l’aîné — Le  Dessinateur  au  cabinet  et  à 
l’armée,  2  parts  in  one  vol.  (Paris,  1750). 

René-Louis  de  Girardin,  De  la  Composition  des  paysages,  ou  des  Moyens 
d’embellir  la  nature  autour  des  habitations  (Geneva  and  Paris,  1777). 

Anne-Claude-P .  de  Caylus,  Mémoire  sur  la  peinture  à  l’encaustique  et 
sur  la  peinture  à  la  cire  (Geneva  and  Paris,  1755). 

Indeed,  titles  with  these  two  specifications,  housed  in  a  massive  old  armoire 
on  the  top  floor  of  the  Hermitage,  proved  to  be  so  numerous  that  we  gave 
up  attempting  to  make  an  exhaustive  list  of  them,  thinking  it  better  to 
leave  this  to  some  Russian  scholar  who  would  have  the  leisure  to  carry 
out  the  search  comprehensively  and  in  situ. 

The  Lublinsky  hypothesis  is  made  questionable  by  the  fact  that  at  least 
two  of  the  volumes  in  the  Hermitage  fulfilling  the  specifications  were  pub¬ 
lished  after  Diderot’s  death.  This  would  suggest  that  some  other  collection 
or  collections,  besides  Diderot’s,  were  given  the  Hermitage  bookplate  and 
the  serial  number  in  red  pencil.15  While  this  greatly  challenges  the  hypoth¬ 
esis,  it  does  not  necessarily  invalidate  it.  Mr.  Lublinsky  thinks  that  the  red 
crayon  Arabic  numerals  may  have  been  made  in  these  books  by  M.  or  Mme. 
de  Vandeul,  Diderot’s  son-in-law  and  daughter,  as  they  were  preparing  the 
library  for  shipment  to  Russia.  Now,  when  I  returned  to  the  Bibliothèque 
Nationale  and  began  to  re-examine  the  documents  in  the  Fonds  Vandeul, 
I  was  startled  to  discover  that  what  appears  to  be  exactly  the  same  red 
crayon  had  been  used  on  some  of  the  margins  of  some  printed  pages  of  a 


»  Two  works  now  in  the  Saltykov-Shchedrin  Library  are  also  difficult  to  fit  into 
this  hypothesis.  The  one  is  the  Abbé  Charles  Batteux’s  Einschrdnkung  der  schonen 
Künste  auf  einen  einzigen  Grundlass  (Leipzig,  1770;  call  number  4.3.4.23;  red  crayon 
no  either  140  or  146) .  It  is  not  self-evident  why  Diderot  should  own  a  German  transla¬ 
tion  of  a  work  which  had  first  appeared  so  long  before  (1746)  ;  but  perhaps  he  picked  it 
up  or  was  given  it,  when  he  passed  through  Germany  in  1773  and  1774.  The  other  work 
(call  number  36.11.2.24;  red  crayon  no.  5)  is  J.  J.  Brucker’s  //is^ria  CVrm'a  PMoso- 
vhiae  6  vols  (Leipzig,  1742).  It  was  a  duplicate  set  exchanged  by  the  Bibliothèque 
Royale  of  Paris,  as  is  shown  by  the  fleur-de-lis  on  the  binding  as  well  as  the  stamps  on 

the  title  pages. 
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copy  of  Raynal’s  Histoire  des  Deux  Indes}6  This  would  seem  to  suggest 
that  the  Lublinsky  hypothesis  is  close  enough  to  the  mark  to  deserve  to  be 
taken  very  seriously.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Lublinsky,  perhaps  by  en¬ 
listing  the  help  of  library  staffs  throughout  the  U.S.S.R.,  will  be  able  to 
establish  and  refine  a  list  of  such  titles.17 

As  a  part  of  our  search  for  books  that  Diderot  may  have  owned,  we 
examined  all  the  sets  of  the  Encyclopédie  at  Leningrad  that  we  could  find. 
The  Saltykov-Shchedrin  Library  possesses  four,  one  of  them  the  one  owned 
by  Voltaire.  The  set  at  the  Institute  of  the  History  of  Russian  Literature 
(Pushkin  House)  was  owned  by  Pushkin  himself,  the  tradition  being  that 
he  won  it,  characteristically  enough,  at  the  gaming  table.  In  addition, 
there  are  two  sets  at  the  Hermitage  Library  and  one  at  the  Library  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  None  of  these  shows  any  sign  of  having  been  owned 
by  Diderot. 

II.  Unpublished  Diderot  Letters  at  Leningrad 

The  Department  of  Manuscripts  of  the  Saltykov-Shchedrin  Library 
possesses  four  unpublished  holograph  letters  or  notes  of  Diderot.  The  first 
three  are  addressed  to  Roland  Girbal,  who  had  been  one  of  the  professional 
copyists  for  the  Correspondance  Littéraire.  It  is  likely  that  all  three  of  these 
notes  date  from  c.  1780.18  The  third,  and  perhaps  the  second,  of  these  items, 
all  printed  below,  evidently  pertains  to  Diderot’s  project  for  a  collected 
edition  of  his  works.  On  October  7,  1781,  he  wrote  to  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries  of  Scotland,  “l  am  at  present  preparing  a  compleat  edition  of  my 
works,  .  .  .”19  The  fourth  item  is  a  leaf  from  an  album  belonging  to  the 
Swedish  botanist  Bjôrnstâhl. 

1.  Collection  A.  D.  Skaldin.  One  sheet,  folded  in  two,  16)^  x  21  cm. 
Message  on  fol.  1;  foil.  2-3  blank;  fol.  4  (folded  once)  bears  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  red  wax  seal  on  the  lower  left-hand  corner,  and  the  address 

16  B.N.,  nouv.  acq.  fr.  2494011,  foil.  264^-269',  and  foil.  291-300.  These  pages  are 
described  in  Dieckmann,  Inventaire,  pp.  151-153;  also  mentioned  by  Hans  Wolpe, 
Raynal  et  sa  machine  de  guerre:  L’Histoire  des  Deux  Indes  et  ses  perfectionnements 
(Stanford  [Cal.],  1957),  pp.  249-250. 

17  Professor  Franco  Venturi  informs  me  that  a  book  formerly  belonging  to  Diderot 
was  identified  some  time  ago  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Tomsk.  At  the  library 
of  the  University  of  Helsinki  I  examined  all  the  books  by  Diderot  published  during 
his  lifetime,  but  I  found  none  with  the  Hermitage  bookplate. 

18  Inasmuch  as  Diderot  on  September  27,  1780,  offered  La  Religieuse  to  Meister  for 
the  Correspondance  Littéraire  (Dieckmann,  Inventaire,  p.  39),  it  is  likely  that  Diderot’s 
note  to  Girbal  dates  from  about  that  time.  Regarding  Girbal,  see  Dieckmann,  In¬ 
ventaire,  p.  40;  also  Herbert  Dieckmann,  “The  Préface -Annexe  of  La  Religieu’se  ” 
Diderot  Studies  II  (Syracuse  [N.  Y.],  [1952]),  p.  30. 

19  Herbert  Dieckmann,  “Diderot,  Membre  Honoraire  de  la  Société  d’Antiquaires 
d’Ecosse,”  Cahiers  Haut-Marnais,  No.  24  (1er  trimestre  1951),  p.  25. 
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on  one  of  the  folds:  A  Monsieur/  Monsieur  Girbal/  Maison  de  Mr  de 
Barrengue/  Secretaire  du  Roi/  Rue  des  Vieux  Augustins.  No  place, 
date,  or  signature. 

Voila,  monsieur  l’addition  qu’il  faut  placer  a  la  fin  de  l’ouvrage. 
[Then  follows  the  Post  Scriptum  of  La  Religieuse:  “Je  suis  accablée  de 
fatigues  .  .  .  ,”  but  with  a  change  at  the  end.  Where  the  printed  edi¬ 
tions  read  (cf.  A.-T.,  V,  p.  171),  “Je  suis  une  femme,  peut-etre  un  peu 
coquette,  que  sais-je?  Mais  c’est  naturellement  et  sans  artifice,”  this 
letter  to  Girbal  reads,  “Je  suis  une  femme,  mais  je  ne  suis  point  une 
artificieuse  coquette.”]  Diderot  concludes  his  note  by  writing,  in  a 
separate  paragraph:  Mr  Grimm  a  remis  a  Mr  Meyster  les  lettres  de  la 
sœur  Susanne  et  les  réponses  du  Marquis,  et  je  prie  Mr  Roland  de 
les  copier  a  la  suite  de  son  manuscript  [sic], 

2.  Collection  A.  D.  Skaldin.  A  light  green  slip  of  paper,  9  x  17  cm.  Ad¬ 
dress  on  the  back,  in  Diderot’s  hand:  A  Monsieur/  Monsieur  Girbal  / 
rue  montmartre/  a  l’entree  de  la  rue/  des  vieux  augustins/  premiere 
porthe  [sic]  cochere/  a  droite.  No  place  nor  date. 

Mon  cher  monsieur  Roland,  donnez  vous  la  peine  de/  venir  sur  le 

champs.  Il  me  manque  encore  une  manuscript  [sic]. 

[Signed]  Diderot 

3.  Collection  P.  L.  Vaksel:  N.  710.  One  sheet,  folded  in  two,  UK  x  18 
*  cm.  Message  on  foil.  1-2;  fol.  3  blank;  fol.  4  (folded  twice)  bears  the 

address.  Of  the  three  sections  of  fol.  4,  the  uppermost  reads:  Mr  Girbal, 
maison  de  Mr  de  /  Barrengue,  secretaire  du  Roi  /  Rue  des  vieux 
Augustins/.  The  central  panel  reads:  Il  faut  aller  Rue  neuve  /  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  chez  Madame  de/  Vermenou,20  s’adresser  a  Mr  /  Meyster 
chez  qui  l’on  trouvera/  Mr  Girbal,  ou  son  adresse./  The  bottom  panel 
of  fol.  4  reads:  Dans  votre  manuscript  [sic],  au  lieu  de  Valve  mettez 
Vulve  faufilée.  No  place  nor  date,  and  unsigned. 

Mon  cher  Girbal  ou  Roland,  que  j’aime  et  j’estime  egalement,  sous 
l’un  et  l’autre  nom.  Je  vous  adresse  Mr  Le  Sage.  C’est  mon  voisin.  Je 
crois  que  son  écriture  vous  conviendra.  Si  vous  avez  déjà  un  acolyte; 
rien  n’empeche  que  vous  n’en  preniez  un  second.  Ma  besogne  en  iia 
plus  vite.  Au  reste  je  ne  veux  avoir  a  faire  qu’a  vous.  C’est  a  vous 
qu’ils  remettront  leur  copie.  C’est  a  vous  seul  que  je  donnerai  de 
l’argent  Vous  vous  arrangerez  avec  eux,  comme  il  vous  plaist,  c  est 
n’est  [sic]  pas  mon  affaire.  Plutôt  ma  grosse  besogne  sera  expediée, 


’o  Regarding  Mme  Germaine  de  Vermenoux,  see  Edouard  de  Callatay,  Madame  de 

VermenL:  Une  enchanteresse  au  XVIII -  sücle  (Paris  ]1956J}  Lriandf < S' 

Jacob-Henri  Meister  ( 1744-1826 ).  Sa  vie  et  ses  œuvres  (Delémont  [Switzerland]  9  ), 

pp.  8-9, 15-16;  and  Yvonne  de  Athayde  Grubenmann,  Un  Cosmopolite  Suisse.  Jacques- 
Henri  Meister  (1744^826)  (Genève,  1954),  pp.  33-34. 
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tant  mieux  pour  vous.  Il  en  restera  tant  d’autres  que  je  ne  veux  confier 
qu’a  vous.  Au  reste  ou  vous  ferez  venir  chez  vous  vos  compagnons;  ou 
vous  leur  donnerez  de  la  besogne  a  travailler  chez  eux;  selon  le  degré 
de  confiance  que  vous  leur  accorderez.  Il  ne  faut  a  moi  qu’un  homme 
et  je  l’ai  trouvé.  Bonjour.  Je  vous  salue,  et  me  recommande  a  votre 
diligence. 

Ne  pourrez  vous  pas  parmi  vos  connoissances,  me  deterrer  La 
Lettre  sur  les  Sourds  et  muets,  avec  une  assez  longue  lettre  a  la  suite. 

Item  un  eloge  de  Richard  on  [sic]  avec  un  morceau  de  Clarice  [sic], 
ces  deux  pieces  formant  un  petit  volume  dont  on  a  fait  le  1er  volume 
du  roman  de  Clarice. 

4.  Collection  Suchtelen:  Department  of  Manuscripts  call  number  3pm. 
$P.  42/28  (Hermitage:  French  Manuscript  42/28).  An  autograph 
leaf  from  the  album  of  the  Swedish  botanist  Jacob-Jonas  Bjôrnstàhl 
(1731-1779),  signed,  and  dated  La  Haye,  September  20,  1774.21  The 
obverse  of  this  single  sheet,  9)4  x  15)4  cm.,  is  an  album  memento 
written  by  Pierre-Augustin  Guys,  a  Marseille  merchant  and  acade¬ 
mician,  and  is  dated  at  Marseille,  November  14,  1770-1. 22  The  reverse 
of  this  single  sheet,  written  by  Diderot,  runs  as  follows: 

Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas, 
atque  metus  omnis  et  inexorabile  fatum 
subiecit  pedibus,  strepitumque  Acherontis  avari.23 

Ce  20.  7bce  1774.  Diderot 

A  La  Haye 

De  titres,  d’honneurs  et  d’ayeux, 

Des  écussons  de  la  noblesse, 

Des  chars  brillants  de  la  richesse, 

Qu’on  soit  yvre  a  la  cour,  a  Paris  envieux, 

Laissons  la  sotise  au  vulgaire. 

La  santé,  la  vertu,  la  beaute,  les  talents, 

Seront  pour  nous  qu’un  gout  plus  juste  éclaire, 

Les  seuls  grandeurs  sur  la  terre 

Dignes  qu’en  leur  faveur  on  distingue  des  rangs. 

Tout  le  reste  n’est  que  chimere.24 


217F°r  Bj°rnestâhrs  interesting  recollections  of  Diderot,  see  his  Briefe  aus  seinen 
ausianaischen  Reisen.  .  .  ,  6  vols.  (Rostock  and  Leipzig,  1777-1783),  III,  Part  II 
222  233 .  * 

!!  ^6gaiidmg  Bi°rnestâhl’s  relations  with  Guys,  see  Bjôrnestâhl,  op.  cit.,  I  223-226 
Vergil,  Georgies,  Book  II,  lines  490-492. 

24  These  lines  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  manuscript  collections  of  Diderot’s  works 
at  Leningrad  or  in  the  Fonds  Vandeul. 
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III.  Manuscripts  of  Diderot's  Works  at  Leningrad 

The  thirty-two  volumes  of  Diderot  manuscripts  sold  to  Catherine  II  by 
the  Vandeuls  have  already  been  described  by  Tourneux.25  Volume  XVII  of 
this  collection,  missing  when  Tourneux  made  his  study,  was  subsequently 
minutely  analyzed  by  Johansson.26  The  Bibliothèque  Nationale  now  pos¬ 
sesses,  available  in  the  Département  des  Manuscrits,  fifteen  rolls  of  micro¬ 
film  of  this  collection.  These  correspond  to  vols.  XII-XXI,  XXIV,  XXVII, 
and  XXIX-XXXI .  At  the  request  of  Professor  Herbert  Dieckmann,  I 
applied  for  and  was  able  to  get  microfilm  for  him  of  vol.  XXVI  (Le  Neveu 
de  Rameau )  and  vol.  XXXII  ( Correspondance  avec  Falconet),  rolls  which  are 
not  included  in  the  microfilm  owned  by  the  Bibliothèque  Nationale.  The 
other  volumes  of  this  collection  not  available  in  microfilm  at  the  Biblio¬ 
thèque  Nationale  are  vols.  I-XI  (articles  by  Diderot  in  the  Encyclopédie), 
XXII-XXIII  (Lettres  à  Sophie  Volland),  XXV  (La  Religieuse),  and 
XXVIII  (Réfutation  de  l'ouvrage  d’Helvétius  intitulé  ‘L'Homme').21  Ob¬ 
viously,  this  collection  of  manuscripts  offers  the  opportunity,  now  that 
the  Fonds  Vandeul  is  available,  for  fruitful  collation  and  for  better  under¬ 
standing  of  textual  problems  relating  to  the  writings  of  Diderot.  But  as  for 
new  discoveries,  I  did  not  find  in  my  examination  of  this  collection  any¬ 
thing  that  had  not  already  been  described  by  Tourneux  and  Johansson.  It 
is  possible  that  a  careful  comparison  of  the  articles  published  in  the  Ency¬ 
clopédie  with  those  appearing  in  manuscript  form  in  the  Leningrad  collec¬ 
tion  might  show  some  variants.  However,  these  manuscript  articles 
twelve  volumes  of  them  in  all,  vol.  XII  being  already  available  in  microfilm 
at  the  Bibliothèque  Nationale — seem  to  be  nothing  but  a  toilsome  turning- 
back  into  handwriting  of  the  articles  by  Diderot  already  published,  the 
motive  probably  being  to  swell  the  bulk  of  the  collection  that  the  Vandeuls 

sold  to  Catherine  II.  .  j 

Volume  I  of  the  Leningrad  collection  of  Diderot  manuscripts  contains 

some  printed  material:  the  Prospectus  of  1750,  and  the  articles  “Autorité,” 
“Chronologie  Sacrée,”  “Polythéisme”  (part  in  manuscript,  part  printed) 
and  “Art,”  obviously  pages  out  of  a  copy  of  the  Encyclopédie.  These  printed 
articles  bear  at  their  beginnings  and  conclusions  heavy  cross-hatchings  or 
wavy  lines,  drawn  in  India  ink,  not  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  any  sub¬ 
stantive  corrections  in  the  articles  but  simply  to  apprise  the  reader  when  a 


26  Tourneux,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  443-464. 

se  Johan  Viktor  Johansson,  Etudes  sur  Denis  Diderot:  Recherches  sur  un  volume - 
manuscrit  conservé  à  la  bibliothèque  publique  de  l'Etat  a  Leningrad  (Goteborg  an 

Pa”  M[1j!Iques  Proust,  assistant  at  the  Sorbonne,  writes  me  that  the  Bibliothèque 
Nationale  is  now  negotiating  with  the  Soviet  authorities  for  microfilm  of  these 


volumes. 
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discontinuity  occurs  between  a  printed  article  written  by  Diderot  and  an 
adjacent  one  not  written  by  him. 

Although  I  made  vigorous  and  prolonged  efforts  to  discover  any  trace 
of  proofs  of  the  Encyclopédie  or  of  the  corrected  set  that  Mme  de  Vandeul 
declared  went  with  the  rest  of  her  father’s  books  to  Russia,  I  had  no  suc¬ 
cess.28  Mr.  Lublinsky  assured  me,  on  the  strength  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  the  Saltykov-Shchedrin  Library  based  upon  his  many  years  of 
service  on  the  library  staff,  that  he  had  never  seen  anything  resembling 
this  corrected  set  or  the  cartons  comprising  it.  Moreover,  he  told  me  that, 
prompted  by  my  search  for  these  documents,  he  had  especially  inquired  of 
Professor  M.  P.  Alexey ev,  Director  of  the  Institute  of  the  History  of 
Russian  Literature,  concerning  them.  Professor  Alexeyev  was  as  positive 
as  Mr.  Lublinsky  that  nothing  resembling  these  proofs  or  the  corrected 
set  of  the  Encyclopédie  is  in  existence  in  Leningrad.  In  view  of  all  this 
negative  evidence  and  considering  the  fact  that  the  unique  set  of  the 
Encyclopédie  owned  by  Mr.  Douglas  H.  Gordon  of  Baltimore  had  long  been 
in  Russia  before  it  appeared  on  the  market  in  Berlin  in  1933,  perhaps 
scholars  should  begin  to  contemplate  the  possibility  that  the  Gordon  set  is 
itself  the  one  mentioned  by  Mme.  de  Vandeul.29 

I  also  endeavored  to  discover  in  Leningrad  a  manuscript  copy  of  Grimm’s 
C orrespondance  Littéraire,  but  to  no  avail. 


IV.  The  Voltaire  Library  at  Leningrad 

The  library  owned  by  Voltaire  is  still  kept  undispersed  in  the  Saltykov- 
Shchedrin  Library.  A  very  complete  and  carefully  edited  catalogue  of  the 
collection,  in  nine  volumes  of  typescript,  was  finished  in  1947,  its  editors 
being  Z.  D.  Ivanova  and  D.  S.  Krym.  In  all,  4962  items  are  listed,  exclusive 
of  the  volume  (the  ninth  in  the  catalogue)  which,  under  the  title  “Pot- 


I’  P'  x^v'  U  exigea  pourtant  que  l’on  tirât  un  exemplaire  pour  lui  avec 
des  colonnes  où  tout  était  rétabli;  cet  exemplaire  est  en  Russie  avec  sa  bibliothèque  ” 
the  m°re  disaPP°inting  because  Professor  John  Stephenson  Spink  of 
f.eJ? f"d_Co1 lIege>  University  of  London,  who  visited  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  summer  of 
I95d,  had  written  in  the  Modern  Language  Review,  L  (1955),  pp.  541-542  of  “several 
such  volumes  [of  proofs]  in  the  public  library  at  Leningrad  (where  I  have  seen  some 
ot  them)  bearing  corrections  and  whole  passages  crossed  through  in  ink  ”  In 
view  of  the  insistence  by  Soviet  scholars  and  librarians  that  these  documents  do  not 
exist  there  is  something  of  a  mystery  here.  Professor  Spink  and  I,  after  my  return  to 
London,  lengthily  discussed  the  matter,  and  he  now  believes  that  what  he  saw  must 
have  been  the  printed  pages  mentioned  in  my  previous  paragraph,  which,  during  the 

haste  of  a  very  quick  visit  to  the  Saltykov-Shchedrin  Library,  he  mistook  for  the 
long-lost  proofs. 

29  Cf‘  ^°Uglas  JJ-  Gordon  and  Norman  L.  Torrey,  The  Censoring  of  Diderot's 
Encyclopédie  and  the  Re-established  Text  (New  York,  1947),  pp.  v-vi,  and  esp.  p.  7. 
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pourri,”  lists  269  volumes  of  collected  pamphlets.  Students  of  literary  and 
intellectual  history  would  very  greatly  profit  from  being  able  to  study  this 
catalogue.30 

Although  I  did  not  have  the  time  to  consult  Voltaire’s  library  compre¬ 
hensively,  I  did  discover  some  few  items  of  interest  to  students  of  Diderot 
that,  to  my  knowledge,  have  not  been  previously  noticed.  For  example, 
there  is  a  statement  by  V oltaire  that  throws  light  upon  Diderot  s  attitude 
towards  unauthorized  editions  of  his  own  works.  Through  the  years  it  has 
been  a  tradition  that  Diderot  was  so  nonchalant  about  the  pirated  collected 
editions  of  his  works  that  he  only  laughed  when  he  heard  that  various  writ¬ 
ings,  including  Morelly’s  Code  de  la  Nature ,  were  falsely  ascribed  to  him¬ 
self.31  It  is,  therefore,  of  some  interest  to  find  that  Voltaire  wrote  on  the 
title  page  of  the  Code  de  la  Nature,  which  is  printed  in  Volume  I  of  the 
Œuvres  philosophiques  de  Mr  D  *  *  *  (6  vols.,  Amsterdam:  Marc-Michel 
Rey,  1772):  “ce  code  n’est  pas  de  M.  Diderot  qui  s’est  plaint  de  le  voir 

joint  a  ses  ouvrages.” 

In  his  copy  of  the  Lettre  sur  les  aveugles  Voltaire  inserted  a  few  markers 
and  made  a  few  marginal  marks.  He  also  made  two  comments.  On  page  63 
of  the  edition  he  owned  (A.-T,  I,  p.  294),  where  the  text  runs,  “.  .  .  de 
l’Etre  suprême,  qui,  selon  l’expression  ingénieuse  d’un  géomètre  anglais, 
géométrise  perpétuellement  dans  l’univers,”  Voltaire  comments  on  the 
margin,  “Platon  l’apelle  l’eterne  [1]  /  geometre”;  and  where,  on  page  111 
(A.-T.,  I,  307)  Diderot  has  Saunderson  declare,  “Si  vous  voulez  que  je 
croie  en  Dieu,  il  faut  que  vous  me  le  fassiez  toucher,”  Voltaire’s  marginal 
comment  was,  “Sanderson/  me  paroit/  raisonner/  fort  mal/.”  _ 

The  copies  in  Voltaire’s  library  of  the  Mémoires  sur  différens  sujets  de 
mathématiques  (Paris,  1748),  the  Lettre  sur  les  aveugles  (Londres,  1749),  and 
Le  Fils  naturel  (Paris,  1757)  could  all  have  been  presentation  copies,  for 
it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  Diderot  sent  a  copy  of  each  to  Voltaire.  Un- 


30  As  an  example,  see  the  valuable  article  by  V.  S.  Lublinsky,  “Istochmki  po 
istorii  religii  v  biblioteke  Vol’tera,”  Ezhegodnik  muzeya  istorn  relign  *  ateizma, 

1  «9A-k!6: Barbier,  “Examen  de  plusieurs  assertions  hasardées  par  L-F  La 
Harpe'  ”  Magasin  Encyclopédique,  III  (1805),  118.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this 
article  in  1805  exploded  the  myth  that  Diderot  was  the  author  of  the  Code  de  la  Nature, 
La  Harpe  persisted  in  continuing  to  attribute  the  work  to  Diderot  (Françora  Gén,n, 
“Diderot,  La  Harpe  et  Naigeon.  D’où  vient  à  Diderot  sa  réputation  d  athéisme 
Mensonge  de  La  Harpe —Falsification  de  Naigeon,’  Revue  Indépendante  2  série 
VT  ri  8461  67-  R  N  C  Coe,  “The  Fortunes  of  the  Code  de  la  Nature  between  1755 
lid  im  ” French  Studies,  XI  [1957],  118-120, 135;  and  R.  N.  O  Coe  “A  la  Recherche 
de  Morelly:  Etude  bibliographique  et  biographique,”  Revue  d  Histoire  Littéraire  de 

la  France,  LVII  [1957],  321,  330).  Wilson,  Diderot:  The 

32  Diderot,  Correspondance,  ed.  Roth,  1,  pp.  'A  u,  æju,  c  , 

Testing  Years,  pp.  101,  326. 
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fortunately,  however,  these  exemplaires  bear  no  indication  of  any  such 
presentation. 

The  set  of  the  Encyclopédie  owned  by  Voltaire — complete  in  respect  to 
the  volumes  edited  by  Diderot,  except  for  volume  VIII,  which  is  missing — 
bears  evidence  in  every  volume  of  Voltaire’s  having  consulted  it.  Paper 
markers,  some  of  them  bearing  catch  words  to  identify  an  article  or  to 
serve  as  a  mnemonic,  are  quite  frequent,  especially  in  volumes  I,  V,  VI, 
and  X.  A  marker  in  volume  V,  marking  the  obituary  of  the  Abbé  Mallet 
(Encyc.,  V,  p.  5),  reads  as  follows:  “Comment  peut-on  donner  un  pareil 
éloge  sur  l’article  enfer?  Est-ce  parce  qu’il  a  cité  des  passages  a  qui  il  a 
donne  le  sens  le  plus  faux?  Voyez  le  32e  ch.  de  Deut.  et  vous  reconnoitrez 
son  infidélité.  Apres  la  mort  de  cet  encyclopédiste,  au  lieu  d’en  faire  l’éloge 
il  falait  détromper  ceux  qui  ont  leu  [sic]  l’article  enfer,  en  rendent  [sic]  aux 
passages  cités  leur  vrai  sens.”  In  short,  Mallet  was  not  a  favorite  of  Vol¬ 
taire.  In  volume  I,  at  the  article  “Apocryphe”  (p.  529  b),  written  by  Mallet, 
Voltaire  commented,  “terribles  sottises.  Mr  g  est  bien  ignorant.” 

Also  in  volume  I,  Voltaire  showed  great  interest  in  the  article  “Athées,” 
adapted  by  the  Abbé  Yvon  from  material  furnished  by  Jean-Henri -Samuel 
Formey.  At  one  point  a  marginal  comment  shows  once  again  Voltaire’s 
opinion  of  fermiers  généraux.  Where  the  article  (Encyc.,  I,  814  b)  remarks, 
“Il  est  certain  que  dans  l’état  de  la  société,  les  hommes  sont  constamment 
portés  à  enfraindre  les  lois,”  Voltaire  wrote,  “Oui,  quand  elles  ne  valent 
rien.  Tout  le  monde  est  porté  dans  une  monarchie  a  tromper  les  fermiers 
generaux  parceque  la  loy  leur  permet  de  vous  piller,  mais  on  n’est  pas 
constamment  porté  a  voler  ou  tuer  son  prochain.” 

Of  particular  interest,  because  of  the  personalities  involved,  is  Voltaire’s 
marginal  comment,  in  the  article  “Encyclopédie”  (Encyc.,  V,  p.  646)  on 
Diderot’s  apostrophe  to  Rousseau  (A.-T.,  XIV,  p.  485):  “0  Rousseau!  mon 
cher  et  digne  ami.  .  .  .”  Regarding  this  Voltaire  remarks:  “Et  il  se  brouilla 
avec  lui  le  moment  d’apres  et  il  le  traitta  de  fou  et  de  malhonete  homme.” 
On  the  marker  for  this  page  Voltaire  wrote,  “apostrophe  ridicule.”33 

Before  applying  for  his  visa,  a  researcher  desiring  to  go  to  Russia  would 
do  well  to  try  to  prepare  the  way  in  advance  by  writing  to  a  number  of 
appropriate  individuals  and  institutions,  especially  VOKS  (The  U.S.S.R. 
Society  for  Cultural  Relations  with  Foreign  Countries).  The  replies  to 
these  letters  may  facilitate  his  securing  his  visa  and  may  even  result  in 
his  being  allowed  to  stay  in  the  U.S.S.R.  at  reduced  rates;  and,  after  he  has 
arrived  in  the  Soviet  Union,  this  preliminary  correspondence  will  probably 
obviate  his  being  forced  into  the  groove  of  ordinary  Intourist  sightseeing 

33  Cf.  Torrey,  “Voltaire’s  Reaction  to  Diderot,”  PM  LA,  L  (1935),  1126. 
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and  will  probably  give  him  speedy  entrée  to  what  he  wants  to  see,  a  matter 
of  great  importance  inasmuch  as  a  stay  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  so  expensive. 

In  summing  up  my  own  research  experiences  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  I  should 
particularly  like  to  acknowledge  my  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  V.  Barashen- 
kov,  Director  of  the  Saltykov-Shchedrin  Library,  and  his  staff,  especially 
Mme.  Tatyana  Bykova,  the  curator  of  rare  books.  They  extended  me 
every  possible  courtesy  and  facility,  including  supplying  me  with  microfilm 
and  photostats,  sent  to  me  in  Paris,  in  advance  of  payment  in  return.  I 
wish  especially  to  thank  Mr.  Barashenkov  for  authorizing  me  to  publish 
the  Diderot  letters  included  in  this  article.  It  would  seem  that  foreign  re¬ 
searchers  are  now  receiving  a  warmer  welcome  in  the  U.S.S.R.  than  they 
did  a  few  years  ago.  Professor  Franco  Venturi,  for  example,  tells  me  that 
he  was  not  allowed  to  use  the  Voltaire  library  when  he  was  Italian  cultural 
attaché  in  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1948—1950.  And  it  may  be  also  that  desiring  to 
do  research  in  an  eighteenth-century  French  subject  in  a  library  is  an  alto¬ 
gether  different  matter  from  wanting  to  do  research  in  a  Russian  subject 
in  an  archive.  At  any  rate,  Professor  Sidney  Harcave  of  Harpur  College, 
who  was  in  the  U.S.S.R.  in  late  summer  of  1957  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
archival  material  regarding  Nicholas  I,  writes  me  that  he  was  very  well 
received  in  the  Soviet  libraries  but  was  disappointed  in  his  efforts  to  con¬ 
sult  archives.  Of  myself,  I  can  truly  say  that  my  accueil  was  far  more  than 
correct;  it  was  cordial.  I  should  furthermore  like  to  acknowledge  gratefully 
the  personal  courtesies  and  kindnesses  shown  me  by  Mr.  Lublinsky  and  by 
Dr.  Viktor  M.  Zhirmunsky  of  the  Soviet  Academy. 

Dartmouth  College 


Surfaces  et  structures  dans  les  romans  de 
Robbe-Grillet 

par  Bruce  Morris  sett  e 

l  -Jk  COURBE  ASCENDANTE  que  trace  au  ciel  littéraire  le  développe¬ 
ment  de  l’œuvre  lumineuse  d’Alain  Robbe-Grillet  ne  cesse  de  nous  éblouir. 
Dès  son  début  avec  le  roman  des  Gommes  en  1953  Roland  Barthes  discerna 
dans  sa  tentative  une  importance  comparable  à  “celle  du  surréalisme  devant 
la  rationalité.”  Son  deuxième  roman,  Le  Voyeur,  émerveilla  les  critiques, 
gagna  un  important  prix  littéraire  et  atteignit  le  grand  public.  Au  ro¬ 
mancier  s’ensuivit  un  théoricien  du  romanesque  d’un  tel  intérêt  qu’à  la 
suite  d’une  série  d’articles  dans  l ’Express  et  de  deux  remarquables  essais, 
“Une  Voie  pour  le  roman  futur”  et  “L’Avenir  du  roman,”  parus  dans  la 
NNRF  et  Critique,  on  commença  à  le  discuter  autant  comme  chef  d’école 
que  comme  créateur.  C’est  ainsi  que  Jean-Louis  Curtis  le  dépeint  dans  son 
A  la  recherche  du  temps  posthume.  Ce  plaisant  opuscule  nous  montre  Marcel 
Proust  retourné  à  terre  pour  une  enquête  littéraire.  Là  où  le  maître  du 
roman  psychologique  s’attendait  à  entendre  parler  de  l’œuvre  de  Henry 
James  et  de  sa  progéniture  moderne,  il  s’étonne  de  constater  que  même 
Gilberte  Swann  trouve  que  “nous  demandons  aujourd’hui  au  roman  tout 
autre  chose.  La  psychologie,  c’est  usé,  c’est  désuet,  ce  n’est  plus  possible,” 
etqu’elle  n’a  que  du  mépris  pour  les  sacro-saints  “caractères”  du  roman  tradi¬ 
tionnel.  Pour  démontrer  à  Marcel  redivivus  que  le  roman  moderne  “ne  peut 
plus  être  psychologique,  il  doit  être  phénoménologique,”  Mme  de  Guer- 
mantes  lui  présente  Robbe-Grillet  (“des  cheveux  et  une  moustache  couleur 
d’anthracite”)  qui  débite  alors,  sous  une  forme  parodiée  bien  entendu,  la 
nouvelle  doctrine.  Citons,  pour  illustrer  l’inquiétude  causée  dans  certains 
milieux  littéraires  par  cette  nouvelle  force,  un  dessin  de  journal:  parmi  les 
branches  de  l’arbre  de  la  Littérature  sont  agrappés  des  Romanciers  et  des 
Critiques  connus.  Et  en  train  de  scier  le  tronc,  à  un  endroit  qui  les  jetterait 
tous  à  terre,  se  trouve  Robbe-Grillet. 

Les  choses  en  étaient  là  quand,  au  mois  d’avril  dernier,  parut  son  troisième 
roman:  La  Jalousie.  Les  critiques  hostiles  se  jetèrent  dessus.  L’arrière-garde, 
avec  André  Rousseaux  et  Robert  Kemp,  se  hâtèrent  de  le  dénoncer,  et 
d’assurer  le  public  que  cette  prétendue  “voie  nouvelle”  du  roman  futur 
ne  menait  en  réalité  nulle  part.  On  trouvait  que  Robbe-Grillet  ne  faisait 
concurrence  qu’au  cadastre,  en  nous  donnant  ces  descriptions  minutieuses 
et  géométriques  dont  on  citait  même  quelques-unes  (comme  le  fameux 
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comptage  des  bananiers  dans  La  Jalousie )  à  la  radio,  pour  rire.  “Eh  bien, 
semblaient-ils  dire,  si  ce  n’est  que  cela  le  renouvellement  du  roman,  l’ob¬ 
jectif  et  le  réalisme  de  la  présence,  ne  nous  emballons  pas.”  Un  flot  d’articles 
inonda  Paris,  non  seulement  des  comptes-rendus  de  journaux  quotidiens  et 
hebdomadaires,  mais  de  grands  essais  dans  les  revues  mensuelles  ( NNRF , 
Synthèses,  Temps  Modernes,  Mercure  de  France,  Lettres  Nouvelles,  même 
Médecine  de  France!).  Beaucoup  de  ces  critiques — mais  pas  tous — montrè¬ 
rent  un  manque  de  compréhension  quasi  total  du  nouvel  ouvrage.  Dans  un 
très  court  temps,  les  exemplaires  de  La  Jalousie  disparaissaient  des  devan¬ 
tures  de  librairie,  non  pas  vendus,  mais  remis  sur  les  rayons.  On  parlait, 
dans  le  sixième  arrondissement — parfois,  je  crains  fort,  avec  une  certaine 
satisfaction — d'un  “échec”  de  Robbe-Grillet.  On  avait  l’impression, 
pourtant,  que  c’étaient  peut-être  les  critiques  hostiles  qui  cherchaient  à 
déguiser  un  malaise  inavoué  devant  une  œuvre  profondément  inquiétante, 
et  qu’André  Rousseaux,  par  exemple,  disait  une  vérité  très  révélatrice 
lorsqu’il  déclara,  vers  la  fin  d’un  long  article,  “Voilà  ...  un  commentaire 
bien  étendu  pour  un  livre  que  je  déteste.” 

Car  il  y  a,  en  ce  qui  concerne  Robbe-Grillet,  et  pour  emprunter  une  belle 
phrase  à  Samuel  Beckett,  quelque  chose  qui  suit  son  cours.  Il  est  peut-être 
trop  tôt  encore  pour  se  rendre  compte  de  toute  la  portée  de  ce  quelque 
chose;  mais  on  peut  au  moins  arpenter  le  terrain  gagné  et  faire  des  sondages. 
Les  critiques  de  Robbe-Grillet,  et  ils  sont  bien  plus  nombreux  qu’on  ne 
croirait,  ont  souvent  fait,  à  la  parution  de  ses  romans,  des  fautes  d’inter¬ 
prétation  et  des  présomptions  de  faible  validité.  Ce  que  je  veux  essayer  de 
faire  ici,  dans  ce  petit  précis  de  l’état  présent  des  questions  Robbe-Grillet, 
c’est  identifier  quelques  erreurs  et  indiquer  quelques  problèmes  qui  se 
posent  pour  ses  divers  ouvrages,  en  suggérant,  selon  ma  propre  idée  bien 
entendu,  comment  il  faudrait  procéder  pour  les  résoudre. 

Commençons  par  Les  Gommes.  Je  vous  rappelle  brièvement  l’intrigue 
presque  baroque  de  ce  roman:  sous  une  atmosphère  très  “film  noir”  le 
détective  Wallas  arrive  dans  une  ville  du  Nord,  coupée  de  canaux  et 
entourée  d’un  Boulevard  Circulaire.  Son  histoire  se  poursuit  parmi  des 
pans  d’actions  d’autres  personnages,  sous  des  angles  obliques  et  réciproques, 
au  milieux  d’images  fourmillantes  de  décalages  et  d’échos  d’une  allure 
que  certains  critiques  n’ont  pas  hésité  de  qualifier  de  “métaphysique.” 
Wallas  cherche  un  assassin;  il  ne  sait  pas  ce  que  nous  savons:  qu’il  n’y  a  pas 
encore  eu  de  meurtre.  Vingt-quatre  heures  après  le  moment  du  crime  factice, 
Wallas  croit  avoir  trouvé  le  coupable.  Il  tire  sur  cet  homme  ambigu,  et  le 
tue.  Mais  ce  n’est  pas  l’assassin,  c’est  la  présumée  victime,  morte  enfin  de 
la  main  même  qui  cherchait  une  vengeance  prématurée. 

Préoccupés  par  les  divers  “objets  troublants”  de  ce  roman,  par  l’art  de 
décrire  (où  certains,  comme  François  Mauriac,  voyaient  un  parallèle  avec 
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les  poèmes  de  Francis  Ponge  sur  le  galet  ou  le  cageot),  les  critiques,  à  la 
suite  principalement  de  Roland  Barthes  (qui  reste  certainement  le  plus 
important  des  exégètes  de  Robbe-Grillet)  se  sont  surtout  arrêtés  aux  des¬ 
criptions:  de  pont-bascules,  d’affiches  en  série,  de  l’arrangement  des  pépins 
dans  un  quartier  de  tomate  miraculeusement  décrit,  etc.  Ici  même  il  y 
aura  beaucoup  à  dire  sur  le  réalisme  de  ces  “présences,”  des  distinctions  à 
faire  entre  la  réalité  “réelle,”  objective,  et  la  réalité  littéraire,  entre  cette 
“dimension  einsteinienne  de  l’objet”  où  Barthes  voit  un  “mixte”  nouveau 
d’espace  et  de  temps  et  les  dimensions  purement  littéraires  d’un  nouvel 
univers  artistique.  Mais  il  y  a  plus.  Il  y  a  dans  Les  Gommes  une  “deuxième 
histoire”  qui  se  cache,  et  que  les  critiques  ont  trop  négligée:  celle  d’Œdipe. 
Il  a  fallu  que  l’auteur  lui-même,  dans  une  brochure  peu  connue,  décèle  la 
présence  de  cette  “bien  plus  ancienne  histoire  qui  se  reconstitue.”  Même 
alors,  les  critiques  n’y  ont  fait  que  des  allusions  superficielles.  Or,  la  haine, 
pour  ainsi  dire,  que  ressent  Robbe-Grillet  pour  les  allégories,  les  symboles  et 
les  significations  cachées  ne  date  pas  d’hier;  ne  faut-il  pas  donc  réconcilier 
cette  “profondeur”  mythique  dans  Les  Gommes  avec  les  théories  des 
“surfaces”  pures  de  son  auteur?  Il  importe  de  tirer  au  clair  ce  mystère 
œdipien  si  savamment  répandu  dans  le  roman.  On  pourra  commencer  par 
un  déchiffrage  d’éléments  qui  sont  restés  inconnus  malgré  l’effort  de  Robbe- 
Grillet  pour  mettre  les  critiques  sur  la  bonne  piste  :  pour  la  forme  du  roman, 
la  division  en  cinq  actes,  prologue  et  épilogue,  avec  le  chœur  transformé  en 
“narrateur  omniscient”;  pour  le  décor,  les  temples,  palais,  collines  et  rues 
de  Thèbes  reflétés  partout,  dans  l’eau  des  canaux,  dans  le  tableau  des 
ruines  de  Thèbes  que  peint  un  mannequin  dans  la  vitrine  de  papeterie  (où 
Wallas  cherche  cette  gomme  introuvable,  qui  s’appelle  certainement 
“Œdipe,”  bien  que  Wallas  ne  se  rappelle  que  les  deux  lettres  de  la  syllabe 
“di,”  les  autres  étant  “effacées”),  le  sujet  d’enfant  recueilli  par  des  bergers 
reproduit  sur  les  rideaux  de  la  ville,  l’image  du  Sphinx  formée  par  un  amas 
de  détritus  dans  le  canal,  la  statue  du  char  de  Laius  et  la  statuette  de 
l’aveugle  guidé  par  un  enfant;  et  pour  l’intrigue,  Wallas-Œdipe  qui  jure  de 
découvrir  un  criminel  qui  n’est  autre  que  lui-même,  l’assassin  de  son  propre 
père,  qui  reste  aveugle  devant  les  indices  de  son  identité,  qui  ne  comprend 
ni  les  devinettes  déformées  de  l’ivrogne-Tirésias  ni  l’histoire  retournée  de 
son  propre  destin  racontée  par  des  bonnes  femmes  dans  un  tramway, 
Wallas-Œdipe  qui,  à  force  de  marcher  parmi  les  rues  de  labyrinthe  entourées 
du  Boulevard  Circulaire,  rentre,  “les  pieds  enflés,”  pour  fermer  le  cercle  de 
vingt-quatre  heures  de  l’éternel  mythe  solaire  du  jour  et  de  la  nuit,  en 
assassinant,  dans  un  renversement  de  temps  qui  ne  change  rien  à  l’histoire, 
son  père-victime.  Oui,  les  “plusieurs  sens”  que  l’auteur  lui-même  admet 
avoir  donnes  aux  Gommes,  roman  selon  lui  “encore  beaucoup  trop  roma¬ 
nesque,”  sont  à  expliquer,  surtout  du  point  de  vue  d’un  nouvel  art  de  con- 
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cordance  de  l’intrigue  avec  la  structure  formelle,  avec  les  objets,  le  temps, 
l’espace  et  le  mythe. 

Pour  Le  Voyeur ,  l’ouvrage  le  mieux  connu  de  Robbe-Grillet,  et  dont  une 
traduction  anglaise  est  en  préparation  chez  la  Grove  Press,  signalons  parmi 
les  problèmes  à  traiter  celui  du  titre,  dont  l’interprétation  fautive  a  défiguré 
bon  nombre  des  explications  du  texte.  Le  protagoniste  de  ce  roman  est 
Mathias,  voyageur  de  commerce  qui  arrive  sur  une  île — comme  Belle-Île 
dans  l’Atlantique — loue  une  bicyclette,  et  parcourt  les  routes  pour  vendre 
des  bracelets-montres.  Mathias  est  un  personnage  qui  “ne  cadre  pas  avec 
lui-même”;  il  est,  comme  on  le  reconnaît  au  développement  du  récit,  et 
pour  employer  un  terme  peut-être  suspect,  “schizophrène.”  Et,  sur  cette 
prétendue  “page  blanche”  où  il  y  a  un  trou  dans  l’action,  il  commet  un  crime 
sadique:  le  viol  et  le  meurtre  d’une  petite  fille  de  treize  ans.  On  pense  au 
“crime  tu”  de  Svidrigailov  dans  Crime  et  châtiment  et  à  cet  épisode  caché  de 
la  vie  de  Stavroguine,  dont  Mérézhkovski  nous  a  décrit  l’aveu  que  Dostoiev- 
ski  n’osa  jamais  publier.  A  mon  avis,  Maurice  Blanchot,  qui  voudrait  nier  la 
“vérité”  de  ce  crime  dans  Le  Voyeur ,  déforme  ainsi  le  roman,  malgré  la 
beauté  de  ses  remarques  sur  la  “lumière  qui  règne”  dans  l’ouvrage.  Le  style 
narratif,  ou  point  de  vue,  du  récit,  c’est — ostensiblement — la  troisième 
personne  conventionnelle;  mais  c’est  une  troisième  personne  qui  se  fond 
dans  la  “personnalité”  du  protagoniste  Mathias;  et  des  inversions  de 
chronologie  (qui  font  parfois  penser  à  Faulkner),  des  répétitions,  des  varia¬ 
tions  de  scènes,  des  scènes  “fausses”  ou  discontinues  et  d’autres  effets 
neufs  mêlent  le  lecteur  à  l’action  d’une  façon  puissante.  Or,  la  qualité  de 
“présence”  du  monde  extérieur  dans  Le  Voyeur ,  l’usage  que  l’auteur  y  fait 
du  visuel,  du  mesurage  et  de  la  description  objective  (même  faussement 
objective)  a  amené  les  critiques  presqu’à  l’unanimité  à  dire  que  le  voyeur 
du  titre,  c’est  Mathias:  “un  voyant,”  pour  citer  un  de  ces  critiques  (Pierre 
Gascar),  “un  type,”  pour  en  citer  un  autre  (Émile  Henriot),  “sur  la  rétine 
duquel  les  choses  prennent  un  relief  et  une  intensité  d’un  caractère  obsédant 
et  hallucinant.”  Ici  il  y  a  erreur;  car  le  voyeur  du  titre — comme  on  peut  le 
prouver  par  l’examen  du  texte — c’est  le  jeune  Julien,  qui  a  tout  vu 
pendant  le  crime,  et  dont  les  actions  troublantes  bouleversent  Mathias  au 
point  culminant  de  l’intrigue.  Robert  Champigny  frôle  même  une  accusa¬ 
tion  de  mauvaise  foi  contre  l’auteur  lorsqu’il  écrit:  Commercial  reasons 
may  have  played  a  part  in  the  choice  of  the  title.  Le  Voyeur  is  a  misleading 
title.  It  may  even  appear  as  shockingly  ironical  when  the  reader  realizes, 
after  100  pages  or  so,  that  he  has  been  made  the  unsuspecting  accomplice  of 
a  homicidal  maniac.”  Mais  la  vérité  sur  ce  titre  est  tout  autre;  loin  de  créer 
une  fausse  piste,  il  indique  un  centre  de  structure,  un  foyer  de  lignes  de 
force.  ...  Il  y  aura  aussi  des  éclaircissements  à  faire  sur  l’emploi  dans  Le 
Voyeur  de  nombreux  objets  et  images  en  forme  de  huit  qu’on  rencontre 
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aussi  souvent  que  des  leitmotivs  dans  un  opéra  de  Wagner.  Ici  encore,  on 
pourrait  être  tenté  de  crier  au  symbole,  si  on  ne  reconnaissait  pas  qu’il 
s’agit  plutôt  d’une  autre  espèce  de  corrélation  (j’évite,  vous  le  remarquez, 
de  dire  “correspondance”)  entre  l’intrigue  et  la  réalité  “extérieure,”  qui 
semble  contredire,  mais  qui  ne  contredit  nullement,  la  théorie  néo-existen¬ 
tialiste  du  réalisme  de  la  présence. 

J’en  arrive  à  La  Jalousie,  le  plus  beau,  à  mon  avis,  des  trois  romans  de 
Robbe-Grillet.  Une  fois  de  plus,  nous  aurons  à  nous  occuper  de  structure 
formelle — le  narrateur  à  la  première  personne  qui  ne  dit  pourtant  jamais 
“je”  et  qu’on  ne  voit  ni  n’entend  jamais,  mais  avec  qui  nous  nous  identifions, 
jusqu’à  un  tel  point  que  le  texte  devient,  pour  ainsi  dire,  notre  gouffre,  avec 
nous  se  mouvant.  Et  d’intrigue — cet  argument  bref  et  dense  à  trois  person¬ 
nages — sans  “dénouement”  conventionnel — qui  se  déroule  dans  le  rectangle 
d’une  demeure  de  bananeraie  tropicale  dont  les  piliers  projettent  sur 
!es  dalles  de  la  terrasse  des  ombres  qui  tranchent  l’action  et  le  temps. 
Et  de  tout  le  reste  qui  constitue  l’univers  particulier  de  Robbe-Grillet: 
répétitions,  descriptions  minutieuses,  études  de  gestes  et  de  mouvements 
de  corps,  objets  “aberrants”  à  fonctionnement  ambigu,  mais  doués  d’une 
existence  têtue,  renversements  de  chronologie  extérieure  (pour  arriver  à  un 
ordre  intérieur),  absence  de  tout  effort  d ’analyse,  même  de  vocabulaire, 
psychologique;  rejet  total  d’introspections,  de  monologues  intérieurs,  de 
“pensées,”  de  descriptions  d’états  d’âme;  et  un  emploi  systématique, 
presque  musical,  de  thèmes  objectifs,”  y  compris  un  réseau  de  taches,  dont 
la  principale  est  celle  du  mille-pattes  écrasé  sur  le  mur  de  la  salle  à  man¬ 
ger  par  Franck,  l’amant  présumé  de  A  .  .  .,  la  femme — sans  doute  belle 
— du  mari  jaloux  qui  la  surveille,  souvent  à  travers  la  jalousie  d’une  fe¬ 
nêtre. 

Cette  scène  de  l’écrasement  de  la  scutigère  ou  du  mille-pattes,  qui  revient 
à  plusieurs  reprises  et  sous  des  formes  variantes  au  cours  du  récit,  et  qui 
constitue  le  centre  même  du  roman,  soulève  de  nouveau  la  question  de 
symbolisme.  L’incident  du  mille-pattes  croît  dans  l’esprit  du  narrateur  (et 
dans  le  nôtre),  et  prend  des  proportions  monstrueuses  dont  les  implications 
érotiques  ne  sont  pas  moins  troublantes  pour  être  restées  sous-entendues  (et, 
jusqu’ici,  chez  les  critiques,  inaperçues).  Il  faudra  certainement  examiner 
de  près,  et  tenter  d’expliquer,  chez  Robbe-Grillet,  ces  néo-symboles  ou 
corrélatifs  objectifs  que  l’on  rencontre  parmi  les  “surfaces”  des  objets,  des 
gestes,  des  actes.  Il  ne  suffit  pas  d’accuser  l’auteur,  comme  on  l’a  fait,  de 
trahir  dans  ses  œuvres  la  haine  qu’il  exprime  dans  ses  essais  pour  la  “pro¬ 
fondeur  métaphysique”  des  choses,  pour  les  “brumes”  de  la  signification — 
sentimentale,  sociologique,  freudienne  et  autre — et  de  crier,  comme  l’a  fait 
tout  récemment  Bernard  Dort,  à  l’allégorie.  Il  serait  trop  simpliste — et 
surtout  faux — de  dire  que  le  réalisme  de  la  présence  ne  fait  que  cacher,  sous 
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des  symboles,  des  signes,  des  analogies,  des  correspondances  et  des  motifs, 
une  “profondeur”  plus  profonde. 

Pour  ma  part,  je  crois  voir  dans  les  tentatives  de  Robbe-Grillet  une  solu¬ 
tion  vraiment  nouvelle,  et  d’importance,  à  la  question  perpétuelle  du 
symbolisme  littéraire:  une  élaboration  de  structures  qui  signifient,  mais  qui 
ne  sont  pas,  ou  qui  ne  sont  plus,  qui  métamorphosent,  qui  dépassent,  les 
anciens  symboles  dualistes.  Robbe-Grillet  a  écrit  à  propos  de  Kafka,  dont 
il  reconnaît  l’influence  sur  ses  propres  ouvrages:  “Peut-être  les  escaliers  de 
Kafka  mènent-ils  ‘ailleurs,’  mais  eux  sont  là.”  La  réalité  littéraire  de  Robbe- 
Grillet  est  là  avant  de  signifier  quelque  chose,  et  elle  reste  là  tout  en  si¬ 
gnifiant  quelque  chose.  Le  lecteur  qui  veut  surtout  “extraire”  de  son  œuvre 
des  significations  détruira  cette  œuvre,  comme  celui  qui  écrase  une  coquille 
pour  chercher  le  bruit  de  la  mer  qu’il  croit  entendre  dedans.  Seul  aura  la 
chance  de  bien  comprendre  cette  œuvre  celui  qui  veut  fixer  les  yeux, 
d’abord  et  surtout,  sur  sa  réalité  littéraire. 

Pour  terminer,  je  voudrais  solliciter  lecteurs  et  critiques  à  bien  faire 
attention  à  La  Jalousie,  ouvrage  beaucoup  plus  “révolutionnaire”  qu’il  ne 
le  paraît,  et  dont  les  effets  peuvent  changer  le  roman.  Sans  un  mot  d’analyse, 
sans  le  moindre  jeu  de  significations  classiques  ou  traditionnelles,  sans 
recours  au  monde  du  moral  ou  du  tragique,  Robbe-Grillet  évoque,  ou 
plutôt  crée,  une  jalousie  vivante  et  dynamique,  tout  aussi  réussie  (quoique 
totalement  différente)  que  celle  de  La  Prisonnière  ou  de  VAlbertine  disparue 
de  Proust. 

L’étude  des  œuvres  de  Robbe-Grillet  ne  fait  que  commencer;  j’espère 
moi-même  y  contribuer  dans  le  futur.  Son  influence,  sur  des  écrivains  comme 
Michel  Butor,  par  exemple,  qui  avec  son  roman  La  Modification  vient  de 
gagner  le  Prix  Renaudot,  s’est  déjà  déclarée— quoique  les  ressemblances 
entre  les  deux  écrivains  puissent  cacher  des  différences  encore  plus  grandes, 
et  qui  risquent  de  fausser  l’image  critique  de  Robbe-Grillet.  Ne  parlons 
donc  pas  d’école;  Robbe-Grillet  reste  un  phénomène  unique.  Ses  idées  sur 
le  roman  futur  seront  sans  doute  fort  discutées;  mais  désormais,  avec  des 
œuvres  comme  La  Jalousie,  la  critique  ne  saura  nier  que  le  roman  des 
surfaces  et  des  structures  soit,  pour  employer  une  dernière  fois  cette  expres¬ 
sion  favorite  de  Robbe-Grillet,  là. 

Washington  University 


The  Fortunes  of  "Gil  Bias”  During  the 
Romantic  Period 

by  Marguerite  Iknayan 

T 

&  1ST  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY,  when  Gil  Bias  is  little  read  out¬ 
side  the  classroom  and  seldom  in  its  entirety,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  how 
many  literate  adults,  readers  and  critics  alike,  deemed  it  the  best  of  all 
novels  not  much  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  Its  popularity  among  the 
critics,  which  became  evident  in  the  late  eighteenth  century,  was  still 
strong  in  1850  when  Sainte-Beuve  wrote  his  article  on  Lesage,  and  written 
comment  had  reached  such  proportions  that  in  1864  the  same  critic  pub¬ 
lished  a  sketch  of  the  rise  of  its  reputation  and  a  summary  of  critical 
appreciation  from  the  abbé  Desfontaines  to  Nisard.1 

Gil  Bias  had  always  been  popular  with  the  public.  Sainte-Beuve  testifies 
that  it  had  a  good  reputation  among  readers  for  twenty-five  years  before 
serious  critics  began  to  commend  it  as  it  deserved.  Novelists  capitalized  on 
this  popularity  by  giving  Gil  Bias  an  abundant  progeny,  often  labeled  with 
the  hero’s  own  name.  Imitations  appearing  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
included  Le  Gilblas  françois  (1790)  and  Les  Trois  Gil  Bias  (c.  1800)  by 
J.-H.-F.  Lamartelière;  a  supposedly  posthumous  sequel,  Mémoires  de  Don 
Alphonse  Bias  de  Lirias,  first  published  in  1754,  reappeared  in  1802. 

Though  critics  had  for  so  many  years  been  reluctant  to  admire  Gil  Bias 
as  its  readers  did,  by  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  had  risen 
high  in  their  esteem.  La  Harpe  gave  it  a  very  honorable  place  in  his  Cours 
de  littérature,  ranking  it  second  only  to  Tom  Jones  among  novels  written 
up  to  that  time. 

Its  popularity  kept  steadily  climbing,  and  the  Restoration  brought  many 
new  editions:  according  to  Henri  Cordier’s  bibliography,  twenty-eight 
were  published  in  the  years  1815-1830.  Though  novel  reviews  in  the 
periodicals  were  as  yet  scarce,  high  regard  for  Gil  Bias  is  immediately 
apparent.  In  1816  the  Débats,  the  Constitutionnel,  and  the  Quotidienne  all 
spoke  of  Lesage  as  a  supreme  master  of  the  novel.  It  was,  then,  before  a 
very  favorably  inclined  French  public  that  François  de  Neuf  château  de¬ 
fended  Lesage  from  the  charge  of  plagiarism  which  Padre  Isla  had  made  in 
1787.  He  first  brought  these  claims  to  general  attention  in  a  speech  read  to 
the  French  academy  in  1818,  then  published  the  following  year  as  an 

1  Published  at  the  head  of  the  Gamier  edition  of  Gil  Bias,  reprinted  at  the  head  of 
the  volume  of  tables  of  the  Lundis. 
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“Examen  préliminaire”  for  the  Didot  edition  of  Gil  Bias.  The  new  Spanish 
attack  on  the  originality  of  Gil  Bias  which  then  followed  received  no  more 
credence.2  When  Juan  Antonio  Llorente  brought  forth  further  accusations 
of  plagiarism,  based  on  different  manuscripts,  French  critics  and  the 
Academy  itself  rushed  to  the  defense  of  their  favorite.  In  1822,  the  same 
year  that  Llorente  published  his  Observations  critiques,  the  French  Academy 
proposed  Lesage  as  the  subject  for  a  eulogy.  Whether  or  not  the  acade¬ 
micians  would  have  chosen  this  author  without  the  impulsion  of  the  con¬ 
troversy,  his  prestige  was  certainly  such  as  to  justify  the  choice.  The 
winning  eulogies  of  Henri  Patin  and  Armand  Malitourne  and  that  which 
brought  Saint-Marc  Girardin  an  accessit  were  little  concerned  with  the 
question  of  sources.  They  did  not  attempt  to  refute  the  Spanish  arguments 
but  rather  considered  them  absurd  or  irrelevant.  In  general,  the  critics  of 
the  1820’s  and  1830’s  ignored  the  question  or  dismissed  it  in  a  few  sen¬ 
tences,  thus  at  the  same  time  showing  their  contempt  for  the  attackers’ 
non-existent  documents  and  reaffirming  their  belief  that  Lesage’s  true 
originality  lay  elsewhere. 

Now  bearing  the  stamp  of  approval  of  the  French  Academy,  Gil  Bias  had 
by  the  middle  1820’s  become  a  model  novel,  cited  more  often  than  any 
other  as  one  of  the  great  works  of  the  genre.  It  far  outstripped  all  the  rest. 
Wide  reading  of  reviews  in  Parisian  periodicals  of  the  Restoration  shows 
that  critics  praised  Gil  Bias  as  a  great  novel,  either  in  isolated  remarks  or  in 
articles  on  the  book,  more  than  twice  as  often  as  any  one  of  its  nearest  com¬ 
petitors,  Manon  Lescaut,  Tom  Jones,  and  Clarissa  Harlowe.  Sometimes  they 
lauded  it  as  a  novel  in  a  class  by  itself  or  claimed  flatly  that  it  was  the  best 
novel  ever  written. 

In  the  meantime,  imitations  of  Gil  Bias  continued  to  appear.  L.  B. 
Picard’s  Le  Gil  Bias  de  la  Révolution  was  one  of  the  most  successful  books  of 
1824.  Other  imitations  included  Les  Parvenus  (1824)  by  Madame  de  Genlis 
and  an  anonymous  Hubert,  ou  le  Gilblas  parisien  (1825).  The  year  1825  also 
saw  the  establishment  of  a  periodical  Gil  Bias,  which  appeared  every  five 
days. 

As  the  reputation  of  Gil  Bias  mounted,  so  also  did  the  prestige  of  the 
novel  in  general.  This  lowly  genre  was  gradually  gaining  respectability,  and 
there  is  no  question  that  the  eminence  of  Gil  Bias  was  an  important  factor 
in  this  rise.  If  Boileau  could  have  read  Lesage,  Fielding,  and  Richardson, 
said  an  anonymous  critic  in  the  Constitutionnel  of  May  23,  1816,  he  would 
surely  not  have  placed  the  novel  at  the  bottom  of  the  classification  of 
ouvrages  de  Vesprit.  And  according  to  Patin,  Lesage  had  shown  the  detrac- 

2  The  controversy  over  the  originality  of  Gil  Bias  has  been  treated  by  a  number  of 
critics.  We  refer  the  reader  to  the  bibliography  given  by  Auguste  Dupouy  in  his  criti¬ 
cal  edition  of  Gil  Bias  (Paris,  Société  des  Belles  Lettres,  1935). 
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tors  of  the  genre  that  it  could  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  literature.3  It  is  true 
that  Lesage  was  usually  considered  a  shining  exception  in  an  inferior  genre, 
but  the  French  Academy’s  very  choice  of  a  writer  whose  reputation  rested 
principally  on  his  novels  was  a  notable  step  forward  toward  the  eventual 
acceptance  of  that  genre. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  moral  instructiveness 
weighed  as  heavily  as  any  other  quality  in  Gil  Bias’s  favor,  for  the  novel’s 
series  of  amusing  tales  with  implicit  lessons  admirably  exemplified  the 
classic  principle  of  utile  dulci.  One  critic  after  another  quoted  La  Harpe’s 
description  of  this  book  as  “l’école  du  monde.”4  Though  the  objection  was 
occasionally  raised  that  Lesage  had  depicted  an  immoral  society  without 
making  his  hero  react  indignantly  to  it,  this  indulgence  was  rarely  blamed 
after  1815,  as  critics  became  more  accustomed  to  relate  the  moral  tone  of  a 
work  to  that  of  the  period  which  produced  it.  If  the  work  lacked  elevated 
feelings  and  did  not  condemn  our  ignoble  side,  Villemain’s  explanation  was 
simply  that  this  was  a  mark  of  Lesage ’s  time.6  Critics  rather  admired  the 
tranquil  acceptance  of  the  existence  of  rascality  which  later  led  Sainte- 
Beuve  to  recommend  reading  Gil  Bias  after  invasions  and  periods  of  moral 
and  political  upset.6 

The  critics  vied  with  each  other  in  praising  its  classic  qualities:  uni¬ 
versality,  psychological  acumen,  impeccable  and  elegant  style.  They 
stressed  Lesage’s  descent  from  La  Bruyère,  seen  in  his  concisely  etched 
caractères,  each  with  telling  detail  of  physiognomy  and  characteristic 
gesture  or  revealing  anecdote.  It  was  Le  Diable  boiteux,  however,  which 
most  closely  resembled  La  Bruyère,  for  Gil  Bias  went  much  further  and 
made  of  Lesage  a  real  novelist.  Henri  Patin  explained  the  difference: 

Il  y  a,  entre  ces  deux  ouvrages,  presque  toute  la  distance  qui  sépare  les  pein¬ 
tures  des  moralistes  et  celles  des  romanciers.  Le  sujet  est  le  même  dans  tous 
les  deux,  mais  il  est  autrement  présenté:  l’observation  se  revêt  dans  l’un  d’une 
expression  vive  et  spirituelle;  elle  se  montre  dans  l’autre  sous  une  forme  toute 
dramatique:  le  premier  nous  offre  une  galerie  de  portraits;  le  second  une  scène 
et  des  acteurs  (p.  29). 

For  the  novelist  was  at  the  same  time  a  moraliste  and  a  dramatist, 
and  Lesage  could  claim  descent  not  only  from  La  Bruyère  but  from  Molière. 
Gil  Bias  was  constantly  compared  to  a  comedy:  Villemain  called  it  “le 

8  Eloge  de  Lesage  (Paris,  1822),  p.  2. 

4  Cours  de  littérature  (Paris,  Firmin-Didot,  1821-1822),  XIV,  251. 

6  Cours  de  littérature:  Tableau  de  la  littérature  du  XVIIIe  siècle,  (Paris,  1828-1838), 
I,  348-349. 

6  Cmcseries  du  lundi  (Paris,  1858),  II,  353. 
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chef-d’œuvre  de  la  comédie-roman”  (I,  341),  a  critic  of  the  Figaro  said 
it  was  “un  vrai  recueil  de  proverbes  dramatiques”  (October  23,  1829),  and 
Patin  claimed  that  if  Molière  had  written  novels,  he  would  have  done 
better  than  Lesage  but  not  otherwise  (p.  22).  Abel  Rémusat  and  the  abbé 
Féletz  grouped  Gil  Bias  with  Don  Quixote  and  Tom  Jones  as  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  the  comic  novel. 

Such  rapprochements  between  comedy  and  the  novel  were  particularly 
common  during  the  Restoration,  when  critical  opinion  leaned  heavily 
toward  dramatic  elements  in  fiction  as  opposed  to  the  analytical.  The 
critic  Edmond  Géraud  was  referring  to  Lesage,  among  others,  in  this 
description  of  what  was  to  be  considered  the  good  method  for  novelists: 

A  l’exemple  des  chefs-d’œuvre  de  notre  scène,  leurs  ouvrages  nous  représentent 
les  hommes  tels  qu’ils  sont ;  ils  s’attachent  à  reproduire  fidèlement  leurs  actions 
et  leurs  paroles,  dans  les  moments  les  plus  propres  à  mettre  en  relief  les  carac- 
ères.  Par  eux  enfin  nous  jugeons  les  personnages  comme  on  juge  les  montres,  en 

t es  voyant  aller ? 

J/ 

Géraud  was  a  narrow  classique,  but  most  critics  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
agreed  with  this  position  during  the  Restoration.  They  did  not  have  to 
blame  Lesage,  as  they  did  Madame  de  Staël,  for  dissecting  his  characters 
with  the  “scalpel  of  analysis”;  as  Prosper  de  Barante  had  said  two  decades 
earlier,  “Lesage,  comme  Molière,  savait  approfondir  l’homme  sans  le  dis¬ 
séquer.  Rien  dans  ses  ouvrages  ne  montre  l’analyse;  il  est  un  des  derniers 
qui  ait  su  peindre  au  lieu  de  décrire.”7 8 

If  Lesage’s  method  of  composing  scenes  was  thought  effectively  dramatic, 
the  structure  of  his  novel  did  not  evoke  such  unanimous  approbation. 
Critical  criteria  as  to  plot  structure  were  not  very  definite  during  the  early 
Restoration,  but  most  critics  preferred  that  a  novel  not  have  too  many 
episodes.  After  1820  we  can  see  growing  support  for  a  fairly  well-knit  plot 
and  increasing  disapproval  of  digressions.  Only  an  occasional  comment 
would  express  doubts  about  the  structure  of  Gil  Bias,  but  the  critics  were 
less  reluctant  to  censure  the  rambling  episodic  plots  of  some  of  the  imita¬ 
tions  by  Picard,  Lamothe-Langon,  and  others.  Charles  Magnin  explained 
how  the  imitations  fell  short  of  the  original: 

A  cette  manie  d’accumuler  les  épisodes,  on  voit  que  M.  Picard  a  pris  Le  Sage 
pour  son  modèle;  mais  pour  racheter  le  manque  d’intérêt  de  l’ensemble,  quelle 

7  “Sur  les  romans  de  Madame  de  Staël,  .  .  .,”  Annales  de  la  Littérature  et  des  Arts, 
XXVIII  (1827),  371. 

8  De  la  littérature  française  pendant  le  dix-huitième  siècle  (Paris,  1809),  p.  30. 
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; perfection  il  faut  dans  les  détails!  Aussi  les  moindres  scènes  de  l’auteur  de 
Gil  Bias  sont-elles  des  tableaux  complets  et  achevés:  celles  qui  échappent  au 
crayon  facile  de  M.  Picard  ne  sont  que  des  lithographies  légères .9 

Most  other  critics  were  willing  to  join  Magnin  in  pardoning  the  defect  of 
the  whole  because  of  the  excellence  of  the  parts.  Gil  Bias’s  special  virtues 
lay  in  the  artistry  of  the  writing  (Théodore  Jouffroy  called  it  “un  ouvrage 
tiré  à  quatre  épingles”),10  in  the  “tableaux  des  vices  et  des  ridicules”  and 
even,  according  to  some,  in  the  “secret  des  passions.”  Beside  these  riches 
the  imperfect  composition  was  of  lesser  importance,  for  Gil  Bias  was  some¬ 
thing  better  than  a  novel,  it  was  “l’école  du  monde,”  it  was  a  precious  string 
of  pearls.11  Furthermore,  some  critics  acknowledged  that  the  author’s 
purpose  and  the  nature  of  the  subject  were  well  served  by  an  episodic 
structure,  to  which,  incidentally,  they  almost  never  applied  the  term 
“picaresque.”  The  author  was  free  to  wander  as  much  as  he  chose  from  the 
main  path,  as  long  as  he  found  some  new  aspect  of  society  to  describe. 

The  same  thing  was  true  of  the  romans  de  mœurs  and  the  political  novels 
of  the  1820’s,  romans  à  tiroirs  suitable  for  the  depiction  of  character  types 
and  social  customs.12  “Peinture  de  mœurs”  was  considered  a  necessary 
ingredient  for  practically  any  novel  of  serious  intent,  so  that  the  roman  de 
mœurs  often  merged  on  one  hand  with  the  sentimental  novel,  usually 
written  by  women,  and  on  the  other  with  the  roman  gai,  typified  by  the 
works  of  Pigault-Lebrun.  Before  1825  the  term  “roman  de  mœurs”  was 
applied  by  critics  almost  exclusively  to  Gil  Bias  and,  less  often,  Tom  Jones , 
and  Gil  Bias  was  considered  the  first  and  most  perfect  example  of  the  type. 
As  such  it  occupied  an  important  place  in  the  history  of  the  genre,  and  in  the 
historical  sketches  with  which  the  critics  of  the  day  commonly  prefaced 
their  reviews,  the  appearance  of  Lesage  usually  marked  a  turning  point. 
The  creator  of  the  roman  de  mœurs,  he  was  named  as  one  writer,  along  with 
Cervantes  and  Madame  de  La  Fayette,  who  turned  the  novel  from  the 
romanesque  of  its  origins  to  the  representation  of  truth.  The  critics  found 
Gil  Bias  true  in  both  particular  and  general  senses,  for  while  they  accepted 
Lesage’s  scenes  as  an  accurate  picture  of  eighteenth-century  French 
society,  they  also  recognized  his  characters  as  universal  types.  The  hero 
himself,  it  was  agreed,  was  the  average  man.  Lesage  still  belonged  chiefly  to 
the  classic  school  but  was  at  the  same  time  a  writer  of  transition  tending 

9  Review  of  Picard,  L’Honnête  Homme,  ou  le  Niais  in  Globe,  II,  508  (April  30, 
1825). 

10  Review  of  Scott,  Les  Chroniques  de  la  Canongate  in  Globe,  VI,  20  (December  1, 
1827). 

11  See  the  Figaro,  July  3,  1827  and  the  Temps,  January  4,  1830. 

12  See  comment  by  B.  J.  in  his  review  of  Isidore  Lebrun,  La  Bonne  Ville,  ou  le 
Maire  et  le  Jésuite  in  Revue  Encyclopédique,  XXXI  (1826),  213-214. 
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toward  the  representation  of  more  specific  exterior  detail.  As  such  he  helped 
prepare  the  growing  taste  for  individual  and  local  reality  which  Walter 
Scott  was  doing  so  much  to  foster  in  the  1820’s. 

The  old  master  of  the  novel  and  the  popular  newcomer  were  equally 
successful  in  pleasing  the  critics,  who  rarely  saw  any  reason  to  choose 
between  them.  Gil  Bias  was  still  for  many  critics  the  standard  by  which  new 
authors  were  measured,  Scott  along  with  others:  when  Béquet  summarized 
and  commented  on  a  passage  from  Ivanhoe  in  the  Débats  of  April  17, 1820,  he 
presented  it  as  being  worthy  of  Gil  Bias.  The  Classic-Romantic  controversy 
was  scarcely  concerned  with  innovation  in  the  novel,  and  it  was  only  a  rare 
die-hard  who  would  cite  Lesage  to  the  detriment  of  Scott.13  Saint-Marc 
Girardian  and  after  him  Villemain  were  equally  favorable  to  the  two  novel¬ 
ists,  for,  said  they,  each  respected  the  spirit  of  his  times.14  Jouffroy  in  the 
Globe  contrasted  the  comic  spirit  and  more  negligent  writing  of  Scott  with 
the  satiric  tone  and  artistically  perfect  style  of  Lesage,  but  found  that  each 
had  its  charms  (VI,  20  [Dec.  21,  1827]).  Scott’s  own  appreciation  of  Lesage 
in  his  Lives  of  the  Novelists  was  cited  as  crowning  evidence  of  the  strong  link 
between  them. 

It  was  to  be  expected,  however,  that  the  overwhelming  vogue  of  Scott 
would  begin  slightly  to  undermine  Lesage’s  pre-eminence.  Scott  had  opened 
so  many  new  doors  that  Lesage  would  never  seem  quite  so  complete  again. 
Enlarged  subject  matter,  more  vivid  imagination,  more  colorful  tableaux, 
further  progress  toward  concrete  reality — all  these  changes  weighed  in 
Scott’s  favor.  The  most  specific  statements  to  this  effect  came,  not  sur¬ 
prisingly,  from  two  writers  of  the  “new  school”  not  primarily  critics. 
Charles  Nodier,  while  still  respectful  toward  Lesage,  insisted  that  he  was  no 
longer  an  example  to  be  followed  in  the  nineteenth  century.16  And  Victor 
Hugo,  though  he  later  claimed  authorship  of  Neufchâteau’s  1818  “Exa¬ 
men,”  had  by  1823  shifted  his  interest  to  Scott,  in  whose  works  he  found  the 
model  for  the  dramatic  novel.  Ignoring  the  critics’  truism  that  Gil  Bias 
resembled  a  comedy,  he  likened  Scott’s  novels  to  drames,  in  their  direct 
presentation  of  characters  in  a  series  of  vivid  tableaux.16  It  was  not  long 
before  the  critics  began  to  adopt  the  new  model,  and  little  by  little  in  the 
comments  of  the  middle  1820’s,  we  can  see  the  inspiration  for  the  dramatic 
novel  pass  from  Lesage  to  Scott.  Though  opinion  was  divided  on  whether  or 
not  Scott’s  novels  were  well  composed,  critics  were  by  the  end  of  the 

13  See  review  by  A.  J.  [Jay?]  of  Paul  de  Kock,  Gustave,  ou  le  Mauvais  Sujet  in 
Miroir,  June  3,  1821,  and  remarks  on  Léon  Thiessé’s  preference  for  Lesage  in  Consti¬ 
tutionnel,  February  6,  1828. 

14  Saint-Marc  Girardin,  Eloge  de  Lesage  (1822)  in  Essais  de  littérature  et  de  morale 
(Paris,  Nouville  édition,  1853),  I,  17-19.  Villemain,  I,  344-345. 

16  Quotidienne,  December  17,  1821  and  October  17,  1823. 

16  Article  on  Quentin  Durward  in  Muse  Française,  June  1823,  Marsan  edition,  I,  32. 
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Restoration  more  accustomed  than  they  had  been  ten  years  earlier  to  novels 
that  took  a  discernible  direction  and  less  tolerant  of  those  that  proceeded  in 
a  random  fashion.  By  1832  a  critic  was  saying  of  an  episodic  novel  on  the 
pattern  of  Gil  Bias,  “Il  n’y  a  pas  de  roman.”17 

Though  Gil  Bias’s  reputation  is  a  little  harder  to  define  under  the  July 
Monarchy,  amidst  the  greater  diversity  of  opinion  on  practically  all  literary 
subjects,  it  is  evident  that  it  maintained  a  very  high  level.  New  editions 
came  out  on  an  average  of  over  once  a  year,  almost  as  frequently  as  during 
the  Restoration.  Imitations  continued  to  appear,  notably  Le  Gil  Bias  du 
théâtre  by  Michel  Morin  in  1833.  A  vaudeville  based  on  Gil  Bias  by  Sauvage 
and  Delurieu  was  presented  in  Paris  in  1836,  and  in  1842  appeared  the 
Histoire  de  don  Rodriguez  Vexillario,  supposedly  made  up  of  ten  newly 
discovered  chapters  of  Gil  Bias  in  Lesage’s  own  handwriting!  The  critics 
wrote  of  Gil  Bias  as  often  as  before  and  usually  with  equal  enthusiasm. 
Perhaps  the  most  laudatory  article  of  all  was  published  in  1838  in  the 
Revue  de  Paris  by  Arnould  Frémy,  a  minor  novelist,  who  went  so  far  as  to 
call  it  “un  de  ces  phénomènes  tels  qu’on  en  rencontre  cinq  ou  six  à  peine 
peut-être,  dans  l’histoire  des  littératures”  (LYI  [Nouvelle  série],  29). 
Though  such  extreme  praise  was  not  usual,  this  novel  did  retain  its  pre¬ 
eminent  place  in  the  history  of  the  genre:  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
named  Lesage  and  Cervantes  as  writers  who  made  the  novel  a  ranking 
genre,18  and  Jules  Janin  placed  Gil  Bias  on  the  same  level  with  Don  Quixote 
and  the  plays  of  Molière.19  Lesage  was  praised  most  often  for  his  powers  of 
invention  and  his  skill  in  narration,  Gil  Bias  for  its  freshness  and  truth,  its 
instructiveness,  and  its  impeccable  style. 

However,  a  new  element  is  visible  in  the  favorable  comments  of  the 
1830’s  and  1840’s.  Now  praise  of  Gil  Bias  was  often  an  attack  on  current 
novels.  Though  instructive,  it  was  not  openly  didactic,  like  the  stream  of 
humanitarian  novels  with  which  the  weary  reviewers  had  to  contend.  If  it 
had  largely  ceased  to  be  the  model  for  the  expanding  roman  de  mœurs,  this 
was,  for  some  critics,  to  the  discredit  of  contemporary  writers.  Its  clear¬ 
eyed  view  of  the  world  was  a  refreshing  relief  from  the  idealism  and  the 
romanesque  of  current  productions.  The  reason  why  Gil  Bias  still  seems  the 
newest,  truest,  and  most  varied  novel,  said  an  anonymous  reviewer  in  the 
National  of  September  7,  1835,  is  that  it  shows  life  as  it  is,  neither  more 
beautiful  nor  more  ugly.  Gil  Bias  interests  us,  he  went  on,  because  he  him¬ 
self  is  interested  in  the  spectacle  of  the  world,  he  is  never  bored,  like  modern 

17  Review  of  Madame  Emile  de  Girardin,  Le  Lorgnon  in  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
V,  138.  Gustave  Planche  said  the  same  thing  of  Mérimée’s  Chronique  du  règne  de 
Charles  IX  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  VII  (1832),  585. 

18  “F.  de  Lagenevais,”  “Revue  littéraire,”  IV  (Nouvelle  série,  1843),  810. 

19  Journal  des  Débats,  December  25,  1837. 
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heroes,  nor  does  he  blame  fate  for  his  misfortunes.  As  for  the  novel’s 
stylistic  virtues,  they  had  never  been  so  highly  appreciated.  Lesage’s 
writing  was  held  up  as  a  standard  of  clarity  and  elegance,  in  contrast  to 
poetic  and  cloudy  Romantic  prose.  Gil  Bias  is  an  antidote  to  Lélia,  cried  the 
conservative  Alfred  Nettement.20 

Other  signs  show  that  while  Gil  Bias  still  had  enormous  prestige,  the 
apogee  of  its  influence  had  passed.  It  unquestionably  occupied  a  less 
dominant  position  among  novels  as  a  whole,  for  while  favorable  comments 
were  numerically  equal  to  those  of  the  Restoration,  they  were  proportion¬ 
ately  fewer  in  the  much  larger  quantity  of  criticism.  In  a  much  more 
complex  situation,  amid  increasing  numbers  of  new  novels,  Gil  Bias  had  to 
face  more  competition  for  the  attention  of  the  critics  than  ever  before.  We 
occasionally  find  an  enumeration  of  the  best  novels  where  Gil  Bias  does  not 
figure,  and  though  it  was  still  named  as  a  masterpiece  more  often  than  any 
other  work  of  the  genre,  Manon  Lescaut  was  gaining  on  it.  We  notice  also 
that  unfavorable  mentions  were  a  little  more  frequent  after  1830.  These 
comments,  while  conceding  that  Gil  Bias  was  an  admirable  work,  pointed 
out  its  limitations:  it  was  out  of  style,  one-sided,  monotonous.  The  critics 
were  now  less  often  favorable  to  the  roman  à  tiroirs.  Balzac  himself,  while 
naming  Gil  Bias  as  a  masterpiece  of  the  literature  of  ideas,  found  it  tire¬ 
some  as  form.21  Even  those  critics  who  disapproved  of  the  subject  matter 
of  contemporary  novels  had  to  admit  that  technically,  novelists  had  made 
great  strides  since  the  turn  of  the  century: 

L’immense  supériorité  du  roman  moderne  sur  le  roman  du  dix-huitième  siècle 
est  dans  la  forme,  devenue  plus  animée  et  plus  dramatique,  dans  ce  style  qui  ne 
rend  pas  le  récit  indirect,  mais  vous  montre  le  fait  vivant  sous  vos  yeux,  dans 
cette  innovation  de  la  couleur  locale  largement  entendue  qui  sait  revêtir  chaque 
personnage  de  son  costume,  lui  faire  parler  sa  langue,  vous  représenter  et  vous 
décrire  les  variétés  des  deux  et  de  la  terre,  qui  s’harmonisent  avec  l’action  du 
drame}2 

In  the  light  of  these  developments,  Gil  Bias  was  inevitably  showing  its 
age.  It  seemed  to  retreat  farther  into  the  past  during  the  twenty  years  after 
1830  than  it  had  in  the  hundred  years  before.  Its  status  as  a  classic  was 
firm,  as  Sainte-Beuve ’s  summary  testified.  But  it  had  largely  lost  its  place 
as  a  model  novel,  for  new  times  called  for  other  forms. 

Wellesley  College 

20  Gazette  de  France,  October  18,  1833. 

21  “Etudes  sur  M.  Beyle,”  Revue  Parisienne,  September  25,  1840. 

22  S-C,  “De  Clarisse  Harlove  [sic]  et  du  roman  moderne,”  L’Artiste,  XI  (1836),  35. 


Poetry  and  Purity:  The  Theater  of  Georges 
Schehadé 

by  Leonard  Pronko 

Q 

^JlNCE  1950  the  avant-garde  of  the  French  theater,  led  by  such  names 
as  Beckett,  Adamov  and  Ionesco,  has  taken  a  direction  which  has  been 
described  as  “anti-theatrical”  in  the  traditional  sense;  for  this  theater, 
bald,  terse,  non-psychological,  defiant  of  such  elements  as  plot  and  climax, 
develops  its  themes  without  regard  for  the  usual  theatrical  values.  An 
entirely  different,  but  no  more  traditional,  direction  is  shown  in  the  theater 
of  Georges  Schehadé,  extremely  rich  in  verbal  expression  and  profound 
poetic  insight.  The  plays  of  Schehadé  are  the  plays  of  an  authentic  poet  and 
give  hope  that,  almost  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  Giraudoux,  there  is 
still  a  place  for  poetry  in  the  theater.  Schehadé’s  themes  are  common  ones  in 
the  theater  of  today,  but  the  way  in  which  they  are  treated  by  this  “ex¬ 
plorateur  boréal  des  régions  arctiques  de  la  poésie,”1  is  entirely  original. 

Georges  Schehadé  was  born  in  Egypt,  but  six  years  later  the  family  re¬ 
turned  to  their  native  Lebanon  where  Schehadé  spent  his  childhood  and 
early  youth.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  having  already  begun  to  write  verse,  he 
discovered  Rimbaud,  Lautréamont,  Max  Jacob  and  Eluard,  and  was 
particularly  influenced  by  the  works  of  St. -John  Perse. 

Schehadé,  it  is  said,  had  never  thought  of  writing  for  the  theater  until  one 
night  at  a  party  he  boldly  offered  to  comply  with  the  hostess’  request  that 
someone  write  her  a  drawing  room  entertainment.  The  next  morning 
he  was  shocked  at  his  audacity,  feeling  entirely  inadequate,  but  he  fulfilled 
his  promise  with  a  short  play  called  Chagrin  cT Amour.  This  seems  to  have 
revealed  to  him  the  possibilities  in  dramatic  expression,  for  it  was  shortly 
after  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  his  first  serious  play,  Monsieur  Bob’le. 
It  was  refused  by  many  directors,  and  spent  almost  fifteen  years  in  a 
drawer  before  it  was  accepted  in  1950  by  Georges  Vitaly,  and  produced  in 
January,  1951,  at  the  Théâtre  de  la  Huchette.  “Ce  fut  la  bataille  d’Hernani 
du  Théâtre  de  la  Huchette,”  comments  the  reviewer  in  Arts  (Feb.  3-9, 
1954).  The  critics  were  divided,  but  the  stronger  group  was  definitely 
hostile.  The  poets,  however,  came  to  the  rescue.  Supervielle,  Henri  Michaux, 
Pichette,  René  Char  and  Breton  proclaimed  that  they  considered  Monsieur 

1  Quoted  from  program  notes  by  the  reviewer  in  Arts  (Feb.  3-9,  1954).  Most  of  the 
biographical  data  following  is  found  in  the  same  article. 
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Bob’le  a  work  of  outstanding  value,  and  the  play  was  saved  for  at  least 
forty-seven  performances. 

Monsieur  BoVle  is  the  story  of  a  gentle  and  wise  man  who,  because  of  his 
simplicity  and  understanding,  is  loved  by  the  inhabitants  of  his  village, 
Paola  Scala.  When  Monsieur  Bob’le  tells  them  he  must  leave  in  order  to  be 
about  his  business  on  some  distant  island,  they  are  saddened.  From  the 
somewhat  mysterious  island,  Monsieur  Bob’le  sends  back  a  messenger  to 
describe  his  life  of  work  and  meditation.  The  villagers  ask  Monsieur  Bob’le 
to  return  to  Paola  Scala,  but  he  falls  ill  on  the  way,  and  in  a  hospital  of  some 
indeterminate  port,  he  dies;  but  not  without  having  made  his  reassuring 
presence  felt  everywhere.  His  male  nurse,  Alexandre,  convinced  that  he  will 
find  friendship  at  last  in  Paola  Scala,  sets  out  in  search  of  the  village. 

In  1954,  Jean-Louis  Barrault  chose  Schehadé’s  second  play,  La  Soirée 
des  Proverbes ,  to  inaugurate  his  small  experimental  theater  in  the  Marigny. 
Again  the  critics  were  divided  between  those  who  found  the  play  authenti¬ 
cally  poetic,  simple  and  revealing,  and  those  who  found  it  incomprehensible, 
and  branded  its  defenders  as  “snobs.” 

La  Soirée  des  proverbes  recounts  the  adventures  of  young  Argengeorge 
who,  hearing  of  a  marvellous  soirée  to  be  held  in  the  middle  of  the  forest  at 
les  Quatre-Diamants,  follows  the  guests  and  seeks,  admission.  But  all  the 
guests  are  aged,  and  have  gathered  in  memory  of  a  night  long  ago  when  they 
were  young  and  idealistic.  They  fear  Argengeorge,  his  eyes  still  bright  with 
youth’s  luster,  and  it  is  only  with  difficulty  that  he  gains  admission.  He  soon 
realizes  that  his  hopes  for  a  brilliant  evening  are  to  be  disappointed,  for  the 
guests  are  only  caricatures  of  what  they  once  were,  and  can  never  find  their 
real  selves  again:  there  will  be  no  soirée  des  proverbes.  Suddenly  the  hunter 
Alexis  arrives.  He  is  none  other  than  Argengeorge  when  old.  Argengeorge, 
who  in  this  single  night  has  tasted  of  old  age,  of  life  and  the  disappointments 
it  contains,  who  knows  that  faith  and  hope  must  die,  prefers  to  die  himself. 
As  though  they  understood  each  other  without  speaking,  Alexis  raises  his 
gun  and  shoots  Argengeorge,  his  young  self.  And  now  the  soirée  des  proverbes 
can  indeed  take  place,  for  Argengeorge  has  found  the  secret  of  remaining 
young  and  pure. 

Schehadé’s  third  play,  Histoire  de  Vasco,  was  also  presented  by  Jean- 
Louis  Barrault,  and  received  its  first  performances  in  Zürich,  in  November, 
1956.  Its  Paris  premiere  took  place  in  October  of  the  following  year. 

Histoire  de  Vasco  tells  of  a  timorous  barber  who  is  chosen  by  the  General 
Mirador  to  carry  a  message  into  enemy  territory.  The  general  feels  that  a 
frightened  man  will  succeed,  because  he  has  a  feeling  for  nuances.  Vasco  is 
captured,  however,  and  because  he  refused  to  give  the  correct  information, 
he  is  killed.  He  is  mourned  by  Marguerite,  an  extravagant  young  girl  who 
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had  dreamed  of  a  barber  hero,  and  set  out  in  search  of  him,  but  failed  to 
recognize  him  when  she  came  face  to  face  with  Vasco. 

These  three  plays  of  Schehadé  have  many  things  in  common.  Their 
structure  tends  to  be  episodic,  and  somewhat  loose,  with  a  large  group  of 
varied  characters  occupying  the  stage  in  succession.  The  plays  are  con¬ 
structed  in  the  form  of  a  search.  Bob’le  sets  out  for  his  distant  island,  the 
villagers  of  Paola  Scala  seek  him  out  there  (through  his  messenger)  ;  and  as 
the  play  ends,  Alexandre,  influenced  by  Bob’le,  is  setting  out  upon  a  search. 
In  La  Soirée  des  proverbes,  it  is  the  youth  Argengeorge  who  sets  out  to  find, 
and  gain  entrance  to,  les  Quatre-Diamants.  He  is  followed  there  by  a  fan¬ 
tastic  trio  made  up  of  the  Diacre  Constantin,  a  half-mad  divine  who  wears 
his  beard  in  two  strands  tied  with  a  ribbon,  a  timid  person  called  Philippe 
PEffrayant,  and  Castor  le  Calligraphe,  who  can  write  but  cannot  read. 
These  three  also  seek  admission  to  the  soirée,  but  are  refused.  They  watch 
from  a  tree  outside  and  see  the  old  people  within  turn  young  again,  as  they 
start  out  on  their  desperate  search  for  youth. 

In  Histoire  de  Vasco  we  see  this  multiple  search  again.  The  play  opens 
as  lieutenant  Septembre  is  looking  for  Vasco.  Later  Vasco  sets  out  un¬ 
wittingly  on  his  dangerous  search  for  the  general  in  enemy  territory.  And 
finally,  Marguerite  and  her  mad  father  César  set  out  to  find  the  young 
girl’s  ideal  barber. 

We  may  say  then  that  Schehadé’s  theater  is  a  theater  of  seekers.  This  is 
true  in  a  very  profound  sense,  for,  aside  from  those  like  lieutenant  Sep¬ 
tembre  and  the  Diacre  Constantin,  who  are  seeking  other  persons,  there  lies 
at  the  center  of  Schehadé’s  theater  a  search  for  purity  which  forms  his 
major  theme.  The  protagonist  is  the  hero-saint-poet,  whether  he  be  the 
middle-aged  Bob’le,  the  youthful  Argengeorge,  or  the  innocent  Vasco,  who 
attempts  to  find  and  keep  his  purity,  even  in  contact  with  life. 

Monsieur  Bob’le  is  the  prototype  of  the  saint,  simple,  unassuming,  con¬ 
fident,  other-worldly.  When  he  prays  he  reveals  himself  a  poet  as  well: 

O  mon  Père!  Vous  qui  êtes  Clarté  .  .  .  Souvenir  .  .  .  Intelligence  .  .  .  Vous 
qui  êtes  épi  et  grenier  .  .  .  rose  et  jardinier  .  .  .  Vous  qui  êtes  assis  à  Votre 
propre  droite!  .  .  .  La  rose  à  vos  pieds  est  une  bête  nocturne  .  .  .  l’air  est  Votre 
chemin.2 

The  poet  is  he  who  touches  the  sources  of  life  and  is  capable  of  communicat¬ 
ing  his  feelings  to  the  common  man.  Monsieur  Bob’le’s  very  life  has  become 
a  poem  which  is  full  of  meaning  and  comfort  for  those  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact — and  no  one  may  know  him  without  feeling  that  he  is  an  unusual 
being.  Only  the  egotistic,  the  blind,  seem  to  miss  the  real  meaning  of 

2  Schehadé,  Georges,  Monsieur  Bob’le  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1951),  III.xiii.243. 
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Monsieur  Bob’le.  The  head  doctor  in  the  hospital  where  he  lies  dying  is  so 
impressed  with  his  own  rôle  that  he  is  incapable  of  seeing  anyone  else,  as, 
puppet-like,  he  repeats  time  and  again  his  pet  phrase:  “Ma  présence  est 
nécessaire.” 

If  Monsieur  Bob’le’s  life  is  a  poem,  he  has  not  failed  to  leave  a  written 
message  also  in  the  form  of  a  “petit  cahier  gris,”  called  “Le  Trémandour.” 
It  is  a  book  of  proverbs,  vague  and  beautiful,  which  the  people  of  Paola 
Scala  consult  for  the  answers  to  their  problems,  and  which  they  quote  to  one 
another. 

Celui  qui  porte  un  chapeau  doit  être  plus  juste  que  les  autres,  car,  à  priori,  il 
pèche  contre  la  lune  et  le  soleil.  (I.ii.29) 

Le  sommeil  n’est  pas  seulement  un  répit,  et  pour  notre  corps  un  pâturage,  le 
sommeil,  c’est  la  perfection  de  la  vie,  parce  qu’il  est  plein  de  songes  .  .  .  et 
sans  âge!  .  .  .  (I.ii.30) 

La  tristesse  est  un  œil  bleu  comme  celui  des  grand’mères,  c’est-à-dire  sans 
jeunesse !  (I.ii.31) 

J’aimerais  que  les  enfants  soient  têtus,  juste  assez  pour  n’être  pas  trop  mobiles. 

(II.ii.98) 

The  themes  of  innocence,  purity,  youth  and  the  ideal  are  implicit  in  these 
proverbs,  and  they  are  the  favorite  themes  not  only  of  Monsieur  Bob’le,  but 
of  Georges  Schehadé. 

Argengeorge  in  La  Soirée  des  proverbes  is  also  the  poet  who  seeks  the  ideal 
in  life,  and  desires  the  diamond-bright  purity  of  youth  to  endure  even  in  old 
age,  free  from  distortion  or  compromise.  At  les  Quatre-Diamants  he  hopes 
to  find  the  secret  of  eternal  youth,  for  he  believes  he  will  see  there 

des  figures  de  vie  qui  vont  bouger  avec  leurs  clefs!  .  .  .  Avec  leurs  os,  leurs 
bouches,  et  le  carillon  du  mal  et  du  bien  à  leurs  chevilles.  Car  ils  sont  vivants. 
.  .  .  Bohémiens  d’une  profonde  image,  depuis  toujours.3 

And  this  profound  image  is  the  image  of  themselves  when  young,  an  ideal 
uncorrupted  self,  which  they  wish  to  recapture.  One  of  the  old  guests  ex¬ 
plains  to  Argengeorge  how,  many  years  ago,  the  people  now  gathered  at  les 
Quatre-Diamants  had  received  a  letter:  “On  se  réunira  à  Mion,  à  la  mi- 
février,  s’il  neige  ...  Il  n’y  aura  pas  de  soirée  en  l’absence  de  la  neige” 
(III.v.217).  Since  then  they  have  gathered  many  times  at  les  Quatre- 

3  Schehadé,  Georges,  La  Soirée  des  proverbes  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1954),  I.xi.97 
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Diamants,  now  but  the  shadows  of  the  first  night,  for  they  have  lost  their 
faith,  and  their  hearts  are  closed  (III.v.224).  Only  the  memory  of  that  first 
night  brings  them  back;  they  are  in  search  of  a  dream. 

But,  Schehadé  seems  to  say,  it  is  only  through  death  that  we  can  return 
to  the  first  soirée  des  proverbes.  As  the  curtain  falls  we  see  this  symbolized  : 
“on  voit  à  travers  les  fenêtres  tomber  quelques  flocons,  puis  la  neige  d’un 
hiver  mystérieux”  (III.vii.262).  Because  Argengeorge  has  chosen  death 
rather  than  compromise  with  life,  there  will  be  a  snowfall,  and  the  soirée 
may  take  place. 

Histoire  de  Vasco,  like  La  Soirée  des  proverbes,  intimates  that  innocence 
and  youth  cannot  easily  be  maintained  in  contact  with  life.  Vasco  is  once 
again  the  poet,  young,  innocent,  and  imaginative.  Sergent  Paraz,  one  of  the 
enemy  disguised  as  a  chestnut  tree  who  captures  Vasco,  gives  us  his  por¬ 
trait:  “Des  yeux  d’enfant  qui  croit  au  loup,  ce  panier  et  puis  cette  ombrelle 
pour  le  situer  dans  la  zone  de  l’innocence.  Le  pain  blanc,  près  de  lui,  semble 
une  crotte  d’agneau.”4  Vasco’s  fear  is  the  symbol  of  his  innocence.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Septembre,  as  he  wandered  in  the  forest  looking  for  Vasco,  had 
longed  for  his  lost  childhood  in  the  same  terms:  “Comme  j’aimerais  avoir 
peur,  n’être  pas  plein  de  tristesse  et  de  dégoût  comme  je  le  suis”  (I.i.12). 
Vasco  dies  before  he  can  become  the  hero  the  General  Mirador  would  make 
of  him,  for  he  must  die  in  order  to  preserve  his  innocence,  his  awareness  of 
nuances.  Only  those  who  are  on  the  margin  of  sanity,  like  Marguerite’s 
father  or  the  Diacre  Constantin,  can  preserve  their  innocence  in  life.  The 
ideal  dog,  César  reminds  us  (for  he  is  a  dealer  in  stuffed  dogs  as  well  as  a 
savant),  is  not  the  frisking  beast  which  gets  his  paws  on  everthing,  but  the 
dead,  stuffed  animal  which  is  kept  stored  away  in  a  box  and  brought  out 
each  evening  for  a  stroll. 

The  world  of  dreams,  Schehadé  suggests  in  Histoire  de  Vasco,  is  as  real  or 
perhaps  even  more  real  than  life  itself.  As  Marguerite  weeps  over  the  body 
of  Vasco,  César  points  to  the  latter  and  says,  “Allez  voir,  à  présent,  si  un 
rêve,  ce  n’est  rien!  .  .  .”  (VI.iv.238).  Marguerite’s  search  for  her  barber 
parallels  Vasco’s  search,  and  like  his  it  ends  in  death  or  a  dream.  “Je 
cherche  le  visage  de  mon  amour!”  she  tells  Vasco  when  she  meets  him  but 
fails  to  realize  that  he  is  the  incarnation  of  her  ideal.  “Celles  qui  pensent 
que  je  suis  folle  de  courir  après  une  ombre  .  .  .  que  serrent-elles  dans  leurs 
bras,  lorsque  l’aimé  est  auprès  d’elles?  Sinon  le  rêve  de  leur  amour!  Et 
qu’ont-elles  de  plus  que  moi?  Je  suis  seule  avec  un  tambour  et  Fidèle  .  .  .  ” 
(IV.v.149).  Reality  is  nothing,  the  dream  is  all,  and  at  the  end  of  the  play, 
as  Marguerite  and  César  leave,  the  young  girl’s  dream  is  still  intact,  for  life 
has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  sully  it. 

The  world  of  Schehadé,  a  world  of  wonder,  of  innocence,  of  poetry  and 

*  Schehadé,  Georges,  Histoire  de  Vasco  (Paris  :  Gallimard,  1956),  V.i.170,. 
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fairy  tale,  contrasts  the  pure  and  young  in  spirit  with  the  old  and  corrupt 
who  have  lost  touch  with  the  poetic  truth  of  childhood.  We  are  far  from  the 
colorless,  disintegrating  universe  of  Beckett,  or  the  absurd  exaggeration  of 
the  “quotidien”  which  we  find  in  Ionesco.  Nor  does  this  world  resemble  the 
realistic  one  of  Anouilh’s  Pièces  Noires,  or  the  frothy  fantasy  of  his  Pièces 
Roses.  Anouilh  shares  the  theme  of  the  quest  for  purity  with  Schehadé,  but 
Anouilh’s  heroes  and  heroines  usually  assert  themselves  noisily,  shout  their 
message  to  the  uncomprehending  members  of  the  facile  race,  and  if  they  die, 
they  do  so  willfully,  arrogantly.  Schehadé’s  calm  heroes  are  almost  over¬ 
taken  by  death.  Or  rather,  their  search  for  purity  is  a  search  for  death,  but 
the  hero  is  unaware  of  this  until  death  is  imminent. 

The  world  of  Schehadé  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  Giraudoux,  for  it  is 
a  prelapsarian  world  in  which  innocence  can  still  exist  for  a  season,  in  which 
men  and  animals  converse,  and  objects  are  almost  human.  But  the  irony  of 
Giraudoux  is  not  to  be  found  in  Schehadé,  nor  are  the  frequent  jeux  de  mots, 
or  the  learned  allusions.  Unlike  Giraudoux,  Schehadé  does  not  show  us  a 
world  where  men  rub  elbows  with  the  gods.  Rather  are  we  in  a  fanciful 
world,  unlike  our  own,  but  not  unfamiliar — a  world  similar  to  that  of 
childhood  in  which  generals  and  lieutenants  strut  about  in  colorful  costumes 
with  clanking  swords  and  spurs,  where  trees  move  and  talk,  where  a  man 
has  conversations  with  ravens,  and  where  old  ladies  foretell  the  future  by 
looking  into  a  well.  It  is  a  world  in  which  the  brotherhood  of  men  with 
animals  and  objects  is  more  than  once  suggested.  César  is  on  good  terms 
with  turkeys  but  has  been  insulted  by  a  sly  rooster;  and  he  is  as  careful  of 
his  stuffed  dogs  as  if  they  were  alive.  Madame  Hilboom,  an  old  peasant 
from  Vasco’s  village,  has  frightened  the  apricots  of  Père  Rondu,  and  after 
eating  them  she  regrets  it:  “U  ne  fallait  pas  manger  les  abricots  .  .  .  mais 
prier  pour  les  fruits  qui  pourissent ...  un  oremus  pour  chaque  abricot .  .  . 
comme  à  l’église,  le  dimanche”  (II.vi.80-81).  Vasco,  searching  for  “Mon¬ 
sieur  Bertrand,”  trout-fishing,  fears  that  he  has  missed  the  river  during  the 
night:  “La  riviere  m’a  peut-être  croisé  ...  et  elle  est  partie  .  .  .”  (V.i.163). 
There  is  life  and  personality  in  nature,  breathing  about  us  at  all  times,  if  we 
can  but  perceive  it.  Schehadé  has  a  decided  preference  for  outdoor  settings, 
and  particularly  for  woods  and  forests.  Even  when  the  characters  are 
inside,  the  outdoors  is  evoked.  La  Soirée  des  proverbes  opens  with  a  reference 
to  night  and  day  appearing  in  the  fields  together,  and  closes  with  a  magic 
snowfall. 

This  world  is  very  theatrical  precisely  because  it  is  familiar  to  us,  and 
reminds  us  of  a  world  we  once  knew  but  have  lost  because  we  have  grown 
up.  It  thus  appeals  to  our  desire  for  imitation,  for  we  would  secretly  like  to 
enter  this  world  again,  but  realize  that  for  all  practical  purposes  it  is  im¬ 
possible.  The  characters  often  remind  us  of  the  story  books  of  our  child- 
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hood,  and  even  more,  of  our  imagined  heroes  and  foes.  They  are  very  much 
at  home  in  the  fanciful  atmosphere  in  which  Schehade  has  placed  them. 
Exaggerated,  amusing,  caricatures  frequently,  they  possess  a  realism  given 
them  by  the  poetic  dimension.  “Schehadé  est  un  réel  auteur  dramatique,” 
says  Jean-Louis  Barrault,  “précisément  parce  que  les  rôles  de  sa  pièce 
correspondent  à  des  véritables  personnages  de  théâtre.  Tous  bien  dessinés. 
Because  of  their  simplicity  and  intensity,  they  possess  a  theatrical  reality 
which  makes  them  vivid  and  interesting,  while  lifting  them  above  the 
commonplace. 

Each  play  has  a  large  cast  of  characters.  In  Monsieur  Bob’le,  there  are 
more  than  thirty.  Certain  types  recur.  Next  to  the  innocent  hero  is  the  half- 
mad  man  who  feels  at  home  with  nature.  Contrasted  to  them  are  the  self- 
important,  blind  persons  like  the  doctor  and  captain  Crawl  in  Monsieur 
Bob’le,  president  Domino  in  La  Soirée  des  proverbes,  and  mayor  Corfan  in 
Histoire  de  Vasco ;  or  the  cruel  and  thoughtless  like  Jules  Faton  and  the 
moneylender  Sola  in  La  Soirée  des  Proverbes.  But  the  emphasis  is  always  on 
the  poetic  world  of  youth  and  innocence  which  we  have  lost,  and  which  the 
author  would  reveal  to  us  subtly  through  his  symbols,  always  beautiful, 
often  vague,  suggesting  but  the  shadow  of  a  lost  reality. 

The  dramatic  quality  of  Schehadé’s  plays  lies  in  their  appeal  to  our  inborn 
desire  to  imitate  what  we  once  did  intuitively.  Moreover,  they  reveal  to  us 
the  drama  of  our  own  struggle  with  life — compromise  opposed  to  integrity . 
The  search  for  the  ideal  is  one  of  the  basic  myths  of  mankind,  and  Schehadé 
has  succeeded  in  presenting  it  in  an  original  way.  A  metamorphosis  has 
taken  place,  and  the  myth  is  turned  into  wThat  Barrault  calls  “poésie 
palpable.” 

In  addition  to  such  palpable  poetry,  or  rather  integrated  with  it,  is  the 
poetry  of  language.  Schehadé’s  language  is  particularly  rich  in  imagery  and 
personification,  through  which  the  dramatist  gives  us  a  fresh  perception  of 
reality,  suggests  new  dimensions,  reveals  new  relationships  of  man  to  man 
and  man  to  things.  Animals  and  objects  form  one  brotherhood  with  man. 
The  poetry  of  these  plays  frequently  combines  clarity  of  image  and  origi¬ 
nality  of  expression  with  a  certain  ambiguity.  The  author  prefers  to  suggest 
rather  than  state  outright.  In  this  he  resembles  the  symbolists.  Through 
words  which,  as  T.S.  Eliot  has  said  in  another  context,  “strain,/  Crack  and 
sometimes  break  under  the  burden,/  Under  the  tension,  slip,  slide,  perish,/ 
Decay  with  imprecision,”  Schehadé  attempts  to  reveal  the  core  of  life. 
We  are  expected  to  absorb  this  poetry  through  some  non-rational  process, 
for  Schehadé  gives  scant  credit  to  ideas,  and  would  agree  with  Giraudoux 
that  “ceux  qui  veulent  comprendre  au  théâtre  sont  ceux  qui  ne  comprennent 

6  Barrault,  Jean-Louis,  “Georges  Schehadé,”  Cahiers  de  la  Compagnie  Madeleine 
Renaud  Jean-Louis  Barrault,  Deuxième  année,  IV,  p.  76. 
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pas  le  théâtre.”  Argengeorge,  seated  at  the  inn  in  the  first  act  of  La  Soirée 
des  proverbes,  is  reading  a  huge  book  entitled  Le  Jet  d’eau  grammatical.  When 
president  Domino  inquires  as  to  its  content,  Argengeorge  replies: 

ARGENGEORGE.  Un  traité  sur  l’émanicipation  des  mots.  Depuis  le  temps 
qu’on  les  marie ,  à  l’église  ou  à  la  mairie,  à  la  plume  ou  au  crayon,  ils  aspirent 
à  plus  de  conscience,  à  la  vie  heureuse  des  oiseaux  et  des  lions. 

LE  PRESIDENT  DOMINO.  Et  les  idées,  que  deviennent-elles  dans  cette  .  .  . 
révolution? 

ARGENGEORGE.  Elles  traînent  derrière,  comme  des  animaux  à  muselière. 
LE  PRESIDENT  DOMINO.  Les  idées,  alors,  c’est ...  de  tout  petits  cani¬ 
ches? 

ARGENGEORGE.  A  mon  avis,  moins  que  ça,  monsieur.  (I.ii.25) 

We  see  in  the  plays  of  Schehadé  this  emancipation  of  words.  The  poet 
attempts  to  give  new  meanings  and  a  new  consciousness  to  them  by 
divorcing  them  from  old  contexts  and  giving  them  their  liberty.  If  ideas 
then  become  difficult  to  grasp,  it  is  unimportant  to  the  poet,  for  he  feels 
that  truth  and  life  are  to  be  found  through  some  intuitive  process,  in  the 
immediate  perception  of  beauty  and  of  the  relationship  of  ourselves  to  the 
world,  to  life,  to  that  very  beauty  which  we  perceive. 

This  non-rational  approach  is  undoubtedly  at  the  base  of  the  criticism 
of  such  reviewers  as  Jean-Jacques  Gautier  who,  reviewing  La  Soirée  des 
proverbes  in  Le  Figaro  (Feb.  1,  1954),  allowed  himself  this  fanciful  comment: 

C’est  clair  comme  un  seau  de  poussière  qu’on  aurait  versé  dans  une  cuve 
d’encre  de  Chine,  par  une  nuit  sans  lune,  au  milieu  d’un  interminable  tunnel 
dont  les  lampes  se  seraient  éteintes  par  suite  d’un  court-circuit. 

To  which  Max -Pol  Fouchet  supplies  a  reply  in  Carrefour  (Feb.  3): 

On  comprend  La  Soirée  des  Proverbes.  Sur  la  scène,  voici  le  geste  intérieur 
par  lequel  le  poète  rapporte  au  jour  les  fruits  de  sa  pêche  hauturière.  Il  s’agit, 
en  somme,  d’un  mystère. 

And  this  is  precisely  the  reason  that  the  plays  of  Schehadé  cannot  be  seized 
in  their  entirety  by  the  rational  faculties.  Their  chief  appeal  is  to  that  part 
of  the  personality  to  which  myths  speak  their  universal  language,  and 
where  to  appeal  to  reason  is  to  reduce  the  myth  to  dust. 

The  so-called  “anti-theatrical”  dramatists,  Adamov,  Beckett  and 
Ionesco,  also  approach  reality  in  a  non-rational  manner,  but  their  dis¬ 
integrating  universe,  where  men  can  no  longer  communicate,  and  are 
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dominated  by  lifeless  objects,  is  very  different  from  Schehadé’s.  Nor  is  the 
extravagant  spirit  of  the  early  surrealist  productions  akin  to  these  finely- 
spun  poetic  plays.  There  is  no  attempt  to  shock,  no  use  of  the  prestidigi¬ 
tator’s  tricks  to  conjure  a  mirage.  The  surrealism  of  Cocteau  is  likewise 
foreign  to  Schehadé,  for  the  rigorous  realism,  the  precise  logic  with  which 
Cocteau’s  tricks  and  poésie  agie  are  presented  are  entirely  unlike  the  re¬ 
mote  fantasy  and  non-rational  enchantment  which  dominate  Schehadé’s 
plays.  In  Cocteau  there  is  little  vagueness  and  mist.  In  Schehadé  there  are 
no  machines. 

Schehadé’s  optic  resembles  that  of  Giraudoux  insofar  as  both  dramatists 
tend  to  see  life  through  the  eyes  of  innocence.  But  Schehadé  is  not  so  in¬ 
tellectual  as  Giraudoux,  nor  does  language  assume  the  primary  rôle  in  his 
theater  which  it  played  in  that  of  the  earlier  dramatist.  For  Schehadé 
language  is  important  because  it  can  point  the  way.  One  feels,  as  with 
Maeterlinck,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  beyond  the  words  which,  to  quote 
Eliot  again  “after  speech,  reach/  Into  the  silence.” 

Schehadé’s  closest  affinities  indeed  are  with  the  symbolists,  or  rather 
with  Maeterlinck,  for  the  majority  of  the  smybolist  poets  who  turned  to  the 
theater  were  not  dramatists  at  all.  But  Schehadé  is  not  a  new  Maeterlinck 
either,  for  his  themes  are  different,  his  language  is  more  given  to  imagery, 
and  one  feels  less  evidently  any  philosophical  import  in  his  theatre.  What 
the  two  dramatists  share  is  a  common  poetic  atmosphere  of  timelessness  and 
“once  upon  a  time,”  and  an  effective  use  of  words  to  suggest  what  it  is 
beyond  their  power  to  express. 

Essentially,  Schehadé  is  a  highly  original  dramatist  who  is  able  to  present 
an  old  myth  in  a  fresh  way.  Through  a  fantastic  parade  of  curious  char¬ 
acters,  in  an  almost  unsubstantial  setting  and  speaking  a  language  which 
is  rich  and  expressive,  Schehadé  suggests  that  life  is  more  than  mere 
appearance,  that  it  may  be  for  everyone,  as  it  is  for  his  heroes,  a  constant 
if  desperate  search  for  truth,  for  innocence,  for  youth,  and  the  ideal. 

Pomona  College 


Jacques  Prévert  ou  le  langage  en  procès 

par  Jacques  Poujol 

D  IRE  QUE  LA  POESIE  de  Prévert  est  essentiellement  verbale 
n’implique  rien  de  péjoratif.  C’est  simplement  admettre  que  les  mots  ont 
dans  cette  poésie  une  importance  toute  spéciale,  une  importance  que  Pré¬ 
vert  lui-même  a  reconnue  en  donnant  à  son  premier  recueil  le  titre  de 
Paroles.1  Il  n’est  que  de  lire  un  poème  relativement  court  tel  que  “Le 
Temps  des  noyaux”  (P,  84-88)  pour  glaner  par  douzaines  de  ces  “paroles” 
dont  les  résonances  familières  mettent  d’emblée  le  lecteur  en  confiance: 
phrases  toutes  faites  (“descendez-vous  à  la  prochaine,”  “non,  mon  capi¬ 
taine,”  “à  droite  par  quatre,”  “la  séance  est  terminée,”  “le  spectacle  va 
commencer”),  dictons  et  proverbes  (“le  marchand  de  sable  va  passer,” 
“il  faut  que  jeunesse  se  passe,”  “on  fait  ce  qu’on  peut,”  “c’était  le  bon 
temps”),  argot  usuel  (“on  vous  foutra  par  la  portière,”  “vous  travailliez 
de  la  crinière,”  “Bouclez-là  vieillard,”  “le  panier  à  salade,”  “le  bon  dieu 
des  flics”)  et  rappels  de  chansons  populaires  (“le  temps  des  cerises  ne  re¬ 
viendra  plus,”  “Quand  vous  tiriez  à  la  courte  paille,  c’était  toujours  le 
mousse  qu’on  bouffait”).  C’est  encore  une  locution  usuelle  “parler  de  la 
pluie  et  du  beau  temps”  qui  a  inspiré  à  Prévert  le  titre  de  son  dernier 
recueil:  La  Pluie  et  le  beau  temps. 

Il  faudrait  se  garder  de  n’accorder  qu’une  valeur  de  style  à  ces  “paroles”; 
ce  ne  sont  pas  paroles  en  l’air.  Chez  Prévert,  en  effet,  le  langage  n’est  pas 
seulement  moyen  d’expression:  il  constitue  la  matière  même  de  la  poésie. 
Non  que  l’auteur  de  Paroles  s’efforce  à  “donner  un  sens  nouveau  aux  mots 
de  la  tribu”:  c’est,  au  contraire,  à  la  redécouverte  de  leur  sens  véritable 
qu’il  s’exerce  constamment.  Son  génie  consiste  avant  tout  en  une  pro¬ 
digieuse  faculté  de  s’étonner  devant  des  mots  et  des  phrases  auxquels  le 
commun  des  mortels  est  trop  habitué  pour  leur  trouver  quoi  que  ce  soit 
d’insolite: 


Il  faut  être  bête  comme  l’homme  l’est  si  souvent 
Pour  dire  des  choses  aussi  bêtes 

1  Les  abréviations  suivantes  renvoient  aux  trois  recueils  de  poèmes  publiées  par 
Jacques  Prévert: 

P:  Paroles,  édition  revue  et  augmentée  (Paris:  Point  du  jour,  1947). 

H:  Histoires,  poèmes  de  J.  Prévert  et  A.  Verdet  (Paris:  Pré  aux  Clercs,  1948) 

S:  Spectacle  (Paris:  Point  du  Jour,  1951). 

Le  chiffre  qui  suit  l’initiale  renvoie  à  la  page  dans  ces  mêmes  éditions. 

Aucun  emprunt  n’a  été  fait  au  dernier  recueil  de  Jacques  Prévert:  La  Pluie  et  le 
beau  temps  (Paris:  Point  du  Jour,  1955). 
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Que  bête  comme  ses  pieds  gai  comme  un  pinson 
Le  pinson  n'est  pas  gai 

Il  est  seulement  gai  quand  il  est  gai  ...  (P ,  99) 

Les  particularités  grammaticales  les  plus  banales  suscitent  en  lui  la 
même  surprise: 


II 

II 

II 

toujours  II 

Toujours  II  qui  pleut  et  qui  neige  ...  (S,  186-187) 

Ce  regard  nouveau  jeté  par  le  poète  sur  des  expressions  courantes  lui  a 
parfois  inspiré  des  poèmes  entiers,  sous  forme  de  développements  surréa¬ 
listes  auxquels  on  serait  tenté  d’appliquer  l’epithete  de  “ sur verb aliste 
puisque  leur  genèse  se  situe  si  manifestement  sur  le  plan  verbal.-  “Je  vais 
vous  rafraichir  la  mémoire”  est  le  thème  central  des  “Grandes  inventions” 
(P,  51-55)  que  Prévert  consacre  à  la  découverte  du  professeur  Cocon:  une 
grande  armoire  “à  glace”  dans  laquelle  il  enferme  ses  elèves  pour  leur 
rafraichir  la  mémoire,  mais  d’où,  hélas,  ils  s’échappent  tous,  le  printemps 
venu.  “Il  faut  laver  son  linge  sale  en  famille,”  dit-on  souvent:  et  Prévert 
écrit  “La  Lessive”  ( P ,  122-126)  qui  raconte  comment  on  lave  chez  les 
bourgeois  les  taches  faites  à  l’honneur  familial. 

Au  stade  le  plus  élémentaire,  ces  redécouvertes  portent  uniquement  sur 
la  sonorité  des  mots:  “La  pipe  au  papa  du  pape  Pie  pue”  (P,  133),  “un 
duc  de  guise  qui  se  déguise  en  bec  de  gaz”  (P,  280),  “la  grande  dolicho¬ 
céphale  sur  son  sofa  s’affale  et  fait  la  folle”  (P,  19)  témoignent  du  paro¬ 
xysme  auquel  atteint  parfois  chez  Prévert  la  griserie  verbale.  C’est  égale¬ 
ment  une  simple  “astuce”  qui  sert  de  point  de  départ  au  “Paysage  chan¬ 
geur”  (P,  105): 


De  deux  choses  lune 
Vautre  c'est  le  soleil .  .  . 

Une  forme  plus  évoluée,  du  jeu  de  mot  consiste  à  retrouver  le  sens  propre 
d’une  expression  derrière  l’image  conventionnelle:  “les  autres  se  gondolent 
à  Venise”  (P,  142),  “Il  [le  Pape]  a  reçu  un  éclat  de  rire  dans  l’œil”  (P,  158), 

2  Ce  caractère  n’a  pas  échappé  au  critique  averti  de  la  poésie  française  contempo¬ 
raine  qu’est  C.  A.  Hackett: 

“[Prévert ’s]  technique  is  . . .  reminiscent  in  its  brilliant  juxtapositions  of  the 
surrealist  device  of  “collage”,  but  with  words  instead  of  objects.”  ( Anthology  of  Modern 
French  Poetry  [New  York,  1952],  p.  289). 
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“O  Seine,  ne  m’en  veux  pas  si  je  me  jette  dans  ton  lit”  (déclare  un  clochard 
avant  de  se  jeter  dans  le  fleuve,  H ,  17). 

Enfin,  Prévert  excelle  à  “faire  parler”  les  mots,  à  leur  faire  dire  tout  ce 
qu’ils  veulent  dire  et  même  plus  qu’ils  n’en  voudraient  dire  dans  la  bouche 
des  gens  distingués.  Les  truismes  bourgeois,  les  dictons  en  apparence 
inoffensifs  que  nous  a  légués  la  sagesse  des  nations,  deviennent  maniés  par 
lui,  des  sarcasmes  redoutables  et  de  mordantes  railleries.  Certains  vocables 
anodins,  certaines  façons  de  parler  de  bon  aloi  n’ont  qu’à  comparaître 
devant  ce  juge  clairvoyant  et  impitoyable  pour  être  pris  en  flagrant  délit 
d’hypocrisie,  et  pour  être  condamnés  sinon  à  mort,  du  moins  au  ridicule 
qui  tue,  dit-on,  en  France.3  Chez  Prévert,  ce  procès  se  déroule  devant  un 
tribunal  populaire  et  révolutionnaire  car,  comme  l’a  écrit  Pierre  Dumayet 
(“Prévert  et  l’optimisme”,  Poésie  46,  33  [Juin-juillet  1946],  102-104)  le 
poète  de  Paroles  transpose  la  révolution  dans  le  domaine  du  langage.  Il 
proteste  au  nom  d’un  prolétariat  opprimé  lorsqu’il  parle  de  “ceux  qui  ont 
le  pain  quotidien  relativement  hebdomadaire”,  de  “ceux  qui  voudraient 
manger  pour  vivre”  et  de  “ceux  qui  ne  se  sont  pas  baissés  pour  ramasser 
l’épingle”  (P,  20-21).  Il  ne  perd  aucune  occasion  d’écorcher  au  passage  les 
tabous  sociaux  du  genre:  jeunesse  au  front  pur,  respect  dû  aux  cheveux 
blancs,  travail,  famille,  patrie;  et  il  les  prive  de  leurs  majuscules. 

Son  insurrection  contre  les  “bonnes  paroles”  atteint  son  point  culminant 
dans  la  satire  antireligieuse  et  anticléricale.  Les  prêtres,  avec  les  généraux, 
sont  ses  têtes  de  Turc  favorites,  mais  il  poursuit  le  christianisme  jusque 
dans  ses  saints  et  ses  martyrs: 

Ma  petite  lionne 

je  n’aimais  pas  que  tu  me  griffes 

et  je  t’ai  livrée  aux  chrétiens  .  .  .  (H,  63) 

Le  sacrilège  et  le  blasphème  n’épargnent  même  pas  les  Saintes  Ecritures, 
et  la  vie  de  Jésus  est  parodiée  dans  “Souvenirs  de  famille”  (P,  34-36)  d’une 
encre  qui  n’est  pas  celle  des  Soliloques  du  pauvre.  Le  langage  biblique  ne 
trouve  pas  grâce  devant  Prévert.  Ainsi  le  Pape  cite  dans  “Crosse  en  l’air” 
(P,  160)  la  parole  fameuse  “Poussière  tout  n’est  que  poussière  et  tout 
retournera  en  poussière”.  “Tais-toi”  dit  le  veilleur  “tu  parles  comme  un 

aspirateur”.  . 

Reprenant  donc  une  tradition  française  presque  oubliée  depuis  Rabelais, 

Jacques  Prévert  redécouvre  la  valeur  stylistique  du  jeu  de  mot.  Mais  pour 

s  Dans  “Bruits  de  coulisse”  (S,  22),  Prévert  en  vient  même  à  citer  sans  com¬ 
mentaire  des  extraits  de  livres  ou  de  journaux.  Il  a  ainsi  réuni  un  magnifique  sot¬ 
tisier”  où  Paul  Claudel,  Biaise  Pascal  et  François  Mauriac  voisinent  avec  la  com¬ 
tesse  de  Ségur,  Jean  Cocteau  et  le  Maréchal  Pétain. 
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lui,  écrire  décorum :  “décore  homme”;  Amen:  “Ame  haine”;  et  Fais  ce  que 
dois:  “Fesse  queue  doigt” — c’est  plus  qu’un  calembour,  c’est  déjà  une 
confession  de  foi  par  laquelle  il  met  en  évidence  l’inanité  de  certains  con¬ 
cepts.  De  même,  lorsqu’il  systématise  le  lapsus  dans  “Cortège”  et  qu’il 
fait  défiler  devant  nous: 

Une  petit  sœur  du  Bengale  avec  un  tigre  de  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul .  .  . 

Un  membre  de  la  prostate  avec  une  hypertrophie  de  V Académie 

française  .  .  . 

Et  le  général  des  huîtres  avec  un  ouvreur  de  J êsuites  .  .  .  (P,  273-274) 

c’est  toute  une  société  qu’il  vise  à  travers  le  langage  qu’elle  parle. 

Prévert  englobe  dans  le  même  mépris  les  Belles  Lettres  qui  sont  dans  une 
large  mesure  tributaires  de  ce  Beau  Monde.  Les  mots  historiques,  les  lieux 
communs  de  la  grande  poésie  et  jusqu’aux  éléments  mythologiques  de 
notre  patrimoine  gréco-latin  sont  aussi  son  gibier.4  Dans  le  procès  du 
langage  il  serait  étonnant  à  la  vérité  que  le  Beau  Langage  fût  épargné. 
Victor  Hugo,  Baudelaire,  Sully  et  Corneille  laissent  des  plumes  dans  le 
mouvement  initial  du  “Dîner  de  têtes  à  Paris — France” 

Ceux  qui  pieusement 
ceux  qui  copieusement  .  .  . 

ceux  que  leurs  ailes  de  géants  empêchent  de  voler  .  .  . 

ceux  qui  mammellent  de  la  France  .  .  . 

ceux  qui  courent  volent  et  nous  vengent  .  .  .  (P,  7  ff.) 

Pascal  et  La  Fontaine  sont  parmi  ceux  qui  excitent  le  plus  souvent  la  verve 
du  poète,  l’un  parce  qu’il  est  chrétien  et  donc  sent  son  catéchisme,  l’autre 
parce  qu’on  en  farcit  la  tête  des  petits  enfants  modèles.  Mais  il  en  faut 
moins  pour  figurer  à  ce  bizarre  palmarès.  Ainsi  on  soupçonne  vaguement 
que  l’histoire  baroque  du  mendiant  boiteux  et  de  ses  six  petits  chats  affamés 
que  relate  un  des  poèmes  d 'Histoires,  est  surtout  destinée  à  amener  en 
conclusion  cet  “à  peu  près”  contestable  sur  un  vers  fameux  de  Musset: 

Les  chats  les  plus  désespérés  sont  les  chats  du  pied  bot  (H,  103) 


4  Dans  un  livre  intitulé  Contes  pour  enfants  pas  sages  (Paris:  Pré  aux  Clercs,  1947), 
Jacques  Prévert  parodie  le  style  “Conte  de  Perrault”  et  prend  le  contre-pied  de  la 
morale  qu’ils  expriment.  Son  Petit  Poucet,  sur  les  conseils  d’une  Autruche  qui  lui  a 
au  préalable  mangé  ses  petits  cailloux,  renonce  à  retrouver  ses  parents  indignes. 
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Enfin,  il  faut  connaître,  au  moins  de  nom,  le  mythe  de  Sisyphe  et  quelques 
autres  pour  interpréter  “Le  Mythe  des  sous’  offs”  (S,  94)  où  l’on  peut  lire 
des  lignes  de  ce  genre: 

L’ ouvre-boîte  de  Pandore  dans  la  main  d’un  gendarme  .  .  . 

La  tunique  de  Nessus  est  dévorée  aux  mythes  .  .  . 

Jacques  Prévert  crée  donc  une  poésie  nouvelle  qui  se  moque  de  la  poésie. 
Mais  l’apparent  manque  de  sérieux  d’une  telle  conception  ne  doit  pas  nous 
faire  sous-estimer  la  solidité  de  ses  réussites.  La  technique  de  Prévert  a 
déjà  impressionné  par  sa  sûreté  plus  d’un  critique.  De  son  stage  surréaliste 
en  1925-1930,  le  poète  a  tiré  une  connaissance  profonde  des  moyens  poé¬ 
tiques  savants,  nous  rappelle  Georges  Bataille  (“De  l’âge  de  pierre  à 
Jacques  Prévert”,  Critique  Nos.  4-5,  août-septembre  1946).  Et  Raymond 
Queneau  (“Jacques  Prévert.  Le  bon  génie”,  Revue  de  Paris,  juin  1951) 
explique  le  succès  remporté  par  l’auteur  de  Paroles  dans  les  années  1940- 
1950,  en  le  rapprochant  en  ces  termes  d’un  autre  écrivain  célèbre  de  la 
même  période,  Jean-Paul  Sartre:  “c’est  dans  leur  langage  même  qu’il  faut 
voir  leurs  affinités.  Sans  être  des  adeptes  avoués  du  langage  parlé,  ils  ont 
profité  du  cassage  de  la  syntaxe,  de  sa  désarticulation,  commencés  par 
Max  Jacob,  continués  par  Aragon  et  achevés  par  Céline”.5 

Avant  de  porter  des  jugements  aussi  péremptoires,  il  est  bon  de  noter 
que  Prévert  n’hésite  pas  à  utiliser  les  figures  de  rhétorique  les  plus  éprouvées 
voire  les  plus  classiques  telles  que  les  images,  les  symboles  et  les  allégories. 
Son  art  consiste  même  souvent  à  réconcilier  certains  procédés  stylistiques 
(classiques  aussi  bien  que  surréalistes)  avec  un  public  du  XXème  siècle 
de  culture  moyenne.  Il  y  a  une  rhétorique  prévertienne  qui  combine  l’apos¬ 
trophe,  l’invective,  l’allusion  et  le  sarcasme  au  bagout  des  camelots  qui 
débitent  d’une  seule  haleine  leurs  boniments — d’où  l’absence  de  ponctua¬ 
tion  à  peu  près  générale  dans  ses  poèmes.  Il  y  a  aussi  une  prosodie  préver¬ 
tienne  qui  ne  s’encombre  pas  de  vers,  de  rimes  ou  de  strophes  mais  qui  se 
fonde  sur  la  répétition:  ainsi  les  exclamations  qui  martellent  le  poème 
“Chasse  à  l’enfant”  (“Bandit!  Voyou!  Voleur!  Chenapan!  P,  101-102)  ou 
le  leit-motiv  lancinant  de  “Barbara”  (“rappelle-toi  Barbara”  P,  101-102). 
Enfin  et  surtout  il  y  a  un  mouvement  prévertien  qui  procède  sur  des  thèmes 
à  variations  ou  se  déroule  en  litanies  dans  lesquelles  les  premières  syllabes 
de  chaque  ligne  tiennent  lieu  de  rimes  (le  Dîner  de  tète:  “ceux  qui  .  .  .  ceux 
qui  ...  P,  7  ff;  Fête  foraine  “Heureux  .  .  .  Heureux  ...”  P,  222). 

6  Queneau  poursuit  en  comparant  l’emploi  que  fait  Sartre  du  ‘  monologue 
intérieur”  avec  la  “parole  automatique”  chez  Prévert.  Il  cite  un  passage  du  Sursis 
(p.  97,  1.  24-30)  qui  serait  un  véritable  “à  la  manière  de”  Prévert. 
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Mais  si  les  écrits  de  Prévert  sont  de  la  poésie  et  non  de  la  prose  c  est 
principalement  à  une  certaine  unité  interne  du  morceau  qu  ils  le  doivent. 
Cette  unité  peut  tenir  simplement  à  deux  ou  trois  “mots  clefs”  qui  dans 
le  poème  fixent  les  arabesques  décrites  par  l’imagination  du  poète.  C  est 
aussi  parfois  l’unité  du  ton  et  la  simplicité  meme  du  sujet  qui  font  du  mor¬ 
ceau  un  poème  comme  dans  “Déjeuner  du  matin”  (P,  176-177).  Enfin 
l’allure  improvisée  du  texte  lui  confère  souvent  ce  charme  poétique  qui 
manque  à  des  compositions  plus  concertées.  Seulement  la  libre  inspiration 
de  Prévert  ne  s’égare  jamais,  d’une  part  parce  qu’elle  s’alimente  dans  le 
concret  et,  d’autre  part,  parce  qu’elle  ne  fait  jamais  sortir  le  langage  de  son 
acception  ordinaire.  Le  sujet  lui  dicte  le  mouvement  à  suivre.  Aussi  cer¬ 
tains  passages  sont-ils  entièrement  calqués  sur  ces  patrons  stylistiques  qui 
constituent  les  modes  d’expression  les  plus  ordinaires  dans  la  vie  moderne, 
et  que  Prévert  préfère  au  moule  prosodique  uniforme  des  poèmes  à  forme 
fixe: 

—le  mode  d’emploi  avec  ses  infinitifs: 

Peindre  d’abord  une  cage  .  .  . 

placer  ensuite  la  toile  contre  un  arbre  .  .  . 

se  cacher  derrière  l’arbre  .  .  . 

(“Portrait  de  l’oiseau,”  P,  184) 

—le  décors  d’une  pièce  de  théâtre  et  son  énumération  d’accessoires: 

La  porte  que  quelqu’un  a  ouverte 
La  porte  que  quelqu’un  a  refermée 
La  chaise  où  quelqu’un  s’est  assis  .  .  . 

(“Le  Message,”  P,  221) 

— l’inventaire  de  salle  des  ventes: 

Une  pierre 
deux  maisons 
trois  ruines 
quatre  fossoyeurs 
un  jardin 
des  fleurs 

un  raton  laveur  .  .  .  (“Inventaire,”  P,  240-243) 

— le  catalogue  d’exposition  de  peinture: 

Tous  les  yeux  d’une  femme  joués  sur  le  même  tableau 
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Les  traits  de  l’être  aimé  traqué  par  le  destin 

sous  la  fleur  immobile  d’un  sordide  papier  peint 
L’herbe  blanche  du  meurtre  dans  une  forêt  de  chaises  .  .  . 

(“Lanterne  magique  de  Picasso,”  (P,  282-289) 

— l ’appel  téléphonique: 

Allô  allô 

J’ai  demandé  Dieu  le  Père  zéro  zéro  zéro 
Allons  bon  pas  libre  .  .  . 

(C’est  un  Suisse  ivre  qui  appelle  à  la  justice  divine  en  criant  dans  une 
Eglise,  S,  246-249) 

— l’allocution  radiophonique: 

Allô  allô  Radio-Séville 

Allô  allô  Radio-Charnier  .  .  .  (P,  152-153) 

— le  slogan  publicitaire  ou  le  mot  d’ordre  politique: 

Enlisés  dans  leurs  champs  êlysêes  .  .  .  (P,  78) 

Rome  l’unique  objet  de  mon  ressentiment .  .  . 

(c’est  un  veilleur  de  nuit  athée  qui  parle  de  la  papauté  P,  131  et  141) 

Le  monde  mental  ment  monumentalement ...  (P,  255) 

Mangez  vos  sandwiches  hommes  riches  ...  (H,  54-57) 

—le  scénario  de  film  qui  n’apparaît  qu’une  fois  (en  miniature)  dans  Paroles 
avec  “L’Accent  grave”  (P,  68-69)  mais  qui  devient  d’un  emploi  constant 
dans  Spectacle  (“La  Tour,”  S,  59  ff.,  “Le  Retour  à  la  maison,”  S,  76  ff., 
“La  Bataille  de  Fontenoy,”  S,  143  ff.,  etc.  .  .  .) 

L’emploi  de  tels  procédés  constitue  chez  Prévert  un  effort  conscient 
pour  intégrer  à  sa  poésie  la  vie  ordinaire  des  hommes  d’aujourd’hui.  Il 
cherche  à  échapper  par  tous  les  moyens  à  l’esthétique  traditionnelle,  au 
style  pompier  qu’il  abhorre  par  dessus  tout. 

L’effort  humain 

n’est  pas  ce  beau  jeune  homme  souriant 

debout  sur  sa  jambe  en  plâtre  .  .  . 

l’effort  humain  porte  un  bandage  herniaire 

et  les  cicatrices  des  combats 

livrés  par  la  classe  ouvrière  ...  (P,  113  ff.) 
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Il  faut  cependant  se  garder  de  croire  que  Prévert  se  conforme  toujours  à 
ce  parti  pris  prosaïque.  Le  véritable  visage  du  poète  n’apparait  que  par 
instant,  lorsqu’il  oublie  un  peu  cette  attitude  d’ironie  systématique  qui 
n’est  au  fond  que  le  déguisement  qu’il  donne  à  sa  sensibilité.  Par  une 
étrange  pudeur,  le  poète  cherche  à  cacher  sous  sa  gouaille  un  génie  essen¬ 
tiellement  lyrique.  Il  n’est,  pour  s’en  persuader,  que  de  relire  l’inoubliable 
“Barbara”  ou  le  pathétique  poème  “Cet  Amour”  (P,  237  et  166).  Mais 
qu’on  réfléchisse  aussi  à  la  mystérieuse  partialité  que  ce  censeur  impitoyable 
du  langage  manifeste  en  faveur  de  certains  mots.  Rien  contre  l’amour, 
contre  les  serments  ridicules  qu’échangent  les  amoureux.  Rien  contre 
l’idéalisme  naïf  des  hommes  qui  livrent  le  combat  absurde  pour  la  liberté 
et  pour  la  justice.  Rien  contre  le  Soleil,  la  Lune,  les  étoiles,  contre  Paris,  la 
Seine  et  les  rues  des  quartiers  populaires,  contre  les  chevaux,  les  oiseaux 
et  les  escargots.  Au  contraire,  c’est  avec  attendrissement  que  Prévert 
évoque  ces  personnages  familiers  de  son  univers.  La  partie  humoristique  et 
satirique  de  son  œuvre  n’est  ainsi  qu’un  immense  paravent  derrière  lequel 
il  dissimule  ses  véritables  trésors.  Tel,  cet  hymne  d’amour  que  chante  pour 
“la  Misère”  “Chariot  le  Téméraire  dit  la  Fuite  dit  Perd  son  Temps”: 

Rappelle-toi  je  t’appelais  Miraculeuse 

parce  que  tu  habitais  au  sixième 

sur  la  Cour  des  Miracles 

près  du  lit  il  y  avait  des  jacinthes  bleues 

et  jamais  je  n’ai  oublié 

une  seule  boucle  de  tes  cheveux 

Rappelle-toi  je  t’appelais  Frileuse  .  .  .6 

{H,  27-33) 

Tel  aussi  cet  hymne  épique  à  la  liberté  espagnole  qu’entonne  l’hirondelle  à 
la  fin  de  “La  Crosse  en  l’air”: 

Et  j’ai  revu  celle  qui  était  si  belle 

la  folie  fille  du  printemps 

elle  était  debout  au  milieu  de  l’hiver 

elle  tenait  à  la  main  une  cartouche  de  dynamite 

ses  espadrilles  prenaient  l’eau 

le  soleil  qu’elle  portait  sur  l’oreille 

était  d’un  rouge  éclatant 

c’était  la  fleur  de  la  guerre  civile 

la  fleur  vivante  comme  un  sourire 

la  fleur  rouge  de  la  liberté  .  .  .  (P,  164-165) 

«Le  même  leit-motiv:  “Rappelle-toi”  se  trouve  déjà  dans  Barbara  (P,  237).  Le 
lyrisme  de  Prévert  évoque  le  souvenir  de  l’amour  plus  souvent  que  l’amour  lui-même. 
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Pour  Prévert,  il  est  des  sujets  sur  lesquels  on  ne  plaisante  pas,  et  le 
langage  le  plus  banal  acquiert  alors  un  authentique  prestige  poétique. 

Il  faut  le  reconnaître,  ce  n’est  pas  cette  partie  de  son  œuvre  qui  a  le  plus 
contribué  à  son  succès.  On  a  préféré  le  Pré  vert  anarchiste  et  terroriste  “en 
paroles”;  on  n’a  pas  voulu  voir  que  les  bombes  qu’il  jetait  sur  les  mots 
voulaient  aussi  atteindre  les  institutions  et  les  conventions.  Voilà  pour¬ 
quoi  la  bourgeoisie  française  n’a  guère  hésité  à  l’adopter  pour  son  poète 
favori,  après  la  Libération.  Ce  ne  sont  pas  les  prolétaires,  les  clochards  et 
les  midinettes  qui  ont  assuré  à  Paroles  des  tirages  exceptionnels  et  ré¬ 
munérateurs:  ce  sont  surtout  les  bourgeois  eux-mêmes,  les  bien-pensants, 
les  snobs,  les  forts  en  thème  de  l’Ecole  Normale,  voire  les  gens  de  lettres, 
les  étudiants  catholiques  et  les  jeunes  élèves  officiers,  tous  ceux  que  Prévert 
tient  en  particulière  abomination.  C’est  à  eux  qu’il  dédie  sans  doute  ce 
poème  méprisant  de  Spectacle  intitulé  “Pour  rire  en  société”  ( S ,  118): 

Le  dompteur  a  mis  sa  tête 
dans  la  gueule  du  lion 
moi 

j’ai  mis  seulement  deux  doigts 

dans  le  gosier  du  Beau  monde 

Et  il  n’a  pas  eu  le  temps 

de  me  mordre 

Tout  simplement 

il  a  vomi  en  hurlant 

un  peu  de  cette  bile  d’or 

à  laquelle  il  tient  tant 

Pour  réussir  ce  tour 

utile  et  amusant 

se  laver  les  doigts 

soigneusement 

dans  une  pinte  de  bon  sang 

Chacun  son  cirque. 
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Conseils  pratiques  pour  l’enseignement  de 
l’anglais1 

par  l’Inspecteur  General  Georges  Roger 

T  JT?  BUT  POURSUIVI  par  l’enseignement  des  langues  vivantes  dans 
nos  établissements  secondaires  doit— sous  peine  de  décourager  élèves  et 
professeurs— être  limité  à  l’acquisition  de  connaissances  relativement 
simples  mais  solides.  Ce  qu’il  faut  c’est  qu’a  la  fin  de  ses  etudes,  1  eleve  soit 
capable  de  comprendre  aisément  un  texte  de  difficulté  moyenne  et  de 
s’exprimer  correctement,  et  sans  trop  de  peine,  en  langue  étrangère,  dans 
les  limites  de  son  vocabulaire  de  base. 

Nous  utiliserons  donc  la  méthode  directe  ou  active,  seule  vraiment 
vivante  et  efficace,  en  nous  inspirant  toujours  des  principes  suivants: 
“Simplicité  et  Modestie”— “Faire  peu  mais  faire  bien”.  Ce  qui  n’implique 
pas,  loin  de  là,  que  l’enseignement  de  culture  soit  abandonné  pour  autant, 
mais  au  lieu  de  l’appuyer,  comme  c’est  trop  souvent  le  cas,  sur  des  fonda¬ 
tions  vacillantes,  nous  prendrons  soin  qu’il  s’édifie  sur  une  forte  connais¬ 
sance  de  la  langue  (vocabulaire  de  base  et  grammaire). 

On  apportera  dans  l’utilisation  des  ouvrages  scolaires  le  même  souci  de 
limitation.  La  plupart  des  manuels  sont  trop  riches  et  dépassent  la  capacité 
des  élèves,  même  les  mieux  doués.  On  se  gardera  de  sacrifier  la  qualité  à  la 
quantité.  Sans  doute,  dans  les  petites  classes,  le  professeur  aura-t-il  avan¬ 
tage  à  suivre  la  progression  proposée  par  l’auteur,  mais  dès  qu’il  le  pourra 
sans  danger,  il  n’hésitera  pas  à  élaguer  les  manuels  trop  touffus.  Il  cir¬ 
conscrira  le  domaine  à  explorer,  et  dosera  la  difficulté  du  texte  selon  la 
force  de  ses  élèves.  Le  même  travail  de  choix  est  recommandé  lorsque,  dans 
les  grandes  classes,  on  désirera  donner  aux  élèves  un  aperçu  d’une  œuvre 
complète  (par  exemple  une  tragédie  de  Shakespeare).  Dans  ce  cas,  il 
vaudra  mieux  expliquer  à  fond  quelques  scènes  essentielles  que  de  tenter  de 
parcourir  la  pièce  entière.  D’autant  plus  que,  en  s’attardant  à  telle  ou  telle 

1  This  article  is  Brochure  109  EP/SD.  Published  in  mimeographed  form  at  the 
Centre  de  Documentation  Pédagogique,  it  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers  of 
English  in  France  as  a  supplement  to  the  Instructions  générales  pour  l’enseignement 
des  langues  vivantes  which  is  published  by  the  Direction  de  l’Enseignement  du  Second 
Degré  (Ministère  de  l’Education  Nationale)  at  the  Centre  National  de  Documenta¬ 
tion  Pédagogique  as  Brochure  102  EP/SD. 

In  addition  to  throwing  light  upon  the  way  FLs  are  taught  in  France,  we  believe  it 
will  give  our  readers  many  practical  suggestions  which  they  may  be  able  to  use  in 
their  own  classes. 
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pièce  de  Shakespeare,  on  risque  de  n’enseigner  aux  élèves  qu’un  vocabulaire 
archaïque  ou  trop  poétique.  C’est  volontairement  que  les  programmes 
(J.  O.  du  17  avril  1942)  ont  réduit  la  liste  des  ouvrages  in  extenso  pour 
assurer  une  plus  large  place  aux  morceaux  choisis.  Il  sera  toujours  pos¬ 
sible  d’inviter  les  élèves  à  compléter  l’examen  approfondi  des  passages 
retenus,  et  qu’on  aura  reliés  entre  eux  oralement  par  de  courts  résumés, 
au  moyen  de  bonnes  traductions  (par  exemple  celles  de  la  Collection 
Montaigne,  de  l’Edition  de  Cluny  des  œuvres  de  Shakespeare,  etc.  .  .  .) 
dont  l’usage  en  classe  sera  naturellement  interdit,  ou  de  lectures  rapides 
faites  à  la  maison  et  contrôlées  en  classe. 

On  n’oubliera  jamais  que  l’enseignement  des  langues  vivantes  doit  être 
à  la  fois  actif  et  collectif. 

1°  Il  est  actif  en  ce  sens  qu’il  est  indispensable  que  le  professeur  paye  de 
sa  personne.  Il  faut  qu’il  se  donne  tout  entier  à  sa  classe  et  ne  ménage  pas 
sa  peine.  Il  utilise  à  bon  escient  le  tableau  noir  (dessins  simples,  bonshommes 
en  fil  de  fer,  etc.  .  .),  les  tableaux  muraux,  les  schémas,  voire,  avec  dis¬ 
crétion,  le  phonographe  (Voir  Instructions  ministérielles,  1902,  1925, 
1938,  1950). 2  II  se  garde  de  rester  assis  pendant  toute  l’heure  et  passe 
entre  les  bancs  pour  s’assurer  du  travail  et  de  l’attention  des  élèves  et  pour 
vérifier  la  tenue  des  cahiers. 

2°  Mais  il  n’est  pas  bon  que  le  professeur  soit  seul  à  travailler.  Une 
classe  qui  dégénère  en  un  fastidieux  monologue  est  une  classe  manquée. 
Pour  être  efficace,  l’enseignement  doit  stimuler  l’ensemble  du  groupe.  Tous 
les  élèves  doivent  participer  à  la  recherche  car,  la  pédagogie  le  constate, 
on  ne  sait  vraiment  bien  que  ce  qu’on  a  découvert  soi-même.  Le  maître 
encouragera  les  timides.  Il  s’assurera,  dès  le  début  et  au  cours  de  l’explica¬ 
tion,  qu’il  est  bien  suivi  de  tous.  Il  procédera  toujours,  selon  l’excellente 
méthode  de  Socrate,  par  questions  soigneusement  graduées  et  adressées  au 
groupe  entier.  Il  ne  désignera  nommément  un  élève  qu’au  dernier  moment. 
Si  l’élève  choisi  ne  peut  répondre,  il  ne  s’acharnera  pas  sur  lui  et  passera  à 
un  second,  quitte  à  revenir  au  premier  quelques  minutes  plus  tard.  La 
notation,  à  haute  voix  et  en  langue  étrangère,  des  interrogations,  si  brèves 
soient-elles,  permettra  de  maintenir  entre  tous  les  élèves  une  vive  émulation 
et  leur  assurera,  en  même  temps,  le  maniement  correct  des  chiffres.  A  la 
place  de  la  composition  orale  on  pourra  faire  une  moyenne  de  ces  nom¬ 
breuses  notes  données  au  cours  du  trimestre.  Ce  système  a  l’avantage 
d’éviter  qu’un  élève  dont  le  travail  n’a  pas  été  soutenu  obtienne  une  bonne 
place  en  composition,  grâce  uniquement  à  son  esprit  vif  ou  à  sa  chance, 
et  permet  inversement  de  récompenser  les  élèves  sérieux  et  réguliers. 

2  Cette  dernière  brochure,  que  tout  professeur  de  langue  vivante  doit  posséder, 
est  en  vente  au  Service  des  Publications  de  l’Education  Nationale,  13  rue  du  Four, 
Paris  VIe. 
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Une  classe  ainsi  conduite  donne  l’impression  d’un  tout  cohérent  où 
maîtres  et  élèves  collaborent  dans  le  même  effort  et  dans  le  même  but. 

SCHEMA  D’UNE  CLASSE 

Il  est  impossible  de  donner  un  schéma  unique  qui  pourrait  convenir 
indistinctement  à  toutes  les  classes,  et  il  est  bien  évident  que  l’enseigne¬ 
ment  des  langues  vivantes  doit  savoir  avant  tout  s’adapter  aux  circon¬ 
stances  journalières  et  à  la  force  des  élèves.  Une  classe  de  seconde  ne  se 
conduit  pas  exactement  comme  une  classe  de  cinquième.  Le  principe 
directeur  doit  être  le  souci  de  variété  et  la  volonté  constante  de  ne  jamais 
fatiguer  exagérément  l’élève.  Il  serait  donc  absurde  de  prendre  le  schéma 
ci-après  pour  un  cadre  formel,  ou  l’on  devrait  mouler  toutes  les  leçons.  Les 
indications  de  temps,  en  particulier,  n’ont  rien  d’étroit  ni  de  rigide,  elles 
visent  seulement  à  marquer  entre  les  divers  exercices  des  proportions  ap¬ 
proximatives. 

I.  Exercices  pratiques  de  phonétique  (Durée  2  à  3  minutes) 

Il  n’est  pas  question  ici  de  phonétique  théorique.  S’il  est  souhaitable  que 
le  professeur  connaisse  les  termes  scientifiques,  il  est  inutile  d’en  charger 
la  mémoire  des  élèves.  Il  s’agit  uniquement  de  phonétique  pratique, 
d’exercices  de  prononciation;  on  montrera,  par  exemple,  grâce  à  des 
gravures  ou  à  des  schémas,  comment  placer  les  organes  de  la  bouche  pour 
prononcer  tel  son  propre  à  la  langue  étudiée  ( th  anglais,  ch  allemand, 
etc.  .  .).  Ici  encore,  il  faut  savoir  se  borner  et  étudier,  dans  les  petites 
classes,  un  ou  deux  sons  par  séance,  sous  forme  d’une  liste  de  quelques  mots 
où  ils  apparaissent;  le  maître  les  lit  en  articulant  soigneusement  et  les 
fait  ensuite  répéter  d’abord  collectivement,  puis  individuellement,  par 
quelques  élèves  qui  éprouvent  une  difficulté  particulière.  Aussitôt  que 
possible  on  passera  du  son  isolé  à  des  exercices  d’intonation  qui,  jusqu’à 
présent,  ont  été  trop  négligés.  La  mélodie  de  la  phrase  est  en  effet  plus 
importante  que  le  son  isolé.  Dès  que  l’élève  saura  construire  de  petites 
phrases  et  sera  capable  de  les  comprendre  à  l’audition,  on  choisira  une 
récitation  courte,  quelques  vers  seulement,  qu’il  devra  reproduire  avec 
l’accent  et  le  ton  voulus.  La  prononciation  et  le  goût  se  développeront  ainsi 
de  pair.  Dans  les  grandes  classes,  les  notions  se  compliqueront  peu  à  peu 
et  l’on  étudiera  le  rythme  de  toute  une  strophe  ou  d’un  ensemble  de  strophes, 
grâce  aux  concepts  brièvement  définis  d’iambe,  de  trochée,  de  spondée, 
etc.  Il  suffit  d’indiquer  le  système  de  l’alternance  des  faibles  et  des  fortes 
en  poésie  anglaise  pour  que  tout  soit  clair,  même  dans  un  jeune  cerveau. 
Il  n’est  pas  interdit  de  faire  appel  à  quelques  disques  de  poésie  récitée  ou 
même  mise  en  musique;  mais  il  importe  de  veiller  à  leur  qualité  et  de  ne 
pas  en  abuser. 
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II.  Interrogation  sur  la  leçon  du  jour  (Durée  7  minutes)  (qu’on  pourra 
combiner  avec  les  exercices  précédents) 

Il  est  dangereux  de  prolonger  à  l’excès  l’interrogation  et  l’on  peut  se 
rendre  compte  par  de  brefs  coups  de  sonde  si  la  leçon  est  sue.  L’essentiel 
est  d’interroger  de  nombreux  élèves  (5  à  6  au  minimum).  Pendant  l’inter¬ 
rogation,  tous  les  livres  doivent  être  fermés,  sinon  la  tentation  est  forte, 
pour  un  élève,  même  sérieux,  de  s’occuper  du  manuel  ou  du  cahier,  au 
détriment  de  la  classe.  On  exigera  que  toute  réponse  soit  présentée  dans 
une  phrase  complète;  sans  doute  les  réponses  ainsi  obtenues  sont-elles 
parfois  factices  (on  ne  parle  pas  toujours,  dans  la  vie,  par  phrases  entières) 
mais  elles  ont  l’avantage  d’entraîner  l’élève  à  la  conversation.  On  ne  craindra 
pas  de  faire  répéter  la  question,  surtout  par  les  élèves  faibles. 

En  ce  qui  concerne  la  matière  et  la  forme,  les  interrogations  peuvent  être 
de  nature  diverse.  Ce  sont  des  interrogations  de  grammaire  qui,  surtout 
dans  les  petites  classes,  seront  conduites  en  français,  ou  bien  de  courtes 
poésies  (quatre  à  huit  vers  chaque  fois)  qui  permettront  de  contrôler  la 
prononciation  des  élèves  sans  exiger  de  leur  mémoire  un  effort  excessif,  ou 
encore,  le  plus  souvent,  des  réponses  à  des  questions  posées  sur  les  textes 
de  prose  étudiés  au  cours  des  séances  précédentes.  Il  ne  faut  jamais  craindre 
de  faire  apprendre  par  cœur  et  le  reproche  de  psittacisme  lui-même  ne  doit 
pas  faire  reculer  le  professeur.  C’est  avant  tout  par  la  répétition  mécanique 
que  nous  avons  appris  notre  langue  maternelle  et  toute  langue  étrangère 
pénètre  dans  l’esprit  de  manière  analogue.  On  fera  donc  assimiler  sans  in¬ 
convénient  des  textes  corrects  en  prose,  quitte  à  rompre  ensuite  le  méca¬ 
nisme  en  posant  sur  ces  textes  des  questions  nouvelles  auxquelles  l’élève 
devra  s’adapter  et  répondre  par  ses  propres  moyens.  Si  l’on  a,  par  exemple, 
fait  apprendre  par  cœur  un  monologue,  on  le  fera  transformer  en  dialogue 
et  inversement.  On  aura  détruit  de  cette  façon  le  caractère  formel  de 
l’enseignement  et  rétabli  l’équilibre  entre  l’automatisme  de  base  et  la 
réflexion  nécessaire  de  chacun. 

III.  Lecture  expliquée  d’un  texte  (Durée:  30  minutes) 

C’est  l’exercice  essentiel  de  la  classe,  celui  où  l’attention  et  l’intérêt  des 
élèves  doivent  être  stimulés  au  maximum.  On  se  gardera  bien,  en  principe, 
de  donner  le  texte  à  préparer  à  l’avance.  La  préparation  est,  en  effet,  une 
sorte  de  contamination  de  l’enseignement  des  langues  vivantes  par  le  latin. 
Du  jour  où  l’on  n’a  plus  parlé  “latin”,  il  a  fallu  s’aider  du  dictionnaire  et 
l’élève  qui  “prépare”  dépense  son  effort  en  un  mauvais  travail  de  traduc¬ 
tion.  Pour  le  professeur,  la  préparation  n’est  souvent  qu’une  forme  d’abdi¬ 
cation:  il  attend  que  l’élève  lui  apporte  une  besogne  toute  faite,  qu’il 
n’aura  plus  qu’à  mettre  au  point.  C’est  le  contraire  d’un  enseignement 
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propre  à  stimuler  l’activité  féconde.  On  devra  donc,  le  plus  possible,  inter¬ 
dire  le  dictionnaire  en  s’y  substituant. 

Le  professeur  choisit  un  texte  susceptible  d’être  étudié  largement  dans 
les  trente  minutes  qu’il  s’est  fixées,  et  ne  commence  qu’après  être  certain 
que  tous  les  élèves  suivent. 

a)  Avant  de  faire  ouvrir  les  livres,  il  aura  presque  toujours  avantage  à 
expliquer,  de  la  manière  la  plus  vivante  et  la  plus  concrète  possible  en  se 
servant  de  tableaux  muraux  ou  de  dessins  très  simples — les  mots  inconnus 
ou  mal  connus  du  texte.  Selon  le  cas,  il  s’efforcera  de  grouper  les  termes 
nouveaux  autour  d’un  ou  plusieurs  centres  d’intérêt  de  son  invention  ou, 
au  contraire,  il  les  présentera  en  liaison  directe  avec  le  contenu  schématique 
du  passage.  De  toute  façon  il  conviendra  toujours  de  procéder  par  ques¬ 
tions,  afin  de  vérifier  l’efficacité  des  explications  et  d’assurer,  en  même 
temps,  l’assimilation  du  vocabulaire  essentiel  par  son  réemploi  immédiat 
et  abondant. 

b)  Après  ce  premier  “défrichement”  auquel  naturellement  doit  par¬ 
ticiper  toute  la  classe,  on  fera  ouvrir  les  livres  et  le  professeur  procédera  à 
une  première  lecture  très  soignée. 

Cette  lecture  doit  être  elle-même  une  sorte  d’explication.  Sans  craindre 
de  passer  pour  un  acteur  le  maître  utilisera  toutes  les  ressources  d’expres¬ 
sion  dont  il  est  capable.  Il  pensera  également  qu’une  lecture  faite  d’un  seul 
trait  fatiguerait  l’élève  si  le  texte  est  long,  et  il  ne  lira  que  deux  à  trois 
lignes  à  la  fois  pour  les  petits,  un  paragraphe  pour  les  grands. 

c)  Elucidation  du  sens  littéral.  Le  professeur  reprend  ensuite  l’examen 
attentif  des  détails.  Il  amène  les  élèves,  en  les  questionnant,  à  “découvrir” 
eux-mêmes  le  sens  exact  et  les  nuances  du  passage.  Dans  cette  nouvelle 
exploration,  il  néglige  tout  ce  qui  est  étranger  au  texte.  Il  laisse  de  côté  les 
caractères  purement  grammaticaux,  psychologiques,  littéraires  ou  his¬ 
toriques  du  passage,  mais  dégage  cependant,  en  cours  de  route,  les  éléments 
essentiels  du  commentaire  (le  schéma). 

d)  Commentaire  humain,  littéraire  et  moral.  Le  professeur  s’ingénie  en¬ 
suite  à  mettre  en  valeur  les  qualités  du  texte  dont  les  difficultés  extérieures 
sont  désormais  éclaircies.  L’erreur  qu’il  convient  d’éviter  ici  est  de  faire  un 
cours  d’histoire  littéraire;  quelques  renseignements  précis  sur  l’auteur 
suffisent.  On  se  gardera  d’autre  part  de  donner  soi-même  le  commentaire 
du  texte.  Il  s’agit  d’habituer  les  élèves  à  “observer”  et  à  donner  honnête¬ 
ment  leur  opinion  sur  ce  qu’ils  ont  découvert.  On  y  arrive  facilement  en  leur 
posant  quelques  questions  appropriées,  et  cela  est  possible  dès  la  sixième 
On  s’attachera  ensuite  à  souligner  les  idées  essentielles  du  passage  et  à  faire 
exprimer  dans  la  langue  étrangère  les  souvenirs  et  réflexions  qu’il  suscite. 

e)  Traduction.  La  traduction,  dans  presque  tous  les  cas  indispensable, 
viendra  donc  après  le  commentaire  et  sera  collective.  Toute  la  classe  y 
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participe.  Chaque  élève  traduit  une  phrase  et  le  professeur  veille  à  la  cor¬ 
rection  du  français  qu’on  lui  propose.  Sans  se  contenter  d’à  peu  près,  il 
contraint  l’enfant  à  chercher  le  mot  juste  et  la  tournure  naturelle.  Puis  il 
donne  sa  propre  traduction  et  accepte,  au  besoin,  une  discussion  sur  cer¬ 
tains  points. 

f)  Lecture  du  texte  par  les  élèves.  Enfin  le  texte,  dûment  expliqué  et 
traduit,  sera  lu  par  les  élèves  à  raison  d’une  phrase  pour  chacun.  C’est 
seulement  après  le  commentaire  et  la  traduction  qu’ils  sont  capables  de  le 
saisir  avec  toutes  ses  nuances  et  d’en  goûter  le  charme.  La  lecture  prend,  à 
ce  moment  de  la  classe,  tout  son  sens.  Après  avoir  dissocié  la  pensée  de 
l’auteur,  on  lui  restitue  son  intégrité  et  sa  beauté  formelle. 

g)  Notes.  Les  élèves  transcriront  alors  sur  leur  cahier  des  notes  peu 
abondantes  ;  quelques  phrases-type  (4  ou  5)  inscrites  par  le  professeur  au 
tableau  au  cours  de  l’explication.  Jusqu’alors,  s’il  ne  s’agit  pas  d’une  grande 
classe  où  il  convient  de  laisser  à  chacun  une  certaine  liberté,  les  cahiers 
n’auront  pas  été  ouverts.  Il  y  a,  en  effet,  de  graves  inconvénients  à  laisser 
les  élèves  écrire  en  cours  d’explication.  Il  en  résulte  un  flottement  qui  nuit 
à  l’attention  générale.  On  a  toute  intérêt  à  grouper  la  prise  des  notes  en  fin 
d’explication.  C’est  d’ailleurs  le  moment  pour  le  professeur  de  passer 
dans  les  rangs,  muni  d’un  crayon  rouge,  et  de  vérifier  la  tenue  des  cahiers. 
Il  peut,  au  besoin,  laisser  trace  de  son  passage  en  signant  et  notant  les 
exercices. 


IV.  Etude  de  la  grammaire  (Durée  7  minutes) 

Il  importe  de  donner  à  la  grammaire  une  place  suffisante  et  de  ne  pas 
sous-estimer  son  rôle  de  servante  indispensable.  Mais  on  se  gardera  de 
mêler  son  étude  au  commentaire  humain  du  texte.  Il  vaut  mieux  se  réserver, 
à  la  fin  de  l’heure  (ou,  dans  certains  cas,  au  début)  quelques  minutes 
pendant  lesquelles  on  bornera  son  effort  à  l’explication  des  règles  gram¬ 
maticales.  Celle-ci  se  fera  d’ailleurs  en  français  pour  détendre  les  élèves  et 
gagner  du  temps.  Dans  les  petites  classes,  on  aura  avantage  à  suivre  pour 
cette  étude  la  gradation  du  manuel  utilisé.  Plus  tard,  on  procédera  à  des 
remarques  sur  le  texte  lu.  Le  professeur  inscrit  par  exemple  au  tableau  la 
phrase-type,  puis  demande  à  la  classe  de  trouver  la  règle;  la  règle  formulée, 
on  invite  les  élèves  à  l’appliquer  dans  d’autres  phrases,  et  l’on  inscrit, 
comme  second  exemple,  la  meilleure  des  réponses,  ce  qui  est  encore  un 
moyen  de  créer  de  l’émulation.  D’autres  fois,  on  peut  faire  l’exercice  in¬ 
verse  et  réviser  à  propos  d’un  texte  l’application  d’une  règle  étudiée 
précédemment. 

Remarquons  que  cette  dernière  partie  de  la  séance  peut  être  consacrée 
à  d’autres  exercices:  courtes  dictées  dans  les  classes  élémentaires  ou  correc¬ 
tion  d’exercices  écrits  (voir  ci-après). 
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TRAVAIL  ECRIT  DES  ELEVES 

Le  travail  écrit  proposé  aux  élèves  consistera  en  exercices  de  diverse 
nature;  mais  il  est  bien  entendu  que  la  préparation  est  un  mauvais  type 
de  travail  qui  “tue”  l’intérêt  du  texte.  En  classe,  l’élève  croit  avoir  compris 
et  n’écoute  plus.  On  s’abstiendra  donc  d’indiquer  à  l’avance  les  textes  qu’on 
se  propose  d’étudier. 

Le  travail  à  la  maison  pourra  comporter  des  versions  (10  à  15  lignes)  qui 
seront  “préparées”  en  classe  par  une  explication  en  langue  étrangère.  On 
évitera  l’usage  du  dictionnaire  et  les  élèves  auront  simplement  à  mettre 
ensuite  le  texte  en  français.  On  pourra  également  accompagner  la  version 
de  questions  destinées  à  faire  réfléchir  sur  certains  détails  (forme  et  fond). 
Elles  pourront  constituer  un  exercice  distinct. 

Les  thèmes,  peu  étendus,  seront  pris  dans  un  recueil  ou  composés  par  le 
professeur  lui-même  avec  le  vocabulaire  étudié.  C’est  un  exercice  de 
première  utilité,  mais  il  faut  éviter  de  le  choisir  trop  difficile.  Les  nuances 
d’un  texte  littéraire  sont  trop  délicates  pour  être  rendues  dans  le  vocabu¬ 
laire  simple  que  possède  l’élève;  on  lui  préférera  donc  le  plus  souvent  le 
thème  d’imitation. 

Les  narrations  seront  proposées  sur  des  sujets  simples  et  précis  empruntés 
à  la  vie  journalière  ou  suggérés  par  les  lectures  faites  en  classe  et  préparés 
au  cours  d’un  entretien  préalable.  Il  faut  bannir  les  dissertations  “lit¬ 
téraires”  ambitieuses  (par  exemple  sur  le  caractère  de  tel  ou  tel  personnage 
dramatique)  et  rester  près  de  la  vie.  La  forme  de  la  lettre,  si  proche  du 
concret,  sera  largement  employée  puisqu’elle  peut  être  un  jour  utile  à  tous 
et  on  habituera  l’élève  à  manier  les  formules  de  politesse  en  usage  dans  les 
pays  dont  il  étudie  la  langue. 

Notre  grand  souci  sera  avant  tout  de  rester  modestes,  simples  et  concrets. 
Le  maître  n’omettra  jamais  de  dicter  un  canevas  en  langue  étrangère.  La 
correction  de  ces  narrations  devra  conserver  un  caractère  collectif  et  ne 
prendra  jamais  plus  d’une  trentaine  de  minutes.  Le  plan  proposé  à  titre 
d’exemple  figurera  dans  le  cahier  de  textes  et  dans  les  cahiers  individuels. 

Le  professeur  veillera  de  près  à  la  tenue  des  cahiers  où  les  élèves  reco¬ 
pieront  les  explications  inscrites  au  tableau.  Les  listes  de  mots  en  seront 
bannies  et  on  fera  copier  des  phrases  entières  plutôt  que  des  vocables 
isolés.  Les  cahiers  devront  être  d’une  propreté  impeccable,  présenter  une 
marge  suffisante  et  séparer  nettement  les  exercices.  Les  mêmes  recom¬ 
mandations  s’appliquent  aussi  à  la  présentation  des  copies.  Ces  questions 
de  détails  matériels  sont  très  importantes.  Il  faut  habituer  l’élève  au 
travail  bien  fait  et  au  respect  de  soi-même. 

CONSEILS  AUX  PROFESSEURS 

Le  professeur  aura  intérêt  à  tenir  de  son  côté  un  cahier-témoin  pour 
chaque  section.  Le  cahier  de  textes  normaL  reflète  d’une  façon  très  insuffi- 
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santé  la  vie  d’une  classe,  d’autant  plus  que  toutes  les  matières  y  sont 
mêlées.  Le  cahier-témoin  remédie  à  cet  inconvénient,  indique,  sous  la  date 
de  chaque  jour,  la  physionomie  de  chaque  leçon  en  donnant  des  références 
exactes,  puis  le  texte  des  exercices  proposés  en  devoir  pour  la  classe  suivante. 
L’année  suivante,  ce  cahier  est  remis  au  nouveau  professeur  et  la  continuité 
de  l’enseignement  peut  ainsi  s’assurer  sans  heurts  ni  tâtonnements. 

En  ce  qui  concerne  la  correction  des  devoirs  (en  principe  un  par  semaine), 
elle  se  fera  à  l’encre  rouge.  La  nature  des  fautes  sera  toujours  indiquée  en 
marge  d’après  un  code  préalablement  établi  et  bien  connu  des  élèves,  et 
l’on  veillera,  non  seulement  aux  fautes  de  langue  étrangère,  mais  également 
aux  fautes  d’orthographe.  La  note  sera  donc  baissée  de  façon  très  sérieuse 
si  la  copie  présente  un  certain  relâchement  au  point  de  vue  de  l’orthographe 
et  du  style. 

EXEMPLE  ENTRE  AUTRES  D’ETUDE  APPROFONDIE  DE  TEXTE 

Nous  avons  choisi  comme  exemple,  valable  pour  la  4e  ou  la  3e,  The 
Daffodils,  de  Wordsworth. 

Une  première  demi-heure  est  consacrée  à  revoir,  à  l’aide  d’un  tableau 
mural  par  exemple,  le  vocabulaire  que  nous  allons  trouver  dans  le  texte. 
Dans  le  cas  qui  nous  concerne,  nous  reverrons  le  tableau  du  “printemps” 
(paysage,  promenade,  fleurs,  etc.  .  .  .).  Le  narcisse-des-prés,  the  daffodil, 
sera  ensuite  dessiné  au  tableau  et  nous  en  indiquerons  la  couleur.  De  cette 
façon,  tous  les  éléments  pouvant  aider  à  la  compréhension  du  texte  auront 
été  révisés. 

Au  cours  d’une  deuxième  séance,  après  une  introduction  historique  très 
rapide  (elle  se  borne  à  situer  l’auteur,  époque  et  milieu:  Wordsworth,  né 
en  1770,  mort  en  1850,  etc.  .  .  .),  le  professeur  lit  d’abord  le  poème  avec 
tout  l’art  dont  il  est  capable.  Puis  chaque  élève  ouvre  son  livre  et  on  procède 
à  l’explication  des  mots  et  des  expressions  difficiles. 

Après  résumé  de  l’affabulation  et  examen  des  faits,  on  déterminera  le 
sujet  de  la  poésie;  le  sujet  apparent  d’abord,  puis  le  sujet  profond.  Pour 
amorcer  le  commentaire  littéraire,  le  maître  demandera  à  ses  élèves  l’im¬ 
pression  générale  ressentie  à  la  lecture  du  poème:  est-ce  tristesse  ou  gaîté? 
La  réponse  sera  gaîté. 

Le  professeur  doit  alors  faire  rechercher,  dans  le  poème,  les  mots  qui 
contribuent  à  suggérer  ces  sentiments  (sprightly,  glee,  gay,  jocund),  puis  les 
images  qui  indiquent  la  vie,  le  mouvement  (fleurs,  vagues,  qui  dansent, 
a  crowd,  a  host  of  golden  daffodils,  tossing  their  heads,  fluttering  and  dancing, 
danced )  enfin  les  couleurs  (les  vagues  étincellent,  la  lumière,  golden,  the 
stars  that  shine  and  twinkle,  sparkling  waves). 

A  un  certain  moment,  l’impression  éprouvée  n’a  pas  été  la  même.  Les 
élèves  rechercheront  quand.  C’était  au  premier  vers — I  wandered  lonely  as 
a  cloud.  Le  professeur  leur  fait  alors  comparer  le  dernier  vers  et  leur  de- 
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mande  pourquoi  le  sentiment  du  poète  a  change.  Réponse:  le  poète  a 
trouvé  le  calme  et  le  bonheur  dans  la  solitude,  grace  au  souvenir  d  une 
belle  vision. 

L’étude  des  rythmes  conduit  à  la  même  constatation. 

Wordsworth  veut  donner  une  impression  de  gaîté.  Les  allitérations  mar¬ 
quent  le  bondissement,  la  joie:  le  mètre  employé  est  l’iambe  (rythme  as¬ 
cendant).  Nous  relevons  quelques  trochées  destinés  à  mettre  certains  mots 
en  relief. 

La  classe  peut  alors  dégager  l’idée  centrale  et  tirer  la  conclusion  morale: 
le  poète  a  su,  dans  sa  solitude,  trouver  dans  la  contemplation  d’une  belle 
vision  le  bonheur  et  le  calme  de  l’âme:  They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude.  Devant  la  nature  dont  il  perçoit  l’harmonie, 
que  l’homme  sache  ouvrir  les  yeux;  c’est  en  elle  qu’il  trouvera  le  secret 
d’un  bonheur  durable. 

Traduction  soignée.  Nouvelle  lecture.  Si  l’on  possède  un  très  bon  en¬ 
registrement  phonographique  on  pourra  le  faire  entendre. 

Ministère  de  l’Education  Nationale,  Paris 


A  Summer  Seminar  in  France 

by  Nelda  Umbeck 

R 

JL^EGINNING  IN  1952  and  continuing  each  year  thereafter,  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  American  teachers  of  French  have  received  grants  under 
the  United  States  International  Educational  Exchange  Program  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  an  8-week  summer  seminar  in  Prance. 

Awards  include  maintenance,  tuition  and  local  travel  costs  in  France. 
In  other  words,  the  United  States  Educational  Commission  for  France 
assumes  all  expenses  of  the  grantees  from  the  time  of  debarkation  at  the 
French  port  until  embarkation  for  their  return  to  the  United  States.  This 
includes  all  travel  in  France  connected  with  the  program.  Any  additional 
travel,  however,  is  at  the  teacher’s  own  expense.  The  grantee  is  also  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  cost  of  his  round-trip  ocean  travel.  In  addition  to  room, 
board  and  tuition,  each  grantee  receives  an  incidental  allowance  in  francs 
equivalent  to  $100.  A  lump  sum  is  given  to  each  grantee  for  his  meals,  and 
he  may  use  it  as  he  sees  fit.  Definite  arrangements,  however,  are  made  for 
his  lodging  either  in  a  private  home  or  in  a  suitable  hotel.  Lodging  costs 
during  the  free  period  after  the  close  of  the  sponsored  program  are  also 
paid  by  the  Commission. 

The  seminar  has  been  established  primarily  for  American  high  school 
and  junior  college  teachers  of  French,  who  have  a  minimum  of  three  years 
successful  teaching  experience,  have  majored  in  French,  and  are  fluent  in 
speaking  the  French  language.  However,  well  qualified  teachers  of  French 
at  the  elementary  level  may  be  included.  Applicants  must  be  currently 
teaching  French  as  their  principal  assignment.  Preference  in  selection  is 
given  to  teachers  under  forty  who  have  never  been  to  France.  Veterans  are 
given  preference,  provided  that  their  qualifications  are  equivalent  to  those 
of  non-veterans. 

Academic  and  professional  competence  are  very  important  factors  in 
selection,  but  it  is  equally  important,  in  view  of  the  overall  purpose  of  the 
International  Educational  Exchange  Program,  that  the  participants  be 
good  unofficial  ambassadors  for  their  countries  and  be  able  to  adapt  well 
to  unfamiliar  and  sometimes  strange  environments.  Therefore,  grantees 
who  are  flexible  by  nature,  broad  in  their  interests,  not  too  dependent  on 
modern  conveniences,  free  from  deeply  rooted  prejudices,  democratic  in 
spirit  and  interested  in  shaping  a  better  world,  are  best  qualified  to  benefit 
from  and  contribute  to  the  program. 

The  seminar  is  composed  of  two  major  parts:  a  five-week  study  period 
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in  Paris  and  a  two-week  period  in  the  provinces.  The  seminar  actually 
begins  aboard  ship  on  the  way  to  France.  A  refresher  course  in  French  is 
given  by  a  French  professor  appointed  by  the  United  States  Educational 
Commission  for  France. 

Upon  arrival  in  Paris,  the  grantees  are  allowed  a  few  days  for  adminis¬ 
trative  formalities,  individual  interviews,  language  examination  and  recep¬ 
tions,  before  settling  down  to  intensive  study  at  the  Ecole  Supérieure  de 
Préparation  et  de  Perfectionnement  des  Professeurs  de  Français  à  l’Etranger 
and  at  the  Sorbonne.  Courses  are  given  in  French  conversation,  phonetics, 
teaching  methods,  French  literature  and  civilization  with  special  attention 
to  the  theatre,  art,  and  politics.  It  is  not  all  study,  however,  since  numerous 
interesting  visits  and  field  trips  are  planned  for  the  grantees.  These  usually 
include  a  visit  to  Rheims  Cathedral;  International  Pedagogic  Center  at 
Sèvres;  Musée  Pédagogique;  Versailles;  a  weekend  at  Royaumont,  devoted 
to  lectures  explaining  the  geographical,  historical  and  literary  importance 
of  the  area;  the  chateaux  of  the  Loire  Valley;  Fontainebleau;  the  Larousse 
Publishing  House;  a  Lanvin  fashion  show;  a  model  farm;  a  trip  to  the 
Seine;  evenings  at  the  theatre  and  the  opera;  and  free  time  for  shopping 
and  social  activities. 

The  two-week  study  period  in  the  provinces  may  be  spent  at  Nice,  Pau, 
or  Biarritz,  depending,  insofar  as  it  is  possible,  on  individual  preference. 
In  addition  to  courses  in  the  French  language,  literature,  history,  and 
civilization,  the  grantees  have  the  opportunity  to  see  at  first-hand  the 
various  aspects  of  French  provincial  life.  Every  effort  is  made  to  arrange 
suitable  lodging  for  them  with  French  families. 

At  the  end  of  the  seminar,  and  upon  completion  of  a  satisfactory  exam¬ 
ination,  grantees  are  awarded  certificates  by  the  United  States  Educational 
Commission  for  France.  Graduate  credit  for  this  course  may  also  be  given 
by  American  universities  in  which  the  grantees  are  enrolled  for  graduate 
work,  if  arrangements  for  it  are  made  in  advance  with  the  appropriate 
dean. 

A  final  reception  is  held  at  the  close  of  the  sponsored  program  after  which 
the  grantees  are  allowed  four  or  five  days  for  private  trips  and  sightseeing. 

Upon  return  to  the  United  States,  grantees  prepare  an  evaluative  report 
on  the  program  and  send  it  to  the  United  States  Office  of  Education.  There, 
individual  reports  are  summarized  and  given  to  the  International  Educa¬ 
tional  Exchange  Service,  Department  of  State,  and  to  the  United  States 
Educational  Commission  for  France.  In  this  way,  the  comments  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  teachers  play  an  important  role  in  increasing  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  program. 
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What  has  the  seminar  meant  to  the  teachers  who  have  taken  part  in  it? 
The  following  excerpts  are  quotations  from  reports  of  former  participants. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  program  as  it  now  exists  is  very  nearly  perfect. 
The  principal  aims  of  the  Fulbright  programs  are,  it  seems  to  me,  being 
achieved,  and  all  of  us  who  took  part  in  this  summer  seminar  felt  that  we  have 
profited  immeasurably  from  the  experience. 

One  reason  that  the  summer  was  so  enjoyable  was  the  balance  established  be¬ 
tween  work  and  play,  between  study  and  relaxation.  Not  only  were  the  major 
divisions  of  free  time  well  placed  in  the  schedule  but  there  were  hours  within 
each  day  that  could  be  used  as  one  wished. 

Closely  associated  with  the  aspect  of  balance  was  that  of  flexibility — one 
never  had  the  feeling  of  being  unpleasantly  regimented.  At  the  first  meeting  in 
Paris,  we  were  given  the  opportunity  to  express  our  opinion  on  whether  we 
preferred  the  stress  of  the  academic  work  to  be  on  the  French  language  itself  or 
on  the  study  oj  the  culture  and  customs  of  France. 

By  attending  the  seminar,  I  feel  that  I  have  become  a  more  competent  teacher. 
My  subject  has  become  Real  to  me  for  the  first  time.  Where  I  had  difficulty  in 
explaining  with  ease  certain  principles  of  grammar,  I  can  now  do  it  more 
clearly.  Not  being  French,  my  accent  was  somewhat  defective.  Just  listening  to 
the  language  constantly,  and  speaking  it  has  improved  it  a  great  deal.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  many  book  stalls  and  bookstores  in  Paris,  I  have  examined  all 
that  France  has  to  offer  in  magazines,  newspapers,  and  periodicals.  I  can  now 
recommend  these  to  my  pupils  for  outside  reading.  In  order  to  place  my  pupils 
in  more  direct  contact  with  France,  they  now  have  access  to  an  International 
Correspondence  Program.  To  liven  up  the  class,  I  have  records  of  regional 
dances,  popular  songs  etc.,  as  well  as  slides  that  I  had  taken  of  the  many  in¬ 
teresting  places  that  I  had  visited. 

The  French  family  personifies  the  spirit  of  the  country.  It  is  courteous,  re¬ 
spectful,  hard-working,  tolerant,  democratic,  and  frugal.  The  French  people 
show  a  definite  love  for  the  soil  —  every  parcel  of  land  is  used  to  the  utmost.  It 
is  due  to  her  frugality  that  she  has  been  able  to  recover  again  and  again  from 
the  ravages  of  war.  The  French  who  are  religious  are  deeply  so.  Where  there  is 
faith  there  is  hope  for  a  better  future.  Considering  their  own  needs,  the  French 
are  very  generous. 

In  spite  of  their  hardships,  they  can  still  laugh,  they  can  still  appreciate 
beauty.  In  the  poorest  abodes,  one  can  see  flowers  neatly  arranged  in  vases,  all 

over  the  house. 

The  French  are  very  proud  of  the  achievements  of  their  countrymen,  and  they 
instill  this  pride  in  their  children  at  a  very  tender  age. 
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The  two  weeks  I  spent  with  a  French  family  in  Pau  were  extremely  beneficial 
to  me  in  that  I  was  no  longer  just  an  American  tourist  on  a  sightseeing  tour. 
Because  for  a  short  time  I  was  part  of  a  family,  I  was  able  to  gain  more  than 
just  a  superficial  observation  of  this  aspect  of  French  life.  I  was  able  to  gain 
insight  into  their  ideas  and  attitudes.  I  was  able  to  discuss  with  them  ideas  on 
politics,  their  national  pride  and  their  pride  in  their  home,  their  educational 
standards  and  objectives. 

During  the  many  after  dinner  conversations,  not  only  with  members  of  the 
immediate  family,  but  with  friends  and  relatives  who  were  constantly  being 
invited  for  my  sake,  they  showed  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  United  States. 
They  were  eager  to  find  out  as  much  as  possible  about  us.  They  were  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  receiving  an  American  capable  of  communicating  with 
them  in  their  own  language,  although  nearly  all  of  them  apparently  spoke 
English.  From  my  observations  the  French,  in  spite  of  their  great  national 
pride,  are  anxious  to  be  understood  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Was  it  worth  it?  Yes!  Would  I  do  it  again?  Yes!  Would  I  advise  others 
to  go?  Yes! 

To  date,  a  total  of  161  teachers  representing  thirty-two  states  have  been 
privileged  to  study  in  France  under  this  project,  obtain  an  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  her  language,  culture,  institutions,  and  way  of  life,  and  later  share 
their  experiences  with  students  in  the  classroom  and  fellow  citizens  in  the 
community.  Although  the  immediate  objective  of  the  seminar  is  to  improve 
the  teaching  of  French  in  the  United  States  schools,  the  long  range  objective 
is  to  create  better  understanding  between  nations  on  a  person-to-person 
level. 

The  program  is  under  the  general  administration  of  the  Department  of 
State  as  authorized  by  Public  Law  584,  79th  Congress  (the  Fulbright  Act), 
and  Public  Law  402,  80th  Congress  (the  Smith-Mundt  Act).  The  Office  of 
Education,  United  States  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
has  been  designated  by  the  Department  of  State  to  receive  and  review  ap¬ 
plications  from  teachers  who  wish  to  participate,  and  to  submit  panels  of 
candidates  to  the  Department  of  State  for  referral  to  the  Educational  Com¬ 
mission  in  France  for  its  consideration  and  for  subsequent  presentation  to 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships.  This  Board,  composed  of  ten  United 
States  citizens  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  super¬ 
vises  the  program  and  makes  the  final  selection  of  candidates. 

If  you  are  interested  in  having  a  similar,  profitable,  professional  experi¬ 
ence,  as  a  teacher  of  French,  you  may  wish  to  apply  for  this  opportunity. 

Application  for  a  grant  to  attend  the  Summer  Seminar  in  France  should 
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be  made  between  September  1  and  October  15  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
applications  should  be  sent  to  the: 

Teacher  Exchange  Section 
Educational  Exchange  and  Training  Branch 
Division  of  International  Education 
Office  of  Education 

U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Linguistics  for  Language  Teachers 

by  Ernst  Pulgram 

I 

JLn  1954  I  published  an  article  entitled  “Preparation  for  Language 
Teaching”,  in  the  Georgetown  University  Monograph  Series  on  Languages 
and  Linguistics,  vol.  6,  pp.  75-85  (1954).  In  it  I  argued  in  favor  of  providing 
the  graduate  students  in  language  departments  with  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge  in  Linguistics.  I  advocated  this  as  part  of  their  professional 
preparation,  since  most  of  them  will,  in  the  course  of  their  careers,  serve 
primarily,  if  not  entirely,  as  teachers  of  language  rather  than  literature. 
What  amount  and  what  type  of  linguistic  work  would  be  desirable  and 
adequate  I  did  not  specify  at  the  time,  restricting  myself  to  stating  that 
prospective  teachers  of  language  should  learn  “to  speak  intelligently  and 
competently  about  language  as  a  field  of  study  and  knowledge,  thereby 
combining  a  training  in  a  skill  [language  learning]  with  a  worthwhile  type 
and  amount  of  education  in  a  subject  [language  as  a  human,  cultural,  sys¬ 
tematic,  structured  phenomenon],  acquaintance  with  which  is  not  only 
helpful  in  the  mastery  of  the  native  and  the  foreign  language  but  surely 
appropriate  in  a  curriculum  of  liberal  arts  and  humanities”  (84). 

A  short  time  ago,  Professor  Harris  was  good  enough  to  ask  me  to  enlarge 
upon  one  aspect  of  my  article  which,  as  I  just  noted,  I  did  not  discuss  in 
detail,  namely,  just  how,  by  means  of  what  courses,  and  to  what  degree 
the  prospective  teacher  should  acquire  the  kind  of  knowledge  that  would 
benefit  him  in  his  profession.  Professor  Harris  wanted  me  to  submit  my 
views  on  this  to  the  readers  of  the  French  Review.1 

A  knowledge  of  what  I  said  in  my  earlier  article  is  virtually  indispensable 
for  a  full  comprehension  of  what  I  shall  be  talking  about  now.  Rather  than 
offering  a  brief  and  incomplete  synopsis  of  it,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
urging  you  to  read  the  whole  piece  together  with  the  present  paper.  The 
assumption  that  you  do  so  relieves  me  of  tedious  repetition,  and  assures  us 
all  of  a  fair  evaluation  of  my  argument. 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood  I  want  to  make  two  things  clear  at  the  outset. 
One,  I  have  not  spoken  and  shall  not  speak  of  teaching  methods,  and  I  have 
no  bag  of  tricks  that  I  shall  open  presently.  Two,  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  “linguistic  method”  of  teaching  language.  I  am  certain, 
however,  that  any  method  you  employ  (and  your  choice  will  largely  depend 

1  My  colleagues,  Lawrence  B.  Kiddle  and  Robert  L.  Politzer,  let  me  read  this 
article  to  them  and  made  several  suggestions  that  have  improved  it. 
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on  your  school’s  present  resources,  on  the  capabilities  of  your  students,  and 
on  the  aim  of  language  instruction  within  your  curriculum)  can  be  improved 
by  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  of  the  principles  and  methods  of 
Linguistics,  of  what  makes  language  and  language  learners  behave,  or 
misbehave,  as  they  do. 

I  wrote  in  1954,  in  general  terms:  “Let  the  prospective  language  teacher 
become  acquainted  with  the  linguistic  facts  of  life  ;  let  him  take  good  courses 
in  General  Linguistics  and  in  the  descriptive  and  historical  study  of  the 
language  he  wants  to  teach”  (78).  While  it  is  no  less  true  now  than  it  was 
in  1954  that  “problems  and  opportunities  vary  so  much  from  one  institution 
[where  language  teachers  are  trained]  to  another,  that  it  is  .  .  .  fairly  im¬ 
possible  to  establish  generally  valid  standards”  (85),  I  shall  nonetheless 
venture  to  suggest  a  respectable  kind  of  program.  It  is  a  program  not 
beyond  the  means  of  any  school  that  is  able  to  employ  just  one  well-trained 
and  capable  linguist  for  teacher  training.  This  is  not,  as  you  will  see,  an 
ideal  manner  of  staffing,  but  a  possible  one.  What,  then,  are  the  courses 
that  need  to  be  taught  in  this  program?  (For  the  readers  of  the  French 
Review  I  shall  outline  such  courses  for  French.  It  will  be  easy  to  substitute 
corresponding  courses  in  any  other  language.) 

(1)  GENERAL  LINGUISTICS.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
acquaint  the  student  and  prospective  teacher  with  the  principles  and 
methods  of  descriptive  and  historical  Linguistics.  Language  is  a  human, 
cultural  phenomenon,  both  in  being  and  in  becoming.  The  students  must 
get  an  idea  of  the  enormous  variety  of  linguistic  structures,  the  vast  num¬ 
ber  and  vastly  differing  means  by  which  the  various  speech  communities 
say  the  same  things,  the  degree  to  which  what  they  say  is  determined  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  say  it,  and  the  degree  to  which  how  they  say  it 
is  determined  by  the  way  they  behave,  and  have  behaved  over  the  cen¬ 
turies,  non-linguistically.  These  studies  will  put  each  language  in  its  proper, 
and  properly  modest,  place.  To  learn  to  look  at  language,  or  anything  else, 
in  relation  to  the  rest  of  like  or  cognate  things,  with  some  degree  of  objec¬ 
tivity  and  with  freedom  from  culture-boundness,  is  in  itself  a  wholesome 
experience. 

The  whole  course,  then,  views,  and  teaches  the  student  to  see,  language 
as  a  subject  matter  apart  from  concerns  with  language  learning  and 
teaching.  It  need  not  be  taught  by  an  expert  in  French  linguistics,  or  a 
Romance  linguist.  The  subsequent  four  courses  which  I  list  next  however, 
must  be  taught  by  a  Romance  scholar,  in  particular  one  who  has  some 
specialized  knowledge  in  French,  for  they  will  each  apply  and  implement 
some  part  of  the  general  information  acquired  in  the  present  course  with 
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reference  to  a  specific  language,  in  our  case,  French.  That  is  to  say,  nothing, 
from  here  on,  will  be  completely  strange  or  new  in  principle. 

(2)  PHONETICS  AND  PHONEMICS  OF  FRENCH.  The  primary 
aim  of  this  course  should  not  be  therapeutic;  students  should  not  be  taught, 
or  be  taught  how  to  teach,  a  good  French  pronunciation  (except  inciden¬ 
tally),  and  less  even  “diction”  (which  generally  means  some  kind  of  formal 
or  stilted  pronunciation  that  no  one  uses  except  actors  on  the  stage  of  the 
Comédie  Française  and  teachers  of  “elocution”).  Instead,  the  students 
should  be  fully  informed  on  the  inventory  of  French  sounds,  their  articula¬ 
tion,  their  acoustic  properties,  their  distribution,  and  their  linguistic  func¬ 
tion.  In  short,  French  should  be  analyzed  phonetically  and  phonemically, 
and  special  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  confusion  of  these  various 
types  of  description. 

In  particular,  French  should  be  compared  with  English  on  all  levels  of 
this  analysis,  so  that  the  future  teachers  will  know  where  his  students  are 
likely  to  encounter  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  WHY.  (It  is  assumed  that 
the  vast  majority  of  pupils  will  be  native  speakers  of  English.  If  not,  their 
language,  instead  of  English,  must  be  employed  for  comparison.)  The 
teacher  must  learn  that  difficulties  of  pronouncing  are  in  greater  measure 
due  to  an  incapacity  of  hearing  (I  am  speaking  here  not  of  a  physical  but 
of  a  cultural  defect,  or  prejudice)  than  to  one  of  articulation;  and  having 
fully  understood  the  true  nature  and  the  cause  of  the  failure,  the  WHY 
and  not  only  the  how  of  inadequate  performance,  he  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  correct  it,  both  in  himself  and  in  his  future  pupils. 

This  course  is  also  the  place  for  a  discussion  of  modern  experimental 
phonetic  techniques,  in  particular  of  spectrography  and  related  procedures, 
and  the  pertinence  of  their  findings  for  language  teaching.  Without  at¬ 
tempting  a  detailed  exposition,  I  shall  only  say,  and  ask  you  to  accept  on 
trust  (hoping  that  you  will  fully  inform  yourself),  that  I  for  one  wish  I  had 
known  spectrography  in  my  earlier  years  of  teaching,  in  addition  to  what  I 
then  already  knew  about  Linguistics.  There  is  more  to  be  learned  about 
the  nature  of  speech  sounds  and,  concomitantly,  about  the  behavior  of 
speakers  and  hearers  and  language  learners,  from  spectrography  than  from 
any  other  kind  of  phonetics  study  I  know.2 

(3)  DESCRIPTION  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  LAN¬ 
GUAGE.  Just  as  in  the  preceding  course  French  was  analyzed  phonetically 
and  phonemically,  so  now  also  the  other  structural  aspects  of  French, 
morphological  and  syntactic,  should  be  examined  and  carefully  compared 
with  those  of  English.  The  aim  is,  again,  to  teach  future  instructors  not 
only  how  French  works  but  also  where  his  pupils  will  encounter  difficulties 

2  A  book  of  mine,  Introduction  to  Spectrography  (The  Hague:  Mouton  &  Co.) 
is  now  in  press. 
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and  WHY,  and  how  to  help  them  overcome  these  difficulties  under  in¬ 
formed  guidance. 

As  for  the  historical  content,  this  course  should  emphasize,  not  a 
detailed  study  of  Old  French  (see  the  next  course  for  that),  but  a  general 
outline  of  both  the  external  and  the  internal  history  of  the  language  from 
Latin  to  the  present  time,  not  excluding  such  parts  of  the  pre-Roman 
history  of  Gaul  as  leave  significant  traces  in  the  language.  Samples  of 
literature  from  all  periods  should  be  read;  in  this  course,  however,  they 
should  be  perused  not  as  monuments  but  as  documents.  From  them,  a 
series  of  successive  and  different  structural  stages  of  French  should  be 
derived. 

The  rise  of  Francien  as  the  standard  language  and  the  accompanying 
decline  of  Provençal  and  the  other  dialects  is  to  be  explained  on  historical, 
cultural,  sociological  grounds  (with  proper  elucidation  of  such  elusive 
terms  as  ‘dialect’  and  ‘language,’  words  which  we  use  glibly  but  which  we 
find  it  extraordinarily  difficult  to  define  with  precision).  In  fact,  through¬ 
out  this  course  one  major  aim  of  instruction  should  be  to  deal  with  the 
linguistic  history  of  France  as  part  of  its  cultural  history — for  that  is  what 
it  is,  like  literary  history,  and  not  some  kind  of  detachable  phenomenon 
that  one  can  isolate  from  the  rest,  and  possibly  ignore. 

The  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  English  structure  in  terms  of  sounds, 
forms,  and  syntax  can  hardly  be  stressed  enough.  It  must  be  fully  mastered 
by  the  prospective  teacher  in  the  same  terms  in  which  he  is  expected  to 
teach  the  foreign  language.  If  future  teachers  have  no  opportunity  to 
acquire  this  information  in  a  separate  course  that  deals  with  the  English 
language,  they  must  learn  it  in  the  courses  (2)  and  (3)  just  described.  A 
teacher  must  have  present,  at  all  times,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  the 
structures  of  both  the  foreign  and  the  pupils’  native  language. 

(4)  OLD  FRENCH.  In  this  course,  the  phonological,  morphological, 
syntactic,  and  lexical  history  of  the  language  from  Roman  times  until 
about  A.D.  1300  will  be  discussed  in  detail.  (I  am  speaking  of  the  language, 
in  the  singular,  advisedly.  Our  calling  Latin  and  French  by  different  names, 
without  really  being  able  to  say  precisely  when  one  ends  and  the  other 
begins,  is  a  matter  of  convenience  and  recognizes  the  fact  that  Caesar  and 
Louis  IX  and  Napoleon  III  could  not  communicate  with  one  another  in 
their  respective  native  tongues.  But  French  is  indeed  modern  Latin,  its 
relation  to  Ancient  Latin  being  perhaps  in  degree  but  not  in  kind  different 
from  that  of  Modern  English  to  Old  English.)  The  importance  of  this  study 
for  the  teacher  of  French  lies  in  his  becoming  aware,  in  detail,  of  the  type, 
the  manner,  and  the  degree  in  which  the  language  changed  during  what  I 
should  call  the  period  of  the  most  radical  structural  alterations  in  two- 
thousand  years. 
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If  students  are  to  derive  profit  from  a  course  in  Old  French  they  must 
know  Latin.  In  most  universities  such  a  knowledge  figures  among  the 
requirements  for  the  doctorate  in  Romance  Languages.  In  practice,  however, 
many  students  do  not  know  Latin,  nor  do  they  ever  learn  it,  owing  to 
certain  peculiarities  of  the  High  School  and  the  College  curriculum,  with 
the  first  wasting  time  on  nonsense  and  the  second  not  having  enough  time  to 
fill  all  the  lacunae  (and  adding,  unfortunately,  some  more  nonsense  in 
certain  Education  courses  under  the  title  of  teacher  training) .  But  in  order 
to  follow  intelligently  a  course  in  Old  French  the  students  do  not  need  to 
know  how  to  read  Horace  and  Tacitus,  however  desirable  and  praiseworthy 
such  an  accomplishment  may  be  for  a  great  number  of  other  reasons,  they 
must  know,  though,  how  Latin  is  structured  and  what  its  signaling  (gram¬ 
matical)  devices  are.  This  information  they  can  acquire  in  a  relatively 
short  time;  in  fact,  a  semester  may  suffice,  provided  that  instruction  is 
designed  to  teach  Latin  structure,  and  not  merely  to  enable  the  learner  to 
render  in  English  a  series  of  Latin  words.  Frequently,  these  words  are 
chosen  and  put  together  by  ill-informed  Educators  in  such  a  way  that  they 
differ  as  little  as  possible  from  the  corresponding  series  of  words  in  English 
a  dodge  which  treats  the  pupil  with  stupefying  kindness  and  allows  him 
to  pass  a  course,  but  does  not  teach  him  Latin. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  in  a  course  in  Old  French,  if  it  is  intended  pri¬ 
marily  for  future  teachers  rather  than  for  professional  linguists,  to  require 
the  learning  by  heart  of  all  the  so-called  sound  laws.  Rather  should  it  be 
the  instructor’s  goal  to  emphasize  the  system  and  the  structure  of  the 
modifications  which  the  language  as  a  whole  undergoes,  their  origin,  course, 
and  result.  The  morphological  and  syntactical  history  of  French  lends 
itself  better  to  that  purpose  than  the  cramming  of  sound  changes.  It  is  all 
the  more  regrettable  if  courses  in  Old  French  which  are  not  addressed  to 
the  specialist  in  Linguistics  get  bogged  down  in  sound  laws  for  weeks  on 
end,  and  if  by  the  end  of  the  semester  the  student  has  been  shown  lots  of 
trees  but  has  not  had  a  chance  to  see  the  forest.  I  can  understand  why 
after  this  ordeal  he  feels  that  he  has  learned  little  that  is  useful  or  inter¬ 
esting. 

I  should  venture  to  say  that  this  course  is  the  one  most  easily  dispensed 
with  in  the  training  of  teachers  of  French  qua  teachers — provided  course 
(3)  is  taken;  but  I  do  consider  it  of  great  significance  in  the  education  of 
anyone  who  deals  with  the  language  and  the  literature  of  France. 

(5)  THE  APPLICATION  OF  LINGUISTICS  IN  LANGUAGE 
TEACHING.  Ideally,  this  course  should  occur  at  the  end  of  the  series,  to 
tie  together  into  a  neat  bundle  all  that  the  prospective  teacher  has  learned 
so  far  about  language  in  general  and  French  in  particular,  especially  inso¬ 
far  as  it  is  of  practical  value  in  the  classroom.  If  a  course  of  this  type  is 
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taught  earlier,  it  will  be  vastly  more  difficult  for  both  instructor  and 
students,  and  its  effectiveness  will  be  greatly  reduced.  I  need  scarcely 
explain  why.  I  realize,  however,  that  such  courses  dealing  with  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  Linguistics  are  sometimes  the  only  ones,  and  much  advertised  ones, 
that  are  taught  at  a  given  school.  Now  it  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  difficult  to 
teach  the  application  of  a  subject  to  students  ignorant  of  the  subject,  unless 
you  teach  subject  and  application  at  the  same  time.  And  that,  you  will 
perhaps  agree  at  this  point,  is  not  an  easy  and  satisfactory  thing  to  do  in  a 
subject  of  such  magnitude  and  complexity  as  the  one  we  are  talking  about. 
But,  you  might  say,  it  is  better  than  nothing.  Well — I  wonder. 

The  truth  is  that  any  school  that  has  good  enough  a  man  on  its  staff  to 
be  put  in  charge  of  this  last  course,  has  good  enough  a  staff  for  the  other 
four  courses  too:  the  same  man.  It  is  not,  as  I  said,  the  ideal  kind  of  faculty, 
but  it  will  have  to  do  in  many  places  that  engage  in  teacher  training,  and 
able  personnel  of  the  necessary  qualifications  can  be  found,  even  though 
not  in  great  numbers. 

But  I  do  say  in  all  earnestness  that  no  one  who  cannot  teach  one  or, 
preferably,  several  of  the  other  courses,  who  is  not  a  linguist  by  profession, 
should  be  allowed  to  teach  the  last  one:  it  is  the  hardest  and  most  de¬ 
manding  of  them  all.  And  yet,  especially  here  the  temptation  will  be 
strong  to  turn  something  called  “application”  over  to  someone  whose 
specialty  is  “methods,”  who  knows  all  about  the  methods  of  language 
teaching  but  little  about  French  (if  his  business  is  Education  he  will  have 
had  no  time  to  learn  French),  less  about  language,  and  nothing  about 
Linguistics.  I  should  also  object  most  strenuously  to  entrusting  this  course 
even  to  someone  who  has  been  teaching  an  advanced  course  for  language 
teachers  in  a  language  department,  and  who  promises  to  read  up  a  bit  on 
Linguistics  and  for  the  rest  relies  on  so-called  common  sense.  Common 
sense  in  this  field  is  no  more  adequate  than  common  sense,  without  special¬ 
ized  knowledge,  in  literature,  or  mathematics,  or  astronomy.  The  fact 
that  everyone  talks,  and  some  teach  languages,  does  no  more  imply  a 
general,  common  sense  knowledge  of  Linguistics  than  the  fact  that  every¬ 
one  eats,  and  some  cook,  implies  a  general,  common  sense  knowledge  of 
Dietetics. 

You  may  say  that  I  am  really  asking  a  great  deal  of  people  who  just 
want  to  teach  French,  not  Linguistics.  In  reply  I  could  say  that  the  cus¬ 
tomary  graduate  curriculum,  heavily  weighted  with  literary  courses,  asks 
a  great  deal  of  people  who  just  want  to  teach  French,  not  Literature.  The 
question  is  now  whether  the  study  of  Linguistics,  to  the  extent  outlined,  is 
less  pertinent  a  part  of  the  professional  preparation  of  language  teachers 
than  the  study  of  Literature.  I  have  dealt  with  the  matter  of  the  propriety 
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of  linguistic  preparation  only  briefly  and  in  passing  here,  but  at  greater 
length,  from  various  angles,  in  my  1954  article.  Let  me  just  say  this  much 
now. 

The  program  for  teachers  that  I  have  described  is  not  only  intended  to 
make  them  better  language  teachers  but  also  to  train  them  as  teachers  of 
language  as  a  subject  matter,  which  I  consider  an  important  and  legitimate 
part  of  language  instruction.  Similarly,  of  course,  the  study  of  literature 
is  meant  not  only  to  make  better  teachers  of  language  but  also  to  produce 
experts  in  literature  as  a  subject  matter.  If  you  now  consider  that  the 
vast  majority  of  our  graduates  will  be  mainly,  or  even  exclusively,  teachers 
of  language,  you  will,  I  am  certain,  agree  with  me  that  their  professional, 
expert  preparation  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  language  should  not,  to 
say  the  least,  be  slighted  in  favor  of  preparation  pertaining  to  literature.  It 
is  upon  the  teacher  of  foreign  languages  that  the  burden  of  teaching  about 
language  as  a  subject  matter  does,  and  should,  fall,  since  the  language  class 
is  the  only  place  available  in  the  College  curriculum  (unless  a  student 
majors  in  Linguistics)  or  the  High  School  curriculum,  while  other  aspects 
now  generally  thought  of  as  pertaining  to  language  instruction,  as  for 
example  (French)  geography  and  history  and  art  and  ‘culture’  in  general, 
are  in  fact  taught  also  in  courses  of  other  College  departments.  Moreover, 
I  claim  that,  especially  at  large  universities,  they  are  taught  more  com¬ 
petently  elsewhere,  as  long  as  the  language  classes  in  our  departments  are 
to  such  a  degree  assigned  to  the  youngest  and  least  experienced  members  of 
the  staff. 

As  for  the  semester  hours  required  by  the  linguistic  program  for  language 
teachers  that  I  suggested,  I  believe  that  five  semester  courses  out  of  a  total 
of  twenty  or  more  that  a  graduate  student  takes,  is  not  an  excessive  amount 
of  time  spent  in  preparation  necessary  for  skillful  and  knowledgeable  lan¬ 
guage  teaching.  Also,  some  of  the  courses  I  mentioned,  the  ones  in  General 
Linguistics  and  in  the  History  of  the  French  Language,  for  instance,  can 
be  taken  in  the  senior  year  or,  in  exceptional  cases,  even  earlier.  Indeed,  at 
many  institutions  not  all  five  of  the  courses  are  going  to  be  additions  to 
the  existing  program  and  requirements.  Old  French  and  Phonetics,  for 
example,  are  very  frequently  prerequisites  for  a  higher  degree  or  for  a 
teaching  certificate.  But,  as  you  have  noted,  I  should  most  likely  advocate 
a  change  in  orientation  and  emphasis  for  them,  and  also  differently  pre¬ 
pared  instructors  wherever  necessary. 

The  question  arises  now  whether  trained  personnel  is  already  available 
for  the  whole  country,  capable  either  to  teach  language  courses  thus  lin¬ 
guistically  oriented,  or  at  least  to  teach  courses  for  prospective  teachers  of 
the  type  which  I  propose.  The  answer  to  the  first  part  of  my  question  is 
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certainly  Ao,  though  to  remedy  this  situation  requires  only  time  and  a 
willingness  to  give  it  a  try;  the  answer  to  the  second  part  is  a  qualified 
Yes. 

All  universities  which  have  a  department  or  a  program  in  Linguistics  or 
Romance  Linguistics,  have  been  turning  out  for  some  time,  especially  since 
the  end  of  the  war,  young  Ph.D.’s  who  are  properly  trained  to  teach  some 
or  even  all  of  the  five  courses  I  listed.  But  I  find,  as  I  look  over  our  Mich- 
igan  graduates,  for  example,  that  their  talents  and  their  aptitudes  are  not 
always  efficiently  used,  unless  they  teach  Linguistics.  Many  find  themselves 
engaged  in  language  teaching  of  a  kind  which  their  experience  and  their 
training  tell  them  is  not  as  effective  as  it  might  be.  They  may  be  section 
men  in  elementary  courses,  taking  part  in  a  program  which  they  cannot 
but  follow  minutely  and  which  leaves  them  little  opportunity,  in  terms 
of  classroom  time  and  teaching  content,  for  improvisation  and  experi¬ 
menting;  and  even  where,  in  smaller  colleges,  they  teach  single  classes, 
they  cannot  but  abide  by  the  exigencies  of  the  curriculum  and  the  general 
plan  of  instruction — especially  if  they  want  to  keep  their  jobs.  These 
people  feel  frustrated,  not  because  they  are  smarter  than  the  others,  but 
because  they  see,  thanks  to  their  expertness,  errors  that  are  being  com¬ 
mitted,  errors  which  not  only  they  cannot  correct  but  in  which  they  must 
participate.  Then  they  write  me  whether  I  cannot  find  them  a  place  where 
they  may  teach  Linguistics. 

That  is  too  bad.  It  is  a  waste  of  resources.  For  all  these  eager  and  trained 
young  instructors  would  be  used  to  better  advantage,  and  they  would  be 
happier  themselves,  if  they  were  allowed  to  teach  prospective  teachers  the 
five  courses  I  mentioned,  or  something  at  least  like  that. 

Considering  the  relatively  small  number  of  such  persons  and  the  vast 
number  of  language  classes  to  be  taught  and  teachers  to  be  trained,  the 
linguists  are  of  course  more  efficiently  used  in  teacher  training  than  lan¬ 
guage  teaching.  Naturally,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  a  linguist,  because 
he  is  a  linguist,  should  be  divorced  from  language  teaching.  Quite  the 
contrary.  But  we  do  need  to  multiply  quickly  language  teachers  of  such 
preparation  as  I  considered  desirable,  and  we  should  therefore  use,  until 
the  demand  is  fully  met  and  replacement  becomes  automatic,  the  linguist 
for  teacher  training  more  than  for  classroom  teaching. 

One  reason,  among  others,  why  linguists  should  be  teaching  languages 
in  addition  to  their  assuming  teacher  training  duties  is  that  from  them 
must  also  come  new  materials  and  textbooks.  These  must  not  only  be 
written  but  also  tested,  and  this  again  is  a  job  for  the  experts  who  know 
not  only  the  how  but  also  the  WHY.  A  teacher  without  adequate  linguistic 
preparation  might  not  be  entirely  helpless  with  a  new  type  of  text,  but 
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his  lack  of  understanding  of  the  basic  plan  and  reasoning  upon  which  the 
book  is  constructed  would  considerably  detract  from  its  efficiency  and 
reduce  its  value. 

If  I  say  that  new  materials  are  needed  I  am  doing  so  without  prejudice 
as  to  the  quality  of  what  is  being  used  with  reference  to  the  tasks  it  is 
expected  to  perform.  That  is  to  say,  our  present  textbooks  on  the  whole 
do  what  is  required  of  them;  but  once  we  have  chosen  to  redesign  our 
requirements  and  attitudes,  to  emphasize  new  tasks  and  new  techniques, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  devise  new  instructional  aids. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  detail  on  the  fabrication  of  textbooks; 
moreover,  I  myself  have  no  experience  in  this  aspect  of  application  of 
Linguistics,  not  as  an  author,  in  any  event.  But  readers  who  are  interested 
may  look  at  some  such  textbooks  that  are  available  now:  for  Latin,  for 
English  as  a  foreign  language  (characteristically,  native  speakers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  languages  are  provided  with  different  texts  since  not  only  the  target 
language  but  also  the  learner’s  native  language  dictates  the  speed  and  the 
order  of  the  learning  process),  and  for  various  non-English  modern  lan¬ 
guages.  Not  all  are  equally  good,  and  there  is  no  doubt  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  many.  But  they  do  a  different  job  from  the  older  books,  and  they 
can  be  effectively  utilized  in  class  only  by  an  instructor  who  understands 
how  and  WHY  they  do  what  they  do. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  the  books  of  this  group  known  to  me  start 
from  the  primacy  of  the  spoken  over  the  written  language,  teach  oral 
competence  first,  and  expect,  justifiably,  that  reading  knowledge  will 
follow  almost  automatically.  But  I  for  one  cannot  help  wondering  whether 
it  is  not  possible  to  acquire  a  reading  knowledge  only  of  a  language,  to  do 
so  without  first  going  through  oral  practice  and  experience,  and  thus  save 
time  for  those  students,  especially  scientists,  who  merely  want  to  read  the 
foreign  language.  Many  linguists  say  that  there  is  in  fact  no  saving  of  time 
involved,  quite  the  contrary.  (And  many  learners  may  find  it  ludicrous  to 
read  a  language  without  pronouncing  it.)  To  my  mind,  however,  the  written 
language  is  as  much  a  structured  system  (optical,  graphemic)  of  signals  as 
the  spoken  language  is  one  (acoustic,  phonemic),  and  while  the  two  are 
often  learned  jointly,  sometimes  the  spoken  preceding  the  written,  I  am 
not  sure  of  the  necessity  and  the  efficiency  of  this  procedure.  I  can  only 
say  that  I  myself  learned  to  read  Latin  as  fluently  as  my  native  language 
without  ever  worrying,  or  being  worried  by  a  teacher,  about  how  properly 
to  pronounce  anything,  or  about  comprehension  of  the  spoken  word,  or 
about  speaking.  All  these  problems,  however,  need  to  be  examined  care¬ 
fully  and  experiments  must  be  made.  But  the  discussion  must  be  on  an 
expert,  professional  level,  not  an  amateurish  one.  That  is  to  say,  the  partic¬ 
ipants  should  be  linguists. 
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No  miracles  have  been  accomplished  by  linguist-  so  far,  and  none  are  to 
e  expected,  or  promised.  But  on  the  whole.  teachers  and  students  are 
►leased  -with  the  linguistic  —ay  of  doing  things,  enrollments  have  risen 
►ecause  of  it  in  places  where  no  one  expected  it,  and  morale  is  excellent, 
□lose  of  us  who  form,  at  the  moment,  a  minority  of  linguists  among  per- 
ons  interested  in  language  teaching,  are  eager  to  be  given  a  chance  to 
ho~  what  we  can  do  and  how  we  do  it,  to  be  given  time  and  help  in  our 
ndeavors,  and  to  be  spared  hostility  and  rejection — unless  we  be  proven 
rrorg.  I  am  certain  we  shall  prove  ourselves  right. 

UxivEEsrrT  of  Michigan 

We  are  very  grateful  to  Professor  P'dgram  for  idling  us  *o  eloquently  vchat  Ac 
\rA  his  codeaques  in  lirtquidics  think  a  yourq  PhJj.  in  French  should  kru/w 
i hsf'ii  that  important  field.  We  haze  written  to  ask  him  to  irrite  a  second  article 
n  xfuch  he  'rill  explain  'chat  "the  ar.eraçe  French  teacher''  ( who  cannot  cor i- 
eizahly  he  expected  to  take  fire  courses  of  graduate  work  in  that  field)  should 
mow  alx/A  liruguiztics.  lruer  Ac  diejvdd  go  ahr/ut  learrdroy  it.  ard,  mod  impor- 
ant  of  all.  Acer  it  irtZf  make  him  a  more  efeetke  teacher  of  Freruh.  J.  H. 


The  Role  of  Literature  in  Foreign 
Language  Instruction 

by  Roger  Shattuck 

T 

In  THE  TEACHING  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE,  as  in  the  teaching 
of  any  subject,  the  most  relevant  “facts”  are  the  conviction,  intelligence, 
and  experience  of  the  teacher.  Such  facts  escape  us.  The  closed  world  of 
the  classroom  gives  the  competent  teacher  a  high  degree  of  control  over 
his  students;  in  it  he  can  gradually  overcome  the  two  limiting  factors  of 
instruction — time  and  method.  All  the  statistics  that  can  be  marshalled 
about  the  educational  process  will  never  reveal  anything  more  fundamental 
than  what  is  most  obvious:  the  everlasting  need  for  good  teaching.  Good 
students  we  have  always  with  us. 

The  Modern  Language  Association’s  Foreign  Language  Program,  re¬ 
cently  reassessed  in  Professor  Parker’s  pamphlet,1  and  with  its  comple¬ 
mentary  FLES  program,  provides  a  convenient  point  of  departure  for  a 
consideration  of  ends  and  means.  In  its  multitudinous  pronouncements 
the  FL  Program  has  centered  its  reasoning  around  three  principal  points. 
First,  foreign  languages  have  become  an  essential  part  of  the  American  way 
of  life  and  economy,  in  effect  a  vital  national  resource  which  must  be  stock¬ 
piled  against  depletion.  Second,  for  scientifically  based  pedagogical  reasons 
having  to  do  with  the  optimum  age  for  language  learning,  instruction  must 
be  carried  on  increasingly  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  grades  where 
it  is  now  most  neglected.  Third,  new  teaching  methods  and  technical  aids 
derived  from  recent  investigations  of  language  structures  and  habits  must 
be  perfected  and  adopted  in  order  to  present  languages  effectively  to 
increasing  numbers  of  students.  The  FL  Program  ranges  far  beyond  these 
points,  but  the  new  approach  to  language  instruction  inaugurated  in  recent 
years  shares  with  it  these  basic  goals. 

The  first  point  about  national  need  has  spawned  some  imposing  statisti¬ 
cal  reports,  most  of  them  concerned  with  domestic  and  foreign  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  involving  language,  and  with  the  increase  in  international  travel. 
A  few  of  them  are  misleading  in  the  way  they  isolate  the  language  factor 
from  all  others,  and  these  figures  do  not  in  themselves  present  a  convincing 
case  for  language  instruction  as  a  required  part  of  a  curriculum  in  the  arts 

1  William  R.  Parker,  The  National  Interest  and  Foreign  Languages.  U.  S.  National 
Commission  for  Unesco,  Washington,  1957. 
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and  sciences.2  On  the  other  hand  one  hears  less  frequently  the  far  more 
devastating  statistics  about  the  millions  of  citizens  who  have  had  some 
language  training,  who  never  find  the  opportunity  to  apply  it,  and  who 
regard  it  as  time  wasted.  On  December  2nd,  1956,  The  New  York  Times 
published  a  survey  of  thirteen  thousand  graduates  of  six  hundred  colleges, 
working  for  General  Electric.  They  were  asked  a  series  of  pertinent  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  value  of  their  college  education.  “English  communication,” 
they  said,  had  made  the  greatest  contribution  to  their  “present  position 
of  responsibility.”  Then  came  the  inevitable  complementary  question. 

What  areas  of  college  study  have  contributed  least  to  your  present  position  of 
responsibility ? 

Both  engineers  and  those  working  in  non-engineering  jobs  said  that  foreign 
languages  offered  them  least  value. 

We  may  carp  about  the  measure  of  “value”  but  we  must  be  willing  to  face 
this  judgment  of  language  training  and  take  it  as  our  starting  point,  rather 
than  deceptively  optimistic  figures  about  the  need  for  foreign  language 
skills  in  government  work  and  the  export-import  business.  We  are  not 
teaching  welding  or  diamond  cutting  to  meet  a  national  emergency,  and  to 
take  that  approach  will  eventually  work  against  us.  Our  future  rests  on  a 
belief,  conveyed  from  teacher  to  student,  that  “foreign  language”  in  its 
fullest  sense  applies  to  a  mode  of  experience  which  can  be  gained  in  no 
other  way  and  which,  once  attained,  is  never  forgotten. 

The  second  point  brings  us  closer  to  the  subject.  I  doubt  if  anyone  can 
deny  that  one  rule  of  thumb  for  language  teaching  is  simply:  the  younger 
the  better.  But  the  accompanying  fallacy  looms  almost  as  large  as  the 
truth.  A  child  willingly  learns  a  second  or  even  a  third  language,  but 
only  if  that  language  is  bedded  in  a  whole  pattern  of  expectations  and  incen¬ 
tives  and  rewards.  The  second  language  must  be  associated  with  an  emo¬ 
tional  experience  and  form  a  meaningful  part  of  his  life — as  in  the  old 
governess  system,  or  schooling  abroad.  When  young  children  attend  an 
elementary  language  class  only  a  few  times  a  week,  can  they  begin  to  find 
the  particular  environment  essential  to  this  new  kind  of  learning?  Only 
under  the  best  circumstances  is  it  possible.  And  are  we  prepared  to  supply 
enough  teachers?  Starting  Johnny  at  eight  in  French  or  Spanish  or  German 

2  These  remarks  should  not  be  construed  as  critical  of  the  special  language  pro¬ 
grams  which  become  increasingly  vital  to  certain  branches  of  government  and  busi¬ 
ness  operation,  but  as  an  attempt  to  distinguish  between  those  programs  and  lan¬ 
guage  teaching  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 
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entails  the  responsibility  of  knowing  that  he  will  be  able  to  continue  and 
make  progress  in  that  language  and  the  culture  of  the  country  for  at  least 
the  next  six  or  eight  years.  In  most  cases,  however,  he  drops  the  subject 
one  or  two  years  later,  possibly  without  having  developed  any  lasting 
interest  in  language  study.  We  may  not  want  forever  to  have  to  teach 
elementary  language  to  college  students,  but  we  cannot  throw  the  problem 
into  the  elementary  schools  and  think  we  have  solved  it. 

The  third  point,  like  the  second,  begins  with  a  core  of  agreement.  The 
most  important  recent  contributions  to  language  teaching  methods  were 
made  by  structural  linguists  during  World  War  II  in  setting  up  the  Army’s 
"intensive”  language  programs  for  small,  highly  motivated  classes.  In  the 
years  since  the  war  many  energetic  and  imaginative  language  teachers  have 
been  refining  these  methods  for  less  intensive  programs  in  schools  and 
colleges.  The  aural-oral  approach,  unfortunate  as  that  name  may  be,  has 
proven  itself  the  most  natural  and  meaningful  method  of  beginning  lan¬ 
guage  instruction.  To  the  linguists  who  have  been  able  to  make  language 
teachers  pause  and  take  stock  of  their  methods  and  aims,  we  must  be  pro¬ 
foundly  grateful.  Yet  the  linguists  have  confronted  us  with  grave  new 
problems.  The  mechanical  equipment  and  phonetic  systems  they  have 
introduced  require,  if  anything,  better  teachers  than  ever;  the  "system” 
often  threatens  to  swallow  the  individual  and  the  spark  of  conviction  with 
which  he  may  be  able  to  present  material  according  to  his  own  methods. 
And  the  new  techniques  also  raise  difficulties  of  transition  from  the  initial 
stages  of  learning  into  advanced  stages  of  reading  and  conversation  for 
content.  The  insistence  that  what  we  need  most  now  are  teachers  specif¬ 
ically  trained  in  new  methods  of  language  instruction,  as  well  as  in  fluent 
command  of  the  language,  is  sensible  as  long  as  it  does  not  separate  language 
from  what  it  conveys.  Mere  language  can  rarely  be  taught  as  an  end  in 
itself,  as  its  own  reward.  No  teacher  prepared  in  "communications  skills”  is 
qualified  to  teach  more  than  the  first  few  weeks  of  language  in  a  college 
unless  he  grasps  also  what  can  be  communicated  and  is  concerned  with  it. 
Linguists  come  prepared  to  make  great  contributions  toward  perfecting 
the  early  stages  of  language  learning,  yet  they  are  not  uniquely  equipped 
to  answer  the  most  basic  question  of  all:  how  can  we  bring  the  significance 
of  language  home  to  the  individual  student. 

Considering  the  state  of  flux  to  which  teaching  methods  have  yielded 
for  good  reasons,  and  the  severe  crisis  in  teacher  preparation,  we  must  re¬ 
examine  our  goals  in  the  higher  grades  and  in  college  as  well  as  supporting 
the  very  long-range  purposes  of  FLES.  Should  we  not,  for  example,  begin 
sound  language  instruction  during  the  last  two  years  of  high  school,  at  least 
for  all  students  planning  to  go  to  college ?  In  this  fashion  continuity  could  be 
preserved,  and  the  colleges  could  help  maintain  standards  of  achievement 
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in  high  school.  Colleges  now  beginning  to  require  that  “remedial”  mathe¬ 
matics  and  English  be  taken  as  extension  courses  with  supplementary- 
tuition  might  well  consider  following  the  same  procedure  in  regard  to 
elementary  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language.  It  is  too  soon  to  apply  such 
stringent  measures,  but  not  too  soon  to  contemplate  them  and  estimate 
the  effect. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  starting  language  learning  earlier  must  not,  how¬ 
ever,  divert  us  from  the  most  immediate  need:  the  solution  of  problems 
which  arise  every  time  a  language  course  is  planned  or  continued  from  year 
to  year.  Since  the  vast  preponderance  of  language  teaching  is  done  in  the 
colleges,  any  meaningful  reassessment  must  be  made  in  this  context.  Most  bal¬ 
anced  statements  on  the  subject  suggest  that  a  second  language  should  offer 
the  student  a  little  of  everything  the  mother  tongue  offers.  It  should  be  a 
practical  tool  or  skill,  a  source  of  knowledge  about  cultural  patterns,  and 
a  medium  for  literary  appreciation  and  expression.  But  the  student  who 
does  not  specialize  in  language  will  never  fully  master  all  these  aspects 
of  a  foreign  language.  In  a  two  year  program  of  instruction,  one  of  them 
must  be  set  up  as  the  principal  goal;  otherwise  all  will  be  sacrificed.  Further¬ 
more,  those  two  years  of  instruction  serve  two  partly  incompatible  pur¬ 
poses  :  to  train  all  students  in  language  to  the  point  at  which  they  can  enter 
an  area  of  knowledge  that  would  otherwise  be  closed  to  them,  and  to  prepare 
some  students  for  further  study  in  language  and  literature.  In  order  to 
achieve  this  double  goal,  a  language  course  must  demand  of  all  students 
some  emotional  commitment  and  contribute  to  their  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  during  these  years  of  college,  just  as  a  child  learns  his  native  tongue 
in  a  total  environment  of  awakening.  Yet  the  college  student  is  not  a  child, 
does  not  have  the  child’s  facility  for  oral  imitation,  and  possesses  other 
rational  and  analytical  capacities  which  cannot  be  left  unused.  There  exists 
only  one  form  of  language  which  provides  a  full  linguistic  challenge,  which 
incorporates  a  mature  emotional  and  intellectual  apprehension  of  the  world 
and  of  ourselves,  and  full  understanding  of  which  demands  a  disciplined 
critical  approach  in  the  original  tongue.  The  only  structure  of  words  which 
can  begin  to  offer  an  adult  the  excitement  and  mental  discipline  of  rudi¬ 
mentary  verbal  expression  for  a  child  is  literature.  It  does  not  merely  give 
information  about  language  and  about  culture.  It  is  itself  the  ultimate 
embodiment  of  those  two  human  achievements  in  a  single  entity. 

The  approach  to  language  teaching  which  I  wish  to  propose  here  for 
college  programs  would  strive  to  go  beyond  training  in  “communication 
skill”  and  cultural  background  and  would  demand  a  great  deal  more  work 
from  both  students  and  teachers  than  they  now  usually  devote  to  language 
courses.  In  six  to  eight  weeks  of  drill  on  sounds  and  expression  patterns, 
the  student  should  be  given  a  rigorous  grounding  in  the  hearing  and  forma- 
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tion  of  the  aural  elements  of  the  language.  All  new  methods  based  on 
phonemic  analysis,  mechanical  aids,  systematic  exercises,  and  cumulative 
presentation  must  be  exploited,  and  it  is  here  that  the  structural  linguists 
have  the  greatest  contribution  to  make.  This  sequence  of  oral  drills  should 
never  stop  in  the  entire  two  years  of  instruction,  but  after  six  weeks  it 
must  no  longer  be  presented  as  the  central  purpose  of  the  course  but  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  That  end  can  be  first  introduced  in  the  form  of  literary 
texts  to  be  memorized.  Poems,  songs,  scenes  from  plays,  and  carefully  selec¬ 
ted  prose  passages  must  first  be  learned,  then  disassembled  in  question  and 
answer  sequences  and  other  structural  manipulations,  and  finally  reas¬ 
sembled  through  recitation  as  units  of  artistic  expression.  Be  it  a  fable  or  a 
love  lyric  or  a  prayer,  literature  must  start  here,  not  two  years  later  in  an 
“advanced”  course.  By  that  time  the  convention  may  establish  itself  that 
foreign  language  has  little  to  do  with  literature.  As  soon  as  certain  basic 
expressions  are  learned,  the  foreign  language  must  be  spoken  constantly  in 
class  except  for  an  occasional  grammatical  or  phonetic  explanation.  The 
written  language,  though  it  may  be  held  off  as  long  as  the  students  are 
kept  hard  at  work  and  intellectually  satisfied  without  it,  will  probably  have 
to  be  introduced  within  the  first  few  weeks  and  then  used  judiciously. 

The  first  year,  then,  consists  of  constant  drill  in  aural  comprehension, 
oral  performance,  basic  grammar,  and  reading,  accompanied  almost  from 
the  start  by  a  learning  and  examination  of  literary  texts.  A  poor  selection 
of  texts  can  do  irreparable  damage  to  the  student’s  attitude  toward  the 
course.  A  good  graded  reader  with  a  sense  of  style  and  dealing  with  life 
in  the  country  whose  language  is  being  studied  may  qualify  as  literature. 
The  sure  test  of  a  reader  is  to  ask  oneself  if  it  contains  passages  of  sufficient 
quality  to  be  memorized  and  recited  by  students.  Few  readers  pass,  how¬ 
ever,  especially  among  those  whose  text  is  written  by  a  teacher  for  class¬ 
room  use.  After  a  year,  especially  if  the  class  has  met  five  rather  than  three 
times  a  week  and  has  access  to  a  language  laboratory,  a  well  conducted 
course  can  produce  students  capable  of  understanding  simple  conversa¬ 
tion  in  the  foreign  tongue  at  normal  speed,  of  supplying  and  pronouncing 
answers  to  questions,  of  reading  accurately  for  pronunciation,  compre¬ 
hension,  and  criticism  basic  literary  texts,  and  of  writing  simple  sentences  in 
four  or  five  tenses.  It  is  a  great  deal;  it  is  a  minimum. 

For  now  comes  the  most  important  matter  of  all.  The  second  year  lan¬ 
guage  course  should  not  be  a  course  'primarily  in  language.  If  it  is  allowed 
to  remain  so,  the  fatal  dangers  of  repetition,  laziness,  boredom,  and  pur¬ 
poselessness  threaten  both  students  and  teacher.  The  course  should  be 
announced  and  taught  as  the  study  of  literary  texts  in  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  literature,  not  culture  or  civilization,  with  a  concurrent  review  of 
fundamentals.  This  second  year  course,  conducted  entirely  in  the  foreign 
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language,  would  set  the  standards  for  the  first  year  course,  not  vice  versa. 
Though  I  am  not  here  proposing  that  we  commit  the  language  departments 
in  the  battle  of  general  education,  it  should  be  clear  that  a  good  second 
year  course  of  this  nature  ranges  far  beyond  the  old  requirement  of  learning 
a  “language  skill.”  It  can  become  part  of  a  meaningful  distribution  require¬ 
ment  in  a  full  arts  and  sciences  program. 

Taught  in  this  fashion,  the  basic  foreign  literature  course  (which  need 
no  longer  be  discouragingly  termed  a  second  year  language  course)  can 
incorporate  certain  pedagogical  devices  long  neglected  in  this  country 
except  on  an  advanced  level.  The  tried  and  true  explication  de  texte,  written 
in  the  foreign  language,  should  become  the  basic  composition  exercise 
combining  command  of  the  written  language,  knowledge  of  the  texts  read, 
and  use  of  critical  method.  For  “explication”  in  this  sense  is  rooted  in 
complete  grammatical  understanding  of  a  text  and  in  a  careful  examination 
of  its  sound  pattern,  rhythm,  vocabulary,  imagery,  thematic  organization, 
and  all  other  intrinsic  qualities  which  constitute  the  structure  of  literature. 
The  version  may  also  be  used  here,  not  a  sloppy  improvised  translation  of 
several  pages  into  halting  English,  but  a  careful  rendering  of  a  short  text 
into  an  English  style  which  conveys  as  much  of  the  original  as  possible  and 
which  strives  for  literary  merit  of  its  own.  Linguists  and  language  teachers 
talk  a  great  deal  about  the  extent  to  which  learning  a  foreign  language  can 
improve  our  knowledge  and  use  of  English,  but  little  attention  is  paid  to 
this  important  aspect  of  instruction.  For  years  on  the  continent,  students 
have  improved  their  command  of  their  own  language  through  the  high 
standard  of  the  Latin  version.  Our  language  teachers  must  be  equipped  to 
deal  forthrightly  with  English,  and  can  do  so  profitably  if  they  adopt  a 
sound  method  for  using  each  language  to  illuminate  the  other.  The  version 
leads  to  a  refinement  of  perception  in  both  languages  concerned,  each  within 
its  own  universe  of  reference. 

Basically  it  comes  to  this.  A  student  is  prepared  in  one  year  of  intensive 
language  instruction  to  follow  in  his  second  year  a  course  in  a  subject 
(literature)  taught  entirely  in  that  language.  The  fact  that  the  second  year 
course  has  “content”  unavailable  without  knowledge  of  the  language  will  give 
purpose  to  the  first  year  course  and  require  that  students  attain  a  high  level 
of  performance.  Both  years  must  be  required,  for  neither  is  meaningful 
without  the  other.  Together  they  provide  the  student  with  an  active  com¬ 
mand  of  a  language  he  has  had  to  use,  a  knowledge  of  the  literature  and 
therefore  the  culture  of  a  foreign  country,  and  an  increased  capacity  for 
exact  expression  in  his  own  tongue.  Two  courses  in  language  alone,  accom¬ 
panied  by  desultory  readings  in  inferior  texts,  can  do  none  of  these  things.3 

3  It  will  be  obvious  that  these  proposals  are  not  compatible  with  any  desire  to 
accomodate  inferior  students  as  a  means  of  increasing  college  enrolments.  Further- 
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Not  only  will  the  student  advance  further  in  this  program,  but  the  in¬ 
structor  will  have  the  opportunity  to  bring  all  his  equipment  into  play. 
The  Ph.D.  can  be  reaffirmed  as  a  teaching  degree  as  well  as  a  research 
degree.  For  if  language  courses  include  from  the  start  a  sense  of  advance 
toward  the  study  of  literature,  the  teacher  who  holds  or  is  working  toward  a 
Ph.D.  in  literature  will  feel  less  of  an  anomaly  in  the  basic  language  pro¬ 
gram  than  he  often  does  today.  The  essential  relationship  of  language  and 
literature  must  remain  the  heart  of  a  college  program  in  language  training 
at  all  levels.  Intelligent  and  devoted  teachers  must  be  encouraged  to  teach 
even  elementary  courses  with  all  their  faculties,  and  not  mechanically — 
du  bout  des  lèvres.  For  practical  pedagogical  reasons  the  study  of  literature 
in  the  original  provides  one  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  language,  a 
field  of  mature  inquiry  for  both  teachers  and  students,  and  a  strong  argu¬ 
ment  for  retaining  language  among  the  disciplines  required  in  a  sound 
college  curriculum. 

University  of  Texas 


more,  this  course  of  study,  like  all  elementary  subjects  demanding  continuity  of 
effort,  will  be  half  crippled  at  the  start  if  it  cannot  escape  the  post-war  custom  of 
exploding  the  entire  educational  process  in  the  middle  of  the  year  in  order  to  make  up 
new  schedules  and  new  sections.  It  is  the  most  wasteful  and  exasperating  practice  we 
have  to  reckon  with  in  academic  administration,  a  condition  produced  for  the  most 
part  by  dangerous  hypertrophy  of  summer  schools.  All  freshmen  courses,  at  least, 
should  be  full  year  courses  with  no  credit  given  for  one  half  without  the  other. 


Selective  vs.  Free  Registration  in 
FLES  Classes 

by  Emile  B.  de  Saury 
&  Lurline  V.  Simpson 

l.^EFORE  DISCUSSING  the  question  of  whether  the  languages  in  the 
elementary  grades  should  be  offered  to  all  or  to  a  more  limited  group  of 
students,  I  wish  to  state  that  of  course  all  students  who  speak  their  own 
mother  tongue  can  learn  a  new  language  during  the  years  which  in  method¬ 
ology  are  called  the  multi-lingual  period.  Nature  has  endowed  the  child 
up  to  11  or  12  years  of  age  with  the  precious  gift  of  learning  a  language 
empirically,  without  being  conscious  of  analogy  with  or  difference  from  his 
mother  tongue.  At  the  mental  age  of  11  or  12,  nature  progressively  with¬ 
draws  that  gift  and  replaces  it  with  reasoning.  The  child  then  begins  to 
compare  the  new  language  with  his  own;  he  notices  differences,  he  no 
longer  accepts  the  expressions  he  hears  but  he  analyzes  them  in  terms  of 
his  mother  tongue  and  he  becomes  rather  impatiently  critical  of  purely 
memorizing  or  of  empirical  teaching. 

Therefore  there  is  no  reason  from  a  language  teaching  standpoint  why 
all  children  could  not  be  taught  a  new  language.  However,  since  there  is  a 
close  correlation  between  intelligence  and  language  learning  even  during 
the  multi-lingual  period,  this  difference  in  I.Q.’s  when  great  will  influence 
in  ungraded  classes  the  speed  of  learning  and  will  challenge  the  skill  of  the 
teacher  to  keep  all  children  happy,  active,  participating  and  achieving. 

The  reason  for  limiting  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  to  the  brighter 
children  is  merely  an  administrative  one.  Specialists  in  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  object  seriously,  even  violently,  when  we  take  thirty  minutes  three 
times  a  week  out  of  the  school  day  to  teach  a  foreign  language  to  children 
who  cannot  master  satisfactorily  the  fundamental  subjects  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  Everyone  will  grant  that  the  learning  of  reading,  spelling,  and 
arithmetic,  should  be  given  preference  to  the  study  of  a  foreign  language. 

Some  will  say  thirty  minutes  a  day  three  times  a  week  is  an  excessive 
amount  of  time  and  that  it  could  be  reduced  to  fifteen  minutes  twice  a  week. 

In  my  long  experience,  thirty-four  years  in  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools, 
I  find  that  thirty  minutes  and  three  times  a  week  are  the  absolute  minimum 
for  satisfactory  results.  In  Cleveland  it  is  five  times  a  week. 

Our  objective  must  be  to  produce  easy  understanding,  and  fluency  in 
speaking  the  language  taught.  This  is  not  possible  without  many  repeti- 
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tions  that  insure  fixation  and  result  in  automatic,  subconscious  under¬ 
standing  and  use  of  the  vocabulary  and  expressions  taught.  This  is  not 
possible  in  less  than  seven  to  ten  recitations  of  thirty  minutes  three  times  a 
week.  When  this  period  of  time  is  spread  over  too  many  weeks,  the  risk  of 
boredom,  the  impression  of  standing  still  are  great.  The  danger  increases 
that  the  teacher  will  introduce  new  words  and  expressions  before  the 
previously  taught  ones  are  thoroughly  mastered,  assimilated.  Soon  there  is 
confusion  and  the  student  gets  the  feeling  of  being  hopelessly  lost.  One  of 
the  most  important  laws  of  learning  is  the  law  of  “incubation,”  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  mastering  the  material  taught  before  passing  to  new  topics. 

As  a  practical  measure  therefore  I  have  recommended  that  the  study  of 
a  foreign  language  in  the  elementary  grades  be  limited  not  to  the  brightest, 
as  I  have  often  wrongly  been  quoted  as  saying,  but  to  children  of  a  com¬ 
fortably  high  I.Q.  In  Cleveland  we  consider  110  as  meeting  this  minimum. 

Emile  B.  de  Sattzé 


Era-m  platz,  Giraut  de  Borneill, 
que  sapcha  per  c’anatz  blasman 
trobar  dus  ni  per  cal  semblan. 
aiso'm  diguatz 
si  tan  prezatz 

so  que  vas  totz  es  cominal? 
car  adonx  tug  seran  engal. 

Linhaure,  si  per  aiso  veill 
ni  mon  seiom  torn  en  afan, 
sembla  quemi  dopte  de  mazan. 
a  que  trobatz, 
si  no  vos  platz 
c’ades  ho  sapchon,  tal  e  cal? 
que  chans  no  port’  autre  captai. 

(stanzas  1  and  4  of  Giraut  de  Bornelh,  number  87 
in  Appel’s  Provenzalische  Chrestomathie ) 

Thus  Provençal  poets  of  the  twelfth  century  initiated  the  tenso  which  has 
persisted  in  various  forms  and  contexts  to  our  day,  and  which  might  be 
applied  to  education  in  these  terms:  Is  education  an  esoteric  ritual  intelli¬ 
gible  only  to  the  elite,  or  is  it  a  functional  occupation  of  the  human  mind, 
distinguishing  man  from  lower  forms,  developed  through  use,  and  serving 
practical  needs?  So  too  Giraut’s  fundamental  questions,  “What  satisfaction 
is  there  in  being  understood  by  everyone?”  and  “What  satisfaction  is  there 
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in  being  understood  by  no  one?”  underlie  the  dilemma  of  “selective  registra¬ 
tion”  in  foreign  languages. 

The  basic  assumptions  of  the  selectivists  are  two:  (1)  that  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  learning  requires  a  particular  ability,  what  teachers  used  to  call 
“language  sense,”  and  that  a  person  lacking  it  is  as  helpless  in  a  language 
class  as  a  color-blind  student  in  painting  or  a  tone-deaf  pupil  in  music  ;  and 
(2)  that  learning  a  foreign  language  presupposes  superior  intelligence. 

The  first  assumption  can  be  disposed  of  negatively,  since  educational 
psychologists  have  been  unable  to  discover  such  a  differentiation  not 
attributable  to  differences  of  intelligence,  interest  or  environment.  The 
second  is  predicated  upon  the  observable  truth  that  given  equal  conditions 
of  industry  and  learning-environment  individuals  of  higher  intelligence 
learn  almost  anything  better  and  more  easily  than  those  less  gifted. 

The  case  for  unrestricted  registration  in  foreign  languages,  especially  in 
the  elementary  schools,  is  also  based  on  two  premises:  first,  that  anyone 
with  a  mental  age  of  more  than  two  can  learn  a  language;  and  second,  that 
any  citizen  over  twenty-one  can  vote. 

Anyone  who  can  learn  anything  can  learn  anything  else.  Any  pupil  in 
the  public  schools  can  learn  a  language.  He  may  learn  it  with  greater  or 
less  ease  or  effort,  with  greater  or  less  pleasure  or  pain,  with  greater  or  less 
interest  or  profit,  but  he  can  learn.  Whether  the  effort  expended  is  justified, 
whether  he  might  not  better  devote  it  to  some  other  subject,  is  debatable, 
but  he  can  learn.  The  question  of  choice,  of  competition  between  subjects, 
becomes  more  legitimate  as  the  student  grows  older.  Taste  and  interest 
may  well  govern  selection  in  senior  high  school  and  should  do  so  in  college, 
but  such  considerations  have  little  relevance  in  the  lower  grades.  Any  child 
can  learn  the  drills  and  skills  which  comprise  the  activities  in  beginning 
languages.  The  repetitions  demanded  to  fix  basic  linguistic  associations  are 
not  distasteful  to  small  children.  All  can  talk,  sing  and  play.  They  invent 
jingles  to  accompany  their  games.  They  create  their  own  secret  languages 
for  prestige.  Differences  in  learning  rates  are  no  more  significant  in  foreign 
languages  than  in  other  subjects  in  which  they  do  not  determine  study. 
Actually  students  begin  foreign  language  with  one  advantage,  that  they 
are  all  at  the  same  level,  namely  complete  ignorance.  Consequently  they 
have  no  initial  handicaps  of  social  background  or  lack  of  previous  experi¬ 
ence. 

Meanwhile  the  secondary  values  of  language  training — the  social  atti¬ 
tudes  of  respect  for  other  peoples,  the  awareness  of  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  a  world  filled  with  “foreigners,”  a  concern  for  international 
affairs — are  being  insensibly  inculcated,  and  are  not  beyond  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  children  glibly  conversant  with  space  ships,  interceptor  rockets 
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and  disintegrating  rays.  These  corollaries  of  foreign  language  instruction 
are  more  than  frills,  more  than  fringe  benefits.  They  are  essential  to  citizen¬ 
ship,  and  every  citizen  more  than  twenty-one  votes.  He  makes  policies,  he 
chooses  leaders,  he  determines  issues;  and  he  performs  these  functions 
largely  in  accordance  with  attitudes  gained  during  his  years  in  the  public 
schools. 

Selective  registration  is  based  on  the  mutual  exclusion  fallacy — that  is, 
that  schools  must  either  develop  the  superior  into  leadership  or  provide 
mediocre  education  for  the  masses.  Both  factions  would  educate  for  democ¬ 
racy;  but  one  feels  that  democracy  is  best  served  by  raising  “standards” 
and  reserving  higher  education  to  the  gifted;  the  other  that  democracy  is 
best  expressed  in  a  generally  educated  citizenry.  Mutual  exclusion  would 
produce  a  stratified  society:  either  several  strata  or  one  uniform  stratum; 
but  the  fallacy  is  equally  operative.  “Either-or”  should  be  eliminated  in 
favor  of  “both-and.”  An  educator  advocating  inclusion  in  the  public 
school  curriculum  of  a  subject  within  the  range  only  of  the  gifted  is  on 
dangerous  ground. 

The  working,  effective  democracy  faces  the  necessity  of  recognizing, 
encouraging  and  training  excellence.  It  respects  individual  initiative,  but 
it  seeks  no  detached  upper  level  and  brooks  no  submerged  population. 
The  urge  to  advance  must  be  present  in  as  many  areas  as  possible.  In  each 
some  students  will  be  so  attuned  to  the  subject  that  they  will  excel  and 
specialize.  They  will  be  the  leaders,  but  their  fellows  will  understand  the 
terms  of  their  leadership,  recognize  their  reliability  and  follow  with  con¬ 
fidence.  Democracy  requires  an  intelligent  citizenry,  wise  enough  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  reward  excellence,  which,  again  in  the  words  of  Giraut  de  Bornelh, 
“no  port’  autre  captai”  than  popular  approval. 

University  of  Washington 
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Notes  and  Discussion 


André  Morice, ,  1884-1957 

André  Morize  stood  for  vital  and  permanent  values  in  American  education,  and 
therefore,  seven  years  after  his  retirement  and  several  months  after  his  death,  he 
continues  to  exercise  an  influence. 

For  his  American  acquaintances  in  general,  Morize  symbolized,  above  all  else, 
another  nation,  another  civilization,  another  way  of  life.  He  was  France.  For  Ameri¬ 
can  students  and  faculty  colleagues  he  represented  the  teaching  of  a  foreign  language 
and  a  foreign  literature  within  a  national  context  as  instruments  by  which  to  pene¬ 
trate  to  the  heart  of  a  foreign  nation  and  so  the  better  to  live  within  the  community 
of  nations.  It  was  as  an  exponent  of  this  approach  that  his  influence  will  perhaps 
endure  the  longest,  ever  reminding  Americans  that  they  need,  as  one  facet  of  their 
preparation  for  modern  international  living,  a  warm,  sympathetic,  charitable  under¬ 
standing  of  a  foreign  nation-state  in  the  totality  of  its  culture,  an  understanding  that 
recognizes  the  fact  of  sincere  nationalism  and  the  necessity  of  inter-national  pacific 
relations. 

A  literary  historian  trained  by  Lanson,  a  scholar  concerned  with  texts,  the  author 
of  a  volume  on  Problems  and  Methods  of  Literary  History,  the  teacher  of  a  famous 
survey  course,  Morize  participated  in  the  lively  debates  of  the  inter-war  period, 
philology  versus  literature,  the  historical  versus  the  critical  approach,  survey  course 
versus  some  other  kind  of  course.  Ever  encouraging  students  to  read  in  other  litera¬ 
tures,  as  he  himself  read  widely  in  English  and  American  literature,  ever  supporting 
the  second-language  requirement  for  the  A.B.  in  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures 
and  the  second  language  and  literature  for  the  Ph.D.,  he  felt  his  role  was  precisely 
what  his  official  title  always  implied,  whether  at  the  Lycée  de  Montauban,  the  Lycée 
de  Bordeaux,  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  or  Harvard.  “Le  beau  Morize”  was  a 
professeur  of  French  Literature.  If  he  had  had  to  italicize  one  of  the  last  two  words, 
I  suspect  he  would  have  selected  French. 

Morize’s  subject  and  orientation  attain  new  heights  of  significance  in  the  insecure 
age  whence  he  departed.  The  exact  role  of  the  autonomous  department  of  foreign 
languages  and  literatures  within  a  university  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  will  in¬ 
evitably  be  discussed  in  the  months  and  years  ahead.  The  clear  thinking,  passion,  and 
conviction  which  André  Morize  brought  to  the  problem  will  provide  great  moral 
strength  to  those  of  this  students  who  must  participate  in  the  new  debates. 

Harvard  University  Francis  M.  Rogers 

Un  Cours  d’eté  à  Nice 

La  Ville  de  Nice  et  l’Université  d’Aix-Marseille  ont  créé  en  1954,  sous  le  titre  de 
‘Conférences  de  Documentation  pour  Interprètes  et  Traducteurs  de  Français ’’  un  cours 
d’été  de  quatre  semaines  d’une  formule  tout  à  fait  nouvelle;  laissant  de  coté  ce  qui  est 
déjà  enseigné— et  souvent  de  façon  excellente— dans  les  Universités  étrangères,  tout 
ce  qui  concerne  le  passé,  la  philologie  et  la  littérature,  le  programme  des  C.D.I.T. 
vise  à  donner  une  vue  d’ensemble,  précise  et  impartiale,  des  réalités  françaises  con¬ 
temporaines :  l’histoire  des  vingt  dernières  années;  la  géographie  humaine,  les  institu¬ 
tions  et  problèmes  politiques,  économiques  et  sociaux;  les  principaux  aspects  de  la 
vie  économique;  l’organisation  administrative,  judiciaire  et  universitaire,  la  presse  et 
la  radio;  la  psychologie  des  Français  d’aujourd’hui. 
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Ce  programme  est  étudié  dans  des  Conférences  faites  par  des  Professeurs,  docteurs 
et  agrégés  de  PUniversité,  et  par  des  spécialistes  de  la  Haute  Administration,  de 
l’Industrie,  de  la  Finance.  Ces  conférences  sont  suivies  de  débats  entre  le  conférencier 
et  ses  auditeurs.  L’après-midi  de  certains  jours,  des  séances  de  “Travaux  Pratiques” 
de  traduction,  prononciation,  grammaire  et  stylistique,  permettent  aux  auditeurs  de 
perfectionner  leurs  connaissances  linguistiques.  Celles-ci  sont  encore  améliorées  par 
la  conversation  de  chaque  jour  avec  les  Assistantes  et  Assistants  français,  étudiants 
des  grandes  Ecoles,  que  les  C.D.I.T.  invitent  chaque  année  pour  assurer  par  la  vie  en 
commun  l’initiation  des  étrangers  à  tous  les  aspects  de  la  France  contemporaine. 

Les  repas  sont  pris  dans  un  Club  privé  où  chaque  table  est  présidée  par  un  Français, 
de  façon  que  la  langue  de  la  conversation  soit  le  français.  Des  excursions  touristiques 
et  documentaires  organisées  chaque  semaine,  la  participation  aux  fêtes  et  distractions 
de  la  Côte  d’Azur,  nombreuses  dans  la  pleine  saison  d’été,  permettent  aux  partici¬ 
pants  de  connaître  le  plaisir  des  vacances  tout  en  travaillant  avec  profit. 

Comme  on  le  voit,  un  tel  programme  n’intéresse  pas  les  seuls  Interprètes  et  Tra¬ 
ducteurs,  mais  bien  tous  les  étrangers  de  culture  supérieure  connaissant  déjà  bien 
le  français  et  qui  peuvent  avoir  besoin,  dans  leur  activité  professionnelle  ou  pour  la 
poursuite  de  leurs  études,  de  la  pratique  de  cette  langue  et  de  la  connaissance  de  la 
France  d’aujourd’hui:  tel  est  le  cas  des  diplomates,  professeurs  et  étudiants  de  toutes 
disciplines,  cadres  de  l’Administration,  de  la  Banque,  du  Commerce  et  de  l’Industrie, 
juristes,  médecins,  officiers,  hommes  politiques,  publicistes  de  la  Presse  et  de  la 
Radio  etc.  .  . 

Ajoutons  que,  pour  ceux  qui  le  désirent,  un  “Diplôme  de  Hautes  Etudes  de  Langue 
et  Civilisation  françaises  contemporaines”  est,  après  examen,  délivré  par  l’Uni¬ 
versité  d’Aix-Marseille. 

La  session  de  1958  aura  lieu  du  23  Juillet  au  21  Août. 

Pour  tous  renseignements  sur  l’organisation  des  cours  et  les  conditions  matérielles 
de  séjour,  écrire  (avec  coupon-réponse  international  ou  timbres  de  notre  pays)  au: 
“Secrétariat  des  C.D.I.T.,  32,  Av.  Maréchal-Foch,  Nice.” 

Nous  pensons  que  tous  nos  Collègues  apprécieront  l’opportunité  de  ces  Confé¬ 
rences  de  Documentation  sur  la  France  et  le  Français  d’aujourd’hui,  et  nous  souhai¬ 
tons  qu’ils  les  fassent  connaître  à  leurs  Etudiants. 

Université  d’Aix — Marseille  Marcel  Lob 

French  Children  s  Paintings 

A  collection  of  children’s  paintings  from  the  City  of  Paris  is  being  offered  for  exhi¬ 
bition  in  American  educational  institutions  for  the  third  year  through  the  French 
Embassy,  Cultural  Division,  972  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  The  600  paintings  assem¬ 
bled  by  the  Inspector  General  of  Art  Teaching  of  the  City  of  Paris  have  been  grouped 
in  units  of  50  and  are  the  work  of  public  school  children  9  to  17  years  old.  Each  exhibi¬ 
tion  includes  paintings  of  the  Paris  landscape,  people,  still  life,  genre,  and  decoration. 
The  collection  may  be  borrowed  throughout  1958  without  charge  except  for  trans¬ 
portation. 


An  Appraisal  of  Jean  Paulhan 

Jean  Paulhan  came  to  the  NRF  as  secretary  to  Jacques  Riviere,  who  was  then  edi¬ 
tor  of  that  publication.  Upon  the  premature  death  of  Rivière  in  1925,  Paulhan  suc¬ 
ceeded  him;  he  is  now,  in  collaboration  with  Marcel  Aymé,  Editor  of  the  NNRF.  It  is 
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not,  however,  the  purpose  of  this  note  to  enter  into  the  details  of  Paulhan’s  career  as 
editor  (an  article  on  the  works  of  Paulhan  up  to  1949,  written  by  the  undersigned, 
appeared  in  the  Spring  1949  issue,  American  Society  Legion  of  Honor  Magazine) .  We 
shall  limit  ourselves  to  the  articles  that  appeared  in  the  April-May  1957  number  of 
Cahiers  des  Saisons,  a  literary  magazine  published  every  two  months  in  Paris. 

The  first  article,  “Portrait  de  Jean  Paulhan,”  is  a  conversation  between  Robert 
Mallet  and  Jean  Paulhan,  which  was  broadcast  by  Radio-diffusion  française  (Poste 
National).  The  editor  of  the  Cahiers  has  written  an  introductory  paragraph  preced¬ 
ing  the  text:  “L’œuvre  de  Jean  Paulhan  nous  est  toujours  apparue  comme  une  des 
plus  riches  et  des  plus  originales  de  ce  temps.  Nous  publions  aujourd’hui  un  ensemble 
de  témoignages  sur  cette  œuvre  et  le  faisons  précéder  d’une  conversation  avec  Jean 
Paulhan  lui-même.”  It  is  a  question-answer  conversation,  similar  to  our  American 
“Meet  the  press”  radio  programs,  except  that  it  is  only  Robert  Mallet  who  asks  the 
questions.  Paulhan  thinks  that  his  books  may  be  amusing  or  interesting  but  he  does 
not  in  the  least  consider  himself  important:  “j’ai  l’impression  que  je  suis  très  exacte¬ 
ment  le  premier  venu.”  Mallet  interprets  those  words  in  a  different  manner,  that  is, 
“l’homme  qui  vient  en  premier.  Vous  êtes  original.”  The  conversation  continues  in 
the  same  clever  vein.  Paulhan  claims  that  he  never  tried  to  be  original.  Being  a  man 
of  genius,  for  instance,  says  Paulhan,  has  great  drawbacks,  for  then  one  is  no  longer 
free  to  admire  other  geniuses  or  other  explorers.  Mallet  insinuates  that  Paulhan  is  of 
those  who  want  to  take  an  interest  in  others  and  who  do  not  claim  to  be  interesting 
themselves.  He  asks  Paulhan  when  and  where  he  was  born  (at  Nîmes  in  1884);  he 
also  discusses  the  pronunciation  of  Paulhan’s  name  which  should  always  have  been 
pronounced  Paulian,  the  pronunciation  of  the  region.  Mallet  questions  Paulhan  on 
his  background  and  learns  that  the  author  had  held  many  positions  as  an  adminis¬ 
trator:  a  garage,  a  lycée,  a  class-room.  Paulhan  insists  that  the  results  of  all  his 
experiences  as  administrator  had  been  rather  disappointing.  His  first  experience  in 
that  domain  was  during  the  First  World  War  after  he  had  been  wounded.  First  he 
was  entrusted  with  some  automobiles,  then  with  teaching  how  to  drive  in  all  the  army 
garages.  Paulhan  always  showed  the  desire  “to  do  a  good  job,”  to  improve  things  in 
all  that  he  undertook  in  his  youth.  It  is  amusing  to  read  how  Paulhan  tried  to  learn 
dancing  and  boxing — he  started  well  but  ended  badly  (and  yet  his  manner  of  walking 
sometimes  suggests  that  he  has  a  deep  sense  of  rhythm).  It  is  well  known,  of  course, 
that  he  went  to  Madagascar  to  look  for  gold,  that  he  had  been  a  planter,  a  wood¬ 
cutter,  a  civil  service  employé,  the  assistant  head  of  an  office  in  the  National  Ministry 
of  Education;  he  had  even  been  a  “super”  at  the  Odéon  theater.  Later  he  was  a 
teacher  at  the  École  des  Langues  Orientales,  for  during  his  stay  in  Madagascar  he 
acquired  an  excellent  knowledge  of  “malgache,”  the  language  of  that  country. 
Paulhan  says  that  first  he  thought  that  he  had  the  vocation  of  being  a  teacher;  he 
began  teaching  in  Madagascar,  where  he  was  the  only  teacher  in  the  school.  He 
taught  French,  German,  Latin,  history,  geography  and  gymnastics.  After  a  few  years 
he  realized  that  he  was  not  made  for  teaching.  Mallet  also  questions  Paulhan  on  his 
years  in  the  army  and  his  attitude  toward  military  life.  When  Mallet  asks  him  whether 
he  had  many  playmates  when  he  was  a  child,  he  answers  that  he  had  very  few  and 
adds:  “J’ai  toujours  eu  un  peu  peur  des  enfants,  comme  des  hommes  d’ailleurs.  . 
.  .  En  général,  il  est  difficile  de  se  prononcer  sur  les  hommes.  Je  ne  suis  pas  de  ces 
gens  qui  ont  le  courage  de  dire:  ‘Les  hommes  sont  comme  ceci  ou  comme  cela  ...  les 
femmes  .  .  .’  Non,  je  crois  qu’ils  peuvent  être  tout  ce  qu’on  veut.  C’est  ce  qui  fait 
leur  surprise,  c’est  aussi  ce  qui  fait  leur  charme.”  Are  they  what  we  want  them  to  be, 
asks  Mallet,  and  Paulhan  answers:  “Moi,  il  me  semble  que  j’ai  eu  la  chance,  l’extra¬ 
ordinaire  chance,  d’avoir  des  amis  (et  des  amies)  plus  intelligents,  plus  généreux, 
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enfin  meilleurs  que  moi,  que  je  pouvais  aimer  en  toute  tranquillité.  Mais  je  vous  l’ai 
peut-être  déjà  dit.”  And  here  ends  the  portrait,  which  to  one  who  knows  the  man,  is 
on  the  whole  very  true. 

The  following  article  bears  the  title  of  “Pour  une  notice”  and  was  written  by 
Francis  Ponge.  The  author  mentions  one  characteristic  of  Paulhan  which  is  very 
striking:  “Il  parle  peu,  d’une  voix  plutôt  dans  les  hauts  registres,  mais  douce.” 
Ponge  touches  on  one  of  the  subjects  which  has  always  interested  Paulhan  very 
deeply,  that  is  the  relation  between  thought  and  words.  Paulhan  has  written  a  great 
deal  about  the  philosophy  of  speech.  Ponge  also  gives  biographical  details  and  men¬ 
tions  the  literary  journals  to  which  Paulhan  contributed  before  becoming  editor  of 
the  NRF.  He  describes  Paulhan’s  office  in  the  NRF  building  on  the  rue  Sébastien- 
Bottin  as  “une  sorte  de  prodigieux  laboratoire,  aussi  une  sorte  de  gymnase  où  Paulhan 
soumet  ses  visiteurs  .  .  .à  toutes  les  épreuves  possibles:  attentes,  compliments, 
abandons,  marches  forcées,  pas  de  gymnastique,  etc.  Méthode  socratique  ou  ‘zen’? 
Peut-être  .  .  .  En  tout  cas,  pour  les  plus  doués,  initiation.”  Ponge  cites  a  statement 
which  Paulhan  made  to  Julien  Benda,  which  shows  plainly  Paulhan’s  scientific  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  study  of  literature,  the  mystery  of  “la  parole,”  exemplified,  for 
instance  is  his  “Clef  de  la  poésie.”  “Car  sa  découverte,”  says  Ponge,  “est  aussi  une 
métamorphose:  ce  grammairien  est  un  maître  de  Vie”.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page  we 
find  two  aphorisms  by  Paulhan  on  the  subject  of  words. 

Marcel  Jouhandeau  is  the  author  of  the  following  article,  “Jean  Paulhan  ou  l’im¬ 
prévisible.”  He  writes  of  the  old  days  when  the  NRF  was  still  located  on  the  rue 
Madame.  He  says  that  when  Paulhan  reads  a  manuscript  or  a  book  submitted  to  him 
his  reactions  are  quite  different  from  those  of  any  one  else.  Jouhandeau  tells  also  of 
Paulhan’s  reaction  to  painting.  He  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  author,  as  can  be  seen  in 
the  following  remark:  “Je  cherche  vainement  parmi  mes  amitiés,  mes  relations,  un 
homme  qui  ait  poussé  plus  loin  dans  tous  les  domaines  toutes  les  exigences,  tout  le 
sérieux,  toutes  les  délicatesses  de  la  conscience,  et  professionnelle  et  morale.  .  . 

.  .  C’est  toujours  lui  qui  a  lu  mes  livres  le  premier  et  bien  que  je  ne  me  soucie  guère 
de  mes  lecteurs,  son  avis  que  j’attendais  m’était  d’un  grand  profit,  s’il  m’invitait  à 
surveiller  plus  sévèrement  l’écriture.”  At  the  end  of  this  article  there  also  follow 
three  aphorisms,  so  to  speak,  from  the  works  of  Paulhan. 

The  following  article,  “Jouer  aux  dames  avec  Paulhan”  by  René  de  Obaldia,  is  a 
rather  entertaining  analysis  of  the  checker  games  played  by  Obaldia  and  Paulhan. 
“Jean  Paulhan,  vu  par  Marcel  Proust”,  which  follows,  is  signed  “Pour  copie  con¬ 
forme:  Jean-Louis  Curtis.”  Here,  in  the  true  style  of  Proust  we  have  a  very  subtle 
portrait  of  the  author,  including  again  an  allusion  to  Paulhan’s  “aérien  tenorino 
d’une  voix  étrangement  flutée”,  which  is  quite  in  contrast  with  his  height  and  build. 
Henri  Thomas  is  the  author  of  the  following  article,  “Jean  Paulhan  fils  de  Frédéric.” 
Thomas  calls  him  “l’honnête  homme.”  “C’est  un  passe-temps,”  he  writes,  “que  de 
définir  Paulhan.”  Thomas  says  that  for  Paulhan  literature  is  a  “spectacle  dont  il  ne 
se  lasse  pas,  une  bataille  pour  des  idoles  où  il  est  plus  assidu  qu’aucun  de  ceux  qui  s’y 
tiennent  engagés,  car  ceux-là  ont  des  défaillances,  au  lieu  que  Paulhan  est  ce  témoin 
sans  autre  émotion  qu’un  léger  amusement,  et  dont  on  se  demande  parfois  si  son 
attitude  n’est  pas  composée  pour  donner  le  change  sur  des  curiosités  aberrantes.” 
And  further  on  Thomas  says:  “Chez  Paulhan  un  moment  arrive  où  la  réflexion  et 
l’invention  poétique  se  rejoignent  .  .  .  l’œuvre  de  Paulhan  suggérerait  plutôt  que  le 
rapport  entre  langage  et  vérité  n’est  pas  exprimable — ,  qu’un  mot  et  sa  signification 
sont  deux  termes  dont  l’équilibre,  la  tension,  et  d’abord  le  degré  de  réalité,  ne  ne  se 
laissent  ni  plus  ni  moins  apprécier  que  ceux  de  l’âme  et  du  corps.  .  .  .  Mot  et  sens, 
ame  et  corps:  propositions  intenables,  et  que  toute  parole  implique.  Comment  tenir 
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un  discours  tout  à  fait  sérieux,  comment  vivre,  à  moins  d’oublier  que  chaque  mot 
prononcé  nous  lance  et  nous  accueille  dans  l’impossible?”  And  Thomas  ends  by 
saying:  “Mais  l’oublier,  n’est-ce  pas  cesser  d’être, — devenir  esprit ?  Paulhan  vous 
laisse  libre.”  Jean  Grenier,  author  of  the  next  article  gives  it  the  title:  “Vers  l’exacti¬ 
tude.”  He  says  that  the  difficult}^  which  one  feels  in  reading  Paulhan  comes  from  the 
fact  that  “il  part  toujours  des  principes  ou  qu’il  y  remonte.”  That  is  the  kind  of 
difficulty  which  one  meets  when  studying  geometry  and  in  general  exact  sciences, 
says  Grenier.  Paulhan,  according  to  the  author,  is  on  the  side  of  classicists  against 
romantics.  “C’est  au  point  qu’examinant  la  poésie,  Paulhan,  allant  plus  loin,  con¬ 
sidère  comme  indifférents  les  mots  et  les  idées — ou  plutôt  comme  équivalents.  Le 
poète  peut  aussi  bien  commencer  par  les  uns  que  par  les  autres.  Il  peut  commencer 
par  les  uns  et  finir  par  les  autres.  Le  calcul  n’est  pas  plus  de  règle  que  l’inspiration.  . 
.  .  Ici  Paulhan  tient  la  balance  égale  entre  les  deux  partis  opposés:  c’est  qu’il  a  dé¬ 
couvert  le  terrain  commun  sur  lequel  ils  se  battent.”  The  critic,  according  to  Gre 
nier,  must  try  to  dissipate  the  illusions  to  which  the  creator  falls  prey  and  which  make 
him  take  ideas  of  others  for  words  and  his  words  for  ideas.  The  author  concludes  by 
saying  that  the  analyses  of  language  made  by  Paulhan  make  him  think  that  it  is 
necessary  to  adjust  the  instruments  of  literary  optics  and  the  focus  of  “l’appareil 
graphique.” 

“Paroles  savantes”  by  Georges -Emmanuel  Clancier  analyzes  the  study  which 
Paulhan  made  of  the  Hain-Tenys,  popular  poems  indigenous  to  Madagascar.  In  con¬ 
cluding  his  article  the  author  says:  “Volontiers,  je  penserais  que  le  scepticisme  de 
Jean  Paulhan  se  joue,  comme  celui  de  Montaigne,  se  dépasse  ainsi  qu’on  le  voit  dans 
Descartes.  Au  vrai,  ces  deux  auteurs  ne  nous  donnaient-ils  pas  des  paysages  et  un 
ordre  très  humain?  Jean  Paulhan  de  même.  Sa  psychologie  ne  pouvait  mieux  se  dé¬ 
ployer  qu’aux  détours  des  mots,  les  prendre  à  son  jeu.  Ce  jeu  vaut  à  Paulhan  ses 
meilleures  ressources,  on  l’entend  mal  si  l’on  y  cherche  quelque  spécieuse  gratuité.” 

André  Dhôtel,  one  of  the  leading  writers  of  today,  is  the  author  of  the  article 
which  bears  the  title  of  “Souvenirs.”  It  is  a  rather  poetic  fantasy,  a  poetic  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  main  ideas  of  Paulhan.  Dhôtel  says:  “Si  je  songe  aux  livres  de  Jean 
Paulhan  je  revois  d’abord  des  palmiers,  mais  justement  je  ne  crois  pas  qu’il  ait  parlé 
jamais  de  palmiers,  et  j’en  serais  bien  étonné.  Les  palmiers,  il  y  en  avait  surtout  dans 
l’Eden,  c’est  probable.”  He  alludes  in  this  article  to  the  question  already  refered  to 
in  the  preceding  articles,  the  relationship  of  words  and  ideas,  but  he  states  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  a  poetically  philosophical  manner:  “On  ne  savait  plus  quelle  part  donner  à  ce 
mystère  et  pourtant  il  lui  fallait  sa  part  puisqu’il  était  là  toujours  entre  les  mots  et 
les  idées,  la  confiance  et  le  mal— et  entre  les  hommes.”  And  he  ends  his  short  article, 
in  which  he  not  only  speaks  of  Eden  but  of  Paradise  too:  “Mais  les  palmiers?  Ils 
n’existaient  pas,  vous  le  saviez  déjà.  Serait-ce  trop  peu  d’une  vie  pour  qu’ils  existent 
vraiment?” 

“Un  Mythe  socratique,”  a  very  short  article  by  Bernard  Groethhuysen,  was 
written  in  1945.  The  author  begins  his  article  with  the  question:  “Jean  Paulhan  est-il 
un  mythe?”  He  states  that  silence  envelops  our  thoughts:  “Aussi  penser  comme  il 
faut,  c’est  d’abord  faire  sa  place  au  mystère.”  He  also  mentions,  as  do  the  authors  of 
other  articles  in  this  tribute  to  Paulhan,  the  latter’s  book  Clef  de  la  poésie,  and 
ends  with  the  thought:  “Mais  qui  mieux  que  J. P.  sait  nous  faire  comprendre  nos 
pensées  et  les  faits  divers  de  de  notre  vie,  nous-mêmes  à  nous-mêmes?” 

“Un  Art  de  vivre”  by  Jacques  Brenner  tells  about  a  book  by  Paulhan,  “Guide 
d’un  petit  voyage  en  Suisse”  (it  is  an  article  of  a  page  and  a  half).  The  author  says 
that  one  of  the  things  which  Paulhan  teaches  us  is:  “Il  faut  savoir  ne  s’étonner  de 
rien,  mais  s’étonner  de  tout.  Il  fault  savoir  prendre  la  vie  au  sérieux,  mais  ne  pas  se 
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prendre  au  tragique.”  Reading  Paulhan  makes  one  feel  a  little  better  than  one  felt 
before,  he  thinks.  This  short  article  is  followed  by  a  three  paragraphs  by  Armand 
Robin:  “Le  Bonaparte  des  syllabicides.”  By  that  word  the  author  means  that 
Paulhan  spends  time  in  cutting  out  syllables  from  words,  not  only  from  what  he 
writes  but  from  what  others  write  and  those  others  are  the  better  off  for  it. 

The  last  document  in  the  collection  is  an  article  written  by  Paulhan  in  1944:  “Une 
Semaine  en  secret.”  It  tells  of  incidents  which  took  place  in  1941,  when  Paulhan  was 
obliged  to  answer  questions  put  to  him  by  a  German  army  captain  during  the  Occupa¬ 
tion,  questions  concerning  his  youth,  his  literary  friends,  his  activity  in  the  Resis¬ 
tance  movement,  his  one-week  imprisonment  in  the  “Santé”  prison.  Some  of  the 
names  mentioned  here  bring  up  sad  memories,  among  them  being  Vildé  the  anthro¬ 
pologist,  of  le  “Musée  de  l’homme”  (whom  the  author  of  these  Notes  happened  to 
know)  who  was  shot  by  the  Germans. 

The  articles  which  make  up  the  bulk  of  this  April-May  number  of  the  Cahiers  des 
saisons  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  character  and  the  works  of  Paulhan  and 
give  the  reader  who  is  neither  acquainted  with  the  man  nor  with  his  books  a  desire 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  one  who  for  so  many  years  directed  the  destiny  of  the 
Nouvelle  Revue  Française. 

Brooklyn  College  Hélène  Harvitt 

A  Research  Experimental  Language  Laboratory 

The  design  of  Wayne  State  University’s  French  language  laboratory  was  not  ap¬ 
proached  with  the  idea  of  seeing  how  much  money  could  be  spent;  nor  was  there  a 
budgetary  limitation  or  any  injunction  to  cut  corners  to  save  expense.  The  problem 
was  approached  objectively  with  the  basic  assumption  that  a  laboratory  could  be 
designed  which  would  make  many  new  techniques  possible  and  that  the  practicability 
of  these  techniques  could  only  be  determined  through  experimentation.  The  resulting 
laboratory  is  therefore  one  that  can  do  just  about  anything.  One  must  know,  of 
course,  what  buttons  to  push. 

The  lab  is  not  large,  as  labs  go,  nor  is  it  small.  It  has  35  student  positions,  equip¬ 
ped  with  tape  recorders,  separated  from  one  another  by  head-high  partitions,  and 
with  glass  fronts.  To  each  one  of  these  positions  there  are  13  channels  of  communica¬ 
tion,  of  which  eleven  carry  lesson  sources,  while  two  are  intercom  lines  for  com¬ 
munication  between  monitor  and  student. 

The  control  panel  is  the  heart  of  the  installation.  It  is  made  up,  first,  of  thirty-five 
dials  which  correspond  to  the  thirty-five  student  positions.  Each  dial  has  numbers 
which  correspond  to  the  lesson  sources.  Above  each  dial  are  located  three  button 
lights,  red,  amber  and  green.  The  amber  and  green  lights  correspond  to  the  two 
monitor  channels,  so  that  two  monitors  will  not  attempt  to  communicate  with  the 
same  student  at  the  same  time.  The  red  light  is  a  signal  operated  by  the  student  ask¬ 
ing  for  service  from  the  monitor,  a  request  for  a  lesson  or  for  information.  A  student 
coming  into  the  lab  goes  to  an  empty  position,  pushes  a  toggle  switch  which  lights 
the  red  light  over  his  dial  on  the  control  panel  The  monitor,  by  means  of  a  dial 
which  selects  the  student  position,  puts  himself  into  communication  with  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  position.  The  student  requests  a  certain  lesson.  The  monitor  turns  the  dial 
for  this  position  to  the  number  which  corresponds  to  the  channel  carrying  the  lesson 
requested  by  the  student.  The  total  operation  is  a  matter  of  seconds,  as  follows: 

Red  light 

Monitor:  Yes? 

Student:  French  110,  lesson  23,  please. 
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Monitor:  dialing  the  lesson:  You  are  receiving  lesson  23. 

Student:  Thank  you. 

Red  light  goes  off. 

With  the  glass  front  all  communication  between  student  and  monitor  is  eye  to  eye. 

The  control  area  has  a  battery  of  nine  tape  recorders  for  taped  lesson  sources,  and 
two  turn-tables  for  disc  lesson  sources.  The  latter  channels  may  be  used  for  auxiliary 
tape  recorders  when  required.  The  master  tape  recorders  are  equipped  with  tape 
loops  which  operate  continuously  up  to  thirteen  hours  per  day,  six  days  per  week. 
The  nine  lesson  sources  are  barely  adequate  to  service  the  requirements  of  the  three 
basic  courses,  for  the  day’s  lesson,  the  previous  lesson,  and  the  lesson  coming  up. 
Only  during  the  slack  hours  of  later  afternoon  can  the  special  requests  of  the  student 
be  accommodated,  such  as  a  certain  lesson  for  review. 

The  control  panel  is  a  communication  engineer’s  dream.  With  it  the  monitor  con¬ 
trols  the  volume  of  the  source  machine,  listening  either  through  earphones  or  speaker; 
he  monitors  any  student  he  wishes,  listening  either  through  phones  or  speaker,  the 
student  being  unaware  of  such  monitoring;  he  can  cut  in  on  the  student,  to  correct 
or  advise;  he  can  make  a  recording  of  any  student’s  performance;  he  can  send  the 
performance  of  any  student  to  any  other  student  in  the  room,  or  any  combination  of 
students  in  the  room  by  putting  all  on  the  same  channel.  Finally,  while  students  at 
various  positions  are  working  in  isolation  on  individual  lessons,  an  instructor  can 
work  with  a  group,  sitting  in  scattered  positions,  sending  to  all  the  same  source 
material,  speaking  to  them  all  at  the  same  time. 

The  room  can  be  darkened  by  means  of  drapes  for  audio-visual  operation.  Pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  two  rear  projection  screens  to  carry  different  visual  materials 
simultaneously,  synchronized  with  taped  lesson  sources.  Dials  on  the  control  panel 
are  again  in  complete  charge  of  this  operation  which  is  efficient  in  terms  of  seconds. 

The  control  area  is  provided  with  a  high  quality  recorder  by  means  of  which  the 
master  tapes  are  transferred  to  tape  loops  for  the  day’s  set  of  lessons.  Various  other 
features  are  of  secondary  importance  and  need  no  mention.  The  laboratory  has  not 
yet  operated  audio-visually  pending  the  conversion  of  materials  from  slides  to 
filmstrip.  One  particular  of  the  laboratory,  however,  has  led  to  unforeseen  organiza¬ 
tional  procedures  and  appears  to  be  significant — the  student’s  ability  to  hear  him¬ 
self  through  his  earphones  as  he  speaks. 

The  need  for  the  student  to  hear  himself  through  his  phones  as  he  responded  to  an 
exercise  was  recognized  in  the  planning  and  the  student  tape  recorders  were  modified 
accordingly.  This  led  the  directors  of  the  program  to  the  following  assumption,  that 
it  was  more  important  for  the  student  to  go  through  an  exercise  more  often,  provided 
he  could  hear  himself  properly  as  he  performed,  than  to  lose  time  listening  to,  and 
probably  admiring  and  even  reinforcing  a  lot  of  wobbly  responses.  Recording  by  the 
student  was  established  as  a  semi-monthly  exercise  in  the  form  of  an  oral  composition 
on  a  subject  drawn  by  lot  and  executed  without  immediate  preparation.  These  re¬ 
cordings  are  listened  to  by  the  instructor  and  their  deficiencies,  phonemic  and  struc¬ 
tural,  recorded  to  the  student.  The  results  of  this  training  technique  or  organizational 
format  have  been  so  encouraged  to  date  that  no  others  are  presently  under  con¬ 
sideration.  It  should  be  said  that  materials  are  presented  audio-visually  in  class,  so 
that  the  student  is  prepared  in  a  situation  to  profit  from  his  work  in  the  laboratory 
as  an  integrated  part  of  the  lesson  unit.  The  student  who  does  not  avail  himself  of 
the  facilities  of  the  laboratory  soon  finds  himself  up  against  the  barrier  of  inadequate 
sound  perception.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  lab  that  sound  perception  is  developed,  that 
muscles  are  trained  to  new  positions,  that  associations  between  sounds  and  referents 
are  established  automatically  and  unconsciously  from  repeated  experience. 
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Since  the  matter  of  hearing  oneself  properly  appears  to  have  particular  significance 
as  a  training  factor,  the  builder  of  Wayne’s  laboratory  in  consultation  with  its  di¬ 
rectors,  has  created  a  transistor-powered  receiving  and  audio-active  instrument 
which  is  now  in  use  in  some  of  the  laboratory’s  positions.  The  advantage  of  these 
instruments  lies  in  their  simplicity  and  reduced  cost,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  increase  in  quality  of  sound  on  the  other.  Good  “auding”  as  the  linguists 
say,  or  good  “mim-mem”  performance,  depends  primarily  on  the  quality  of  the  model. 

The  Wayne  laboratory  is  a  training  research  facility.  Experimentation  will  con¬ 
tinue  with  the  175  French  language  students  who  are  present,  voluntarily,  on  any 
given  day.  Tape  recorders  will  wear  out  and  be  replaced.  The  laboratory’s  control 
panel,  however,  will  continue  to  provide  answers  as  long  as  the  staff  remains  in¬ 
quisitive. 

Wayne  State  University  George  Borglum 

Necessary  T  ools  for  FLES 

Those  of  us  who  are  teaching  in  FLES  have  been  deluged  with  advice  and  en¬ 
couragement  for  the  last  few  years.  Logically  enough  the  advice  has  largely  been  on 
the  problems  of  the  beginning  class.  Now,  with  a  successful  beginning  behind  us,  we 
have  to  feel  our  way  as  we  proceed.  That  beginning  was  fun.  We  capitalised  on  the 
children’s  delight  in  the  new  language.  But  that  delight  dims,  and  we  are  suddenly 
faced  with  the  problem  of  maintaining  total  class  participation.  We  must  find  some 
way  of  keeping  all  the  children  actively  interested  after  the  novelty  of  beginning  a 
FL  has  worn  off. 

The  first  semester  does  go  easily.  A  Parents  Program  at  the  end  of  the  term  shows 
the  entire  class  participating  freely  and  easily.  The  children  can  express  their  own 
ideas  and  initiate  activity.  They  are  at  home  in  their  French.  Of  course  their  vocabu¬ 
lary  is  small,  their  scene  of  activity  their  classroom,  but  high  and  low  I.Q.’s  alike 
have  obviously  learned  language  with  ease  and  enjoyment.  The  second  year  is  not  so 
satisfactory.  The  class  splits  into  good  and  not-so-good,  and  then  some  are  lost. 
There  develops  a  variety  in  the  vocabulary  retained  by  the  good  students,  and 
classwork  as  a  unit  becomes  suddenly  an  impossibility. 

I  am  speaking  of  course  of  my  first  experience,  but  in  conversation  with  others  in 
FLES  I  find  my  experience  is  not  unique.  Is  it  because  we  go  too  fast?  I  don’t  think 
so.  I  have  been  following  the  MLA  manual  and  go  far  slower  than  its  suggested  speed. 
Is  it  because  I  haven’t  brought  in  enough  realia?  This  is  part  of  the  trouble.  However 
I  have  observed  classes  where  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  realia  was  excellent 
and  still  seen  to  my  surprise  and  discouragement  that  over  half  the  class  was  not 
participating  at  any  given  moment.  Teaching  aids  help,  but  they  do  not  guarantee 
total  class  participation. 

In  an  effort  to  understand  what  happens  I  suggest  that  we  compare  our  first 
successful  term  to  the  successful  program  of  the  Cleveland  Plan.  The  Cleveland 
Plan  maintains  a  high  degree  of  participation  from  the  third  through  the  sixth  grade. 
I  emphasized  the  fact  that  my  class,  at  the  end  of  its  first  term,  was  fluent  in  its  class¬ 
room.  The  Cleveland  Plan  introduces  outside  vocabulary,  but  by  cleverly  varied 
games  and  skilfully  handled  realia  the  use  of  this  vocabulary  remains  a  classroom 
activity.  However  most  of  us  in  FLES  are  trying  to  teach  speech-patterns  in  relation 
to  appropriate  situations.  We  ask  the  children  to  imagine  a  toy-store,  a  Post-Office,  a 
street-scene.  We  bring  in  pictures  and  equipment.  But  in  addition  to  the  best  equip¬ 
ment,  the  children  must  also  make  an  effort  of  imagination.  They  do  this  easily,  yes, 
but  only  when  they  are  personally  involved.  The  children  who  are  actually  role- 
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playing  get  something  out  of  it  They  are  learning.  The  rest  of  the  class  pursues  its 
own  flight  of  imagination.  And  in  the  twenty-minute  period  we  have,  everybody 
must  be  learning  all  the  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  above  comparison  does  suggest  an  answer.  Realia  is  better 
than  no  realia  because  it  stimulates  and  helps  the  imagination  and  unifies  the  class. 
So  if  you  are  after  total  participation,  try  realia  for  everybody — give  each  child  a 
book.  As  my  class-room  teacher  says,  you  can’t  possibly  teach  the  children  unless 
each  one  has  his  tools  to  work  with.  This  does  not  replace  nor  displace  the  aural-oral 
approach.  I  have  seen  a  Spanish  workbook  that  had  no  reading  nor  writing  and  very 
little  worthless  activity  like  coloring.  It  had  pictures,  drawing  and  completion 
exercises.  With  such  a  book  each  child  has  an  anchor  that  keeps  him  constantly  work¬ 
ing  with  the  class.  We  have  made  up  a  workbook  which  does  teach  reading  and  writing 
because  we  want  our  sixth  graders  to  have  a  basic  knowledge  of  both.  There  are  vary¬ 
ing  points  of  view  on  this  question,  but  I  do  suggest  strongly,  if  you  wish  to  teach 
speech-patterns,  that  you  get  your  class  some  sort  of  a  book  when  you  have  exhausted 
the  possibilities  of  the  class-room. 

Western  Reserve  University  Catherine  Bill  Osborn 

Association  Internationale  des  Etudes  Françaises 

The  ninth  annual  congress  of  the  Association  Internationale  des  Etudes  Françaises 
will  be  held  at  the  Collège  de  France,  Paris,  on  the  21,  22  and  23  of  July,  1958.  The 
topics  for  the  three  respective  days  will  be  :  “Expression  littéraire  de  la  sensibilité  au 
XVIIe  siècle,”  “Le  thème  du  miroir  dans  la  littérature  française,”  and  “Les  écrivains  et 
l’étymologie”;  the  names  of  the  speakers  will  be  announced  during  the  spring.  The 
papers  read  at  the  1957  congress,  on  La  poésie  de  la  Réforme  et  de  la  Contre-Ré¬ 
forme  and  La  poésie  d’inspiration  païenne  au  XIXe  siècle,  will  be  published  shortly 
in  the  annual  Cahier  of  the  Association. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 


Francis  Carmody 


The  FL  Development  Program — An  Editorial 

by  Julian  Harris 

Every  member  of  our  Association  will  be  happy  to  read  (elsewhere  in  this  issue) 
the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  who  declares  that  “the  United  States  is  probably  weaker  in  FL  abilities  than 
any  other  major  country  in  the  world”  and  who  proposes  that  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  be  spent  to  rectify  this  regrettable  situation.  Without  a  doubt,  the  three  point 
program  which  has  been  worked  out  by  the  foreign  language  specialists  in  his  office 
is  both  practical  and  imaginative;  for  everyone  will  agree  that  we  ought  indeed  to 
have  (1)  FL  Institutes  in  which  FL  teachers  and  supervisors  could  quickly  learn  the 
latest  ideas  about  FL  teaching,  (2)  a  number  of  FL  Centers  where  the  exotic  languages 
could  be  studied  intensively,  and  (3)  a  vastly  increased  amount  of  research  into  all 
sorts  of  problems  connected  with  teaching  and  learning  FLs.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
program  will  receive  the  fullest  possible  support  both  in  Congress,  among  FL  teach¬ 
ers,  and  among  school  administrators. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  project  has  some  aspects  of  a  “crash  program,”  it  is  perhaps 
appropriate  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  extended  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  long-range  improvement  of  FL  study  in  this  country. 

For  example,  as  the  report  suggests  that  since  some  10,000,000  young  Russians  are 
studying  English,  naïve  educators  and  a  vocal  part  of  the  public  will  no  doubt  demand 
that  Russian  be  immediately  taught  in  schools  and  colleges  all  over  the  country.  But 
it  should  be  made  clear  that  although  it  is  indeed  highly  desirable  that  we  have  vast 
numbers  of  future  citizens  who  know  Russian,  it  does  not  follow  that  high  schools 
and  colleges  should  simply  begin  to  teach  Russian  overnight.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  the  U.  S.  is  so  weak  in  “FL  abilities”  is  precisely  that  the  high 
school  curriculum  is  continually  being  changed  to  meet  popular  demand:  everyone 
knows  that  German  was  dropped  from  hundreds  of  schools  after  World  War  I,  that 
German  teachers  were  assigned  to  teach  French,  that  the  teachers  suffered,  that  the 
students  suffered,  that  the  schools  suffered,  that  the  position  of  FLs  suffered.  A  few 
years  later,  Spanish  was  introduced  by  popular  demand  and  teachers  of  French  and 
German  went  scurrying  off  to  summer  sessions  to  learn  Spanish.  Although  French 
has  had  the  good  fortune  of  having  a  fairly  stable  clientèle,  the  continual  shifting 
from  one  FL  to  another  has  resulted  in  the  practical  disappearance  of  third  and 
fourth  year  French  (or  of  any  other  FL)  in  the  vast  majority  of  high  schools.  The 
fact  that  FL  programs  are  so  unstable  gives  students  the  impression  the  study  of  FLs 
is  of  no  real  importance.  The  result  is  that  many  schools  provide  FL  instruction  which 
succeeds  only  in  convincing  successive  generations  of  students  that  Americans  can 
not  learn  FLs.  In  these  circumstances,  it  obviously  does  not  make  sense  to  start  pro¬ 
grams  of  Russian  at  random. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  will 
join  hands  with  the  FL  Program  of  the  MLA  and  the  AAT  organizations  in  a  con¬ 
certed  effort — and  over  an  extended  period — to  improve  the  “foreign  language 
abilities”  of  Americans. 

It  would  help  enormously,  for  example,  if  a  series  of  informative  memoranda  con¬ 
cerning  FL  study  could  be  sent  to  all  school  officials,  guidance  counselors,  school 
boards,  colleges,  teachers  colleges,  and  schools  of  education  in  the  country.  Such 
memoranda  might  attempt  to  convince  the  persons  who  set  up  curricula  and  require- 
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ments:  (1)  that  we  really  are  inferior  to  other  major  countries  in  FL  abilities;  (2) 
that  it  actually  is  a  matter  of  importance  that  Americans  should  know  a  FL;  (3)  that 
it  takes  long  and  serious  effort  to  learn  a  FL;  (4)  that  in  other  major  countries,  stu¬ 
dents  take  six  years  of  one  FL  before  going  to  the  university  and,  usually,  four 
years  in  a  second  FL;  (5)  that  only  in  the  US  is  FL  instruction  so  casual  that  students 
are  allowed  to  dabble  around  in  two  or  three  different  FLs  without  ever  trying  to 
master  either  of  them;  (6)  that  it  takes  a  long  time  to  develop  an  effective  program 
of  instruction  in  a  FL;  (7)  that  it  is  much  better  to  provide  effective  instruction  in 
one  FL  than  it  is  to  provide  haphazard  instruction  in  two  or  three  of  them;  (8)  that  a 
FL  teacher  who  does  not  know  the  language  he  is  teaching  cannot  be  expected  to 
provide  satisfactory  instruction;  (9)  that  it  is  silly  to  let  the  children  or  the  PTA 
decide  each  year  whether  the  school  should  offer  French  or  Russian  or  Spanish  or 
Tagalog;  (10)  that  each  school  should  decide  what  FL  it  will  offer  and  then  build  up 
a  sound  program  in  that  language;  (11)  that  no  school  should  offer  a  second  FL  before 
it  has  a  well  established  program  in  one;  (12)  that  no  school  should  offer  a  third  FL 
before  it  has  viable  programs  in  two.  And  so  on. 

As  FL  teachers,  we  should  make  every  possible  effort  to  improve  our  teaching 
techniques,  our  methods,  our  teacher  training  programs,  our  textbooks,  and  so  on; 
but  no  matter  how  much  progress  we  make  along  all  these  lines,  we  will  never  produce 
the  sort  of  “FL  abilities”  the  US  needs  until  all  the  school  authorities  are  actually 
convinced  that  this  is  a  serious  need  and  that  the  FL  teachers  cannot  succeed  without 
their  active  and  enthusiastic  support. 


The  FL  Program 

A  Foreign  Language  Development  Program* 

A  Statement  by  Marion  B.  Folsom 

The  United  States  is  probably  weaker  in  foreign  language  abilities  than  any  other 
major  country  in  the  world. 

This  presents  a  serious  handicap  in  our  efforts  to  build  a  durable  world  peace.  It 
leaves  us  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  fulfilling  our  responsibilities  for  leadership  in 
the  free  world. 

If  we  are  to  gain  and  hold  the  confidence  and  good  wiil  of  peoples  around  the  world, 
we  must  be  able  to  talk  to  them  not  in  our  language  but  in  theirs. 

The  relatively  small  investment  proposed  by  the  administration  in  this  field  would 
yield  far-reaching  benefits — both  to  education  and  to  national  security. 

Background  of  the  Problem 

Some  two  billion  people — three  quarters  of  the  world’s  population — speak  lan¬ 
guages  that  are  rarely  if  ever  taught  in  the  United  States. 

Of  the  24  major  foreign  languages  around  the  world,  each  spoken  by  more  than  20 
million  persons,  only  Spanish  and  French  are  studied  by  any  appreciable  proportion 
of  Americans. 

Such  languages  as  Chinese,  Arabic,  Hindi,  Farsi,  Indonesian,  and  Swahili  are 
seldom  if  ever  taught  even  in  our  colleges  and  universities.  Chinese  is  now  the  native 
language  of  nearly  twice  as  many  people — approximately  500  million — as  natively 
speak  English.  Arabic,  of  high  strategic  importance  in  North  Africa  and  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  is  the  native  language  of  some  65  million  people,  and  is  widely  used  by 
millions  more  who  have  some  other  native  language.  Hindi  is  the  key  language  of 
India,  Swahili  the  key  language  in  Central  Africa,  and  Farsi  is  used  extensively  from 
Iran  through  Afghanistan  and  Northern  India  to  Tibet. 

The  foreign  languages  that  are  offered  in  the  United  States  are  studied  by  less 
than  15  percent  of  our  high  school  students,  and  by  not  more  than  15  percent  of  our 
college  students. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  by  contrast,  all  students  in  the  10-year  schools  are  required 
to  study  foreign  languages  for  6  years;  and  special  language  schools  are  maintained 
in  which  all  instruction  in  the  upper  grades  is  conducted  in  a  foreign  language.  Every 
university  student  is  required  to  study  a  second  foreign  language,  which  must  be 
native  to  Asia  or  Africa.  Russian  engineers  and  members  of  other  missions  abroad 
generally  speak  the  language  of  the  country  they  work  in.  An  estimated  10,000,000 
Russians  are  studying  English;  fewer  than  8,000  Americans  are  studying  Russian. 

Half  of  our  high  schools,  the  smaller  ones,  offer  no  modern  language  training  at  all. 
Only  2  State  departments  of  education  and  24  city  school  systems  have  a  foreign 
language  supervisor  on  their  staffs.  In  September  1956  the  national  supply  of  new 
high  school  teachers  of  foreign  languages  was  25  percent  short  of  the  demand.  Of  all 
1957  college  graduates  who  were  qualified  to  teach,  only  1.4  percent  majored  in  a 

*  The  following  was  released  by  the  Office  of  Education  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Marion  B.  Folsom  is  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare. 
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foreign  language.  This  is  the  lowest  percent  of  1957  college  graduates  preparing  to 
teach  in  any  major  field  of  study. 

A  recent  State  Department  study  showed  that  less  than  half  of  the  foreign  service 
officers  had  a  practical  speaking  and  reading  knowledge  of  French,  German,  or 
Spanish;  and  that  only  25  percent  of  incoming  foreign  service  officers  had  a  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  any  foreign  language.  In  fact,  few  of  the  three  million  Americans  who 
every  year  live,  travel,  or  work  abroad  have  any  fluency  in  another  language,  or 
training  in  the  culture  of  non-European  areas. 

Federal  Proposals 

1.  Foreign  Language  Institutes 

It  is  proposed  to  support  the  establishment  by  colleges  and  universities  of  foreign 
language  institutes  for  language  teachers  at  all  academic  levels  and  for  their  super¬ 
visors.  These  institutes  would  provide  further  training  designed  to  improve  the 
quality  and  effectiveness  of  foreign  language  teaching. 

In  fiscal  year  1959,  it  is  proposed  that  the  Office  of  Education  contribute  up  to 
approximately  $12,500  each  for  the  establishment  of  five  language  institutes  either 
in  the  summer  or  during  the  regular  academic  year,  and  that  about  150  stipends  be 
awarded  for  study  in  these  institutes.  By  fiscal  1962,  it  is  proposed  to  increase  the 
number  of  such  institutes  to  15  and  the  number  of  stipends  to  500.  Over  a  period  of 
four  years,  it  is  expected  that  a  total  of  45  institutes  will  have  been  held  with  an 
estimated  total  enrollment  of  1,400  language  teachers,  supervisors,  and  teacher 
educators. 

2.  Foreign  Language  Centers 

In  addition  to  the  language  institutes,  it  is  proposed  to  develop  foreign  language 
training  and  service  centers  at  selected  institutions  of  higher  education  to  provide 
instruction  in  those  languages  which  are  rarely,  if  ever,  taught  in  the  United  States. 

In  fiscal  1959,  it  is  proposed  that  the  Office  of  Education  pay  one-half  of  the  cost  of 
establishing  or  extending  three  language  training  and  service  centers  and  to  pay  one- 
half  of  the  cost  of  the  annual  maintenance  and  operation  of  these  centers.  The  Federal 
share  would  be  up  to  $125,000  for  establishing  each  center  and  up  to  $125,000  a  year 
for  operations.  In  addition  it  is  proposed  to  provide  100  student  grants  in  varying 
amounts  to  enable  students  to  attend  these  language  training  and  service  centers. 
It  is  also  proposed  to  grant,  in  addition  to  the  stipends  noted  above,  10  foreign  travel 
allowances  to  defray  travel  costs  for  members  or  potential  members  of  the  staffs  of 
the  language  training  and  service  centers  who  require  study  and  training  abroad. 

It  is  proposed  to  increase  the  total  number  of  training  and  service  centers  to  about 
10  in  fiscal  years  1961  and  1962.  It  would  be  planned  to  increase  the  annual  number  of 
student  grants  for  study  and  research  in  the  language  training  and  service  centers 
to  250  or  more  in  fiscal  year  1962,  and  the  number  of  travel  grants  annually  to  25. 
Over  the  4-year  period  ending  in  June  1962,  it  would  be  expected  that  between  500  and 
750  individuals  would  have  studied  at  the  training  and  service  centers  and  that  be¬ 
tween  50  and  85  individuals  would  have  received  travel  allowances  for  study  abroad. 

These  language  training  and  service  centers  would  be  the  chief  resource  centers 
in  building  up  our  capabilities  in  the  languages  now  seldom  offered,  and  would  be  the 
energizing  and  supporting  elements  in  developing  needed  language  competence  in 
our  schools  and  colleges,  and  in  the  many  Government  agencies  with  language  re¬ 
quirements. 
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Through  the  various  foreign  language  institutes  and  centers  a  good  start  could  be 
made  toward  providing  training,  research,  and  materials  to  advance  the  study  of 
Russian  and  the  principal  languages  of  Asia  and  Africa,  such  as:  Amharic,  Arabic, 
Chinese,  Hausa,  Hindi,  Indonesian,  Japanese,  Farsi,  Swahili,  Tagalog  and  Turkish. 

3.  Research  and  Studies 

The  OfficSp  of  Education  would  be  authorized  to  conduct  surveys  to  determine  the 
need  for  training  in  the  various  foreign  languages,  to  sponsor  and  conduct  research  in 
the  moat  effective  methods  of  teaching  foreign  languages,  and  to  develop  specialized 
teaching  materials,  particularly  in  those  languages  not  now  generally  taught  in  this 
country. 

In  fiscal  year  1959,  it  is  proposed  that  a  total  of  $175,000  be  provided  for  surveys, 
research,  and  materials  development,  and  that  $50,000  of  this  amount  would  be 
expended  for  contract  research.  For  the  4-year  period,  1959-62,  it  is  proposed  to 
provide  a  total  of  $1,575,000  for  surveys,  research,  and  materials  development. 

It  is  proposed  that  a  total  of  $1,284,000  be  authorized  for  the  foreign  language 
development  program  in  fiscal  year  1959,  increasing  to  about  $1,800,000  in  1960,  and 
to  about  $3,000,000  in  1961. 


The  AATF 


IOWA  CHAPTER 

Le  chapitre  de  l’Iowa  de  PAssociation  Américaine  des  Professeurs  de  Français  s’est 
réuni  deux  fois  cette  année. 

La  première  réunion  eut  lieu  le  2  mars  à  Iowa  City.  Elle  constituait  en  quelque 
sorte  une  renaissance  de  PAssociation,  laquelle  s’était  trouvée  en  veilleuse  pendant 
quelque  temps,  et  elle  fut  accueillie  avec  beaucoup  d’enthousiasme  de  la  part  des 
vingt-huit  membres  qui  y  assistèrent,  soit  la  presque  totalité  des  membres  de  l’AATF 
et  plus  des  deux-tiers  du  nombre  de  professeurs  de  français  dans  l’Iowa. 

Pour  fêter  cette  reprise  de  contact,  la  réunion  commença  par  un  déjeuner  qui  se 
déroula  selon  les  meilleures  traditions  de  la  cuisine  française,  précédé  d’une  allocution 
de  bienvenue  par  Paulène  Aspel,  présidente  pour  le  chapitre  de  l’Iowa.  Le  groupe 
est  ensuite  allé  visiter  une  exposition  très  documentée  sur  Charles  Baudelaire  qui 
venait  de  s’ouvrir  à  la  bibliothèque  de  l’université  et  qu’avait  organisée  Alexandre 
Aspel  en  l’honneur  du  centenaire  des  Fleurs  du  Mal.  La  réunion  s’est  poursuivie  dans 
le  laboratoire  de  phonétique,  que  les  membres  de  l’AATF  ont  visité,  ainsi  que  son 
excellente  phonotèque,  et  s’est  terminée  par  la  discussion  de  quelques  projets  et  un 
café. 

Les  membres  de  l’AATF  se  sont  réunis  une  deuxième  fois  le  31  mai  et  de  nouveau 
un  peu  sous  le  signe  du  grand  poète  français.  Ils  furent  invités  en  effet  à  participer  à 
la  Journée  Baudelaire.  La  réunion  visait  en  particulier  à  ce  qu’ils  puissent  rencontrer 
Jean  Strauss,  Consul  Général  de  France  à  Chicago,  qui  s’était  rendu  spécialement  à 
Iowa  City  à  l’occasion  de  la  publication  d’un  livre  de  poèmes  écrits  par  les  poètes 
d’Iowa  City  en  hommage  au  poète  français. 

La  troisième  réunion  qui  avait  été  projetée  pour  le  7  décembre  a  dû  être  reportée 
à  cause  de  conditions  climatiques  défavorables.  En  attendant,  divers  projets  sont  en 
cours  de  discussion  par  correspondance,  en  particulier  celui  d’enregistrements  sur 
bandes  de  textes  de  français  élémentaire  lus  par  des  voix  françaises  et  devant  servir 
d’instrument  pédagogique  pour  les  professeurs  qui  en  ont  fait  la  demande.  Des  rela¬ 
tions  épistolaires  se  poursuivent  régulièrement  entre  le  secrétaire  de  l’Association, 
C.  J.  Christofides,  et  les  divers  membres  de  l’AATF. 

University  of  Iowa  Paulène  Aspel 

Présidente 

C.  J.  Christofides 

Secrétaire 


RHODE  ISLAND  CHAPTER 

The  Rhode  Island  Chapter  of  the  AATF  opened  its  1957-1958  year  in  November 
with  a  dinner  meeting  in  the  Sharpe  Refectory  of  Brown  University.  Dr.  John  Van 
Eerde,  president  of  the  group,  introduced  the  speaker,  M.  Vincent  Guilloton,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  French,  Smith  College,  whose  subject  was  “Rochambeau  et  Ses  Compagnons 
d’Armes  dans  le  Rhode  Island.” 

In  December  a  joint  meeting  of  the  AATF,  AATG  and  NEMLA  and  their  friends 
was  held  in  Upper  Manning  Hall  at  Brown.  Miss  Jacqueline  Gadoury  presented  a 
lively  demonstration  in  the  teaching  of  elementary  French  with  a  class  of  her  third 
graders  from  the  North  Attleboro  schools  where  she  is  supervisor  of  the  foreign 
language  program  in  the  elementary  schools.  Following  this,  Miss  Emilia  Hempl,  a 
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retired  teacher  of  German  of  Classical  High  School  in  Providence,  taught  the  same 
class  a  first  lesson  in  German.  From  the  spontaneous  reaction  of  this  group  of  little 
children,  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  most  enjoyable  experience  for  them.  At 
the  close  of  this  afternoon  meeting,  the  members  of  the  three  language  groups  retired 
to  the  Faculty  Club  for  dinner.  They  had  as  their  guests  foreign  students  from 
Western  Europe  who  are  studying  at  Brown,  two  exchange  students  from  Greece  and 
Spain  and  an  exchange  teacher  from  Italy.  After  dinner  a  short  informal  discussion 
took  place  in  which  the  foreign  students  explained  in  brief  the  language  programs  in 
schools  abroad,  all  of  which  pointed  to  the  dearth  of  foreign  language  study  in  our 
American  schools. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  Professor  Weimar  of  Brown  university  was 
elected  chairman  of  a  committee  to  propose  that  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  be 
introduced  into  the  public  schools  of  Rhode  Island  in  the  elementary  grades. 

Arrangements  for  the  December  meeting  were  in  charge  of  Mr.  Theodore  Whitford, 
president  of  the  NEMLA  and  Dr.  Mina  Golini,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  that  group. 

Margaret  D.  Barton 
Secretary -Treasurer 


Our  Contributors 


Jacques  Poujol,  Emile  B.  de  Sauzé,  and  Lurline  V.  Simpson  have  previously  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  French  Review,  biographical  data  concerning  them  can  be  found  in 
our  issues  for  April  1952,  May  1955,  and  December  1953  respectively.  Nelda  Umbeck 
is  with  the  Office  of  Education  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare;  Georges  Roger  is  Inspector  General  for  Secondary  Education  under  the 
French  Ministry  of  National  Education. 

Marguerite  Iknayan  received  her  B.A.  and  M.A.  from  the  U.  of  Chicago  and  her 
Ph.D.  from  Columbia.  She  has  taught  at  Monticello  College,  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  (where  she  was  Director  of  the  French  House  for  one  year),  and  Columbia. 
Dr.  Iknayan  has  been  at  Wellesley  since  1955. 

Bruce  Morrissette  has  a  “doctorat”  from  the  university  of  Clermont-Ferrand  as 
well  as  a  Ph.D.  from  Johns  Hopkins.  He  has  taught  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  has  been 
at  Washington  U.  since  1938.  Professor  Morrissette  is  the  author  of  The  Great  Rim¬ 
baud  Forgery. 

Leonard  C.  Pronko  received  his  M.A.  from  Washington  U.  and  his  Ph.D.  from 
Tulane.  He  has  spent  two  years  studying  under  fellowships  in  France  and  recently 
attended  the  “Ecole  d’Art  Dramatique  Charles  Dullin.”  Dr.  Pronko  has  taught  at 
the  U.  of  Kansas,  Tulane  U.,  Lake  Erie  College,  and  is  now  instructor  in  Romance 
Languages  at  Pomona  College. 

Ernst  Pulgram  studied  in  Vienna,  Austria,  where  he  earned  his  Doctorate  of 
Philosophy  in  1938.  He  has  since  acquired  a  Ph.D.  at  Harvard;  he  has  been  at  Michi¬ 
gan  since  1948  and  has  published  two  books:  Theory  of  Names  and  The  Tongues  of 
Italy:  Pre-history  and  History. 

Roger  Shattuck  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  University.  He  has  taught  at  Harvard  and  has 
been  with  the  U.  of  Texas  since  1956.  Professor  Shattuck  has  edited  and  translated 
Apollinaire  and  Jarry. 

Arthur  M.  Wilson,  a  former  Rhodes  Scholar,  received  his  M.A.  and  his  Ph.D.  (in 
history)  at  Harvard.  He  has  taught  at  Dartmouth  since  1933.  His  publications  include 
French  Foreign  Policy  During  the  Administration  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  1726-1743,  and 
Diderot:  The  Testing  Years.  For  the  first  book  he  was  awarded  the  Herbert  Baxter 
Adams  prize  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  and  for  the  second,  the  MLA- 
Oxford  Award. 
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T  extbooks 

Stack,  Edward  M.  Reading  French  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  Introduction  and  Prac¬ 
tice.  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1957.  Pp.  xx  +  255.  $3.00. 

Teachers  of  graduate  reading  courses  in  French,  interested  solely  in  preparing 
their  students  for  the  reading  examinations  required  for  higher  degrees,  have  long 
been  seeking  a  text  designed  especially  to  fit  their  needs.  They  will  therefore  welcome 
the  present  volume  as  a  desirable  and  useful  tool,  for  here  at  last  is  a  text  devoted 
solely  to  the  reading  aim.  According  to  the  author,  his  purpose  is  to  “provide  an 
effective  means  of  teaching  students,  in  one  college  semester,  to  understand  written 
French.”  No  composition  or  conversation  exercises  are  provided.  The  author  has 
established  a  method  and  has  furnished  the  indications  necessary  for  applying  that 
method  persistently,  so  that  the  student  who  has  worked  through  the  book  should 
certainly  possess  a  sound  basis  of  understanding,  and  be  ready  to  go  on  to  more 
advanced  materials. 

There  are  seventeen  lessons,  each  one  designed  to  supply  enough  material  for  a 
week’s  work.  Each  lesson  explains  and  illustrates  basic  points  of  grammar  and  sen¬ 
tence  structure,  and  is  followed  by  suitable  exercises  and  reading  selections  to  test 
the  student’s  mastery  of  the  principles  involved.  There  are  altogether  forty  such 
readings,  of  varying  length,  chosen  from  a  variety  of  subject  matter.  Appendices 
contain  a  guide  to  further  readings,  sections  on  verb  forms,  numbers,  and  notes  on 
the  proper  use  of  the  dictionary.  A  series  of  integrated,  detachable  tests  and  an  end- 
vocabulary  complete  the  book. 

Users  will  especially  appreciate  the  author’s  very  practical,  common-sense  sug¬ 
gestions,  such  as  his  ingenious  system  of  testing  for  verb  tenses,  described  by  the 
author  in  his  article,  “Reading  Scientific  French,”  (FR,  December,  1955,  pp.  ISO- 
156),  his  explanations  of  idioms,  and  such  practical  hints  as:  “REMEMBER,  after 
translating  dont,  go  to  the  next  NOUN.” 

As  with  many  new  books,  this  one  is  plagued  by  a  series  of  errors,  misprints  and 
serious  omissions.  For  instance,  on  page  64  the  present  tense  of  être  is  given  as  je  fus, 
tu  fus,  il  fut.  These  same  forms  are  repeated  lower  on  the  page  under  the  heading  of 
the  past  definite.  And  on  page  166  a  large  section  of  the  conjugation  of  the  verb 
avoir  is  entirely  missing.  These  things,  together  with  other  minor  items,  will  annoy 
the  user.  Yet  the  author  is  no  doubt  fully  aware  of  them,  and  it  may  be  expected  that 
subsequent  printings  will  be  appropriately  corrected. 

Despite  its  shortcomings,  which  are  not  unduly  numerous,  the  book  contains  a 
wealth  of  basically  sound  materials  and  should  prove  to  be  of  genuinely  practical 
worth  for  the  teaching  of  scientific  and  technical  French. 

Purdue  University  David  G.  Speer 

Célières,  André;  Lipp,  Solomon;  and  Célières,  Hélène.  Pour  les  bavards.  New 
York:  The  Dryden  Press,  1957.  Pp.  x  -f  255.  $2.90. 

According  to  its  Foreword  by  Frederic  Ernst,  Pour  les  bavards  is  designed  for  the 
second  year  college  course  in  composition  and  conversation  or  possibly  for  an  accel¬ 
erated  first  year  course.  The  remarks  that  follow  are  in  part  based  on  recent  use  of 
this  text  in  a  fourth  semester  course.  Without  any  doubt  the  book  is  suitable  as  well 
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for  third  semester  work.  However,  the  grasp  of  grammar  which  it  assumes  would 
make  doubtful  its  value  on  the  first  year  level. 

Pour  les  bavards  has  thirty  chapters  which  unfold  in  a  natural  and  orderly  way. 
Through  original  sketches  the  authors  present  the  varied  vocabulary  necessary  in 
everyday  situations.  These  arise  entertainingly  in  the  form  of  experiences  or  stories 
rather  than  in  purely  topical  and  informative  fashion.  The  materials  are  carefully 
graded  and  integrated  so  that  the  units  progress  gradually  in  difficulty  and  length. 
Words  and  idioms  are  repeated  at  intervals  in  a  number  of  contexts.  The  result  is  a 
nucleus  vocabulary  which  is  steadily  increased  and  methodically  reinforced.  The  re¬ 
view  of  grammar  is  carefully  arranged.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  points  particularly 
useful  in  composition  and  conversation.  Sentence  patterns  of  the  reading  passages 
become  progressively  more  developed  as  the  discussion  of  principles  advances. 

Each  chapter  has  five  kinds  of  material  :  reading  passages,  questions,  word  clusters, 
topics  of  conversation,  and  principles  of  grammar.  The  initial  reading  passage  of 
each  lesson  gives  a  skeleton  account  of  a  story  or  experience.  A  second  passage  re¬ 
produces  this  outline,  but  supplies  additional  details  which  are  psychologically  and 
topically  related  to  the  original  version.  The  aim  is  to  encourage  the  student  to  follow 
and  extend  the  process  by  complicating  the  story  with  additions  of  his  own.  The 
question  sections  contribute  to  comprehension  of  the  reading  materials  and  to  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  vocabulary.  Many  of  the  questions  require  inventiveness  in  response. 

The  word  clusters  or  grappes  de  mots  systematically  apply  the  principle  of  asso¬ 
ciation.  Key  words  are  selected  from  the  reading  passage.  Each  is  presented  in  com¬ 
pany  with  other  French  words  whose  English  counterparts  the  student  would  auto¬ 
matically  associate  with  the  English  equivalent  of  the  key  word.  This  device,  which 
proves  effective  in  vocabulary  building,  utilizes  relationships  already  established  in 
the  mother  tongue  to  help  imprint  the  French  words  upon  the  student’s  mind.  The 
subjects  for  conversation  are  sometimes  provocative,  sometimes  routine,  but  always 
closely  joined  to  the  reading  passage,  so  that  the  student  can,  if  he  has  studied  the 
lesson  well,  express  his  thoughts  in  terms  he  is  capable  of  using  correctly.  The  final 
section  of  each  chapter  is  devoted  to  grammar  review  and  has  three  parts.  The  first, 
consisting  of  sentences  in  French  accompanied  by  translations,  illustrates  some  prin¬ 
ciple  of  grammar.  The  second  explains  the  structure  or  idiomatic  form  involved.  The 
third,  made  up  of  sentences  to  be  translated  into  French,  tests  the  student’s  grasp 
of  the  rule  under  consideration.  The  items  selected  for  restudy  seem  appropriate  and 
are  adequately,  though  not  extensively,  treated. 

The  book  is  for  the  most  part  free  of  typographical  errors.  In  my  experience  the 
student  reaction  is  excellent.  Two  additions,  however,  would  make  it  more  efficient: 
Indications  of  gender  in  the  word  clusters,  and  an  English-French  vocabulary,  which 
would  be  helpful  to  the  student  as  he  translated  the  “sentences”  of  the  grammar 
section  into  French. 

University  of  California  Merle  L.  Perkins 

Eddy,  Frederick  D.,  et  al,  French  for  Children  (HRS  Junior  Language  Hi-Fi  Course). 

Baltimore:  Ottenheimer  Publishers,  1957.  Two  10-inch  33H  LP  Hi-Fi  Records. 

Illustrated  Manual  (32  pages).  $4.95. 

These  HRS  (Hear— Speak— Repeat)  records  have  been  prepared  for  children  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  7  and  14,  with  twin  objectives:  first,  to  provide  a  body  of  interest¬ 
ing,  authentic,  yet  simple  spoken  language  material,  and,  second,  to  enrich  the  other 
classroom  materials  being  produced  for  FLES  programs.  There  are  ten  Units  treating 
such  subjects  as  “Susan  and  Robert  Get  Acquainted,”  “A  Date  for  the  Movies,” 
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“Dinner’s  Ready.”  Each  of  these  units  takes  about  five  minutes  to  play  and  is  divided 
into  four  parts  :  (1)  The  English  and  French  dialogues  are  given  with  pauses  to  enable 
the  child  to  repeat  the  latter,  (2)  The  French  dialogue  alone  is  repeated  but  without 
pauses,  to  serve  purely  as  a  listening  exercise,  (3)  Again  the  French  dialogue  is  given 
but  this  time  with  the  pauses,  (4)  A  different  French  dialogue,  for  listening  only, 
using  the  words  and  phrases  already  studied  but  in  different  groupings.  The  Manual 
contains  both  the  English  and  the  French  dialogues,  a  drawing  to  illustrate  each  of 
the  units,  a  Phrase  Index.  This  last  is  an  alphabetical  listing  of  all  the  English  words 
of  the  dialogues  followed  first  by  the  entire  phrase  in  which  it  first  occurs,  then  by 
its  French  equivalent,  finally  by  the  number  of  the  appropriate  unit,  for  example: 

But  But  it’s  Sunday!  Mais  c’est  dimanche!  8 

These  records  would  make  appropriate  gifts  to  the  very  young  who  are  starting 
French,  in  order  to  stimulate  or  reward  their  interest.  The  content  is  too  simple  for 
teen-agers,  but  well  suited  to  boys  and  girls  in  the  first  four  grades.  However,  despite 
the  authenticity  of  the  situations,  the  fidelity  of  the  recording,  and  the  excellence  of 
the  voices,  there  is  one  weakness  in  this  type  of  learning  device:  its  use  of  English. 
This  should  (I  hope!),  run  counter  to  the  techniques  employed  in  the  great  majority 
of  FLES  programs.  To  hear  the  English  voice  announce  the  subject  of  each  dialogue 
and  tell  the  listener  how  he  should  proceed  does  not  interfere  with  the  learning  of  the 
second  language.  But  to  hear  an  adult  voice  say,  for  instance,  “Oh,  swell!”  and  then 
a  young  French  voice  “Oh,  chic  alors!”  not  only  decreases  the  authenticity  of  the 
situation,  but  also  brings  into  the  learning  of  French  another  dimension  which  would 
tend  to  make  the  child  learn  the  second  language  not  as  French,  but  as  translated  or 
transposed  English.  If  he  has  been  studying  French  at  school,  he  should,  with  the 
help  of  the  drawings,  be  able  to  understand  the  dialogue  and  repeat  it  without  passing 
through  the  added  barrier  of  English. 

The  dialogues  themselves  should  appeal  to  the  elementary  school  child,  and  the 
Hear — Repeat — Speak  technique  is  an  excellent  device  for  increasing  his  fluency  in  the 
second  language.  But  is  it  necessary  to  include  the  go-between  of  translation? 

Phillips  Academy  James  H.  Grew 

Meras,  E.  A.  and  Pei,  M.  A.  First-Year  French  (Revised).  New  York:  The  Dryden 
Press,  1957.  Pp.  xxxi  +  478.  $3.90. 

Persons  familiar  with  the  1950  edition  will  note  much  shortening  of  the  mate¬ 
rial — particularly  the  Exercices — and  a  new  15  page  section  on  pronunciation.  There 
are  35  lesson  units,  eight  short  and  one  long  (29  pages)  reading  selections,  and  9 
brief  review  sections.  An  appendix  (verbs)  and  French-English,  English-French  vo¬ 
cabularies  complete  the  book. 

The  authors  state  that  three  fundamentals  in  language  learning  are  embodied  in 
this  text:  frequency  of  occurrence,  memorization,  and  realism  in  conversation.  Each 
lesson  opens  with  a  conversation  (Au  Café,  Les  Présentations,  La  Situation  interna¬ 
tionale,  etc.),  and  it  is  intended  that  the  student  shall  memorize  these  page-long 
sections.  A  vocabulary  list  then  summarizes  the  new  expressions  encountered.  Next, 
the  grammar — first  presented  inductively  through  the  conversation — is  analyzed 
through  example.  Explanations  are  concise,  but  unusually  inclusive  for  a  first-year 
text.  I  doubt  that  the  average  college  student  will  be  always  alert  to  all  the  signifi¬ 
cant  grammatical  points  which  are  packed  into  a  very  small  compass.  The  overly 
brief  analysis  of  interrogatives  in  Lesson  6  is  an  example  of  this  concentration. 

First-Year  French  aims  to  present  new  material  according  to  frequency  of  occur¬ 
rence  in  everyday  reading  and  speaking:  être,  avoir,  aller,  and  prendre  in  the  present 
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tense  are  met,  for  instance,  before  parler.  The  authors  justify  such  choices  by  the 
need  to  make  early  conversations  active  and  natural,  rather  than  restrict  the  student 
to  the  painfully  traditional  “Oui,  Madame.  Je  parle  anglais,  mais  je  ne  parle  pas 
français.” 

This  Revised  Edition  still  includes  with  each  lesson  an  extreme  amount  of  vocabu¬ 
lary.  Frequently,  a  word  or  expression  used  only  once  in  the  conversation  next  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  list  of  words  to  be  learned.  Lesson  20,  for  example,  contains  43  such  items 
plus  29  more  in  a  supplemental  vocabulary  In  this  supplement  are  such  essentials 
as  manquer,  remarquer,  and  la  conférence  which  are  certainly  intended  as  active  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  student’s  knowledge. 

The  Preface  to  both  editions  notes  that  the  teacher  may  choose  “to  eliminate  part 
of  the  Exercises,”  but  such  elimination  would  reduce  desirable  drill  to  a  sub-mini¬ 
mum  level  since  the  Exercises  are  already  very  brief.  (The  average  lesson  now  in¬ 
cludes  an  oral  questionnaire,  several  short  conjugations,  substitution  and  translation 
drills,  plus  a  thème  which  reviews  the  new  material.)  On  the  other  hand  the  direct- 
methodologist  could  not,  in  one  year,  complete  successfully  the  53  units  of  the  book. 
The  concentrated  doses  of  vocabulary  and  grammar  followed  by  the  severely  short¬ 
ened  Exercices  do  not  assure  sufficient  repetition  either  inside  or  outside  of  class.  I 
do  not  believe  that  “at  the  end  of  one  year’s  study  [the  student]  should  be  able  to 
speak,  read,  write,  and  understand  the  basic  vocabulary,  idioms,  and  constructions 
in  this  book.”  (Preface) 

First-Year  French  (Revised),  primarily  an  analytical  grammar,  is  lacking  in  serial 
numbers  for  grammatical  rules  and  in  marginal  numbering  of  lines  for  easy  reference. 
It  is  best  suited  to  the  superior  student.  It  is  devoid  of  frills,  without  illustrations, 
and  gives  no  pernicious  hints  that  language  can  be  learned  without  effort.  It  offers 
instead  a  complete  beginning  course  for  students  of  high  motivation  and  intelligence, 
and  can  furnish  a  sound  grammatical  foundation  for  further  study. 

Purdue  University  Oliver  Andrews,  Jr. 

Bruézière,  M.  and  Matjger,  G.  La  France  et  ses  écrivains.  Paris:  Librairie  Hachette, 
1957.  Pp.  vi  +  522. 

In  order  to  appreciate  this  book  in  proper  perspective,  it  is  necessary  to  note  first 
of  all  how  it  fits  into  the  collection  of  textbooks  of  which  it  is  a  part.  The  series, 
Enseignement  du  français  aux  étrangers,  will  eventually  consist  of  some  six  volumes. 
The  first  two,  Le  Français  élémentaire,  1er  Livret,  and  2e  Livret,  by  G.  Mauger  and  G. 
Gougenheim,  have  been  reviewed  already  ( French  Review,  XXIX  p.  427 ;  XXX  p.  239 
and  496).  Intended  for  use  in  teaching  French  to  small  children,  they  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  longer,  integrated  series,  Langue  et  civilisation  françaises,  under 
the  general  editorship  of  G.  Mauger,  Directeur  de  l’Ecole  pratique  de  l’Alliance 
française.  Volume  I  constitutes  a  cours  élémentaire  for  first  and  second  year  work, 
volume  II  an  intermediate  course  for  the  third  and  fourth  years,  volume  III  a  cours 
supérieur,  volume  IV  the  present  text,  and  volume  V  a  complete  grammar,  principally 
for  purposes  of  reference.  Volumes  III  and  V  have  apparently  not  yet  been  pub¬ 
lished.  La  France  et  ses  écrivains  comes  as  the  final  volume  of  a  program  of  study 
lasting  at  least  six  years.  This  is  a  good  deal  longer  than  the  majority  of  American 
students  will  study  French.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  assumed  that  students  will 
possess  a  thorough  background  in  French,  both  in  reading  and  in  the  oral  command 
of  the  language,  if  this  book  is  to  be  used  properly  as  a  text. 

The  authors’  purpose  in  this  volume  is  twofold:  to  present  a  general  survey  of 
French  civilization  as  seen  through  the  eyes  (and  pens)  of  what  are  considered  to  be 
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some  of  France’s  greatest  writers,  and  to  furnish  teachers  with  a  series  of  texts  ap¬ 
propriate  for  explication  and  commentaire.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  main  parts: 
La  France  et  les  Français  and  La  Tradition  intellectuelle  de  la  France.  Each  part  is 
subdivided  by  topical  headings  such  as  “Le  pays  de  France,”  “Mœurs  et  coutumes,” 
“La  femme  française,”  “La  vie  religieuse,”  “La  France  au  travail,”  “La  poésie  fran¬ 
çaise,”  “Le  théâtre  en  France,”  “La  pensée  française,”  and  “L’art  français.”  There 
are  over  200  excerpts  from  the  writings  of  French  authors,  from  V illon,  Rabelais  and 
Racine  to  Eluard,  Giono,  Mauriac  and  Poulenc,  and  most  teachers  will  agree  that 
the  selection  has  been  well  planned  and  is  highly  representative.  Each  passage  is 
introduced  by  some  remarks  about  the  author  or  by  a  brief  commentary  concerning 
the  subject  discussed;  there  are  numerous  notes,  allegedly  written  for  the  non-French 
student;  and  there  are  suggestions  at  the  end  of  each  selection  for  discussion  or  short 
essays. 

While  teachers  may  deplore  the  occasional  omission  of  a  favorite  author  (e.g., 
Musset),  the  only  really  justifiable  criticism  of  the  book  is  that  it  is  inordinately 
long.  One  wonders  how  all  the  materials  can  be  covered  in  a  single  course;  there  is 
certainly  more  here  than  can  be  handled  in  a  year.  A  possible  solution  would  be  the 
elimination  of  some  authors,  at  the  risk  of  slighting  certain  aspects  of  French  life. 

The  notes  will  occasionally  require  further  amplification,  and  the  suggestions  for 
discussion  (i.e.,  “Appréciez  la  justesse  de  ce  passage,”  or  “Etudiez  la  psychologie  de 
chacun  des  trois  personnages”)  will  tax  the  resources  of  both  teacher  and  students. 

Nevertheless,  for  its  most  complete  picture  of  French  life  and  customs,  and  for  its 
stimulating  introduction  to  a  wide  range  of  the  best  French  writers,  La  France  et  ses 
écrivains  deserves  serious  consideration  for  possible  use  in  advanced  classes  in  French 
or  in  French  civilization. 

Purdue  University  David  G.  Speer 

Scholarly  Works 

Bishop,  Morris,  trans.  Eight  Plays  by  Molière:  The  Precious  Damsels,  The  School  for 
Wives,  The  Critique  of  The  School  for  Wives,  The  Versailles  Impromptu,  Tartuffe, 
The  Misanthrope,  The  Physician  in  Spite  of  Himself,  The  Would-Be  Gentleman. 
New  York:  Random  House  (The  Modern  Library),  1957.  Pp.  xv  +  399.  College 
edition,  75  cents;  hardcover,  $1.65. 

Morris  Bishop  was  precisely  the  right  person  to  render  into  present-day  English 
the  subtle  wit,  the  worldly  wisdom,  the  delightful  allusions,  the  broad  humor,  the 
jibes,  gags,  sense,  and  nonsense  of  Molière.  Only  a  man  who  understands  completely 
the  language  of  the  original,  who  is  completely  in  sympathy  with  the  author’s  phi¬ 
losophy  of  life,  and  who  can  handle  his  own  language  with  the  skill  of  a  professional 
writer  should  venture  to  translate  the  great  writers.  Molière  is  likely  to  sound  styl¬ 
ized  in  English  but  Bishop  has  a  variety  of  styles  at  his  command.  For  the  prose 
plays,  he  uses  a  very  relaxed  prose;  for  those  written  in  Alexandrines,  he  uses  a  formal 
but  completely  unstilted  blank  verse.  He  always  seems  to  me  to  succeed  in  suggesting 
the  tone  of  the  original.  Tartuffe  sounds  now  pious  and  now  bestial.  Agnès  is  both 
sweet  and  arch.  Alceste  comes  through  as  the  tragic  and  comic  figure  Molière  created. 
Even  the  highly  improbable  scene  when  Oronte  delivers  his  sonnet — a  scene  which 
wavers  on  the  brink  of  utter  absurdity — is  rendered  in  an  altogether  credible  fashion. 
The  society  verse  of  Oronte  trips  off  Bishop’s  pen  as  lightheartedly  (and  indeed  as 
lightheadedly)  as  it  did  off  Oronte ’s;  and  Alceste’s  little  poem  is  still  simple-minded 
and  unadorned  but,  like  Alceste  himself,  a  bit  labored  and  self-conscious.  It  all 
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seemed  so  natural  and  delightful  that  I  found  myself  reading  play  after  play  for  the 
sheer  pleasure  of  it. 

In  addition  to  the  brilliant  translations,  Bishop  provides  a  short  but  very  illu¬ 
minating  introduction  in  which  he  discusses  the  art  of  Molière  and  a  careful  briefing 
for  each  play  so  that  the  reader  will  come  to  it  forearmed.  This  book  will  help  to 
brighten  the  various  college  courses  in  drama,  Comparative  Literature,  European 
Literature,  or  French  Literature  in  English  Translation  in  which  Molière  inevitably 
figures. 

J.  H. 

Hatzfeld,  Helmut.  Initiation  à  V explication  de  textes  français.  München:  Max 
Hueber,  1957.  Pp.  196.  DM  8,50. 

This  revised  edition  of  a  work  which  first  appeared  over  thirty -five  years  ago  is 
justified,  according  to  its  author,  by  the  progress  that  has  been  made  since  then  in 
the  field  of  stylistic  investigation.  It  includes  model  explications  of  twenty-one  texts 
by  authors  ranging  from  La  Fontaine  to  Camus.  In  his  preface  Professor  Hatzfeld 
describes  the  six  steps  of  his  method:  I.  Localisation-,  II.  Compréhension  générale  et 
commentaire-,  III.  Problèmes  de  sources  et  d’histoire  littéraire-,  IV.  Forme  structurelle-, 
V.  Analyse  stylistique;  VI.  Critique.  He  also  tells  his  reader  that  “L’explication  de 
texte  ...  ne  veut  dire  autre  chose  que  de  trouver  les  détails  stylistiques  importants 
et  uniques,  lesquels  émanent  d’un  motif  central  et  contribuent  à  comprendre  l’unité 
artistique  de  l’œuvre  .  .  .”  With  this  definition  as  his  guide,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Professor  Hatzfeld  should  direct  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  attention  to  stylistic 
analysis  (step  VI)  and  the  study  of  structural  form  (step  IV).  In  these  two  steps, 
which  he  sometimes  combines,  Professor  Hatzfeld  is  a  most  ingenious  practitioner; 
therein  lies  the  chief  originality,  if  not  the  principal  value,  of  his  book. 

While  no  one  could  deny  the  importance  of  stylistic  analysis  in  explication  de 
texte,  some  readers  will  regret  that  Professor  Hatzfeld  has  seen  fit  to  treat  certain 
other  steps  of  his  explications  in  a  manner  which  seems  almost  perfunctory.  One  of 
the  great  virtues  of  a  well-planned  explication  is  that  it  successfully  combines  two 
disciplines  that  are  all  too  often  regarded  as  antagonistic:  literary  history  and  liter¬ 
ary  criticism.  If  either  of  these  aspects  is  neglected,  or  over-emphasized  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  other,  explication  inevitably  loses  that  harmony  of  multiple  approaches 
which  makes  it  such  an  effective  instrument  for  the  study  of  literature.  Now,  in 
several  of  the  specimens  offered  by  Professor  Hatzfeld  the  impression  is  given  that 
the  historical  aspect,  as  represented  in  steps  I  and  III,  has  been  grossly  neglected. 

The  most  striking  example  of  this  neglect  is  found  in  the  analysis  of  Gautier’s 
L’Art,  which  Professor  Hatzfeld  begins  with  this  statement:  “Notre  poème  est  pro¬ 
posé  comme  un  programme  poétique  à  la  tête  du  fameux  recueil  Emaux  et  Camées 
de  1851.”  That  Gautier’s  “famous”  collection  was  published  in  1852,  not  1851,  may 
be  of  little  moment;  but  it  is  quite  important,  on  the  other  hand,  to  know  that  the 
original  edition  did  not  include  the  poem  in  question,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not 
written  until  1857,  when  it  appeared  in  L’Artiste  for  13  September,  under  the  revela¬ 
tory  title:  “A  M.  Théodore  de  Banville.  Réponse  à  son  Odelette.”  And  it  is  especially 
important  to  know  that  Gautier  does  little  more  than  express  agreement  with  Ban¬ 
ville ’s  views,  to  the  extent  of  adopting  precisely  the  same  metrical  and  strophaic 
pattern  that  was  used  in  the  Odelette.  With  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  why  Gautier  begins  his  poem  with  the  word  “Oui”,  a  point  which  is  ignored  in 
Professor  Hatzfeld’s  otherwise  extremely  detailed  analysis.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  a  proper  explication  of  Gautier’s  poem  is  impossible  without  some  reference  to 
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the  earlier  one  by  Banville,  except  for  which  it  would  never  have  been  written.  In 
the  study  of  a  text  such  as  this,  the  problem  of  source  calls  for  more  than  casual 
treatment. 

It  must  be  added  that  this  is  not  the  only  time  when  Professor  Hatzfeld  lets  his 
enthusiasm  for  stylistic  analysis  blind  him  to  the  necessity  for  historical  and  docu¬ 
mentary  precision.  Another  instance  is  found  on  page  160,  where,  a  propos  of  Mal- 
larmé’s  style,  Professor  Hatzfeld  warns  that  *‘11  n  y  a  pas  de  salut  dans  la  recette 
verlainienne:  ‘Prends  la  syntaxe  et  tords-lui  son  cou.’  ”  The  unfortunate  result  of 
this  lapsus  calami  is  that  it  completely  invalidates  the  conclusion  of  Professor  Hatz- 
feld’s  critique  of  Mallarmé’s  sonnet. 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  book  is  clear:  it  is  a  dangerous  policy  to  regard 
literary  history  as  a  mere  ancillary  of  stylistic  analysis  in  explication  de  texte. 

University  of  Wisconsin  W.  T.  Bandy 

Barbeau,  R.  Un  prophète  luciférien,  Léon  Bloy.  Paris:  Aubier,  1957.  Pp.  287.  Frs.  930. 

La  thèse  de  M.  Raymond  Barbeau  a  déjà  fait  couler  beaucoup  d’encre.  Elle  sur¬ 
prend,  en  dénonçant  un  “luciférien,”  au  sens  propre,  dans  un  écrivain  qui  passait 
pour  le  champion  du  catholicisme  le  plus  intransigeant;  elle  a  choqué  ses  admirateurs  ; 
l’érudition  qu’elle  déploie  en  matière  d’occultisme  n’a  pas  laissé  cependant  d’ébranler 
un  critique  tel  que  M.  Robert  Kemp.  Nous  n’en  avons  ici  qu’un  fragment.  L’auteur 
annonce  une  suite,  Léon  Bloy  l’initié,  et  tant  qu’elle  ne  sera  point  parue  nous  suspen¬ 
drons  notre  jugement  définitif. 

La  méthode  laisse  à  désirer.  Dès  la  troisième  page,  M.  Barbeau  énonce  sa  conclu¬ 
sion:  “Le  Paraclet  de  Bloy  était  Lucifer,  l’Archange  déchu,  Satan.”  Il  est  très  fier 
d’avoir  ainsi  mis  à  jour,  lui  le  premier,  le  “secret”  du  Mendiant  ingrat,  par  qui  “le 
Diable  aura  trompé  complètement  la  vigilance  de  tout  un  secteur  de  l’opinion  et  de 
la  critique  littéraire  para-religieuse”;  et  il  prend,  à  la  fin  du  livre,  le  ton  de  l’inquisi¬ 
teur,  pour  flétrir  en  son  œuvre  “une  fête  du  sacré  démoniaque,  un  sabbat  de  cynisme, 
un  chef-d’œuvre  de  licence  exégétique,  de  débauche  érotico-mystagogique,  de  sacri¬ 
lège  prémédité,  où  tous  les  symboles  simili-chrétiens  prennent  une  forme  caricatu¬ 
rale.”  Ce  langage  rappelle  trop  celui  de  Bloy  lui-même  pour  ne  point  réjouir,  comme 
un  choc  en  retour,  les  lecteurs  que  heurtent  ses  violences  ;  mais  son  manque  de  séré¬ 
nité  impressionne  défavorablement,  autant  que  les  médiocres  plaisanteries  sur  les 
“bloyens,  bloyistes,  bloyaudiers  ou  bloyolâtres.” 

Cette  conclusion  une  fois  posée,  M.  Barbeau  la  traite  en  fait  acquis,  et  s’en  sert 
comme  d’une  clef  pour  ouvrir  les  textes.  Souvent  il  substitue  sa  paraphrase  au 
raisonnement  de  Léon  Bloy.  Pour  celui-ci,  nous  dit-il  par  exemple,  Napoléon  pré¬ 
figure  le  Paraclet,  que  s’identifie  avec  Lucifer;  or  Bloy  déclare:  “je  ne  crois  pas  du 
tout  que  Napoléon  ait  été  un  méchant;  donc,  à  ses  yeux,  “Satan  n’est  pas  du  tout  un 
méchant,  encore  moins  un  damné”.  Ces  pétitions  de  principe  sont  constantes,  ou  la 
recherche  d’analogies  (dans  Christophe  Colomb  devant  les  taureaux,  “on  peut  croire 
qu’Isabelle  représente  l’Eglise”).  Rien  n’est  plus  spécieux  cependant  que  les  ana¬ 
logies;  et  c’est  pourquoi,  s’agissant  de  mystiques  orthodoxes  ou  non  qui  y  recourent 
volontiers,  le  chercheur  s’égare  si  facilement  pour  peu  que  leur  tournure  d’esprit 
déteigne  sur  la  sienne.  On  n’insistera  jamais  assez  sur  la  nécessité  d’une  extrême 
prudence:  toutes  les  similitudes  du  monde  ne  prouvent  rien,  tant  que  l’on  n’a  pas 
démontré  une  influence  directe.  Il  existe  effectivement  des  ressemblances  troublantes 
entre  certaines  théories  de  Bloy  et  celles  d’Eliphas  Lévi:  elles  n’indiquent  néanmoins 
qu’une  probabilité,  dont  nous  n’avons  le  droit  de  tirer  argument  que  sur  le  plan  de 
l’hypothèse. 

On  regrettera  d’autant  plus  ces  défauts  que  dans  la  thèse  soutenue  tout  n’est 
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peut-être  pas  à  rejeter.  Une  quinzaine  de  textes  assez  longs  iraient  fortement  à  son 
appui.  Il  est  certain  que  Léon  Bloy  cherchait  un  sens  ésotérique  dans  les  Ecritures, 
qu’il  attendait  “Celui  qui  viendra,”  une  sorte  d’incarnation  du  Saint-Esprit,  destiné 
à  détruire  l’Eglise  apostate  comme  Jésus-Christ  a  renversé  la  Synagogue,  qu’il  le 
voyait  comme  un  réprouvé,  qu’il  se  regardait  lui-même  comme  le  dépositaire  d’une 
révélation  personnelle  du  Paraclet;  certain  passage,  désignant  ce  dernier  comme  la 
“Voix  d’en  bas,”  celle  du  “Consolateur  en  exil,”  “qui  nous  parle  du  fond  de  la  Fosse 
épouvantable,”  autoriserait  bien  des  suspicions,  et  il  n’est  pas  le  seul;  ses  impréca¬ 
tions  contre  Satan  peuvent  fort  bien  s’accommoder  d’un  luciférisme  à  la  manière  de 
Victor  Hugo,  pour  qui  l’Ange  du  Mal  redeviendra  un  jour  le  Porte-Flambeau  de  la 
Liberté  rédemptrice: 

Satan  est  mort;  renais,  ô  Lucifer  céleste! 

Sa  façon  même  de  célébrer  la  Sainte  Vierge  évoque  irrésistiblement  les  écrits 
Mariaux  de  l’abbé  Constant  au  temps  où  ce  dernier  ne  signait  pas  encore  Eliphas 
Lévi;  on  s’étonne  de  ne  pas  les  voir  mentionnés  ici,  mais  sans  doute  auront-ils  leur 
place  au  second  volume.  Peut-être  M.  Barbeau  a-t-il  gâché  un  beau  sujet.  Et  cer¬ 
tainement  le  dernier  mot  n’est  pas  dit  sur  Léon  Bloy.  On  souhaitera  que  les  déposi¬ 
taires  de  son  Journal  intime  se  décident  à  l’ouvrir  aux  historiens:  lui  seul  permettrait 
de  répondre  à  la  question  que  M.  Barbeau  n’a  pas  traitée  de  manière  satisfaisante, 
mais  qui  désormais  reste  posée. 

Ecole  Polytechnique  Fédérale,  Zurich  Auguste  Viatte 

Lecuyer,  Maurice.  Balzac  et  Rabelais.  Paris:  Belles  Lettres,  1956.  Pp.  222.  (Etudes 
françaises,  47e  cahier). 

During  the  past  half  century  the  subject  of  Balzac’s  relation  to  Rabelais  has 
interested  many  scholars,  and  even  during  the  novelist’s  lifetime  it  was  mentioned 
by  many  of  his  contemporaries.  It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  M.  Lecuyer  should 
summarize  and  evaluate  in  his  “Introduction”  the  findings  of  Toldo,  Spitzer,  Bou- 
lenger,  Baldensperger,  Sainéan,  Arrigon,  Prioult,  Massant  and  others.  This  excellent 
introduction  also  presents  the  remarks  on  Balzac  and  Rabelais  made  by  Laure  de 
Surville,  Balzac’s  sister,  and  by  Théophile  Gautier,  Philarète  Chasles,  E.  Caro, 
Edmond  Werdet,  Auguste  Barbier,  Sainte-Beuve,  and  other  contemporaries.  M. 
Lecuyer  then  proceeds  to  do  what  has  not  previously  been  attempted,  a  complete 
study  of  the  spiritual  harmony  which  existed  between  the  two  authors. 

Especially  interesting  to  the  student  of  Rabelais  is  his  first  Chapter,  “Rabelais  en 
France  à  l’époque  de  Balzac.”  Here  he  points  out  that  there  were  15  editions  between 
1789  and  1850,  with  six  editions  between  1820  and  1830.  “L’auteur  du  Pantagruel 
semble  donc  bien  ‘dans  l’air’  dans  les  années  1818-1835  et  en  particulier  dans  la 
seconde  décade  du  dix-neuvième  siecle”  (p.  54).  His  study  of  the  biographical  dic¬ 
tionaries  and  encyclopedias  of  the  time  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Niceron  was  the 
most  reliable  biographer  of  Rabelais.  Among  the  Romantics  he  finds  that  Charles 
Nodier  best  summarizes  the  attitude  of  that  generation  toward  Rabelais,  and  that 
Lamartine  is  the  only  notable  author  of  the  period  who  remains  indifferent  to  him. 

The  heart  of  M.  Lecuyer’s  study  is  contained  in  the  third  part,  “Le  grand  Chino- 
nais  dans  l’œuvre  du  Tourangeau.”  An  analysis  of  Balzac’s  early  works  shows  the 
influence  of  Rabelais  from  the  very  beginning,  and  this  influence  reaches  its  peak  in 
La  Peau  de  chagrin.  Seeing  Rabelais  primarily  as  a  sceptic,  Balzac  finds  a  close 
parallel  between  the  decomposition  of  society  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  in  his 
own  day,  but  the  Pyrrhonism  which  he  finds  in  his  master  is  certainly  greater  than 
that  found  by  most  modern  scholars. 

In  the  period  of  the  Contes  drolatiques,  in  which  Balzac  tries  his  hand  at  the  imi- 
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tation  of  Rabelais’  archaic  vocabulary,  his  praise  of  Rabelais  is  unbounded.  He  calls 
him  “Prince  de  toute  sapience,”  and  in  his  Lettre  a  Hippolyte  Castille,  to  which  M. 
Lecuyer  devotes  a  great  deal  of  attention,  Balzac  opines  that  “C’est  le  plus  grand 
génie  de  la  France  au  Moyen  Age,  et  c’est  le  seul  poète  que  nous  puissions  opposer  à 
Dante”  (p.  116). 

In  his  chapter  “Balzac  connaît  son  Rabelais,”  M.  Lecuyer  analyzes  the  linguistic 
influence  of  Rabelais  on  Balzac.  Alliteration,  exaggeration,  comparisons  intended  to 
produce  a  comic  effect,  stylistic  procedures,  are  presented  with  ample  and  convincing 
documentation.  His  examination  of  characters  and  incidents  in  Balzac’s  work  con¬ 
vinces  him  that  no  other  author  was  as  familiar  to  Balzac  as  Rabelais.  Laughter, 
satire,  and  gaiety  were  the  chief  goals  of  both  authors.  He  finds  a  close  parallelism 
in  their  ideas  on  women  and  marriage.  Both  are  realists  and  optimists. 

Although  Balzac’s  familiarity  with  Rabelais  is  apparent  in  the  early  stages  of  his 
career,  from  1820-1822,  the  novelist  does  not  try  in  this  early  stage  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  Rabelais’  philosophy,  but  contents  himself  with  imitating  his  comic 
devices.  M.  Lecuyer  finds  that  “La  courbe  de  la  fièvre  rabelaisienne  qui  montait  dange¬ 
reusement  entre  1829  et  1831  atteint  donc  son  apogée  en  1832  et  1833  lors  de  la  publi¬ 
cation  des  deux  premiers  dixains  des  Contes  drolatiques”  (p.  203).  He  finds  the  Rabe¬ 
laisian  influence  present  but  greatly  diminished  after  1837.  He  concludes  that  “Balzac 
a  donc  été  l’équivalent  de  Rabelais  dans  la  mesure  où  les  œuvres  de  l’un  et  de  l’autre 
recréent  et  résument  leur  époque”  (p.  210). 

The  value  of  this  study  lies  in  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  author  has  treated 
his  subject.  He  has  taken  into  account  not  only  the  well  known  works  of  Balzac,  but 
also  the  more  obscure  productions  of  his  earlier  years.  He  has  wisely  explored  the 
general  question  of  Rabelais’  standing  in  France  during  the  period  when  Balzac  was 
writing.  He  has,  of  course,  overlooked  some  of  the  minor  articles  dealing  with  Bal¬ 
zac’s  debt  to  Rabelais,  but  he  is  the  first  to  approach  the  subject  as  a  whole,  and  he 
has  succeeded  in  giving  us  a  clear  and  convincing  picture  of  the  relation  of  the  novel¬ 
ist  to  Rabelais.  Moreover,  he  has  handled  well  a  mass  of  material  which  needed  to  be 
organized  with  thoroughness  and  skill. 

Indiana  University  Samuel  F.  Will 

Crepet,  Jacques.  Propos  sur  Baudelaire,  rassemblés  et  annotés  par  Claude  Pichois. 

Préface  de  Jean  Pommier.  Paris:  Mercure  de  France,  1957.  Pp.  230. 

It  has  been  affirmed  more  than  once  that  nothing  Baudelaire  wrote  is  entirely 
negligible.  The  same  might  be  said  of  Jacques  Crépet’s  many  studies  of  Baudelaire’s 
life  and  works,  some  of  which  were  published  in  newspapers  or  in  magazines  not  often 
found  in  university  libraries,  even  in  France.  In  these  Propos  sur  Baudelaire,  M. 
Claude  Pichois  makes  available  in  volume  form  a  number  of  studies  which  appeared 
originally  in  various  periodicals,  including  such  comparatively  rare  publications  as 
Théophile  Briant’s  Le  Goéland.  The  studies  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects  and  are 
grouped  under  five  headings:  Baudelaire’s  relations  with  his  contemporaries,  studies 
pertaining  to  Les  Fleurs  du  Mal,  documents  previously  unpublished  or  neglected, 
certain  unsolved  problems  of  Baudelaire’s  biography,  and  the  fortune  of  his  literary 
work.  M.  Pichois  has  revised  the  text  in  accordance  with  corrections  and  additions 
made  by  the  author  himself  on  his  own  copies  of  the  original  articles  and  he  has 
provided  a  full  and  authoritative  annotation.  In  the  two  copies  that  I  have  examined, 
the  last  line  of  page  42  is  partially  illegible;  it  should  read  “.  .  .  l’Exposition  du 
Havre  (10  juillet  1868).”  While  not  so  indicated,  the  note  on  page  88  is  apparently 
by  the  editor  and  not  by  Jacques  Crépet.  One  minor  bibliographical  correction:  the 
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reference  on  page  175  is  to  the  Mercure  de  France  for  15  September  1935,  not  15  No¬ 
vember.  The  preface  by  Jean  Pommier  is  a  model  of  its  kind;  all  those  who  were 
privileged  to  know  Jacques  Crépet  personally  will  be  pleased  to  read  this  moving 
tribute  to  his  memory. 

University  of  Wisconsin  \y.  T.  Bandy 

Austin,  Lloyd  James.  L’Univers  poétique  de  Baudelaire.  Paris:  Mercure  de  France 
1956,  Pp.  354. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  trilogy  on  three  major  Symbolist  poets;  the  following 
volumes  will  deal  with  Mallarmé  and  Valéry.  In  his  general  introduction  to  the 
trilogy,  Professor  Austin  deplores  the  fact  that  almost  all  histories  of  French  litera¬ 
ture  have  presented  the  Symbolist  movement  as  culminating  in  such  minor  figures 
as  Moréas,  Régnier  and  Kahn,  with  Baudelaire,  Mallarmé  and  Valéry  relegated  to 
roles  as  precursors  or  heirs  of  that  movement.  The  author  disclaims  any  intention  to 
emulate  Guy  Michaud  in  his  monumental  study  on  the  Message  poétique  du  Symbo¬ 
lisme,  which  he  criticizes  for  neglecting  questions  of  poetic  technique  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  doctrinal  aspects.  To  study  poets  from  this  point  of  view,  according 
to  Professor  Austin,  is  to  condemn  one’s  self  to  misunderstanding  them.  Indeed,  he 
asserts  repeatedly  that  he  is  not  in  the  least  concerned  with  Baudelaire’s  political  or 
religious  “message,”  taking  the  position  that  it  was  in  spite  of  his  “message,”  not 
because  of  it,  that  Baudelaire  was  a  great  poet. 

The  secret  of  Baudelaire’s  success  is  to  be  found  in  large  measure,  says  Professor 
Austin,  in  his  use  of  the  doctrine  of  correspondences,  conceived  not  as  a  theophany, 
but  as  a  method  of  esthetic  symbolism.  Baudelaire’s  real  forbears,  then,  were  poets, 
not  theologians  and  philosophers.  Professor  Austin  makes  a  fundamental  distinction 
between  la  symbolique  on  the  one  hand,  which  he  defines  as  any  “poétique  fondée 
sur  la  croyance  que  la  nature  est  le  symbole  d’une  réalité  divine  ou  transcendante,” 
and,  on  the  other,  le  symbolisme,  which  is  a  “poétique  qui,  sans  poser  la  question 
d’une  transcendance  mystique,  cherche  dans  la  nature  des  symboles  qui  traduisent 
l’état  d’âme  du  poète.”  Thus  Baudelaire,  as  Professor  Austin  persuasively  declares, 
started  out  from  a  transcendendant  symbolique  but  finally  arrived  at  an  essentially 
lyrical  and  personal  symbolisme. 

This  is  definitely  a  controversial  book,  which  is  merely  another  way  of  saying  that 
it  has  something  worthwhile  to  offer  the  reader  on  a  subject  which  seemed  to  have 
been  covered  from  almost  every  conceivable  angle  of  approach.  The  line  of  thought 
developed  by  Professor  Austin  runs  counter  to  most  of  the  recent  studies  of 
Baudelaire,  which  have  tended  to  concentrate  more  and  more  on  Baudelaire’s 
thought,  as  expressed  in  the  Journaux  intimes  and  in  his  correspondence,  rather  than 
on  his  poetry,  which  is  after  all  his  major  achievement.  Along  with  Jean  Prévost’s 
Baudelaire,  this  is  one  of  the  most  informative  and  stimulating  books  ever  written  on 
the  poetic  theory  and  practice  of  perhaps  the  greatest,  and  certainly  the  most  influ¬ 
ential,  poet  of  modern  times. 

University  of  Wisconsin  W.  T.  Bandy 

Starkie,  Enid.  Baudelaire.  London:  Faber  and  Faber,  1957.  Pp.  622.  50  s.  New  York: 

New  Directions,  1958.  $10.00. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Enid  Starkie  published  a  challenging  and  somewhat  con¬ 
troversial  biography  of  Baudelaire  in  which  she  “tried  to  demonstrate  the  spiritual 
nature  of  his  (Baudelaire’s)  personality,  his  inspiration,  and  his  writings.”  In  her 
new  book,  Baudelaire,  a  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  the  earlier  volume,  she  restates 
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her  original  thesis  and  seeks  to  give  it  further  confirmation  through  the  use  of  newly 
discovered  evidence.  It  is  a  long,  leisurely  and  comprehensive  study  which  will  prove 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  extensive  shelf  of  volumes  devoted  to  the  French  poet. 

Some  readers  may  feel  that  Miss  Starkie  has  gone  too  far  in  idealizing  and  spiritu¬ 
alizing  Baudelaire,  just  as  Marcel  Ruff  did  several  years  ago  in  his  otherwise  ad¬ 
mirable  studies.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  French  poet  became  more  spiritual  in  his 
later  years  and  that  he  strove  sincerely  to  become  “a  hero  and  a  saint,’  but  to  claim 
that  he  “discarded  his  ambition  for  worldly  fame  or  personal  glory,  and  thought  only 
of  becoming  a  saint”  seems  something  of  an  exaggeration.  Such  an  extreme  view  is 
hardly  in  accord  with  Baudelaire’s  desperate  efforts  to  publish  his  collected  works, 
with  his  wish  to  make  a  glorious  return  to  France  (letters  of  January  1  and  2,  1865), 
and  with  his  statement  that  he  attached  importance  only  “au  perfectionnement  de 
mon  esprit  et  à  la  gloire  ...  le  bien  le  plus  positif  et  le  plus  solide  du  monde”  (letter 
of  May  4,  1865). 

Likewise,  Miss  Starkie’s  highly  idealized  conception  of  Baudelaire’s  relationship 
with  Mme.  Sabatier  seems  somewhat  questionable  to  this  reviewer.  To  be  sure,  the 
poet’s  feeling  for  Apollonie  lacked  the  sensual  character  of  his  love  for  Jeanne  Duval, 
but  it  hardly  possessed  the  deeply  spiritual  character  sometimes  attributed  to  it. 
For  one  thing,  the  dedication  of  A  Celle  qui  est  trop  gaie  to  Mme.  Sabatier,  even 
though  it  may  have  been  originally  written  for  Marie  Daubrun,  would  seem  to  make 
such  an  allegation  untenable.  These  faults  are  of  only  minor  importance,  however, 
and  detract  but  little  from  the  validity  of  Miss  Starkie’s  thesis. 

Miss  Starkie  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  vast  amount  of  critical  material  on 
Baudelaire  and  is  unafraid  to  challenge  accepted  views  or  to  attack  previously  pro¬ 
posed  theories  and  hypotheses.  Her  argument  that  the  poet’s  letter  to  Marie  Daubrun 
was  written  in  1852  rather  than  in  1846  or  1847  is  both  ingenious  and  persuasive.  Her 
hypothesis  regarding  Les  Yeux  de  Berthe  has  been  corroborated  in  large  part  by  a 
recent  discovery  made  by  Claude  Pichois.  On  the  other  hand,  her  rejection  of  the  idea 
that  the  poet  went  to  Châteauroux  in  October,  1848,  is  not  altogether  convincing, 
especially  since  she  fails  to  mention  a  recently  published  letter  to  Chennevières  which 
tends  to  confirm  that  hypothesis. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Miss  Starkie’s  biography  is  her  attempt  “to 
give  a  panorama  of  the  world  in  which  he  (Baudelaire)  moved  and  had  his  being.” 
She  has  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  period  and  her  use  of  that  knowledge  does  much 
to  clarify  the  formation  and  development  of  the  poet.  One  wonders  why  in  the  622 
pages  of  her  biography  she  fails  to  mention  the  name  of  Joseph  de  Maistre,  especially 
since  Baudelaire  once  claimed  that  de  Maistre  and  Poe  had  taught  him  how  to  think. 

Inevitably  there  are  a  few  factual  errors.  Asselineau  suggested  the  addition  of  the 
third  stanza  (not  the  fourth)  to  L’ Albatros  (p.  101).  The  date  given  for  Courbet’s 
painting  L’Atelier  is  five  or  six  years  too  early  (p.  175).  Charles  Hérisson  is  referred  to 
as  Charles  Hévassi  (pp.  68  and  580).  The  poem  which  begins  “Que  diras-tu  ce  soir, 
pauvre  âme  solitaire”  is  incorrectly  entitled  Le  Flambeau  Vivant  (p.  262). 

The  volume  ends  with  a  helpful  conclusion  and  interesting  appendices  which  in¬ 
clude  an  account  of  the  re-trial  of  Les  Fleurs  du  Mal,  a  brief  discussion  of  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  Les  Fleurs,  and  three  newspaper  articles  which  Miss  Starkie  believes  may 
have  been  written  by  Baudelaire.  Both  the  text  and  the  notes  contain  some  previously 
unpublished  material. 

In  spite  of  certain  inevitable  errors  and  of  relatively  minor  inconsistencies  in 
emphasis  and  interpretation,  this  is  an  attractive,  effectively  written  and  thoroughly 
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valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  about  Baudelaire.  It  will  certainly  rank  as 
one  of  the  best  biographies  ever  to  have  been  done  on  the  author  of  Les  Fleurs  du  Mal. 

P ennsylvania  State  University  Lois  Boe  Hyslop 

François,  Carlo,  L’Esthétique  d’Antoine  de  Saint-Exupéry.  Cambridge,  Mass.: 

Schoenhof’s;  Neuchâtel  et  Paris:  Delachaux  et  Niestlé,  1957.  Pp.  210. 

This  is  a  serious,  painstaking,  attentively  documented  study  of  the  works  of 
Saint-Exupéry  and  more  particularly  of  the  posthumous  and,  alas!  ponderous  and 
sermonizing  Summa  in  w'hich  the  airman,  turned  thinker,  attempted  to  formulate  his 
testament.  The  judgment  of  a  reviewer  is  likely  to  be  colored  by  his  admiration,  or 
by  his  dislike,  of  Citadelle.  I  confess  to  having  obstinately  regretted  that 
Saint-Exupéry  ever  wrote  that  tedious  allegory,  as  if  he  had  been  bent  upon  proving 
once  again  Ruskin’s  contention  that  no  great  man  ever  stopped  working  until  he 
reached  his  point  of  failure,  and  even  went  beyond  it.  Extracting  a  coherent  esthetics 
from  that  overdrawn  sermon  is  an  ungrateful  task.  M.  François  attempted  it  daunt- 
lessly.  His  book  is  learned,  penetrating,  often  illuminating  on  Saint-Exupéry  tne 
moralist,  the  novelist,  the  apprentice  philosopher.  It  is  no  fault  of  his  if  the  esthetics 
of  Saint-Exupéry  fails  to  inspire  the  reader  with  warm  admiration  or  to  appear  central 
to  the  understanding  of  the  writer. 

Fortunately,  chapters  2  and  3  touch  less  on  Saint-Exupéry ’s  theoretical  views  on 
art,  beauty,  the  respective  roles  of  the  rational  and  of  the  irrational  elements  in 
creation,  than  on  language,  style,  imagery  and  the  architecture  of  literary  works, 
or  rather  on  the  author’s  pronouncements  on  those  subjects.  They  will  be  read  with 
profit  by  the  students  and  teachers  who  still  consider  Vol  de- Nuit  as  a  minor  master¬ 
piece  and  several  vignettes  of  Terre  des  Hommes  as  the  finest  illustration  of  typically 
French  ideas  on  friendship,  on  the  humanization  of  technique  and  on  the  métier. 
The  marriage  of  lyrical  fervor  and  of  classical  restraint,  which  Saint-Exupéry,  like 
Gide  and  many  another  French  writer  of  our  age,  concluded,  is  lucidly  described  by 
M.  François.  His  manner,  resorting  to  many  brief  paragraphs,  at  times  loosely  con¬ 
nected,  at  other  times  repetitious  and  multiplying  quotations,  renders  the  reading  of 
his  thesis  more  difficult  than  it  need  have  been.  To  use  the  favorite  phrase  of  his 
author,  the  critical  volume  does  not  emerge  lightly  from  “la  gangue”  with  which  it 
struggles.  Doctoral  dissertations,  with  their  inevitable  accompaniments  of  source- 
research,  textual  rapprochements ,  refutations  of  previous  scholars  or  upbraiding  of 
earlier  critics  who  failed  to  perceive  the  significance  of  the  aspect  chosen  by  the  new 
doctor,  do  not  often  make  elegant  books.  This  one  is  more  solid  than  fluid.1 

In  his  first  chapter,  M.  François  undertook  to  show,  after  Professor  Wadsworth 
and  some  others,  that  Saint-Exupéry  had  been  a  voracious  reader  and  had  undergone 
literary  influences.  He  is  right.  That  man  of  action,  disdainful  of  bookish  knowledge 
and  attentive  to  the  promptings  of  the  subconscious,  was  also  an  avid  reader  of  a  few 
chosen  books.  Indeed  his  sin,  which  is  that  of  many  non-professional  writers,  was  to 
overrate  literature  and  to  polish  his  style  to  an  excess.  The  influences  of  Gide  and  of 
the  Bible  (the  latter  so  often  harmful  to  French  writers  and,  in  spite  of  the  legend 
to  the  contrary,  to  those  of  Great  Britain)  are  easily  discernible  on  Saint-Exupéry’s 


1  It  is  deplorable  that,  in  a  handsomely  printed  volume  like  this,  the  very  numerous 
footnotes,  over  seven-hundred  and  fifty  in  all,  should  all  have  been  relegated  to  the 
end  of  each  of  the  three  chapters.  Footnotes  are  useless,  hence  harmful,  unless  they 
occur  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  May  printers  and  publishers  understand  it! 
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prose.  The  more  curious  pages  of  M.  François’  book  are  devoted  to  Saint-Exupéry  s 
Nietzscheism,  conspicuous  in  the  psychology  and  ethics  of  Vol  de  Nuit,  in  the  reflec¬ 
tions  on  war,  defeat  and  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  soul  to  be  achieved  from  defeat, 
in  Pilote  de  Guerre.  Citadelle  bears  regrettable  similarities  in  tone  to  the  preaching  of 
Zarathustra,  the  best-known  and  perhaps  the  most  insufferable  of  the  great  Nietz- 
schean  books.  The  intercessor  between  Nietzsche  and  Saint-Exupéry  was  the  great 
art  historian,  doctor  (he  specialized  in  the  embalming  of  dignitaries  and  foreign 
potentates)  and  philosopher,  Elie  Faure.  One,  or  more,  monographs  will  some  day  be 
written  on  that  great  sower  of  ideas,  as  exasperating  as  he  could  be,  at  times,  pro¬ 
found.  His  influence  has  been  immense.  M.  François  has  proved  it  conclusively  and 
ingeniously  in  the  case  of  Saint-Exupéry. 

Yale  University  Henbi  Peyre 

Creative  Works 

Dondo,  Mathtjrin.  Histoire  naturelle.  Poètes  de  notre  temps.  Monte-Carlo:  Regain 
(No.  184),  1957.  Pp.  125. 

Since  his  retirement  from  the  University  of  California  (Berkeley)  a  few  years  ago. 
Professor  Dondo  has  been  living  on  a  small  island  in  Hawaii.  The  richness  of  nature 
of  that  island  probably  inspired  him  to  write  this  small  collection  of  poems  devoted 
to  insects  and  animals.  In  the  “Avertissement”  he  writes:  “Pour  se  distraire  des 
tueries  en  masse  des  récentes  années  aussi  bien  que  des  préparatifs  de  destruction 
globale  de  notre  espèce,  l’auteur  a  éprouvé  le  besoin  de  se  rapprocher  des  êtres 
soi-disant  inférieurs  et  de  demander  à  ses  humbles  compagnons  d’existence  si  l’homme 
a  quelque  raison  d’habiter  cette  infime  planète.” 

The  volume  contains  twenty -six  poems.  In  this  gallery  of  portraits  we  find  such 
humble  creatures  as  the  mosquito,  the  ant,  the  cricket,  the  humming-bird  and  ani¬ 
mals  such  as  the  panther,  the  lion,  the  whale,  and  others.  Of  course  the  reader’s  first 
thought  on  seeing  the  list  of  subjects,  is  for  La  Fontaine.  Dondo’s  intention,  however, 
is  not  to  moralize  but  to  describe.  We  find  some  very  picturesque  comparisons,  many 
of  them  being  quite  original,  such  as  in  “Le  moustique  ou  le  cousin”:  “quelque  chose 
de  doux  comme  un  glacis  de  miel”.  Or,  in  the  same  poem:  “Son  proboscis  est  un  four¬ 
reau/  d’où  une  aiguille  hypodermique/  nous  injecte  un  anesthésique”  we  find  a  com¬ 
parison  taken  from  every  day  life.  The  reader  has  the  impression,  while  reading  the 
poems,  that  the  author  had  a  very  good  time — one  can  almost  see  the  smile  on  his 
face — watching  these  creatures  and  describing  their  lives.  He  pauses  from  time  to 
time  to  philosophize  about  the  fate  of  those  insects,  birds,  animals  and  man.  Here 
and  there  the  author  introduces  personal  experiences,  some  true,  some  imaginary. 
Writing  about  the  whale,  for  instance,  he  says:  “Je  vous  ai  dit  que,  moi  aussi,  dans 
la  jeunesse/  j’ai  fait  la  chasse  au  physeter,/  et  si  cela  vous  intéresse/  je  vous  ferai  la 
narration/  de  ma  dernière  expédition  afin  que  vous  sachiez  pourquoi/  je  respecte  la 
vie  d’un  être,  quel  qu’il  soit.”  One  of  the  last  poems  in  the  little  collection,  “La 
chèvre,  capra  hircus,”  is  “d’après  le  poème  de  William  Carlos  Williams:  The  Goat.” 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  verse  forms.  The  versification  is  smooth  and  flows  easily. 
There  is  great  simplicity  and  a  great  deal  of  humor.  Children,  old  enough  to  under¬ 
stand  the  language,  should  also  enjoy  the  intimate  nature  of  these  poems.  In  con¬ 
clusion  we  cite  a  stanza  of  “Le  poisson  rouge,  echeneis  rubicundus”:  Poisson  rouge/ 
ligne  de  beauté  qui  bouge/  en  subtils/  mouvements/  arabesque  au  fin  profil/  dont  les 
fils/  capricieux  et  ondoyants/  ont  la  grâce/  d’un  fin  tableau  de  Dufy/  où  s’embras¬ 
sent/  teintes  et  formes  choisies/  que  reviennent  câlines/  en  sourdine/  par  des  phrases 
cristallines/  signées  Debussy/. 

Brooklyn  College  Hélène  Harvitt 
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Vailland,  Roger.  La  Loi.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1957.  Pp.  313.  Frs.  750. 

En  discutant  le  dernier  roman  de  Roger  Vailland  qui  vient  d’être  couronné  par 
1  Académie  Goncourt,  André  Billy  écrivit  que  c’était  “un  roman  que  eût  enchanté 
Stendhal.  ’  Billy  fait  mention  de  l’auteur  du  Rouge  et  le  Noir  non  seulement  pour  louer 
l’art  de  La  Loi  mais  aussi  pour  indiquer  qu’il  s’agit  d’un  livre  dans  la  lignée  sten- 
dhalienne.  Avec  un  style  fort  et  vif,  plein  de  souplesse,  Vailland  nous  fait  un  récit 
passionnant  d’égoïsme,  de  cruauté,  de  maîtrise  d’autrui.  La  Loi  présente  un  tableau 
puissant  de  la  stérilité  et  de  l’écroulement  d’un  pays  qui  fut  autrefois  un  des  foyers 
les  plus  fertiles  de  la  civilisation  occidentale— l’Italie  méridionale. 

Le  roman  se  déroule  à  Porto  Manacore  (en  vérité  Gargano,  où  Vailland  passa  trois 
mois).  Dans  un  cadre  d’oisiveté,  de  chômage,  d’ennui,  l’auteur  nous  fait  connaître  le 
passe-temps  favori  des  citoyens  de  cette  petite  ville:  c’est  le  jeu  de  la  Loi,  qui  se  joue 
dans  tous  les  bistrots  du  pays  et  dont  la  règle  du  jeu  est  très  simple  et  très  cruelle. 
Au  hasard  des  cartes  ou  des  dés  on  désigne  arbitrairement  un  'padrone,  ou  patron. 
Après  avoir  pris  un  assistant,  le  padrone  fait  la  loi.  Il  a  “le  droit  de  dire  et  de  ne  pas 
dire,  d’interroger  et  de  répondre  à  la  place  de  l’interrogé,  de  louer  et  de  blâmer, 
d’injurier,  d’insinuer,  de  médire,  de  calomnier  et  de  porter  atteinte  à  l’honneur;  les 
perdants,  qui  subissent  la  loi,  ont  le  devoir  de  subir  dans  le  silence  et  l’immobilité.” 
(p.  44)  Les  traits  les  plus  appréciés  y  sont  la  cruauté  et  le  mépris,  car  lé  patron  essaye 
de  faire  enrager  et  d’humilier  les  autres  joueurs  pour  bien  établir  que  c’est  lui  qui  fait 
la  loi. 

Ce  jeu  n’est  que  symbole  de  toute  la  vie  à  Porto  Manacore.  En  effet,  la  population 
se  divise  en  ceux  qui  font  la  loi  et  ceux  qui  doivent  la  subir.  La  petite  Giuseppina  fait 
la  loi  au  commissaire  de  police  et  en  fait  un  spectacle  ridicule  devant  toute  la  ville; 
le  riche  et  noble  Don  Cesare  la  fait  subir  à  sa  maîtresse  et  aux  filles  de  celle-ci  qui 
lui  succèdent  dans  son  lit;  le  “racketeer”  Matteo  Brigante  domine  la  ville  entière  mais 
finit  par  être  maîtrisé  par  la  jeune  Mariette;  son  fils,  Francesco  Brigante,  fait  la  loi  à 
la  vertueuse  Donna  Lucrezia,  la  femme  du  juge.  C’est  un  monde  où  Julien  se  retrou¬ 
verait  sans  aucune  difficulté!  Il  n’y  a  ni  amour  ni  amitié  dans  les  rapports  entre  les 
personnages.  On  ne  goûte  que  la  cruauté,  et  ce  n’est  que  par  cruauté  qu’on  gagne  dans 
le  jeu  de  la  vie.  Les  forts  l’emportent  sur  les  faibles,  pour  être,  à  leur  tour,  maîtrisés 
par  ceux  qui  sont  encore  plus  forts. 

Quant  à  l’intrigue,  c’est  le  vol  de  500,000  lire  à  un  touriste  qui  fait  s’entremêler 
les  histoires  diverses  jusqu’à  ce  que  les  répercussions  aient  entraîné  tous  les  person¬ 
nages  principaux.  La  fin  souligne  toute  l’absurdité  et  l’état  désespéré  du  monde 
manacoréen.  Vailland  fait  ressortir  ce  tragique  de  l’absurde  par  “l’anti-climax”  des 
dernières  dix  pages  qui  mettent  une  fin  rapide  et  amorale  à  ce  récit  soigneusement 
composé.  Don  Cesare  meurt  de  syphilis;  Donna  Lucrezia,  abandonnée  par  Francesco, 
se  donne  en  proie  facile  à  de  nombreux  amants;  Mariette,  devenue  riche,  va  épouser 
Matteo,  et,  ensemble  ils  changeront  la  maison  du  feu  Don  Cesare  en  maison  de  plaisir; 
le  jeune  Pippo,  chef  des  guaglione — les  “juvenile  delinquents”  du  pays — le  véritable 
auteur  du  vol,  abandonne  les  petits  crimes  pour  les  grands  :  il  devient  le  disciple  de  son 
ancien  ennemi,  Matteo,  et  bientôt  on  se  mettra  à  l’appeler  Don  Pippo. 

Pourtant,  on  ne  devrait  vraiment  pas  employer  le  mot  “tragique”  pour  qualifier 
ce  dénoûment.  Le  néant  amoral  qui  domine  à  la  fin  de  La  Loi  n’est  pas  une  chute 
tragique.  C’est  plutôt  la  suite  inéluctable  du  néant  qui  s’était  établi  à  Porto  Manacore 
depuis  longtemps.  La  vie  quotidienne  de  cette  ville  est  tout  aussi  aride  que  le  ciel 
sans  nuages  et  la  terre  desséchée  de  l’Italie  du  Sud.  Il  y  a  des  tragédies  individuelles, 
mais  l’ensemble  ne  prétend  pas  à  la  tragédie  intégrale,  puisque  l’histoire  avait  com¬ 
mencé  dans  la  déchéance  où  elle  se  termine.  C’est  une  œuvre  conçue  avec  intelligence, 
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admirablement  construite,  habilement  menée  à  bout,  qui  mérite  bien  ce  Prix  Gon- 
court  qui  lui  fut  décerné. 

New  York  University  Thomas  Bishop 


Mandel,  Arnold.  Les  Vaisseaux  brûlés.  Paris:  Calmann-Lévy,  1957.  Pp.  270.  Frs.  647. 

Au  temps  de  l’Affaire  Dreyfus  Maurice  Barrés  conseillait  à  un  jeune  écrivain  juif 
de  tenter  de  “fixer  V âme  juive  dans  une  œuvre  d’imagination,  comme  lui-même  s’ef¬ 
forçait  de  fixer  l ’âme  lorraine.”  Sa  suggestion  a  été  retenue  et  nous  avons  aujour¬ 
d’hui  une  littérature  juive  d’expression  française  qui  apporte  une  contribution  des 
plus  précieuses  à  la  connaissance  des  diverses  familles  spirituelles  de  la  France.  Plus 
encore  même,  dans  la  mesure  où  il  est  vrai  que  les  juifs  d’un  pays  incarnent,  en  les 
grossissant,  les  traits  les  plus  caractéristiques  de  l’esprit  national  cette  littérature  a 
une  valeur  exemplaire. 

Elle  est  représentée  aujourd’hui  par  tout  en  groupe  de  jeunes  romanciers  qui  se 
classent  dans  la  lignée  de  l’excellent  chroniqueur  et  mémorialiste  qu’était  Maurice 
Sachs.  L’un  des  plus  originaux  d’entre  eux,  avec  David  Scheinert  et  Bernard  Frank, 
est  sans  doute  Arnold  Mandel  dont  le  premier  roman  Les  Temps  difficiles  (Calmann- 
Lévy  1950)  rajeunissait  avec  bonheur  le  genre  picaresque.  Son  nouveau  livre,  très 
actuel,  a  pour  héros  un  juif  allemand,  étudiant  à  la  Sorbonne  avant  1939,  réfugié, 
interné,  maquisard,  soldat,  journaliste,  amant  insatiable  de  beautés  défraîchies, 
disciple  impénitent  encore  qu’inavoué  de  Gide,  cherchant  frénétiquement  à  se  débar¬ 
rasser  de  son  moi  démodé  d’hier,  se  dépouillant  pour  faire  rire  les  badauds  de  ses 
oripeaux  bariolés.  Wasserman  est  tout  cela  à  la  fois  et  bien  d’autres  choses  encore  car 
sa  biographie  n’est  pas  l’élément  le  plus  révélateur  de  sa  personnalité. 

La  destinée  malheureuse  des  juifs,  les  traditions  juives,  la  tentation  de  VAlya,  du 
retour  en  Israël,  l’espèce  de  fatalité  qui  pousse  les  juifs  les  uns  vers  les  autres,  les 
rapproche  un  instant,  puis  leur  fait  fuir  l’image  d’eux-mêmes  que  leur  coreligionnaires 
leur  renvoient,  tiennent  une  certaine  place  dans  ce  livre.  Cependant  ce  ne  sont  pas 
ses  aspects  tantôt  sociologiques,  tantôt  théologiques,  tantôt  folkloriques  qui  consti¬ 
tuent  son  apport  le  plus  original.  Wasserman  est  un  beau  type  d’inadapté,  plus  encore 
que  de  déraciné.  Le  manque  d’adhésion  à  soi-même  et  au  milieu  dont  il  souffre  n’est 
pas,  tant  s’en  faut,  le  lot  des  seuls  juifs.  C’est  plutôt  notre  mal  du  siècle  et  par  là  le 
héros  de  Mandel  nous  est  fraternel. 

Les  portraits  des  personnages  que  Wasserman  rencontre  sur  sa  route,  dessinés 
d’un  crayon  incisif,  sont  presque  tous  savoureux.  Maurice  Schert,  par  exemple,  qui 
“s’était  fait  un  nom  de  poète  français  chez  les  Gallicans  du  Brésil,  et  même  un  peu  rue 
Jacob  et  rue  des  Saints-Pères”  est  l’une  des  silhouettes  les  plus  réussies  du  livre.  La 
gentille  férocité  avec  laquelle  Mandel  démonte  ce  curieux  personnage  qui  “feignait 
de  feindre”  réjouira  particulièrement  les  professeurs  français  des  Etats-Unis  qui 
seront  bien  tentés  d’y  reconnaître  l’un  de  leurs  collègues. 

Dans  Les  Vaisseaux  brûlés  Mandel  fait  mieux  encore  que  de  se  montrer  un  excel¬ 
lent  interprète  des  angoisses  de  sa  génération  et  d’enregistrer  la  chronique  d’une 
époque.  Il  a  semé  tout  au  long  de  son  récit  des  réflexions  de  moraliste,  frappées  en 
maximes.  Sa  lucidité  impitoyable,  envers  les  autres  aussi  bien  qu’envers  lui-même, 
ses  réflexions  sur  la  psychologie  des  joueurs,  vont  loin  et  n’ont  pas  fini  de  nous  faire 
réfléchir. 

Mount  Holyoke  College 


Pierre  Aubery 
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CALENDARS  1958 

(Available  from  the  NIB;  please 
write  to  M.  Elio  Zappulla,  Brooklyn 
College.) 

Almanach  des  Postes,  Télégraphe  et 
Téléphone — contains  calendar  for  1958 
and  various  information  (i.e.  postal 
service,  Paris  Subway  map,  lunar  calen¬ 
dar,  etc.)  cardboard  cover,  10  pp.  $.90 

Calendrier  “ Frimousses ” — with  origi¬ 
nal  paintings  by  Alleroux  of  young 
Parisian  ladies  and  Saint’s  names  for 
each  day.  $.90 

Calendrier  “ Images  de  France” — 
beautiful  photographs  of  France — not 
the  usual  photos  of  the  Eiffel  Tower, 
etc.  but  less  often  seen  places  (Lac  de 
Gaube,  Château  d’Alleuze,  Cathédrale 
de  Senlis,  etc.) — 12  color  photos  suitable 
for  framing  plus  Saint’s  names  for  each 
day.  $1.25. 

For  a  general  list  of  material  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  N.I.B.  see  the  December 
1957  issue. 

NEW  FILMS  FROM  FRANCE 

Univers  d’Utrillo 

A  beautiful  color  film  on  the  life  and 
painting  of  Utrillo  showing  canvases 
and  the  actual  streets  that  inspired 
them.  Some  of  the  views  of  Paris,  of 
Montmartre  in  particular,  are  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  best  shots  in  Lamorisse’s 
famous  Ballon  Rouge.  The  film  is  in¬ 
teresting  not  only  because  of  its  display 
of  art  work  but  also  becauseof  its  presen¬ 
tation  of  some  aspects  of  Paris.  A  se¬ 
quence  shows  Utrillo  himself  at  the  end 
of  his  life.  A  number  of  nudes  by 
Suzanne  Valadon  and  the  flashing  ap¬ 
parition  of  a  streetwalker  may  make  it 
difficult  to  show  this  film  in  some  high- 


school  classes.  Both  French  and  English 
versions  are  available. 

A  L’aube  d’un  monde 

A  color  film  on  nuclear  physics  in 
France  with  a  commentary  written  and 
spoken  by  Jean  Cocteau,  a  member  of 
the  Académie  Française.  The  film  shows 
uranium  mines  in  France  and  how  the 
workers  are  protected  against  radioac¬ 
tivity,  the  processing  of  uranium,  the 
atomic  pile  of  Saclay  near  Paris,  the 
preparation  of  isotopes,  the  Saclay 
cyclotron,  the  use  of  radio-active  ele¬ 
ments  in  medicine  and  industry  and 
finally  the  two  atomic  power  plants 
Marcoule  I  and  Marcoule  II  in  Southern 
France.  French  version  only. 

Le  Corbusier 

The  ideas  and  realizations  of  Le 
Corbusier,  one  of  the  most  original 
architects  of  our  times  who  has  inspired 
many  famous  buildings  such  as  the  U.N. 
building  in  New  York  and  who  has  been 
commissioned  to  build  from  scratch  a 
whole  new  capital  in  India,  are  pre¬ 
sented  through  actual  photographic 
shots,  drawings,  animated  diagrams  and 
an  interview  with  the  architect.  Both 
English  and  French  versions  are  avail¬ 
able. 

Les  Filles  du  feu 

This  is  a  very  good  film  op  Gérard  de 
Nerval.  A  brief  introduction  recalls  the 
facts  of  Nerval’s  career  using  objects, 
photographs,  drawings  etc.  The  rest  of 
the  film  is  devoted  to  an  illustration  of 
Nerval’s  works  by  actors  performing  in 
as  elaborate  settings  as  are  found  in 
regular  feature  films.  The  blending  of 
dream  and  reality  characteristic  of 
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Nerval’s  world  has  been  very  well 
rendered.  French  version  only. 

France  Romane 

Romanesque  architecture  and  sculp¬ 
ture  in  France  from  the  réapparition  of 
the  human  face  in  sculpture,  around  the 
XIth  century  up  to  the  “Portail  Royal” 
of  Chartres.  Both  French  and  English 
versions  are  available. 

All  five  films  listed  above  are  avail¬ 
able  from  FACSEA,  972  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

COLOR  SLIDES  FROM  FRANCE 

The  Cultural  Services  of  the  French 
Embassy  have  announced  their  inten¬ 
tion  of  putting  at  the  disposal  of 
teachers  of  French  new  series  of  Koda- 
chrome  Slides  specially  designed  as  aids 
in  the  teaching  of  French  and  to  be 
used  either  with  or  without  an  accom¬ 
panying  commentary  recorded  on  mag¬ 
netic  tape. 

The  Cultural  Services  of  the  French 
Embassy  wish  to  provide  the  teachers 
with  the  material  most  suited  to  their 
purposes;  they  will  therefore  welcome 
any  advice  and  suggestions  concerning 
the  constitution  of  these  new  series. 
Teachers  wishing  to  use  such  teaching 
aids  are  urged  to  indicate  their  needs, 
expressing  their  preferences  as  to  topics, 
number  of  slides  in  each  series,  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  material,  level  of  the 
accompanying  commentary,  structure 
and  vocabulary  to  be  used,  etc.  When 
not  already  existing  the  necessary  slides 
will  be  specially  shot  on  location  in  the 
coming  months. 

Teachers  will  be  able  to  borrow  these 
slides  and  recordings  or  to  purchase 
them  at  cost,  as  they  choose. 

Suggestions  may  be  addressed  to  the 
N.I.B.,  attention  Pierre  Capretz,  311 
WLH,  Yale  University. 

NEWS  FROM  FRANCE 

Our  special  correspondent  in  France 
reports  in  the  local  idiom: 

Démographie:  Depuis  1946  le  nombre 


annuel  des  naissances  atteint  le  chiffre 
de  800.000,  celui  des  décès,  500.000;  ce 
qui  constitue  le  plus  grand  relèvement 
des  excédents  de  naissances  de  toute 
l’Europe.  En  1970  la  population  de  la 
France  continentale  devrait  être  de 
46.000.000  d’habitants. 

Personnes  actives:  En  1954,  sur  20 
millions  de  personnes  actives  (13  mil¬ 
lions  d’hommes  et  7  millions  de  femmes) 
on  dénombre:  5  millions  d’agriculteurs, 
7  millions  dans  l’industrie,  1  million 
dans  les  transports,  3  millions  dans  le 
commerce,  et  4  millions  dans  les  divers 
services  et  l’administration. 

Automobiles:  En  1957,  la  production 
automobile  a  été  la  suivante:  près  de 
140.000  Citroën,  127.000  Peugeot,  266.000 
Renault,  152.000  Simca,  38.000  Panhard, 
pour  ne  citer  que  les  marques  les  plus 
populaires.  La  production  totale  a 
atteint  927.000  véhicules,  ce  qui  consti¬ 
tue  une  augmentation  par  rapport  à 
1956  de  12.1%.  L’exportation  de  voitures 
particulières  vers  l’étranger  s’est  accrue 
de  45.3%.  Et  sur  le  marché  intérieur,  les 
ventes  de  voitures  particulières  ont 
augmenté  de  5%  sur  1956. 

Aviation.  L’  “Etendard  4”,  avion 
d’appui  tactique  léger,  construit  par  la 
Compagnie  Générale  Aéronautique 
Marcel  Dassault,  a  battu  le  record  du 
monde  de  vitesse  pure  sur  1.000  kilomè¬ 
tres  au  mois  de  janvier  dernier.  L’appa¬ 
reil  a  effectué  le  parcours  Istres-Cazaux- 
Istres  en  58  minutes  47  secondes  %  soit 
à  environ  1.020  Km  à  l’heure. 

La  Compagnie  finlandaise  Finn-Air 
a  ratifié  sa  commande  à  Sud-Aviation  de 
trois  biréacteurs  moyen  courriers, 
«Caravelle».  Cette  ratification  est 
complétée  par  une  prise  d’option  sur 
trois  apparéils  supplémentaires  du 
même  type  qui  porte  à  soixante  le  nom¬ 
bre  des  «Caravelle»  inscrit  sur  les 
carnets  de  commandes  de  Sud-Aviation. 
Les  «Caravelle»  destinées  à  la  Finn- 
Air  seront  mises  en  service  notamment 
sur  le  ligne  Helsinki-Moscou. 
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Republic  Aviation,  à  Farmingdale,  a 
acquis  une  licence  pour  fabriquer  aux 
Etats-Unis  l’hélicoptère  français  à 
turbine  “Alouette”.  Une  première  fa¬ 
brication  de  200  appareils  va  être  lancée. 
L’hélicoptère  «Alouette»,  fabriqué  en 
France  par  Sud-Aviation  peut  emporter 
un  pilote  et  quatre  passagers.  Il  a  battu 
en  1955  le  record  du  monde  d’altitude 
pour  hélicoptères. 

La  société  Trifrance,  de  Miami  va 
entreprendre  la  vente  en  Amérique  de 
l’avion  de  transport  français  Bréguet 
“Deux  Ponts”  qu’elle  considère  comme 
le  meilleur  appareil  de  remplacement 
des  C46  et  C82  pour  de  nombreuses 
compagnies  aériennes  opérant  dans 
la  région  des  Caraïbes  et  en  Amérique 
du  Sud. 

N. B.  On  French  aviation  see  the 
well  informed,  well  illustrated,  easy  to 
read  special  issue  of  F  rance- Actuelle 
entitled  “French  Aviation  leads  in 
Europe”  (Vol.  VI,  No.  20,  November 
15,  1957  ;  available  from  France-Actuelle, 
221  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.). 

Radio:  En  1956,  les  trois  chaînes  de 
la  R.T.F.  (radiodiffusion-télévision  fran¬ 
çaise)  ont  diffusé  plus  de  35.000  heures. 
Voici  comment  se  sont  répartis  les 
pourcentages  des  différentes  catégories 
artistiques:  émissions  musicales,  50,6%; 
émissions  dramatiques,  6,5%;  émissions 
littéraires,  3,6%;  émissions  éducatives, 
5,8%;  émissions  de  variétés  (chansons), 
4,1%. 

EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE 

Ministère  de  l’Education  Nationale: 
30.000  nouveaux  postes  vont  être  créés 
dans  l’enseignement,  dont  6.000  places 
d’élèves -professeurs;  le  nouveau  budget 
(1958)  de  l’Education  Nationale  repré¬ 


sente  un  peu  plus  de  10%  de  l’ensemble 
du  budget  de  l’Etat  et  se  monte  à  483 
milliards  de  francs. 

Niveau  de  l’instruction  en  France: 
Sur  100  personnes  en  France  (en  1956)  : 

39.6  n’ont  pas  de  diplôme, 

44.6  ont  le  certificat  d’études  pri¬ 
maires, 

5,8  ont  le  brevet  élémentaire, 

2,5  ont  le  baccalauréat, 

1,2  ont  un  diplôme  de  l’enseigne¬ 
ment  supérieur. 

Jeunesse  délinquante:  En  France, 
pour  43.000.000  d’habitants,  15.000 
mineurs  comparaissent  annuellement 
devant  les  tribunaux.  Aux  Etats-Unis, 
pour  170.000.000  d’habitants,  le  chiffre 
s’élève  à  500.000. 

Maroc-février  1958- :  5000  professeurs 
et  instituteurs  sont  actuellement  à  la 
disposition  du  gouvernement  marocain. 
Et  plus  de  2000  autres  sont  employés 
par  la  mission  culturelle  et  universitaire 
française  au  Maroc.  D’autre  part,  à 
Paris,  un  projet  de  création  d’une  école 
marocaine  est  à  l’étude. 

Ecole  Polytechnique:  Dans  la  dernière 
promotion  de  306  élèves  reçus  au  con¬ 
cours  d’entrée,  on  ne  compte  que  7  fils 
d’ouvriers,  3  d’exploitants  agricoles,  9 
d’artisans,  et  12  d’employés,  c’est-à- 
dire  que  plus  de  270  sont  fils  de  fonc¬ 
tionnaires  civils  et  militaires,  d’ingé¬ 
nieurs  ou  administrateurs  de  sociétés. 
Six  étrangers  ont  été  également  admis: 
3  Vietnamiens,  un  Italien,  un  Tunisien 
et  un  Libanais. 

Ecole  Européenne:  A  l’Ecole  euro¬ 
péenne  de  Luxembourg,  inaugurée  le  11 
décembre  1957,  les  élèves  français  et 
allemands  apprennent  l’histoire  de 
l’Europe  et  de  leur  propre  pays  dans  le 
même  manuel. 
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4.  For  spelling,  hyphenation,  and  determination  of  foreign  words,  consult  Web¬ 
ster’s  New  International  Dictionary .  Underline  the  titles  of  books,  plays,  and  periodi¬ 
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For  the  Professional 

Language  Teacher . . . 

LANGUAGE  LABORATORY 

.  .  .  Simplicity  •  Ruggedness  •  Flexibility 

MONITOR 

•  dual-channel  recorder  that  represents  the  ultimate  in  field 
tested  dependability  and  performance.  Clean  and  simple  in 
design,  it  has  only  one  mechanical,  two  electronic  controls, 
direct  tape  loading,  and  automatic  volume  level  balancing  on 
both  channels.  Accurate  mechanical  and  electronic  reproduction 
assure  clear,  precise  reception  of  recorded  material.  Every 
MONITOR  is  also  a  tape  duplicator,  with  pre-set  volume  and 
equilization.  Conveniently  placed  phone  jacks  for  instructor 
monitoring  facilitate  combination  of  repetitive  practice  and 
creative  guidance  that  makes  the  Language  Laboratory  system 
so  effective. 


MONITORET 


•  dual-channel  tape  recording  instrument  designed  specifically 
for  the  very  large  Laboratory  installation.  Simplicity  and  rug¬ 
gedness  are  stressed  here,  too.  One  Tape  Control  for  unattended 
rapid  forward  and  reverse.  Record  level  control  is  preset; 
student  adjusts  his  voice,  which  he  hears  through  his  phones,  to 
correspond  with  the  level  of  the  Master  track  he  is  monitoring. 
One  Listen/Record — two-channel  Playback  Switch,  one  Play¬ 
back  Volume  Control.  Built-in  remote  control  relay  for  making 
duplicate  tape  is  optional. 


This  firm  gladly  offers  its  professional  assistance  to 
schools  wishing  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  initiating 
a  Language  Laboratory  project.  Write  for  the  ETL  Book¬ 
let,  “Outline  of  Services  and  Guide  to  Language  Laboratory 
Planning”. 

ELECTRONIC  TEACHING  LABORATORIES 

1818  M  Street,  Northwest 
Washington,  D.  C. 

REpublic  7-7646 
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USED  TAPE  RECORDERS! 

....  in  setting  up  your  new 
LANGUAGE  LABORATORY 

use 

THE  ETL  RECORDER  TRADE-IN  PLAN 

This  plan  is  designed  to  assist  early  experimental  laboratories  in  the 
changeover  to  the  professional  MONITOR  laboratory  for  which  we 
are  noted  the  world  over. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  initial  investment  in  those  early  commercial 
home  recorders  can  now  be  regained  in  a  negotiated  trade. 

Please  write  for  the  simple  details  of  this  dollars-and-sense  plan  . 
another  first  for  the  leader  in  the  laboratory  equipment  field. 

ELECTRONIC  TEACHING  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
1818  M  STREET,  NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON  6,  D.C. 

Re  7-7646 


FRENCH  SCHOOL 

1958 

June  27  —  August  14 


Director:  Vincent  Guilloton 
Smith  College 

F rench  used  exclusively 

Renowned  staff  of  native  instructors 

Emphasis  on  living  French 

Newest  methods  and  laboratory  techniques 

Courses  designed  for  your  specific  needs 

History  and  Civilization  coordinated  with 
Literature 

For  complete  Information 

Language  Schools  Office 

MIDDLEBURY  COLLEGE 


Dean:  Claude  Bourcier 
Middlebury  College 


MIDDLEBURY  31,  VERMONT 
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GOLDSMITH’S  CLEARANCE  SALE 


Save  From  50%  to  80% 


fine  records.  _ _ _ _ 


★  *  * 


FRENCH  TALES  AND  DIALOGUES 


Disnne  *1  A-1  Une  méprise  (A  Mistake).  2.  Le  cheval  et  les  huîtres  (The  Horse  and  the  Oysters).  3.  Et  avec 

eear  eners  °°  e' 

uiaiogue  tf  o  x-ta  vj  3 — 10"  78  RPM  Records  with  Text.  Reg.  4.50  Spec.  $2.50  _ 


★  ★  ★ 


FIRST  YEAR  FRENCH 


O’BRIEN  &  LA  FRANCE 
Songs  featured  in  text  book 

t-..  i  A-1  T,b  Marseillaise  (de  Lisle).  2.  Mon  père  m’a  donné  un  mari.  B-l.  Bonjour  Belle  Rosine!  2.  Au 

Clair  de  la  Lune.'  3.  Alouette.  Disque  «  2  A-1.  Un  Flambeau,  Jeannette.  2.  Pitons  Ky^JÎ?:  ®  p  - ?|rieVs®u 
vergne.  2.  Savez-vous  planter  les  choux?  3.  Chantons,  je  vous  en  prie.  4.  Cadet  Rousselle.  Disque  %  3  A-1.  Alpha 
beÆong.  2.  Jean  Wagonas.  B-l.  Frères  Jacques.  2.  Le  Petit  Navire.  3.  Si  le  Roi  m  avait  donné. 

6  3 — 10  78  RPM  Records  Reg.  4.50  Spec.  $2.50 


★  ★  ★  - — 

LES  SALTIM  BANQUES 


LOUIS  GANNE 
Operette  in  three  acts 

A  charming  and  delightful  “operette”  which  will  enliven  and  hold  the  interest  of  your  students.  An  excellent 

I  til _ J.  A  «.mi*,  nn/iorri  nnllûnliriTl 


addition  to  your  record  collection^  ^  wlTH  TE^-T  (Reg  9.96)  $4.50 


— -  ★  ★  ★  1  '  ^ 

LA  YOIX  HUMAINE  de  Jean  COCTEAU 

La  voix  humaine  lends  itself  ideally  to  classroom  presentation,  as  a  poetic  rather  than  a  theatrical  play  as  it 
was  created  for  one  voice  only.  Suggested  for  college  level. 

1  Long  playing  record  (Reg  4.98)  $2.50 


★  ★  ★ 


POEMES  DE  JEHAN  RICTUS 

Spoken  by  MAURICE  CHEVALIER 

Side  1:  Nocturne:  Les  Petites  Baraques:  Jasante  de  la  vieille:  Side  2:  Idylle;  Le  Revenant 
Maurice  Chevalier  himself  a  kind  of  poet  of  the  boulevards,  dramatizes  the  characters  of  Rictus,  who  are  all 
different  aspects  of  the  poet,  with  great  skill  and  insight.  There  could  have  been  no  better  choice  of  an  interpreter 
of  poetry  of  this  type,  although  at  first  it  may  seem  rather  strange  to  hear  Chevalier,  the  gay,  the  carefree,  the 
debonair,  describing  the  hardships  of  a  homeless  vagrant,  or  apostrophizing  his  lost  son.  He  speaks  the  natural 
and  forceful  language  of  the  poetry  with  complete  assurance,  and  shows  to  their  best  advantage  the  vigour  and 


appeal  of  the  world  which  he  evokes. 

1  long  playing  record  Reg.  4.50  Spec.  $2.50 


—  ★  ★  ★  ~ —  - 

PRONONCIATION  FRANÇAISE,  INTONATIONS, 
MORCEAUX  CHOISIS 


by  Professor  Jeanne  Varney  Pleasants 

This  series  covers  in  a  systematic  and  graded  method  all  the  phenomena  that  govern  contemporary  French  Pa¬ 
risian  pronunciation.  In  each  lesson,  every  sound  under  consideration  is  first  given  isolated,  next  in  short  words, 
then  in  short  sentences  and  finally  in  a  literary  passage  taken  from  well-known  works  of  celebrated  French  writers. 
A  PAUSE  IS  LEFT  LONG  ENOUGH  FOR  THE  LISTENER  TO  REPEAT  THE  SOUND  WORD  OR 
PHRASE  spoken  on  the  record  and  immediately  following  the  pause  the  material  is  again  repeated  for  an  imme¬ 
diate  aural  check. 

GMS  7002/3/4/  three  records  with  text  (additional  texts  available).  $24.95 


★  ★  ★ 


GOLDSMITH’S  MUSIC  SHOP,  Inc. 


401  West  42nd  St.  N.  Y.  C.  36,  N.  Y. 

PLEASE  NOTE  There  is  a  standard  packing  charge  of  50^  per  order: 


m3-  postage  is  additional 
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The  University  of  Wisconsin 


JUNE  30— AUGUST  22 

Full  eight-week  program  in  French  (lan¬ 
guage  and  literature)  leading  to  B.A., 
M.A.,  and  Ph.D.  degrees. 


La  Maison  Française,  in  operation  contin¬ 
uously  since  1918,  provides  rooms  for  women 
students  and  meals  for  both  men  and 
women.  A  limited  number  of  residence  or 
board  scholarships  will  be  available. 
Training  also  in  German,  Italian,  Russian, 
and  Spanish. 


JUNE  30— JULY  25 

Special  four-week  workshop  for  teachers 
in  Modern  Languages  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Observation  of  classes 
at  various  levels. 

Please  address  inquires  to: 
Department  of  French 
The  University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison  6,  Wisconsin 
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Important 

French 

Readings 


GINN  AND 
COMPANY 

Home  Office:  Boston 
Sales  Offices:  New  York  11 
Chicago  6  Atlanta  3  Dallas  1 
Columbus  16  Palo  Alto 
Toronto  7 


PUCCIANI 

The  French  Theater 
Since  1930 

Edited  by  Oreste  F.  Puccianl,  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles.  Six  plays,  one  each  by  Cocteau, 
Giraudoux,  Anouilh,  Montherlant,  Camus,  and  Sartre. 

DEMOREST  and  SHAW 

French  Civilization 
Through  Fiction 

Edited  by  Don  L.  Demorest,  Ohio  State  University, 
and  Edward  Pease  Shaw,  New  York  State  College 
for  Teachers,  Albany.  17  vivid  stories  or  excerpts  by 
major  writers  for  second-year  reading. 

STREETER 

Recueil  de  petits 
contes  français 

Edited  by  Harold  Wade  Streeter,  Lafayette  College. 
Selections  of  single-assignment  length,  ideally  suited 
to  the  development  of  oral  reporting  and  conver¬ 
sation. 


The  Cosmopolitan  Summer  School  in  the  Rockies 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO 

Modern  Language  House 


for  students  with  two  years  college  study  or 
equivalent  experience  in 


FRENCH  GERMAN  SPANISH 


Distinguished  guest  lecturers  will  be  added  to  the  resident  faculty,  offering  a 
wide  range  of  courses  to  language  students  at  all  levels. 

First  term:  June  13  to  July  18 

Second  term:  July  21  to  August  22 

For  information  write: 

Wesley  V.  Blomster 
Department  of  Modern  Languages 
University  of  Colorado  Boulder,  Colorado 
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CVYe(v - 

Cultural  Graded  Readers 

French  Series:  Elementary 

Book  1:  Audubon 

Book  2:  La  Fayette 

Book  3:  Lafitte 

Book  4:  Les  Du  Pont 
(in  preparation ) 

L.  Clark  Keating ,  University  of  Cincinnati 
Marcel  I.  Maraud,  Hamilton  College 
Fascinating  readers  illustrating  contributions 
made  to  American  life  by  outstanding  persons 
of  French  origin  •  Graded  •  Visible  page  vocab¬ 
ularies  •  Exercises  •  Illustrations  •  French 
English  vocabularies 


Functional  French 

Wilmarth  H.  Starr,  Alfred  G.  Pellegrino,  and  Henri  A.  Casavant,  University  of  Maine 

An  introductory  text  that  develops  oral-aural  language  control  as  students  repeat 
speech  patterns  until  the  responses  become  automatic  •  Grammar  discussed  only  after 
mastery  of  the  speech  patterns 

Spoken  French  and  Grammar  Review 

Wilmarth  H.  Starr  and  Alfred  G.  Pellegrino,  University  of  Maine 

A  text  that  achieves  speaking  ability  by  developing  automatic  responses  through  fre¬ 
quent  repetition  of  speech  patterns  •  An  abundance  of  oral  exercises,  with  formal 
explanations  held  to  a  minimum 


First  Year  in  French 

A  Cultural  and  Practical  Text 

Joseph  Palmeri,  The  University  of  Wisconsin 

A  careful  integration  of  essential  grammar  and  vocabulary,  varied  exercises,  and  ma¬ 
terials  for  reading,  conversation,  composition,  and  cultural  enrichment  •  Many  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  French  literature 


_ 55  fifth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  New  York 


American  Book  Company 
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All  LAROUSSE  titles 
In  Stock  At  Lowest  Prices 

L’ART  ET  L’HOMME.  A  new  conception  of  Art  History, 
embodying  a  History  of  Thought  and  Culture,  and 
their  relation  to  artistic  expression.  A  monumenta 
three-volume  work,  directed  by  René  Huyghe,  Cura¬ 
tor,  Louvre  Museum.  First  volume  now  available,  368 
pages,  8)^  x  11,  900  illustrations,  16  color  plates. 

$18.95 

Nouveau  Larousse  Universel  (2  vols.,  8^  x  1 2)  43.75 

Histoire  de  France  (2  vols.,  Collection  en-quarto)  44.00 

Littérature  Française  (2  vols.,  Bédier  &  Hazard)  36.75 

Encyclopédie  Larousse  des  Enfants  10.50 

Mon  Larousse  en  Images  4.00 

Comment  on  Parle  en  Français  (Martinon)  1  .90 

Dictionnaire  des  Difficultés  de  la  Langue  Française  3.50 

Dictionnaire  des  Locutions  Françaises  4.50 

Nouveau  Larousse  Classique  5.95 

Nouveau  Larousse  Elémentaire  4.25 

Nouveau  Petit  Larousse  Illustré  (regular  edition)  6.50 

Nouveau  Petit  Larousse  Illustré  (de  luxe  edition)  13.95 

Nuevo  Pequeno  Larousse  (Spanish  Larousse)  6.50 

Discounts:  Teachers,  20% 

Schools  and 
Libraries  25  % 

Please  write  for  complete  catalogues,  free 

THE  FRENCH  BOOK  GUILD 

145  West  57  Street 
New  York  19,  N.Y. 
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|P1Z 


THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  INSTITUTE 


SUMMER  SESSION 

June  16 — July  19,  1958 

A  stimulating  approach  to  the  study  of  French,  German  and  Spanish  through 
the  establishment  of  three  RESIDENCE  HOUSES. 

Casa  Hispânica  Deutsches  Haus  Maison  Française 

on  campus  with  all  conversation  carried  on  in  the  foreign  language  selected. 


MORNING:  Elementary,  intermediate 
courses;  courses  in  phonetics,  culture 
and  civilization,  stylistics,  advanced  and 
graduate  courses  in  literature,  including 
contemporary  literature. 


AFTERNOON:  sections  of  prac¬ 
tical  conversation. 

EVENING:  Plays,  films,  round¬ 
table  discussions  on  current  events, 
music,  folk-dancing. 


A  few  scholarships  will  be  available. 

For  complete  information  write  to 
Dean  of  the  Summer  Session,  832  Johnston  Hall 


Reading  French 

AN  INTENSIVE  REVIEW 

from  HOCKING  &  CARRIÈRES  Transi - 
tion  to  Reading  and  Writing  French 

At  the  suggestion  of  many  teachers,  Part  I  on  reading,  with  the 
appendices  and  vocabulary,  from  the  excellent  review  grammar 
by  Elton  Hocking  and  Joseph  M.  Carrière  has  now  been  made 
available  in  a  separate,  inexpensive  volume.  It  provides  an  inten¬ 
sive  review  for  advanced  undergraduate  courses  and  is  also  espe¬ 
cially  useful  for  students  preparing  to  meet  the  reading  require¬ 
ments  for  graduate  degrees.  160  pp.  $1.50  (prob.) 


RINEHART 

&  COMPANY,  INCORPORATED 
232  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16 
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COLBY  COLLEGE 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 
OF  LANGUAGES 

French»German«Russian«  Spanish 

Intensive  courses  at  the  college  level 
Six  semester  hours  of  transfer  credit 
Small  classes,  individual  instruction 
Experienced  native  or  bilingual  faculty 
Friendly  instructor-student  relations 
Grouping  in  dormitories  by  languages 
Use  of  records,  phonographs,  recorders 
Period  courses  in  French  literature 
Supplementary  readings  to  meet 
Requirements  for  advanced  degrees 

For  Catalog,  address 
Prof.  John  F.  McCoy,  Director 
Waterville,  Maine 


Realia  Exhibit 
of  AATF 


For  display  in 
High  Schools,  Colleges, 
and  at  Teachers  Meetings 

Contains  illustrated 
books,  magazines,  news¬ 
papers,  coins,  pictures, 
etc.  purchased  in  France 
this  past  summer. 

ONLY  COST 

Transportation  charges  one  way 
Maximum  charges  $5.00 

Address  inquiries  to 
Dr.  Minnie  M.  Miller 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


ECOLE  CHAMPLAIN 

A  Summer  Camp  on  Lake  Champlain 
where  French  is  taught  and  spoken 

Girls  6-16— Three  separate  age  groups 
Two  miles  of  shore,  250  acres  of  forest  and  field 

Free  choice  of  varied  activities 


Riding 

Swimming 

Sailing 

Music 

Ballet 

Theatre 

Diving 

Campfires 

Track 

Trips 

Life-Saving 

Tutoring 

Tennis 

Arts  and  Crafts 

Canoeing 

Dramatics  and  conversational  French  classes  daily  for  each  girl  taught 
by  native  French  counselors.  French-speaking  American  staff  for  sports. 


For  booklet  write  to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Sheridan  Chase,  123  Summit  Street.,  Burlington,  Vermont 
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Perfect  Your  FRENCH 

...  in  this  natural  French  setting 
at  McGill  University  French  Summer  School 

Montreal-— June  26  to  August  8,  1958 

Elementary,  intermediate,  advanced  courses  in  language  and  literature  plus 
intensive  training  in  spoken  French  for  French  Teachers,  Graduate  and  Col¬ 
lege  Students,  High  School  seniors,  and  Business  people. 

Long-established  (1904),  residential,  co-educational  school  with  high  standards. 
French  spoken  at  all  times. 

Luxurious  residence  in  French  House.  All  social  activities,  music,  dramatics, 
movies. 


Write  today  for 
prospectus  to: 
Professor  André  Rigault 
Director, 

French  Sommer  School, 
McGill  University 
Montreal,  Canada 


Tuition:  $125.00  Registration  Fee:  $2  5.00 

Board  and  Residence:  $180.00  (All  Canadian  funds) 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 


HISPANIA 
Established  1917 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese 

Each  number  has  96  to  128  pages 
of  practical  and  scholarly  articles 
of  interest  to  school  and  college 
teachers.  Subscription  and  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Association:  $4.00  a 
year.  For  sample  copies  or  sub¬ 
scriptions,  write  to  Laurel  Turk, 
De  Pauw  Univ.,  Greencastle,  Indi¬ 
ana.  Articles,  news  notes,  and 
books  for  review  should  be  sent  to 
the  EDITOR,  Robert  G.  Mead, 
Jr.,  Dept,  of  Romance  Languages, 
Univ.  of  Conn.,  Storrs,  Conn. 

HISPANIA  is  the  ideal  medium 
for  reaching  the  teachers  of  Span¬ 
ish  and  Portuguese  in  the  United 
States.  For  advertising  rates,  write 
to  the  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER,  George  T.  Cushman,  The 
Choate  School,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Here  it  is!  Just  Released ! 

Another  interesting  and  enlight¬ 
ening  film  for  the  use  of  students 
of  the  French  language: 

“VISAGES  de  la  VILLE  LUMIERE’’ 

Film  %  4  of  the 

ACCENT  AIGU 

CONVERSATIONAL  FILM  SERIES 

.  FOR  INFORMATION  REGARDING 
SALES  and  RENTALS 
Write  to 

FOCUS  FILMS  CO. 

1385  WESTWOOD  BLVD. 

LOS  ANGELES  24,  CALIF. 
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University  of  Michigan 

Foreign  Language  Programs 
Summer  1958 

© 

Special  Courses  for  Teachers  of  French  &  Span¬ 
ish  (6  weeks):  Conversation — Applied  Linguis¬ 
tics — Composition — Laboratory 


Institute  in  Teaching  Languages  in  Elementary 
School  (G  weeks)  :  Demonstration  Classes— Prac¬ 
tice  Teaching — Development  of  Materials— 
French,  German  &  Spanish 

Workshop  in  Spoken  Language  Training  (2 
weeks)  :  Intensive,  practical  Aural-Oral  methods 
— Language  Laboratory 

Advanced  &  Graduate  courses  in  Literature  and 
Linguistics  (8  weeks) 


Native  Speakers  in  residence 
CERCLE  FRANÇAIS— SOCIEDAD 
HISPANICA— LECTURES— FILMS 


Registration:  for  six  &  eight  week  courses,  June 
19-21 

for  two- week  Workshop,  1-2  August 


For  complete  information  write  to: 
Director  of  Summer  Session 
3510  Administration  Bldg. 
University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


FILM  CLASSICS 

.  .  .  for  classroom  use 

.  .  .  for  entertainment 

Symphonie  Pastorale — André  Gide’s 
moving  drama  about  a  blind  girl  and  a 
kindly  pastor.  85  min. 

Les  IV!  ai  ns  Sales — Jean  Paul  Sartre’s  pro¬ 
vocative  melodrama,  giving  a  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  of  political  intrigue  in  a  mythical 
country.  100  min. 

Trois  Télégrammes — spirited  comedy  of 
an  eager  Paris  messenger  boy  who  loses 
three  telegrams.  Amusing  search  reveals 
Paris  life.  80  min. 

Sylvie  et  le  Fantôme — fantasy-comedy, 
full  of  sparkling  humor  and  ghosts.  With 
Jacques  Tati.  85  min. 

La  Nuit  est  mon  Royaume — an  out¬ 
standing  drama  stressing  faith  and  char¬ 
ity.  Documents  French  rehabilitation  of 
blind.  Jean  Gabin.  109  min. 

Write  for  catalogue 

Trans-World  Films,  Inc. 

53  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Rm  530,  Dept  FR-8 
Chicago  4,  Illinois 


FRENCH 

AMERICAN 

BANKING 

CORPORATION 

• 

120  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  5 
N.  Y. 


The  official  publication 
of  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  German 

THE  GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 

Editorial,  Literary,  and  Pedagog¬ 
ical  Articles,  Book  Reviews, 
News,  Notes,  Advertisements 
Subscription:  $4.00  a  year  (four  issues ) 
Editor  -in-C  hie} 

WERNER  NEUSE 
Middlebury  College 
Middlebury,  Vt. 

Managing  Editor 
Harold  von  Hope 
University  of  Southern  California 
Department  of  German 
Los  Angeles  7,  Cal. 

Business  Manager 
Herbert  H.  J.  Peisel 

Syracuse  University 
Department  of  Germanic  Languages 
Syracuse  IQ,  N.  Y. 

For  sample  copies,  address  Business  Manager 
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Two  French  Poets  in  paperback 

POEMS  OF  JULES  LAFORGUE 

With  English  Translations,  Introduction,  and  Notes 
by  Patricia  Terry.  Preface  by  Henri  Peyre 

Bilingual  edition  comprising  most  of  the  important  work  of  this  most  revo¬ 
lutionary  innovator  of  the  Symbolist  generation  whose  influence  on  such 
poets  as  T.  S.  Eliot,  Ezra  Pound,  and  Hart  Crane  was  considerable. 

220  pages,  $i.;o 

STÉPHANE  MALLARMÉ:  SELECTED  POEMS 

With  English  Translations,  Preface,  and  Notes 
by  C.  F.  M.aclntyre 

Bilingual  edition  of  forty-three  poems,  including  ‘‘L’Après-midi  d’un  Faune,” 
by  the  leading  poet  of  French  symbolism.  igo  pages,  $i.so 

At  your  bookseller 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  PRESS  Berkeley  4,  California 


Western  Reserve  University 


ECOLE  FRANÇAISE 

-S> 


du  16  juin  au  26  juillet  1958 

Visiting  Professor  :  Charles  D'ed'eyan 
de  l’Université  de  Paris 

Maison  française  Diplômes  supérieurs 

Ecole  d’application  Activités  sociales 

FLES  WORKSHOP  le  26-27  juin 

S’adresser  à  : 

Director  of  Admission  2040  Adelbert  Road 

Western  Reserve  University  Cleveland  6,  Ohio 
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Racine’s  Mid-Career  Tragedies 

Translated  by  Lacy  Lockert 

The  four  plays  included  in  this  volume — Berenice,  Bajazet,  Mithridate, 
and  Iphigenie — are  translated  into  English  rhyming  verse,  with  informa¬ 
tive  introductions,  by  Lacy  Lockert.  Mr.  Lockert  traces  the  important 
features  of  Racine’s  progress  from  the  marked  pseudo-classical  conven¬ 
tionalism  of  Berenice  to  the  truly  classical  quality  of  most  of  Iphigenie. 
All  the  plays  given  here  are  significant  for  their  inherent  excellence  and 
for  what  they  reveal  about  the  development  of  a  great  artist.  Mr.  Lockert 
is  also  the  translator  of  The  Chief  Plays  of  Corneille  and  The  Best  Plays 
of  Racine.  374  pages.  $5 

Order  from  your  bookstore,  or 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY  PRESS, 

Princeton,  New  Jersey 


BOUSSARD,  J. 

ATLAS  HISTORIQUE 
ET  CULTUREL  DE 
LA  FRANCE 

900  illustrations.  40  maps 

$13.50  cloth 

Stechert-Hafner,  Inc. 

FOUNDED  IN  NEW  YORK  1872 
The  World’s  Leading  International  Booksellers 

31  EAST  10th  STREET, 
NEW  YORK  3,  N.  Y. 


le  bayou 

revue  littéraire  trimestrielle 
couronnée  par 
V Académie  Française 

ne  publie 

que  de  l’inédit 

CONTES  ÉTUDES 

ESSAIS  •  CRITIQUE 
POÈMES  THEATRE 

abonnements  pour  tous  pays: 
un  an:  $2.00 
deux  ans:  $3.50 

UNIVERSITY  OF  HOUSTON 
HOUSTON  4,  TEXAS 
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STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 

Announces 

A  FOREIGN 

LANGUAGE 

WORKSHOP 

For  High  School  Teachers 
of  French,  German,  and  Spanish 
June  23-July  23,  1958 

A  43^ -week  term — The  latest  in  sub¬ 
ject  matter  and  techniques — Exten¬ 
sive  use  of  the  Language  Laboratory 
and  Listening  Room — Master’s  De¬ 
gree  Program 

For  full  information  write  to: 

Professor  Ruth  H.  Weir 
School  of  Education 
Stanford  University 
Stanford,  California 


Limited  Time  Only — 

NEW  LOW  RENTAL 

RATES  for 

FRENCH  FEATURE 

FILMS  in  16mm 

Victor  Hugo's  I  Marcel  Pagnol's 

RUY  BLAS  1  TOPAZE 

16mm  Sound  film  with  English  titles 

TOPAZE 


Definitive  film  version  of  the  famous  story  about  a  schoolteacher's 
discovery  of  life  outside  the  classroom. 


“The  virtues  of  the  brilliant  and  amusing  play  are  preserved 
intact"  —The  Saturday  Review 

Written,  Produced  and  Directed  by  Pagnol 
Starring  Fernandel  •  121  Min. 


RUY  BLAS 


Romantic  drama  of  17th  Century  Spain  by  the  author  of  “Les 
Misérables.” 

“A  beautiful  film  tapestry . . .  Darrieux  plays  with  warmth  and 
genuine  feeling.”  —  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 

With  Danielle  Darrieux  and  Jean  Marais 
Adapted  by  Jean  Cocteau  •  87  Min. 


SPECIAL  RENTAL  RATES  FOR  CLASSROOM 
OR  DEPT.  SHOWINGS — For  members  of  Modern 
Language  Assn.  (Please  refer  to  this  ad.) 

0"lY  $1 7.50  (Per  day) 
per  film  or 

$15.00  If  both  films  are  booked 
for  showing  within  1  year! 


BRANDON  FILMS,  INC. 

Dept.  FR  200  West  57th  St,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


ASSUMPTION  COLLEGE 

SUMMER  SESSION-CO-EDUCATIONAL 

June  24-august  8,  1958 

•Complete  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  French 
•Aural-Oral  method  used  in  teaching  French 
•30-booth  5-channel  Language  Laboratory 
•Residence  facilities  for  Nuns 
•Dormitory  accommodations  for  men 
•Outdoor  sports:  tennis,  volley-ball,  basketball 
•95  acre  campus  in  most  beautiful  residential  section  of  Worcester 
For  further  information  write: 

Director  of  Summer  Session 

Assumption  College 

500  Salisbury  Street  Worcester  9,  Mass. 
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The  Six-Weeks’ 


Twenty-Third  Season  1958 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  FRENCH 


for  secondary  school  students  and  college  under¬ 
graduates  who  wish  to  make  up  credits  or  enrich 
their  background  in  French,  learning  to  speak 
fluently,  and  to  read  and  write  easily. 

Students  live  in  complete  French  atmosphere 
at — 

Northampton  School  for  Girls 

Especially  to  be  recommended  to  the  girl  who 
wishes  to  advance  a  class  in  secondary  school  or 
who  has  been  accepted  at  college,  but  does  not 
speak  French  easily.  Music,  art,  play  production, 
recreational  and  athletic  program  all  carried  on 
in  French. 

Science,  mathematics,  history,  and  languages 
each  equivalent  to  one  year’s  work.  Effective 
remedial  reading. 

For  the  1958  catalogue  address  the  Principals 

Dorothy  M.  Bement,  Sarah  B.  Whitaker 
Northampton  School  for  Girls,  Box  F,  Northampton,  Mass. 


UNIVERSITY  OF 
OTTAWA 

OTTAWA,  ONTARIO 

The  Bilingual  University  of  Canada 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  1958 
July  Ist-August  7th 

Parallel  courses  in  English  and  French 
General  B.A.  and  Honours  B.A.  Degrees 
Graduate  studies 

leading  to  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  Degrees 
are  offered  by 

The  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Philosophy 
The  School  of  Psychology  and  Education 
The  Institute  of  Physical  Education 
Open  to  Clergy,  Religious  and 
Lay-Students 

A  Summer  School  Calendar 
on  request 


THE 

FRENCH  REVIEW 

Published  six  times  a  year  by 
the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  French 

Literary  and  pedagogical 
articles,  book  reviews  and 
other  material  of  particular 
interest  to  teachers  of  French 

Subscription  per  year  $4-00 

Payments  to:  Advertisers  address: 

George  B.  Watts  Morton  W.  Briggs 

Secretary-Treasurer  Business  Manager 

Davidson  College  298  Wesleyan  Univ. 

Davidson,  N.C.  Middletown,  Conn. 

Editor-in-Chief 
Julian  Harris,  Bascom  Hall 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wisconsin 
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BUREAU  DE  CORRESPONDANCE  SCOLAIRE 

American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French 

Letters  from  French  youth  of  today  make  France 
and  its  language  come  alive  for  your  students 

Send  us  a  list  of  your  pupils,  indicating  age  and  special  interests  of  each.  You 
will  then  receive  French  names,  matched  as  closely  as  possible  with  your  list, 
for  classroom  distribution.  Your  pupils  will  begin  the  correspondence  (usu¬ 
ally  in  English).  Under  an  alternate  plan,  names  are  sent  to  France  for  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  correspondence  is  begun  by  the  French  students  who  receive 
them. 

The  service  charge  is  15  cents  per  name. 

Address  inquiries  and  remittances  to 

Dr.  Frances  V.  Guille,  Director 
Bureau  de  Correspondance  Scolaire 
College  of  Wooster 
Wooster,  Ohio 

NOTE:  Members  of  the  Metropolitan  Chapter  (New  York  City)  will  continue  to  secure  French 
names  from  Mrs  Sylvia  Berger,  James  Mowoe  H.  S.,  172nd  St.  &  Boynton  Ave.,  Bronx  69,  N.  Y. 


AATF  PLACEMENT  BUREAU 

The  AATF  makes  available  to  all  its  members  the  services  of  its  own 
Placement  Bureau.  This  is  a  non-profit  arrangement,  no  commissions 
being  charged  either  to  candidates  placed  or  to  their  employers.  All 
fees  are  used  to  carry  out  and  improve  the  activities  of  the  Bureau. 

Registration  Fee  $4.00  Annual  Renewal  $3.00 

Fee  for  reinstatement  $4.00 

For  further  information,  write  : 

Professor  Raymond  P.  Poggenburg,  Jr. 

Carleton  College  Northfield,  Minnesota 
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fi  fêtât  'leaden? 


BASIC 

FRENCH  READER 

JULIAN  HARRIS  and 
ANDRÉ  LÊVÊQUE 

What  is  life  like  in  France  today?  What  sort  of  people  are  the 
French?  How  do  they  make  a  living?  How  do  they  enjoy  them¬ 
selves? 

These  are  questions  that  fascinate  every  beginner,  and  this 
first  reader  helps  answer  them,  while  it  provides  the  materials 
and  techniques  for  learning  how  to  read  French.  Its  twenty- 
seven  chapters  are  given  in  dialogue  form  for  greater  interest 
in  reading.  In  subject  matter,  these  chapters  are  concerned 
with  the  reactions  of  two  young  Americans,  the  prototypes  of 
the  students  themselves,  to  life  in  France  today.  The  texts  aim 
to  contribute  to  the  understanding  of  the  French  way  of  life, 
and  the  appreciation  of  some  of  the  problems  of  20th  century, 
contemporary  France. 

The  feeling  of  reality,  and  the  sensation  of  immediacy  which 
permeate  this  book  are  heightened  by  excellent  photographs, 
taken  on  the  spot,  in  France,  for  use  in  it.  Unusual  but  ines¬ 
capably  necessary  words  and  expressions  are  defined  and  ex¬ 
plained  on  the  page  where  they  occur.  Questionnaires  offer  the 
means  of  oral  drill  with  each  chapter.  A  complete  end  vocabu¬ 
lary  is  also  given. 

If  you  are  interested  in  considering  this  new  first  reader  for  use 
with  your  classes ,  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  send  a 
copy  to  you  with  our  compliments  and  those  of  the  authors. 


HOLT 


NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO 
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All  LAROUSSE  titles 


H® 

In  Stock  At  Lowest  Prices 


LAROUSSE  DE  LA  MUSIQUE.  Encyclopedia  dictionary  of  music  in 
two  volumes.  140  world-famous  contributors.  First  volume  now  avail¬ 
able:  48  color  plates,  numerous  illustrations,  1200  pages,  8 K  x  11. 
Bound. 

MA  PREMIERE  ENCYCLOPEDIE.  A  first  encyclopedia  for  children, 
companion  to  MON  PREMIER  LAROUSSE.  88  pages,  x  11,  many 
illustrations  in  color,  laminated  cover.  Bound. 


Anthologie  des  Poètes  Français:  4  volumes  (15th,  16th,  17th,  18th  centuries). 


Each  _  -75 

Comment  on  Parle  en  Français  (Martinon)  1.90 

Comment  on  prononce  le  Français  1-15 

Cours  pratique  de  Composition  Française  .90 

Dictionnaire  d’Ancien  Français  _  2.60 

Dictionnaire  des  Difficultés  de  la  Langue  Française  3.50 

Dictionnaire  des  Locutions  Françaises  4.50 

Dictionnaire  des  Synonymes  _  _  3.35 

Dictionnaire  Français-Anglais,  Anglais-Français  (Chaffurin)  1.75 

Grammaire  Larousse  du  XX  e  Siècle  1.65 

Guide  interprète  Français -Anglais  .50 

Mon  Premier  Larousse  (Picture  Dictionary)  6.75 

Nouveau  Larousse  Classique  5.80 

Nouveau  Petit  Larousse  Illustré  6.75 

Le  Parfait  Secrétaire  2.50 

Phonétique  et  Diction  Françaises  à  l’usage  des  Etrangers  4.75 


DISCOUNTS:  Teachers,  20% 

Schools  and 
Libraries  25% 

*  NB:  NO  INCREASE  IN  U.S.  PRICE,  in  spite  of  two  recent  increases  in 

French  price. 

Write  for  complete  catalogues,  FREE. 


THE  FRENCH  BOOK  GUILD 


Dept.  FR  5,  145  West  57  Street 
New  York  19,  New  York 
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RECORDS  YOUR  STUDENTS 
WILL  LOVE 


SING  ALONG:  Pearly  Proverbs  &  Folk  Tunes — in  French 

Two  wonderful  sides  designed  to  help  to  teach  folk 
songs  and  proverbs. 

SIDE  t.  FAVORITE  FRENCH  FOLK  SONGS. 

For  the  teacher  who  would  like  to  teach  her  students  to  sing  these  favorite  songs  but  who  does  not  have  the  fa¬ 
cilities  to  do  so,  a  fine  French  baritone  and  an  accomplished  pianist  are  brought  into  the  classroom  to  assist  her. 
In  a  clear  voice  the  song  is  first  sung  through  by  the  singer  with  the  piano  accompaniment.  It  is  then  repeated 
by  the  piano  alone  as  an  accompaniment  for  the  singing  class.  This  invaluable  record  will  stimulate  the  learning 
of  French  by  encouraging  the  student  to  sing  along  while  it  frees  the  teacher  for  complete  supervision.  Contain¬ 
ing:  Au  clair  de  la  lune — Sur  le  pont  d’Avignon — It  était  une  bergère — Ma  Normandie — Alouette  Frère  Jacques 
— La  Marseillaise. 

SIDE  2.  40  PEARLY  PROVERBS.  40!!! 

French  proverbs  and  their  English  equivalents  sung  to  catch  easy-to-learn  and  easy-to-remember  tunes.  The 
association  of  the  French  proverb  with  the  rhythm  of  the  music  and  its  English  counterpart  sung  to  the  same 
music  makes  learning  easy  and  fun.  A  French  voice  for  the  one,  and  an  English  voice  for  the  other  keeps  the 
material  authentic  and  precise.  Accompanied  by  a  pleasing  orchestral  background.  Included  are  “Don’t  count 
your  chickens  . .  .”  “When  the  cat’s  away  .  .  .”  “A  bird  in  hand  .  . .”  “Never  put  off  till  tomorrow  .  .  .”  “March 
winds  and  April  showers  .  .  .”  “All  is  not  gold  .  .  “The  last  straw  breaks  .  .  .”  “A  rolling  stone  .  . “Better 
jate  than  never  .  .  .”  “Time  is  money  .  etc.  etc. 

GMS-7007  with  Text  (additional  texts  available  at  25ç  each) . $5-95 


PARIS:  Its  Sounds  and  People 

Paris  in  all  its  excitement  brought  to  your  class  for  41  minutes.  One  of  France’s  best  sound  engineers  roamed  the 
streets  of  Paris  to  record  these  sounds  to  help  those  who  have  been  there  remember,  and  to  give  color  to  the  studies 
of  those  not  yet  so  fortunate.  On-the-spot  recordings  of  the  sounds  of  the  Poulbots,  the  guide  at  the  Sacre-Coeur, 
the  Tire  Bouchon  night  club,  the  Salle  Wagram,  the  Sidewalk  Cafés,  the  Taxis,  the  Bells  of  Notre  Dame,  The 
Métro,  The  Comédie  Française,  Orly  Airport,  Children  at  School,  and  many  many  others.  This  is  not  a  travel 
record — just  a  record  of  some  of  the  many  sounds  that  are  Paris. 

Paris:  Its  sounds  and  People . $4.00 


LIVING  FRENCH  COURSE 


A  complete  language  course  of  40  lessons  on  four  10"  Lp’s.  This  course  lends  itself  to  many  excellent  classroom 
and  language  laboratory  programs.  Each  lesson  is  a  listening  program  in  itself  and  is  limited  only  by  the  imagi 
nation  of  the  instructor.  The  material  covered  ranges  from  the  most  elementary  to  an  advanced  stage.  Each  course 
is  supplied  with  one  manual  and  one  Common  Usage  dictionary.  An  excellent  set  of  records  for  the  library  as  well 
as  student  home  study.  $9.95  complete.  (Additional  manuals  available  at  $1.25  each). 

(Also  available  in  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  as  well  as  English  for  Foreigners.) 


Prepared  and  read  by  Jeanne  Varney  Pleasants.  Prononciation  Française- 

Intonations — Morceaux  Choisis 


In  this  series,  special  consideration  is  given  to  overcoming  the  obstacles  characteristically  encountered  by  American 
students.  The  precise  reproduction  of  the  spoken  French  with  its  articulation,  rhythm,  and  pitch,  enables  the 
student  to  perfect  his  aural  perception  and  provides  an  exact  model  for  him  to  reproduce. 

A  pause  long  enough  for  the  student  to  repeat  the  sound,  word,  phrase,  or  sentence  spoken  on  the  record  and, 
immediately  following  the  pause  for  the  student’s  imitation,  the  repetition  of  the  sound,  word,  phrase,  or  sentence 
bv  the  voice  on  the  record  for  an  additional  aural  training  and  oral  checking. 

.  $24.95 

GMS  7002/3/4  with  one  text . 

(Additional  texts  available  at  85*  each) 


GOLDSMITH’S  MUSIC  SHOP  Inc. 

401  WEST  42nd  St. 


N.Y.C.  36,  N.Y. 


Please  note:  There  is  a  standard  packing  charge  of  50*  per  order  regardless  of  the 
number  of  records  ordered.  Postage  is  additional 
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a  delightful  introduction  to  French 


Cours  élémentaire  de  français 
Cours  moyen  de  français 

by  Dale  and  Dale  Second  Edition 


Instructors  and  students  have  made  this  one  of  the  most  popular  high  school 
series  in  the  country.  A  pleasanter  blending  of  language  teaching  and  cultural 
materials  can  hardly  be  found.  The  language  program  is  four-fold:  listening, 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing.  Grammar  is  thoroughly  taught,  so  that  mastery 
and  confidence  come  with  this  program.  A  conversational  approach  makes 
pupils  at  home  in  spoken  as  well  as  written  French. 

The  cultural  materials  were  carefully  selected.  Joseph  Low’s  line  drawings  have 
a  light,  youthful  quality.  Photographs  and  readings  (in  French  and  English) 
bring  France  closer  to  the  American  student.  Songs,  poems,  and  proverbs  keep 
the  beginner  aware  of  the  richness  and  rewards  of  language  study. 


D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 


Home  Office:  Boston  16 

Sales  Offices:  Englewood,  N.J.  Chicago  16  San  Francisco  S  Atlanta  3  Dallas  1 
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Léon-Paul  Fargue  et  la  poésie 

/  par  Raoul  Pelmont 

-Î— JEON-PAUL  FARGUE  aura  été  non  seulement  le  "piéton  de  Paris,” 
le  poète  après  Baudelaire  le  plus  sensible  aux  sortilèges  de  la  capitale, 
mais  encore  un  témoin  de  son  temps  et  un  mémorialiste.  De  son  vivant 
sa  prodigieuse  mémoire  était  bien  connue,  et  on  le  recherchait  pour  qu’il 
secouât  “l’arbre  aux  souvenirs,”  ce  qu’il  faisait  volontiers.  Son  œuvre  en 
grande  partie  se  compose  de  ces  souvenirs  qui  s’échelonnent  sur  une  cin¬ 
quantaine  d’années,  de  1896,  date  de  ses  débuts  d’écrivain,  à  1947,  date 
de  sa  mort.  Comme  Fargue  est  un  critique  (bien  qu’il  s’en  défende),  un 
excellent  juge  des  hommes  et  des  œuvres,  il  nous  a  laissé  dans  ces  pages 
un  vivant  commentaire  de  la  vie  littéraire  à  l’époque  symboliste  et  dans 
la  première  moitié  de  ce  siècle.  La  figure  du  poète  s’y  dessine  nettement, 
soit  qu  il  se  raconte  directement,  soit  qu’il  évoque  tous  ceux,  écrivains  et 
artistes,  qui  constituèrent  pour  lui  une  famille  spirituelle  (. Portraits  de 
famille).  On  y  découvre  encore,  bien  que  le  mot  puisse  paraître  un  peu 
ambitieux  appliqué  à  ce  nonchalant,  un  théoricien  de  la  poésie.  Car  la 
poésie  était  l’aimant  qui  orientait  toutes  ses  pensées,  et  chacune  de  ses 
“chroniques,”  quel  qu’en  fût  le  sujet,  recevait  d’elle  sa  lumière.  Il  aimait 
surtout  expliquer  son  attitude  à  l’égard  de  la  poésie,  et  dans  les  dernières 
années  de  sa  vie,  de  1942  à  1947,  il  a  multiplié  les  textes  où  s’affirment 
ses  convictions,  où  se  résume  toute  son  expérience  de  poète.  Il  s’agissait  de 
défendre  Victor  Hugo,  de  célébrer  le  centenaire  de  Mallarmé  (1942),  de 
proclamer  bien  haut  dans  les  jours  sombres  de  l’occupation  que  la  poésie 
restait  la  meilleure  des  vitamines,  d’évoquer  le  souvenir  d’un  poète  très 
doué,  injustement  négligé,  Hernando  de  Bengoechea.  Nous  savons,  grâce 
à  André  Beucler  qui  fut  l’ami  intime  du  poète,  que  le  recueil  intitulé  Com¬ 
posite  contient  une  sorte  de  testament  poétique.1  Fargue  cherche  à  faire 
comprendre  ce  qu’il  entend  par  poésie,  il  entr’ouvre  la  porte  d’un  “uni¬ 
vers”  qui  lui  est  familier,  mais  auquel  il  souhaiterait  que  tout  le  monde 
eût  accès.  Il  le  fait  de  la  façon  la  plus  simple,  sans  appareil  critique,  sans 
prétentions  aux  théories,  car  il  se  méfiait  de  l’intellectualisme  et  de  l’esprit 
de  système.  Plus  instinctif  que  raisonneur,  il  n’avait  point  les  préoccupa¬ 
tions  d’un  Paul  Valéry,  curieux  de  méthode  et  s’interrogeant  sans  cesse 

1  André  Beucler:  Vingt  ans  avec  Léon-Paul  Fargue,  Genève,  Editions  du  Milieu 
du  Monde,  1952,  p.  226.  Léon-Paul  Fargue  et  André  Beucler:  Composite,  Ocia,  1945. 
Voir  dans  ce  dernier  ouvrage  “Idées  bohémiennes:  En  poésie,”  p.  103. 
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sur  le  problème  de  la  “fabrication”  des  œuvres  d’art.  Qu’on  lise  chez 
Fargue  la  préface  au  Piéton  de  Paris.  Il  s’y  moque  gentiment  de  ceux  qui 
somment  tout  créateur  original  (un  Mallarmé,  un  Debussy,  un  Picasso) 
de  livrer  leurs  secrets.  “Comment  faites-vous?”  A  cette  question,  que 
certes  l’auteur  d ’Eupalinos  n’eût  point  éludée,  Fargue  s’interroge,  se  fait 
modeste  et  finalement  n’accorde  qu’une  demi-réponse. 

Par  ses  origines  comme  par  ses  goûts  Fargue  se  rattache  aux  dernières 
années  du  dix-neuvième  siècle,  l’époque  du  Symbolisme.  Il  est  de  plus 
fidèle  à  un  certain  décor,  Paris,  et  plus  précisément  les  quartiers  de  Paris 
où  se  sont  écoulées  les  années  de  sa  jeunesse.  Il  s’est  plu  lui-même  à  sou¬ 
ligner  cette  double  influence.  “Je  suis  né  une  Coquillère,”  répète-t-il,  et 
il  dira,  non  sans  fierté:  “J’ai  débuté  au  Mercure,  en  1896.”  Il  évoquera 
souvent  avec  nostalgie  le  tournant  du  siècle,  cette  époque  1900  faite  d’élé¬ 
gance  et  de  raffinement,  de  douceur  de  vivre  et  de  charme,  et  rappellera 
en  les  associant  d’une  façon  très  personnelle  (ils  sont  pour  lui  inséparables) 
les  lieux,  les  livres,  les  œuvres  qui  l’ont  profondément  marqué: 

Nous  aimions  les  quartiers  excentriques,  les  bistros  du  Canal  Saint-Martin, 
les  Buttes-Chaumont .  . .  Nous  aimions  les  poèmes  de  Wilde,  les  Préraphaélites 
anglais,  le  “  Yellow  Book,”  les  dessins  de  Beardsley,  les  livres  de  Marcel 
Schwob,  les  tableaux  de  Whistler,  de  Lautrec,  de  Van  Gogh  et  de  Gauguin,  les 
aquarelles  de  Charles  Conder  .  .  ,2 

Songeant  à  cette  lointaine  avant-guerre,  Fargue  vieillissant  condamnera 
“l’univers  abstrait,  irrespirable,  bête  et  méchant  que  nous  avons  fini  par 
mettre  à  la  mode.”3  C’est  selon  lui  parce  que  nous  avons  abandonné  cer¬ 
taines  valeurs,  qu’il  serait  tenté  d’appeler  valeurs  poétiques,  que  nous 
souffrons  de  cette  “fureur  intellectuelle,”  cette  “manie  de  vouloir  placer 
le  cerveau  aveugle  avant  les  mains  et  les  intuitions,  le  raisonnement 
avant  la  méditation,  le  sujet  avant  l’objet.”4  Le  Fargue  qui  critique  notre 
époque  pour  l’espèce  de  perversion  qu’elle  apporte  dans  les  choses  de  l’in¬ 
telligence,  son  rythme  accéléré  si  peu  favorable  à  l’éclosion  des  œuvres 
d’art,  fait  parfois  songer  au  Valéry  des  Regards  sur  le  monde  actuel. 

En  rappelant  que  le  Mercure  de  France  publia  ses  premiers  vers,  qui 
plus  tard  formèrent  le  recueil  intitulé  Pour  la  musique,  Fargue  évoque 
cette  “admirable  maison  d’honnêtes  gens”  qui  a  si  bien  servi  la  poésie.5 
Le  Symbolisme,  le  Mercure,  c’était  le  temps  où  l’on  aimait  les  choses  bien 

2  Préface  aux  Poèmes  de  Henry  Levet  (Maison  des  Amis  des  Livres,  1921). 

3  Portraits  de  famille  (J.  B.  Janin,  1947),  p.  51. 

4  Dîners  de  lune  (Gallimard,  1952),  p.  11. 

6  Portraits  de  famille,  p.  154. 
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aites,où  l’on  prisait  la  littérature,  où  la  poésie  occupait  une  place  privilégiée.6 
t  Fargue  est  “né  dans  la  poésie”  (c’est  son  expression),  il  a  vécu  au  milieu 
des  artistes,  des  poètes  et  des  musiciens.  A  cinquante  ans  de  distance  il 
pouvait  citer  de  mémoire  toute  la  liste  des  petits  Parnassiens  qu’il  con¬ 
naissait  bien  et  qu’il  était  loin  de  mépriser.7  Il  n’avait  pas  vingt  ans  quand 
il  aperçut,  dans  les  cafés  du  Quartier  Latin,  Verlaine,  clochard  grotesque 
pour  les  uns,  pour  d’autres  la  personnification  même  de  la  poésie.  Il  eut 
pour  amis  Henri  de  Régnier,  “un  être  de  grande  qualité,”  qu’il  aima  et 
respecta  toujours,  Alfred  Jarry  qui  débuta  en  même  temps  que  lui,  Marcel 
Schwob,  maître  admiré  à  qui  Valéry,  autre  débutant,  dédia  la  Soirée  avec 
Monsieur  Teste.  Il  put  voir  José-Maria  de  Heredia  chez  lui  à  la  bibliothèque 
de  l’Arsenal,  et  flâna  avec  Jean  Moréas.  Mais  surtout  il  s’enorgueillit 
d’avoir  été  un  des  familiers  de  Mallarmé,  et  il  a  tracé  un  très  beau  por¬ 
trait  de  l’auteur  d ’Hérodiade  et  de  V Après-Midi  d’un  Faune.8  Sa  fidélité  à 
l’art  mallarméen,  son  goût  de  la  grande  poésie  suffiraient  à  expliquer  l’ad¬ 
miration  que  Fargue  vouait  à  Paul  Valéry.  C’était  un  ami  de  jeunesse,  et 
ce  fut  l’ami  de  toujours:  “Tel  j’avais  rencontré  Paul  Valéry,  il  y  a  plus  de 
cinquante  ans,  au  Mercure,  chez  Alfred  Vallette,  tel  il  est  resté  pour  moi 
jusqu’aux  dernières  étincelles  de  sa  merveilleuse  pensée.”9  Un  des  pre¬ 
miers  lecteurs  enthousiastes  de  la  Jeune  Parque,  Fargue  contribua  beau- 
coup  à  pousser  le  poète  vers  la  gloire  et  vers  l’Académie.  Sans  doute, 
saisi  lui-même  de  la  fièvre  académique,  fut-il  un  peu  jaloux  d’une  ascen¬ 
sion  aussi  rapide.  “Valéry  ne  renvoie  pas  l’ascenseur,”  disait-il.  Mais  leur 
estime  était  mutuelle.  L’amitie,  la  vie  mondaine  et  la  vie  littéraire  devaient 
les  réunir  souvent  dans  le  salon  de  Mme  Muhlfeld,  à  la  librairie  d ’Adrienne 
Monnier  et  à  la  rédaction  de  la  revue  Commerce  qu’ils  fondèrent  avec 
Valery  Larbaud.  Us  pensaient  de  même  sur  bien  des  points.  Fargue  ad¬ 
mirait  chez  son  ami  la  maîtrise  fascinante  de  l’écrivain,  louait  la  rigueur 
architecturale  d  Eupalinos,10  et  Valéry  déclarait  Vulturne  un  “livre  éton¬ 
nant.”11 

Fargue  ne  s’est  pas  flatté  d’être  un  novateur.  Sensible  à  toutes  les  formes 
d’art,  doué  d’une  faculté  de  pénétration  et  de  sympathie  qui  le  portait 

6  “La  poésie  et  l’art  littéraire  avaient  l’importance  qu’ont  aujourd’hui  l’élec¬ 
tricité,  le  sport  et  la  publicité.”  ( Portraits  de  famille  p.  154).  Et  encore:  “Dans  ce 
temps-là  on  ne  vivait  que  d’art;  l’âme  se  portait  haute.  Je  parle  de  petits  cercles  où, 
en  compagnie  de  Bengoechea  nous  placions  la  forme,  la  qualité  avant  tout.”  ( Her¬ 
nando  de  Bengoechea  ou  l’âme  d’un  poete,  Amiot-Dumont,  1948,  p.  66). 

7  Cf.  Méandres  (Genève:  Editions  du  Milieu  du  Monde),  p.  133. 

8  Lanterne  Magique  (Paris:  R.  Laffont,  1943),  p.  39. 

9  Portraits  de  famille,  p.  135. 

10  Cf.  Beucler,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  151. 

11  P.  Valéry:  Lettres  à  quelques-uns  (Gallimard,  1952),  p.  174. 
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naturellement  à  aimer  les  hommes  et  les  choses,  il  a  subi  bien  des  influ¬ 
ences  et  traversé,  du  Parnasse  au  Surréalisme,  tous  les  mouvements  litté¬ 
raires.  Mallarmé,  Rimbaud,  Lautréamont  ont  été  les  étoiles  de  son  firma¬ 
ment  poétique.  Mais  il  citera  encore,  au  hasard  de  ses  souvemrs  et  de 
ses  confidences,  tous  ceux  qui  ont  ou  formé  ou  influencé  sa  sensibilité: 
Huysmans,12  le  romancier  Boussenard,  Ruskin,  Tristan  Corbière,  Guy  de 
Maupassant,  Renoir,  les  Impressionnistes  .  .  .  Peut-être  conviendrait-il 
d’ajouter  à  cette  liste  le  Gide  des  Nourritures  Terrestres  qu’il  place  très 
haut.13  Toutefois  le  maître  auquel  il  donne  le  premier  rang  est  incontes¬ 
tablement  Mallarmé.  C’est  à  lui  qu’il  est  demeuré  fidèle,  de  même  qu’il 
est  resté  attaché  à  la  conception  de  l’art  en  honneur  au  temps  du  Symbo¬ 
lisme.  Célébrant  le  Symbolisme  comme  “un  élan  vers  l’indépendance 
absolue  de  l’esprit,”  il  a  repris  pour  son  propre  compte  le  magnifique  éloge 
qu’en  fit  un  autre  disciple  de  Mallarmé:  “Je  le  dis  en  connaissance  de 
cause.  Nous  avons  eu  à  cette  époque,  la  sensation  qu’une  manière  de 
religion  eût  pu  naître,  dont  l’émotion  poétique  eût  été  l’essence.”14  Au 
fond  de  tous  ses  souvenirs  littéraires,  il  y  a  le  Mercure  (“Le  temps  n’existe 
pas  qui  me  sépare  des  courts  moments  passés  au  Mercure.”15)  Il  proclame 
bien  haut  sa  dette  envers  l’auteur  des  Divagations.  Goût  de  la  musique,16 
notion  de  l’idée  pure,17  philosophie  de  la  danse,18  il  lui  doit  presque  tout. 
Auprès  de  Mallarmé  il  s’est  éveillé  à  “cette  musique  qui,  selon  lui,  résul¬ 
tait  de  l’ensemble  des  rapports  existant  dans  tout.”  Il  a  saisi  au  concert 
“l’ébauche  de  quelqu’un  des  poèmes  immanents  à  l’humanité  ou  leur 
original  état.”19  Ce  fut  enfin  pour  Fargue  l’initiation  à  un  art  tout  nouveau. 
Il  a  parfaitement  compris,  et  plus  tard  expliqué,  en  quoi  consiste  l’ori¬ 
ginalité  de  la  poésie  mallarméenne,  et  de  quelle  façon  ce  “grand  révolu¬ 
tionnaire  discret”  avait  métamorphosé  la  littérature,  donné  pleine  liberté 
au  langage  poétique,  et  passé  d’un  art  analytique  à  un  art  synthétique.20 

12  “Mon  maître  Huysmans”  ( Lanterne  Magique,  p.  74). 

13  “Les  Nourritures  terrestres  ...  un  livre  qui  ‘règne’.  Cela  se  place,  qu’on  le 
veuille  ou  non,  à  côté  des  Illuminations ,  de  Lautréamont,  du  Coup  de  dés.”  ( Hernando 
de  Bengoechea,  p.  66). 

14  Cité  par  Fargue  dans  Etc.  (Genève:  Editions  du  Milieu  du  Monde,  1949),  p.  146. 

16  Hernando  de  Bengoechea,  p.  68. 

16  “Certaines  grandeurs  et  valeurs  ...  je  ne  saurais  te  les  exprimer  que  par  la 
musique.  (.  .  .)  La  musique  dira  ces  mots  de  lumière  pour  lesquels  sont  faits  tous  les 
autres,  qui  les  coiffent  de  leurs  feuilles  sombres.”  ( Poèmes  [Gallimard]  1944‘,  p.  33). 

17  “J’ai  appris  chez  Mallarmé  à  voir  l’idée  pure,  je  veux  dire  à  la  voir  sur  le  papier, 
telle  qu’elle  apparaît  dans  Divagations,  à  la  voir  comme  on  voit  des  insectes  sur  une 
feuille,  des  reproches  dans  une  prunelle.”  (Etc.,  p.  140). 

18  A  propos  de  la  danse  Fargue  rejoint  Valéry  ( L’Ame  et  la  danse )  et  par  delà 
Valéry,  le  poète  des  Divagations. 

1  Etc.,  p.  110. 

20  “Avant  lui  le  détail  apparaissait  clairement,  tout  d’abord.  Depuis,  ce  n’est 
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Et  lorsqu’il  s’agit  de  circonscrire  la  notion  de  poésie,  de  donner  une  défini¬ 
tion  de  ce  qui  échappe  toujours  aux  définitions,  c’est  précisément  la  formule 
mallarméenne  qu’il  retrouve  et  déclare  la  plus  satisfaisante:  “La  poésie 
est  l’expression,  par  le  langage  humain  ramené  à  son  rythme  essentiel,  du 
sens  mystérieux  des  aspects  de  l’existence.  Elle  doue  ainsi  d’authenticité 
notre  séjour  et  constitue  la  seule  tâche  spirituelle.”21 

Ainsi  le  poete  est  un  dechiffreur,  et  sa  fonction  est  d’exprimer  le  monde. 
Pareille  ambition  est  bien  celle  de  Fargue,  encore  qu’il  lui  arrive  d’assigner 
à  la  poésie  un  rôle  plus  modeste.  Car  si  la  poésie  est  parfois  une  plongée 
dans  le  monde  de  l’invisible,  une  exploration  dans  le  domaine  de  l’incon¬ 
naissable,  elle  peut  être  encore  un  refuge,  une  évasion  hors  du  réel  mé¬ 
diocre  et  décevant.  Tantôt  exigence  de  l’esprit  ou  de  l’âme  et  soif  de  con¬ 
naissance,  tantôt  besoin  d’ordre  harmonieux  et  de  bonheur.  Selon  Fargue, 
la  poésie  naît  souvent  d’un  mouvement  de  révolte  ou  de  refus  qui  fait 
souhaiter  autre  chose,  un  autre  univers,  une  autre  vie.  S’il  la  juge  impar¬ 
faite  aumpès  de  celle  de  Mallarmé,  il  n’a  pourtant  pas  renié  sa  propre 
définition  : 

La  poésie,  c'est  le  point  où  la  prose  décolle  .  .  .  C’est  le  moment  que  l’homme 
assis  prosaïquement  “au  banquet  de  la  vie”  dans  une  grande  faim  de  bonheur, 
se  sent  l’âme  mélodieuse  à  l’heure  où,  comme  dit  Villiers  de  V Isle- Adam, 
grand  poète  en  prose,  un  peu  de  liqueur  après  le  repas  fait  qu’on  s’estime,  se 
lève  de  table  et  se  met  à  chanter.  .  .  .  La  poésie  consiste  à  construire  en  soi, 
pour  le  projeter  au  dehors,  un  bonheur  que  la  vie  n’a  pas  voulu  nous 
donner.22 

Il  soulignait  encore  cette  valeur  particulière  de  la  poésie,  quand  il  décla¬ 
rait:  “J’écris  pour  me  créer  une  vie  de  secours.”  Ainsi,  moins  préoccupé 

que  par  l’analyse  détaillant  l’ensemble  d’abord  perçu,  qu’on  atteint  la  compréhension 
joyeuse  et  totale  de  l’œuvre.”  ( Hernando  de  Bengoechea,  p.  61).  “Il  n’est  que  de  voir 
ce  qu’était  le  langage  poétique  avant  et  ce  qu’il  devint  après.  Mallarmé  marque  le 
passage  de  la  convention  sous  toutes  ses  formes  à  la  liberté  pleine  et  scintillante.” 
(Etc.,  p.  104). 

21  Cité  par  L.-P.  Fargue  ( Lanterne  Magique,  p.  25). 

22  Lanterne  Magique,  p.  24.  En  termes  très  familiers  Fargue  expliquait  à  son  ami 
André  Beucler:  “Le  poète  est  celui  qui,  considérant  le  monde  tel  qu’il  est,  s’écrie: 
Pas  de  ça,  Lisette!  et  prend  la  canne  du  tambour-major  pour  son  propre  compte.” 
(Vingt  ans  avec  Léon-Paul  Fargue,  p.  226). 

Pour  définir  la  poésie  Fargue  a  partout  multiplié  les  formules.  Cf.  Sous  la  lampe, 
(Gallimard,  1937),  pp.  53-54: 

— La  seule  prestidigitation  qui  ne  soit  pas  truquée. 

— Le  seul  rêve  où  il  ne  faille  pas  rêver. 

— Le  point  où  la  prose  décolle. 

— Le  moment  où  la  prose  marmotte,  se  lève  de  table,  et  pousse  sa  romance. 

— Un  leçon  de  choses  chantée. 
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de  métaphysique,  Fargue  donne  à  la  poésie  une  valeur  pratique  et  en  fait 
comme  un  mode  de  l’existence.  Elle  devient  partie  de  la  vie  quotidienne, 
un  élément  indispensable  comme  l’oxygène  et  le  charbon.23  La  poésie  est 
la  chose  du  monde  la  plus  immédiatement  sensible.  Il  n’est  même  pas 
nécessaire  d’être  écrivain  pour  être  poète,  car  chacun  connaît,  et  peut 
créer  pour  soi,  cet  état  de  grâce  et  de  contemplation  qu’est  l’état  poétique. 
C’est  le  retour  au  merveilleux  du  monde  de  l’enfance,  c’est  encore  un  bon¬ 
heur  fortuit  qu’il  s’agit  de  saisir: 

Il  se  trouve  ça  et  là,  dans  l’apparence  chaotique  du  monde,  un  point  de 
l’espace,  un  moment  de  la  durée  d’où  peut  sortir,  pour  la  tête  ou  pour  le  cœur  de 
l’homme  remué  de  passions  et  de  doutes,  un  ordre  secret,  d’une  harmonie 
profonde,  un  accord  plein  que  lui  seul  peut  entendre.  De  cette  rencontre  peu¬ 
vent  naître  le  poème  qu’on  veut  écrire  ou  le  bonheur  qu’on  veut  garder  pour 
soi.u 

Cette  conception  de  la  poésie  fait  naturellement  sa  place  au  jeu  des 
correspondances  baudelairiennes.  Nulle  part  Fargue  ne  l’a  mieux  expliqué 
que  dans  son  Hernando  de  Bengoechea,  qui  est  un  art  poétique  aussi  bien 
qu’un  chaleureux  hommage  à  un  ami  disparu.  Une  mélodie  peut  suggérer 
une  couleur,  écrit-il,  couleur  assurément  différente  pour  chaque  sensibilité. 
Un  beau  jour,  par  exemple  un  quatorze  Juillet  bruyant  et  chaud,  aura  la 
couleur  de  l’éclat,  qui  peut  être  le  rouge  ou  le  jaune.  De  même,  un  bonheur 
que  l’instant  révèle  peut  se  métamorphoser  en  mélodie:  “La  couleur  du 
temps,  la  couleur  du  jour,  exige,  par  l’intermédiaire  de  notre  imagination, 
d’être  prolongée  indéfiniment.  .  .  Le  chant  termine  ce  ravissement  de  voir 
et  d’entendre.  .  .  Nous  voulons  que  la  musique  et  que  la  voix  humaine 
contiennent,  sur  un  autre  plan,  un  honneur  et  un  bonheur.”25 

Sur  la  pratique  même  de  son  métier  d’écrivain  et  de  poète,  Fargue,  qui 
pourtant  ne  joue  pas  à  l’esthéticien  et  ne  dogmatise  jamais  (en  poésie, 
dit-il,  précisions,  commentaires,  éclaircissements,  ne  servent  de  rien;  la 
poésie  se  recrée  chaque  fois  avec  le  poète)  a  laissé  ça  et  là  des  remarques 
et  des  formules  qui  feraient  presque  de  lui  un  émule  de  Paul  Valéry,  bien 
qu’il  ait  eu,  s’il  faut  en  croire  André  Beucler,  cette  remarque  assez  anti- 
valéryenne:  “En  art,  la  volonté  ou  la  préméditation  ne  m’ont  jamais 
touché.”26  Elles  portent  la  marque  d’un  bon  ouvrier  des  lettres,  soucieux 
du  travail  bien  fait,  qui  a  “pensé”  son  métier.  Il  aimait  d’ailleurs  les  arti- 


23  Lanterne  Magique,  p.  24. 

24  Ibid.,  p.  44. 

26  Hernando  de  Bengoechea,  p.  37. 
26  A.  Beucler,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  53. 
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sans  et  il  célébrait  la  noblesse  des  métiers  manuels.  La  poésie,  pense-t-il, 
est  le  contraire  d’un  rêve,  ou  mieux,  selon  sa  formule,  “le  seul  rêve  où 
il  ne  faille  pas  rêver.”27  La  simplicité  est  une  chose  acquise,  “le  naturel  en 
littérature  suppose  le  comble  du  travail.”28  Il  n’y  a  pas  de  recette  commode. 
Pour  qu’un  poème  existe,  il  faut  qu’il  soit  entièrement  réussi.  Au  nom  de 
cet  idéal  de  perfection,  il  est  résolument  contre  le  vers  régulier,  trop  facile 
quoi  qu’on  en  dise.  Ce  n’est  pas  lui  qui  célébrera  les  belles  “chaînes”  de 
la  prosodie  classique,  et  pour  sa  part,  il  n’est  pas  l’esclave  de  l’alexandrin.29 
Dans  le  meilleur  poème  en  vers  réguliers,  ajoute-t-il,  il  y  aura  toujours  du 
remplissage.  Il  croit  à  la  lente  maturation  de  l’œuvre  qui  se  forme  et 
s’enrichit  de  toute  la  succulence  intérieure:  “une  phrase  parfaite  est  au 
point  culminant  de  la  plus  grande  expérience  vitale.”30  “Il  faut  que  les 
mots  soient  nourris  par  en-dessous.  N’espère  pas  de  hâter  leur  pousse  en 
tirant  leurs  feuilles.”31  Fargue  n’a  que  mépris  pour  ceux  qui  se  parent  de 
grandeurs  empruntées:  il  est  honteux  de  marcher  sur  les  traces  de  quel¬ 
qu’un.  Dédaigneux  des  fausses  valeurs,  il  est  aussi,  comme  Paul  Valéry, 
l’ennemi  des  grands  mots:  “les  grands  mots,  .  .  .  appels,  fusées  de  phrasé¬ 
ologie,  graves  accords  plaqués  sur  le  piano  du  dictionnaire  philosophique.”32 
Il  faudra  donc  opérer  un  choix  sévère:  “Le  bon  écrivain  est  celui  qui  enterre 
un  mot  chaque  jour.”33  Enfin  il  redécouvre  cette  grande  qualité  classique, 
la  mesure.  Point  d’emphase.  Il  faut  parfois  rogner  les  ailes  à  son  lyrisme: 
“les  mauvais  poètes  sont  des  poètes  inspirés.”34 

Le  poème  sera-t-il  hermétique  ou  directement  intelligible  au  lecteur  non 
initié?  Sur  la  question  si  débattue  de  la  clarté  ou  de  l’obscurité,  Fargue  est 
trop  engagé  dans  la  voie  mallarméenne  pour  hésiter  longtemps.  Sans  doute, 
il  déplore  le  caractère  ésotérique  d’une  grande  partie  de  la  littérature 
moderne.  Mais  il  remarque  d’abord  que  les  pensées  profondes  sont  diffi¬ 
cilement  accessibles  aux  esprits  non  préparés  à  les  recevoir.  Et  d’autre 
part,  surtout  en  poésie,  la  clarté  en  elle-même  est  de  peu  de  valeur.  Fargue 
distingue  entre  les  écrivains  “horizontaux,”  dont  la  pensée  court,  et  les 
écrivains  “verticaux,”  qui  travaillent  en  profondeur.  Ceux-là  sont  clairs, 
il  se  servent  de  mots  à  sens  unique  pourrait-on  dire.  Ceux-ci  font  jaillir 
des  sources:  les  mots  du  poète  sont  “artésiens”  et,  pour  nous  enchanter, 

27  Sous  la  lampe,  p.  53. 

28  Ibid.,  p.  15. 

29  “Je  me  suis  fait  un  vers  libre  régi  par  l’alexandrin.  Je  ne  rime  pas  quand  je  ne 
veux  pas  rimer.”  ( Sous  la  lampe,  p.  59). 

30  Sous  la  lampe,  p.  46. 

31  Ibid.,  p.  50 

32  Lanterne  magique,  p.  182. 

33  Sous  la  lampe,  p.  33. 

34  Ibid.,  p.  22 
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ne  s’assemblent  plus  selon  la  logique.36  Question  de  préférences.  On  con- 
nait  celles  de  Fargue:  Le  style  clair  est  comme  une  marchandise  de  peu  de 
valeur.  Mais  rien  ne  vaut  le  cousu  main.36  Les  idées  apparaissent  comme 
reléguées  au  second  plan:  “La  pensée,  oui,  dans  une  belle  chair.  Une  belle 
voix,  dans  un  beau  corps.”37  L’intelligence  en  matière  de  poésie  doit  se 
contenter  de  jouer  un  rôle  de  servante  auprès  d’une  belle  maîtresse. 

Il  déclare  qu’en  art  il  n’y  a  de  hiérarchie  ni  dans  les  genres,  ni  dans  les 
sujets.  Pour  lui  le  port  de  la  Villette  et  le  canal  Saint-Martin  valent  Venise 
et  Amsterdam.  Il  n’y  a  pas  de  sujet  original  à  priori.  Dans  un  éloge  de 
Victor  Hugo,  après  avoir  dit  quelle  était  l’étendue  de  son  registre,  rappelé 
la  puissance  créatrice  dans  tous  les  domaines  qui  fait  de  lui  un  maître  de 
la  poésie  moderne,  Fargue  a  cette  remarque,  qui  est  encore  un  éloge:  “Il 
savait  accueillir  la  banalité.”38  (On  sait  que  Fargue  lui-même  a  intitulé  un 
de  ses  recueils  Banalité,  titre  qui  est  un  programme.)39  En  définitive,  “il 
n’y  a  pas  de  sujets.  Il  n’y  a  qu’un  sujet:  celui  qui  écrit.”  Telle  est  la  déclara¬ 
tion  qu’il  a  placée  en  tête  de  Lanterne  magique  (et  qui  aurait  pu  servir 
d’épigraphe  à  tous  ses  livres)  pour  nous  inviter  à  chercher  sous  la  diversité 
de  chroniques  inspirées  par  l’actualité  l’unité  qu’y  apporte  la  personnalité 
de  l’auteur.  Le  grand  ou  le  seul  sujet,  c’est  le  domaine  de  la  sensibilité,  les 
mouvements  du  cœur  et  de  l’âme.  “II  faut  que  le  corps  tout  entier  et  ses 
profondeurs,  il  faut  que  toute  la  flore  et  la  faune  de  la  sensibilité  partici¬ 
pent  à  l’opération  magique  et  aux  grandes  aventures  du  papier.”40  Fargue 
voudrait  réhabiliter  le  lyrisme.  “Les  plus  grands  ont  été  ceux  qui  n’ont 

36  Sous  la  lampe,  p.  34. 

36  Ibid.,  p.  35. — Il  faut  lire  encore  les  propos  de  Fargue  rapportés  par  André  Beu- 
cler: 

“J’ai  horreur  du  style  inerte,  sans  baies,  sans  amandes,  qui  ne  pique  pas  le  nez. 
Chaque  phrase  doit  être  une  galette  des  rois,  avec  une  prime  dedans  pour  le  bon 
lecteur.  .  .  .  J’écris  ce  qui  se  déroule  sous  mes  yeux  selon  le  rythme  du  vent  et  du 
cœur.  Les  idées  sont  la  volupté  noire  négative  et  hargneuse  des  gens  qui  n’ont  pas 
de  sens.  Elles  nous  perdent.  Les  grands  initiés  n’ont  pas  d’idées.  C’est  la  machine 
dans  son  ensemble  qui  est  intéressante  avec  ses  antennes,  ses  malaises,  ses  muscles, 
ses  emportements,  les  yeux  et  les  os  ensemble,  le  passé  et  le  désir  ensemble.  Biscuitée 
ou  spontanée,  une  page  de  prose  ou  de  poésie  doit  avoir  à  la  fois  un  duvet  de  prune 
et  un  fumet  qui  monte  aux  narines.”  ( Vingt  ans  avec  L.P.F.,  p.  139). 

37  Sous  la  lampe,  p.  36. 

38  Lanterne  magique,  p.  72. 

39  Cette  banalité  n’est  qu’apparente.  Comme  le  souligne  Ramon  Fernandez,  “le 
grand  talent  de  Léon-Paul  Fargue  consiste  à  nous  prendre  par  la  main  (comme  le 
grand-père  qui  fait  promener  son  petit  garçon),  à  nous  montrer  les  choses  que  nous 
voyons  tous  les  jours,  mais,  sans  avoir  l’air  d’y  rien  changer,  à  nous  les  montrer 
habillées  en  fées  dans  ce  ‘scintillement  permanent’  (comme  il  dit  joliment)  que 
produisent  les  décharges  de  la  poésie.”  (Cité  par  Beucler,  Op.  Cit.,  p.  140). 

40  Portraits  de  famille,  p.  85. 
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jamais  craint  de  proclamer  leurs  émotions.”41  Un  des  poètes  qu’il  a  peut 
être  le  plus  admirés  et  le  plus  aimés  est  Verlaine,  le  Verlaine  qui  a  écrit 
“Voici  des  fruits,  des  fleurs,  des  feuilles  et  des  branches,”  et  “La  lune 
blanche/Luit  dans  les  bois  .  .  .” — choses  simples,  mais  émouvantes  parce 
que  ce  sont  de  purs  cris  de  la  sensibilité.  Le  monde  moderne  est  profondé¬ 
ment  modifié  par  la  science,  à  tel  point  que  la  matière  poétique  elle-même 
se  renouvelle  constamment,  mais  jamais  aucune  machine  ne  pourra  sup¬ 
primer  les  mouvements  de  l’âme  et  du  cœur.  Les  Romances  sans  paroles 
resteront  toujours  jeunes. 

Se  l’on  demande  à  Fargue  de  nous  éclairer  sur  la  genèse  du  poème,  de 
nous  donner  en  quelque  sorte  sa  recette  personnelle,  il  nous  répondra  qu’à 
l’origine,  avant  le  langage,  il  y  a  la  sensation,  et  la  première  des  sensations 
est  la  sensation  visuelle.  C’est  par  l’œil,  “le  plus  sûr  agent  de  l’âme,”  que 
le  poète  pénètre  dans  le  secret  des  choses.  (On  sait  que,  dans  sa  jeunesse, 
le  poète  a  eu  l’ambition  d’être  peintre,  et  qu’à  l’occasion  il  a  été  critique 
d’art.)  Ensuite  commence  un  véritable  travail  d’artisan:  il  s’agit  d’ordon¬ 
ner  l’émotion,  de  placer  les  mots,  d’organiser  la  métaphore.  C’est  dans  le 
domaine  de  l’expression  que  Fargue  aura  laissé  sa  marque  la  plus  originale. 
Et  si  le  choix  du  sujet  lui  était  à  peu  près  indifférent,  s’il  accueillait  et 
même  recherchait  la  “banalité,”  c’est  qu’il  savait  que  la  poésie  est  surtout 
une  alchimie  verbale.  Paul  Valéry  affirmait  “les  droits  de  poète  sur  la 
langue.”  Mais  c’était  simplement  pour  se  justifier  d’avoir  allongé  un  mot 
d’une  syllabe  pour  les  besoins  du  vers,  de  même  que  Ingres,  par  souci  de 
style,  étire  le  cou  de  ses  odalisques.  Dans  l’audace  Fargue  va  beaucoup 
plus  loin.  C’est  une  liberté  complète  qu’il  revendique,  liberté  de  disloquer 
les  assemblages  tout  faits  qu’on  dirait  immuables,  de  créer  des  vocables 
nouveaux  ou  de  marier  de  façon  insolite  les  mots  de  tous  les  jours.  Ainsi 
s’affirme  l’indépendance  totale  de  l’esprit  à  l’égard  du  réel.  Le  lyrisme 
verbal,  la  fantaisie  et  l’humour  correspondent  à  une  philosophie  secrète 
qui  reclasse  les  valeurs,  proteste  contre  les  choses,  ou  recrée  le  monde 
selon  un  ordre  tout  nouveau.  Adrienne  Monnier,  qui  dans  ses  Gazettes  a 
amorcé  une  étude  de  la  langue  de  Fargue,  cite  un  manifeste  protestant 
contre  “les  langues  cartésiennes  et  raisonneuses.”42  Ce  texte,  qui  date  de 
1924,  coïncide  avec  les  débuts  du  Surréalisme,  et  peut-être  faut-il  voir  là 
plus  qu’une  coïncidence.  Mais  tout  autant  qu’aux  Surréalistes,  on  songe 
aux  autres  maîtres  de  l’invention  verbale,  à  Rabelais,  à  Jarry,  à  Max 
Jacob,  à  James  Joyce.  Fargue  a  connu  ce  dernier  du  temps  que  Valery 
Larbaud  traduisait  Ulysses  et  n’a  pas  été  étranger  à  la  traduction  de  cer¬ 
tains  passages. 

41  Hernando  de  Bengoechea,  p.  37. 

«  Adrienne  Monnier:  Les  Gazettes  d’ Adrienne  Monnier,  1925-1945  (Julliard,  1953), 
p.  58.  Le  texte  de  Fargue  parut  dans  Les  Feuilles  libres,  en  juin  1924. 
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Il  ne  faudrait  pas  croire  que  la  poésie  n’ait  été  pour  lui  qu’un  jeu.  C’est 
au  contraire  parce  qu’il  la  tenait  pour  chose  très  sérieuse  qu’il  s’étonnait 
de  la  voir  mise  au  service  de  telle  ou  telle  doctrine.  Point  de  littérature 
engagée.  Il  pensait  comme  Mallarmé  que  l’œuvre  d’art  ne  doit  pas  être 
fille  des  circonstances.  “Tout  art  doit  être  suprêmement  libre,  et  c’est  par 
cette  sorte  de  fierté  impérieuse,  généreuse,  indifférente  et  impalpable  qu’il 
peut  réellement  agir  sur  les  âmes,  les  amener  à  rêver,  puis  à  se  vouloir 
meilleures.”43  Il  faut  donc  éloigner  la  poésie  des  tréteaux  de  la  politique 
et  la  ramener  à  sa  vraie  fonction.  Pour  lui  le  poète  est  celui  qui,  beaucoup 
plus  que  le  savant,  demeure  près  de  la  vie.  Et  la  poésie  est  cette  vertu, 
ce  gros  bon  sens  que  perdent  trop  souvent  les  intellectuels.  Elle  est  ce  qui 
nous  rattache  aux  valeurs  essentielles  de  la  vie.  On  aperçoit  chez  Fargue, 
dont  on  ne  saurait  méconnaître  la  sincérité,  une  véritable  mystique  de  la 
poésie.  Elle  aura  été  pour  lui  un  soutien,  et  durant  les  dernières  années  de 
sa  vie,  une  arme  contre  la  souffrance.  Elle  l’a  écarté  des  jeux  absurdes  et 
stériles  de  la  politique,  lui  a  fait  refuser  les  doctrines,  l’intelligence  scolaire 
qui  fonctionne  à  vide.  Elle  se  confond  enfin  avec  tout  ce  qui  lui  a  été  cher 
et  lui  a  fourni  une  raison  de  vivre:  la  France,  qu’il  a  aimée  comme  il  a 
aimé  Paris,  d’un  amour  profond  et  comme  charnel,  la  musique,  le  travail 
fait  avec  conscience,  l’amitié,  la  famille,  le  souvenir. 
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The  Vision  of  Lilith  in  Hugo’s  “La  Fin  de 
Satan” 

by  Karl  D.  Uitti 

O  NE  OF  THE  MOST  COMPLEX,  yet  one  of  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  images  of  Victor  Hugo’s  unfinished  epic,  La  Fin  de  Satan,  is  that 
of  the  wraith,  Lilith.  As  a  character  in  the  dramatic  struggle  between 
Satan  and  God,  Lilith  incarnates  the  extreme  of  Satan’s  revolt.  She  is  the 
Fallen  Angel’s  agent  of  evil  on  earth,  and  thus  her  rôle  is  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance  in  the  understanding  of  the  entire  humanitarian  myth  Hugo  has 
built  up  around  Satan’s  Fall  and  eventual  return  to  Grace.  She  is  perhaps 
even  more  interesting  today  as  a  poetic  symbol,  and  as  a  clue  to  Hugo’s 
vast  poetic  craftsmanship.  Omnipresent  in  all  but  the  last  few  pages  of 
the  poem,  she  imparts  an  atmosphere  of  fatality  to  the  tragic  course  of 
human  history  as  her  sobriquet,  Ananké,  suggests.  A  strange  ambiguity 
concerning  her  origin  and  physical  appearance  imposes  the  element  of 
mystery  so  necessary  to  the  poetic  experience,  but  also  has  given  rise  to 
varied  interpretation  as  to  her  importance  in  the  poem.  Situations  analo¬ 
gous  in  character  to  the  episode  of  Lilith  are  repeated  at  various  intervals 
in  French  epic  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  which  since  Chateau¬ 
briand  and  Ballanche  free  poetic  use  has  been  made  of  Judeo-Christain 
religious  elements  in  elaborate  attempts  to  create  new  myths  in  tune  with 
nineteenth-century  concepts  of  progress  and  biological  evolution.  One  need 
only  to  recall  the  many  poems  using  the  basic  outline  of  the  Fall  of  Satan 
motif  to  show  how  the  wealth  of  associations  inherent  in  Judeo-Christian 
legends  fascinated  the  French  Romantic  epicists  and  their  successors 
(Vigny’s  Eloa  in  1824,  Lamartine’s  La  Chute  d’un  ange  in  1838,  Delpech’s 
Satan  in  1856,  etc.).  The  present  paper  studies  one  aspect  of  Hugo’s  poem 
— the  rôle  of  Lilith  both  as  a  poetic  symbol  and  as  a  philosophical  concept. 

Much  of  what  he  would  later  utilize  in  the  composition  of  La  Fin  de 
Satin,  Hugo  learned  from  a  contemporary  cabbalist,  Alexandre  Weill,  with 
whom  he  was  quite  friendly  from  1836  to  1852.  It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly 
how  much  he  learned  about  the  long  and  complicated  myth  surrounding 
Lilith  in  not  only  the  Cabbala,  but  also  in  certain  Talmudic  legends,  and 
in  other  Jewish  folk  motifs.  Essential  cabbalistic  doctrines  had  been  studied 
in  France  by  Adolphe  Franck  in  his  La  Kabbale  ou  la  philosophie  religieuse 
des  Hébreux  as  early  as  1843.  Indeed  the  figure  of  Lilith  herself  was  ex¬ 
plained  already  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  Dom  Calmet  ( Commentaire 
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littéral,  1707-16)  in  his  remarks  on  Isaiah  xxxiv  (XIV)  if  not  with  reference 
to  her  relation  to  Satan,  at  least  with  respect  to  her  position  as  the  first 
wife  of  Adam  and  as  the  female  night-demon  against  whom  newly-born 
infants  were  protected  by  medallions  throughout  many  centuries  of  Jewish 
history.  Translations  of  the  Talmud,  itself,  however,  would  not  have  been 
available  to  Hugo  inasmuch  as  the  first  to  appear  in  French  was  Maurice 
Schwab’s  Le  Talmud  de  Jérusalem  (1871-79).  Nevertheless  it  might  be  well 
to  recapitulate  in  brief  the  basic  elements  of  the  Lilith  myth  as  we  can  be 
certain  that  Hugo  was,  to  some  extent,  familiar  with  it.1 

The  name  “Lilith”  is  of  Hebrew  derivation,  and  meant  originally  a 
“Babylonian  evil  spirit”,  who,  accompanied  by  her  husband  (Lilu)  and  a 
servant  (Lile),  travelled  throughout  the  countryside  stealing  newly -born 
children  from  their  mothers.  Later,  Lilith,  probably  because  of  phonetic 
analogy  to  the  Hebrew  layelah  (night),  became  a  night-demon  specializing 
in  disturbing  the  sleep  of  honest  folk  and  causing  them  dreams  of  a  libidi¬ 
nous  or  noxious  nature.2 

According  to  Talmudic  legends  Lilith  was  the  first  wife  of  Adam.  Created 
like  him  of  clay,  she  bore  many  of  his  children  who  became  in  some  legends 
demons  themselves.  Too  lascivious,  she  was  given  to  Satan,  and  was  re¬ 
placed  by  Eve  as  Adam’s  wife.  Unhappy  with  her  change  in  status,  and 
perhaps  regretting  her  erstwhile  husband,  Lilith  is  said  to  have  sworn 
eternal  revenge  upon  Eve  and  all  her  progeny — hence  the  legends  con¬ 
cerning  her  nocturnal  visitations  upon  newly-born  children. 

According  to  yet  one  more  tradition  (utilized  by  Remy  de  Gourmont 
in  his  play,  Lilith)  the  wraith  was  said  to  have  been  the  mistress  of  Adam 
directly  after  his  expulsion  from  Paradise.  The  version  known  to  Hugo,  of 
course,  is  not  specifically  identified,  since  his  only  mention  of  the  type  of 
sexual  relationship  of  Lilith  to  Man  is  the  two-line  epithet:  “La  fille  du 
démon,  que  l’Homme  eut  dans  son  lit/Avant  qu’Eve  apparût  sous  les 
astres  sans  nombre.”3 

There  are  numerous  descriptions  of  Lilith  which  rival  each  other  in 
color  and  exaggeration.  At  times  she  is  beautiful,  with  black  hair  and 

1  For  detailed  studies  of  Hugo’s  debt  to  the  Cabbala  see:  Denis  Saurat,  La  Religion 
de  Victor  Hugo  (Paris,  1929),  212  p.;  Perspectives  (Paris,  1938),  240  p.;  Victor  Hugo 
et  les  dieux  du  peuple  (Paris,  1948),  347  p.  This  last  work  is  partially  a  re-edition  of 
the  first  mentioned. 

2  M.  Grünbaum,  “Beitrâge  zur  vergleichenden  Mythologie  aus  der  Hagada,” 
Zeitschrift  der  deutschen  Morgenlander  Gesellschaft ,  XXXI  (1877),  250-251.  Also  for 
textual  record  of  Lilith’s  activities  see:  James  A.  Montgomery,  Aramaic  Incantation 
Texts  (Philadelphia,  1913)  p.  155. 

3  Victor  Hugo,  La  Fin  de  Satan  et  Dieu  (Imprimerie  Nationale,  1911),  p.  17.  One 
may  take  the  spelling  of  “Homme”  with  a  capital  “H”  as  a  possible  indication  that 
Hugo,  influenced  by  the  cabbalistic  notion  of  the  oneness  of  mankind  before  Adam’s 
Fall,  collectivized  Man  here. 
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seductive  eyes,  but  elsewhere  she  is  depicted  as  half -animal,  a  kind  of 
Gorgon.  In  the  Vulgate  she  is  known  as  Lamia,  but  Muslim  religious  com¬ 
mentators  have  referred  to  her  as  “guul”  or,  even,  “holy  lady.”  In  recent 
tradition  dating  from  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  she  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  temptress  who  visits  men  in  order  to  reproduce  her  brood  of 
demons.  The  historical  basis  of  the  idea  claiming  her  as  the  first  wife  of 
Adam  seems  highly  problematic.  Johan  Buxtdorff  in  his  Lexicon  Talmudi- 
cum  (1623)  is  the  first  known  to  attribute  this  rôle  to  her.  But  according 
to  Budge4  Lilith  was  named  by  the  Rabbis  Shêdim  as  the  demonic  first 
wife  of  Adam.  On  the  other  hand,  and  of  greater  importance  to  us  here, 
commentators  are  unanimous  in  considering  Lilith  the  “wife”  or  com¬ 
panion  of  Satan.  This  idea  fits  perfectly  into  the  scheme,  essential  to 
cabbalistic  doctrine,  of  the  sexuality  of  God. 

In  the  notes  of  Vigny’s  Journal  d’un  poète ,6  “Lélith”  is  depicted  as  one 
side  to  the  coin  of  the  eternal  feminine,  the  other  being  Eloa,  the  gentle 
angel  born  from  a  tear  of  Christ,  who  is  the  means  by  which  Satan  can  be 
saved.  Much  the  same  situation  is  true  of  La  Fin  de  Satan  in  which  Lilith 
incarnates  the  opposition  to  the  angel  Liberté. 

Je  suis  Lilith-Isis,  l’âme  noire  du  monde. 

Tremble!  L’être  inconnu,  funeste,  illimité, 

Que  l’homme  en  frémissant  nomme  Fatalité, 

C’est  moi.  Tremble!  Ananké,  c’est  moi.  Tremble!  Le  voile, 

C’est  moi.  (p.  221) 

It  was  she  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  gave  back  to  the  world, 
made  innocent  again  by  the  Flood,  the  three  instruments  with  which  it 
could  sow  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction:  the  Sword,  the  Gibbet,  and 
Prison.  Throughout  the  poem  it  is  she  who  actively  supports  the  cause  of 
evil.  It  is  she  through  whom  “le  mal  avait  filtré  dans  les  hommes”  (p.  17). 
Like  Liberté  she  too  is  the  daughter  of  Satan,  but  external  to  him,  created 
from  darkness,  while  Liberté  was  born  of  a  feather  dropped  by  Satan 
during  his  fall  into  Hell.  Lilith’s  purpose  as  an  instrument  of  evil  is  well 
defined  by  the  poet  : 

Monstre  femme  que  fit  Satan  avec  de  l’ombre 
Afin  qu’ Adam  goûtât  le  fiel  avant  le  miel, 

Et  le  baiser  du  gouffre  avant  celui  du  ciel. 

Eve  était  nue.  Isis-Lilith  était  voilée  (p.  17). 

4  Ernest  A.  T.  Budge,  Amulets  and  Superstitions  (Oxford,  1930),  p.  377. 

6  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Journal  d’un  poète,  éd.  Baldensperger  (London,  1928),  pp.  254 
and  256. 
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During  the  trial  of  Christ,  Lilith  stalks  the  court  in  order  to  influence 
the  very  atmosphere  of  the  proceedings  that  end  in  his  condemnation. 
But  Lilith’s  great  scene  takes  place  in  “Hors  la  Terre  II,”  at  the  arrival 
of  Liberté  in  Hell.  The  scene  begins  with  a  rather  long  monologue  of  Lilith, 
whom  the  poet  here  nicknames  “la  goule.”  She  speaks  of  work  well  done, 
the  triumphs  she  has  enjoyed  since  endowing  the  world  with  the  Sword, 
the  Gibbet  and  Prison.  She  sees  only  one  possibility  of  failure,  and  that 
is  in  the  fruit  of  Adam,  especially  in  those  of  his  descendants  who  make 
up  the  French  nation,  the  sworn  enemies  of  tyranny.  Lilith  realizes  she 
cannot  exist  where  there  is  freedom,  for  she,  herself,  is  fatality.  At  this 
point  Hugo  digresses  to  write  some  fine  patriotic  and  revolutionary  verses 
(e.g.  “Car  Paris  bâillonné  fait  muet  l’univers”,  etc.)  which,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  do  not  advance  his  poem,  but  to  which  any  reader  of  Hugo’s  longer 
works  is  perforce  accustomed.  Lilith’s  plans  for  the  future  are  interrupted, 
however,  by  Satan’s  falling  asleep.  The  Fallen  Angel’s  prayers  for  rest  have 
finally  been  granted  through  the  intercession  of  his  daughter,  Liberté. 
Lilith  sees  him  and  draws  back:  “Il  dort!  Je  souffre  seule.  Oh  je  le  hais” 
(p.  217).  She  spends  a  moment  of  terror  during  which  the  silence  was  so 
great  that  “on  entendait  suinter  le  néant  goutte  à  goutte.”  All  this  is 
immediately  prior  to  Liberté’s  entrance  in  a  flash  of  brightness,  her  wings 
shining.  Hugo  treats  us  here  again  to  a  series  of  unforgettable  contrasts: 
the  clammy  blackness  of  Lilith  reeling  before  the  radiant  brilliance  of  her 
half-sister,  Liberté.  The  angel  moves  steadily  forward,  Lilith  retreats, 
crouching,  while  Satan  sleeps  on. 

Bitterly  Lilith  cries  out  that  the  angel  does  not  belong  to  this  “fond  du 
châtiment,”  but  not  bothering  to  answer,  the  bright  angel  continues  to 
move  forward,  pushing  Lilith  inexorably  further  toward  the  ultimate  shade 
where  she  “se  mêlait  à  la  fange.”  The  star  that  Liberté  wears  on  her  brow 
assumes  one  by  one  all  the  forms  of  fight  known  to  Man:  star,  meteor, 
comet,  red-hot  furnace.  Finally,  as  a  piece  of  ice  in  a  fire,  “Quand  l’astre 
fut  soleil,  le  spectre  n’était  plus”  (p.  222). 

Examination  of  the  character  or  image  of  Lilith  reveals  several  ideas 
borrowed  from  the  Cabbala  and  others  from  separate  Jewish  legends.  M. 
Denis  Saurat  shows  very  conclusively  that  the  fight  versus  darkness  image 
used  to  portray  the  destruction  of  Lilith  has  its  ultimate  source  in  the 
cabbalistic  doctrine  of  the  oneness  of  God,  uniting  in  Hun  both  good  and 
evil,  both  fight  and  shadow.  According  to  this  doctrine  the  descent  of 
Liberté  into  Hell  is  ‘  la  lumiere  active  émanant  de  Dieu  qui  va  chercher 
dans  l’abîme  la  lumière  latente.”6  Perhaps  Hugo  makes  of  Lilith  a  psycho¬ 
logically  less  valid  character  than,  say,  the  Lélith  of  Vigny’s  notes,  but 
nevertheless  through  her  he  succeeds  in  giving  a  clearly  coherent  form  to  a 

6  Saurat,  La  Religion  de  Victor  Hugo,  p.  162. 
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myriad  of  diverse  ideas.  She  is  most  certainly  not  an  intellectual  abstrac¬ 
tion  devoid  of  corporeal  entity  as  is  Néant,  Satan’s  companion  in  Del- 
pech’s  Satan.  M.  Saurat  finds  in  Hugo’s  conception  of  Lilith  still  further 
proof  of  the  poet’s  interest  in  cabbalistic  questions,  for  he  ties  her  to  the 
notion  of  a  sexual  God.7  Considering  that  in  certain  cabbalistic  legends 
God  has  a  wife  (Matrona)  and  that  logically  Satan  has  one  as  well,  for  the 
two  are  in  reality  heads  and  tails  of  the  same  coin  (the  cabbalistic  En-Sof, 
or  universal  source),  he  concludes  that  Hugo  adopted  the  idea,  suppressing 
only  the  figure  of  Matrona.  From  the  equation  (which  I  modify  only 
slightly  for  the  purpose  of  simplification) 

God — Matrona  (source  of  good) 

En-Sof  - 

Satan — Lilith  (source  of  evil) 

Hugo  must  have  removed  Matrona,  giving  God  and  Satan  a  daughter, 
Liberté,  who  would  reconcile  the  two  again  and  remove  evil  from  creation. 
Since  the  physical  world  exists  only  because  of  the  division  of  God  and 
Satan,  the  moment  Satan  could  be  once  again  received  in  Heaven,  the 
world  would  cease  to  exist  as  objective  reality.  In  this  respect  one  might 
be  tempted  to  quote  Hugo’s  description  of  the  Fall  of  Satan,  or  at  least 
note  the  physical  transformation  which  he  undergoes: 

Tout  à  coup  il  se  vit  pousser  d’horribles  ailes; 

Il  se  vit  devenir  monstre,  et  que  l’ange  en  lui 
Mourait,  et  le  rébelle  en  sentit  quelque  ennui. 

Il  laissa  son  épaule,  autrefois  lumineuse, 

Frémir  au  froid  hideux  de  l’aile  membraneuse  (p.  9) 

In  the  fragmentary  section  of  the  poem  devoted  to  Satan’s  return  to  Para¬ 
dise,  a  new  metamorphosis  is  suggested  in  the  words  of  God:  “Satan  est 
mort;  renais,  ô  Lucifer  céleste!”  (p.  241).  This  is  clearly  a  manifestation 
of  the  cabbalistic  insistence  upon  the  purity  of  the  soul  uncorrupted  by 
evil,  a  notion  which  denies  material  form  to  the  uncorrupt.  God  or  heaven, 
as  seen  by  the  Cabbala,  is  a  kind  of  universal  soul  from  which  individuals, 
like  the  Satan  of  Hugo’s  poem,  emerge  with  material  form  only  when  they 
have  been  tainted  with  sin.  When  they  have  expiated  their  sin  they  return, 
reborn,  freed  from  physical  bondage  into  the  primary  soul,  God  or  En-Sof. 
Thus  Satan  here  acquires  new  spiritual  being  in  God  as  Lucifer. 

Interpreting  other  features  of  La  Fin  de  Satan  in  the  light  of  this  aspect 
of  the  Cabbala,  M.  Saurat  is  led  to  believe  that  Lilith  is  non-existent. 

7  Saurat,  Perspectives,  p.  54. 
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“Lilith  n ’existe  pas.  Hugo  a  réalisé  cet  inconcevable  tour  de  force  poétique 
de  créer  un  personnage  qui  est  une  absence.  Lilith  est  le  seul  être  qui  n’existe 
pas.  Souvenez-vous  que  pour  Hugo,  tout  est  plein  d’âmes:  les  cailloux,  les 
plantes,  les  animaux;  tout  est  plein  d’âmes  immortelles,  même  les  objets 
manufacturés  par  l’homme.  C’est  que  l’essence  de  toute  âme  est  la  liberté 
qui  est  en  tous.  Lilith  est  la  fatalité:  elle  est  l’absence  totale  de  liberté. 
Elle  seule  n’a  pas  d’âme  immortelle,  n’a  pas  d’âme.  C’est  pour  cela  qu’elle 
est  mystérieuse,  et  voilée:  nue,  elle  n’est  plus  rien.”8  This  is  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  theory  based,  as  we  can  see,  completely  upon  the  cabbalistic  idea  of 
two  planes  of  existence:  material  and  spiritual.  No  mention  in  the  poem 
is  made  of  Lilith’s  rebirth  in  God,  hence  M.  Saurat  concludes  that  she 
was  never  endowed  with  a  physical  or  material  being  either.  In  order  to 
substantiate  his  theory  he  uses  internal  evidence  from  the  poem,  citing 
passages  in  which  Lilith  appears  veiled  to  show  that  Hugo’s  intent  was 
only  to  express  an  abstraction. 

Nevertheless  M.  Saurat  neglects  to  quote  other  passages  in  which  Lilith 
is  described  with  a  strong  sense  of  horror.  This  would  explain  clearly  why 
the  poet  had  not  previously  attempted  a  more  complete  description,  for 
the  feeling  of  horror  depends  upon  a  combination  of  fear  and  mystery, 
and  cannot  be  engendered  where  too  much  is  known.  An  analogous  situa¬ 
tion  can  be  found  in  Coleridge’s  Christabel  in  which  the  poet,  wishing  to 
appeal  exclusively  to  the  reader’s  imagination,  describes  Geraldine,  the 
sorceress,  with  the  lines:  “A  sight  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell!/Oh  shield  her, 
shield  sweet  Christabel.”  Hugo  is,  however,  much  more  explicit: 

Quand  il  fut  près  d’Isis,  ce  qu’on  vit 

Fut  hideux,  et  l’effroi  s’accrut,  dans  la  mesure 

De  ce  gouffre  où  Babel,  la  colosse  masure, 

Ne  serait  qu’un  tesson  et  Chéops  qu’un  gravat. 

A  travers  l’affreux  voile,  et  sans  qu’il  se  levât, 

Une  tête  de  mort,  sombre  masque  de  flamme, 

Parut,  et  le  linceul  laissa  voir  sous  sa  trame 
Un  squelette  de  feu  flottant  dans  ses  plis  noirs; 

Deux  yeux  brillaient,  ainsi  que  deux  ardents  miroirs,  (p. 

220-221) 

The  poet  reveals  just  enough  to  horrify  the  reader,  and  no  more.  Mystery 
is  necessary  to  his  poetic  purpose.  Moreover  in  looking  for  further  proof 
of  Hugo’s  intention  to  give  physical  being  to  Lilith  one  need  only  recall 
that  she  was  given  as  a  wife  to  Adam  ‘afin  qu’Adam  goûtât ...  le  baiser 


8  Saurat,  op.  cit.,  p.  55. 
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du  gouffre  avant  celui  du  ciel”  (p.  17).  Hugo  is  hardly  the  poet  for  whom 
“le  baiser  du  gouffre”  can  have  an  exclusively  transcendental  meaning. 

In  his  judgement  of  the  rôle  of  Lilith,  then,  M.  Saurat  is  mistaken. 
Lilith  does  exist,  but  only  up  to  the  moment  of  her  destruction  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  light  of  Liberté.  It  might  be  said  that  M.  Saurat’s  inter¬ 
pretation  falls  short  because  it  neglects  to  take  stock  of  the  temporal  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  poem.  At  the  beginning  of  La  Fin  de  Satan  the  old  cabbalistic 
equation  above  quoted  (minus  Matrona)  is  maintained,  but  in  the  course 
of  the  evolution  of  thousands  of  years  which  constitute  the  temporal 
range  of  the  poem  the  original  situation  becomes  flexible  and  changes. 
Hugo,  as  the  creator  and  absolute  master  of  the  world  of  his  poem,  exer¬ 
cises  frequently  his  right  to  arrange  the  legend  as  he  sees  fit.  He  invents 
Liberté  completely,  and  causes  Lilith  to  disappear,  creating  thus  an  or¬ 
ganic,  or  better,  a  poetic  myth  both  to  portray  and  explain  the  dynamics 
of  the  social  evolution  of  mankind.  His  poem  is  not  at  all  static.  Its  dimen¬ 
sions  include  also  a  continuous  movement  within  time.  Hugo  is  preoc¬ 
cupied  with  the  question:  “Quand  donc  pourra-t-on  dire:  Hommes,  le  mal 
n’est  plus!/Quand  verra-t-on  finir  le  flux  et  le  reflux?”  (p.  163),  and  in 
attempting  to  answer  it  he  follows  a  system  of  evolutionary  progress 
partially  derived  from  cabbalistic  imagery  and  partially  of  his  own  crea¬ 
tion. 

In  a  sense  one  might  be  justified  in  remaining  skeptical  about  the  physi¬ 
cal  being  of  Lilith,  for,  as  we  have  noted,  she  presents  only  a  minimum 
psychological  interest.  But  cannot  the  very  same  criticism  be  applied  to 
each  of  the  “immortal”  characters  of  the  poem  besides  Satan?  From  begin¬ 
ning  to  end  the  Fallen  Angel  reveals  inner  conflicts  which  reflect  a  most 
human  psychological  nature,  and  M.  Saurat  is  quite  right  when  he  notes 
that  the  torment  of  Satan  lies  in  his  inability  to  stop  loving  God.  He  must 
both  love  and  hate  Him  simultaneously.  But  Liberté,  in  the  same  way  as 
Lilith,  her  counterpart,  is  not  sufficiently  revealed  as  a  personality  to  make 
her  convincing.  All  the  psychological  wealth  of  the  work  is  rightly  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  scenes  of  life  on  Earth.  The  paintings  of  pride  (Nemrod), 
jealousy  (Christ  before  the  magistrates),  sensuality  (“Le  Cantique  de 
Bethphagé”),  honesty  (Barabbas)  are  profoundly  dramatic  visions  both 
in  impact  and  in  structure  which  at  times  penetrate  into  the  very  core  of 
the  human  soul.  Artistically  these  passages  contrast  with  the  episodes  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  immortal  or  divine  characters,  and  prevent  these  latter  from 
becoming  dangerously  rarefied  and  overly  abstruse.  Hugo  thus  avoids  the 
monotony  of  Lamartine’s  La  Chute  d’un  ange.  They  complete  the  elabora¬ 
tion  of  the  cosmos  contained  in  the  poem  by  showing  very  vividly  the 
theater  in  which  are  played  out  the  decisions  and  struggles  originating  in 
the  au  delà.  Thus  Hugo  manipulates  two  different  worlds— the  first  of 
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philosophical  thought  and  conjecture,  and  the  other  of  description  and 
narrative.  By  bringing  them  together  and  showing  their  relationship  to 
each  other  he  accumulates  general  meaning  for  the  latter  and  imputes  to 
the  former  a  highly  concrete  validity.  Hence  we  observe  Lilith  not  as  a 
metaphysical  concept,  but  constantly  in  very  concrete  terms.  We  see  her 
as  the  wife  of  Adam  or  as  the  figure  who  gave  the  Sword  back  to  mankind 
after  the  Flood.  Using  this  technique  Hugo  succeeds  in  creating  a  poetry 
in  which  philosophy  and  history  blend  into  a  new  and  meaningful  poetic 
myth.  Lilith,  as  a  character,  is  perhaps  dehumanized  in  comparison  to  the 
characters  adapted  from  historical  sources,  and  thus  she  may  be  labeled  a 
“philosophical  character”  if  one  were  seeking  to  distinguish  her  from  these 
latter.  Like  Liberté,  however,  she  remains  so  living  an  image  in  her  com¬ 
plexity  and  mysterious  functions  that  she  acquires  precisely  those  mythical 
proportions  in  the  poetic  sense  attributed  to  religious  myth  by  Ballanche 
earlier  in  the  century.9  Lilith  is  quite  literally  the  incarnation  of  evil  within 
a  poetic  framework,  not  the  abstract  personification  of  a  cabbalistic  con¬ 
cept.  The  evolution  of  Lilith  from  an  old  Hebrew  legend  through  the 
Talmud  and  Cabbala  up  to  her  rôle  in  Hugo’s  La  Fin  de  Satan  affords  a 
clear  example  of  esthetic  transformation,  and  not  of  philosophical  re- 
evaluation.  Lilith,  as  a  poetic  symbol,  can  best  be  understood  as  an  example 
of  the  artistic  generation  of  a  myth. 

Hugo  uses  the  cabbalistic  doctrines  apparent  in  his  poem  in  much  the 
same  manner.  They  impose  a  sequence,  i.e.  an  esthetic  order  upon  the 
thousands  of  images  and  the  poetic  thoughts  which  filled  his  consciousness. 
But  is  is  not  just  to  deduce  from  this  that  he  accepted  the  whole  doctrinal 
system  or  that  his  poem  is  no  more  than  an  exposition  of  the  system.  Quite 
the  contrary,  for  if  his  epic  was  written  with  any  end  in  mind  besides  that 
of  simply  creating,  it  is  an  attempt  to  fix  in  precise  images  the  vague  efforts 
of  humanity  in  its  struggle  for  liberation  from  slavery  and  for  freedom  in  a 
peaceful  world  purged  of  the  scourge  of  evil.  And  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  either  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  the  Cabbala. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 

9  Pierre-Simon  Ballanche,  Essai  sur  les  institutions  sociales  in  Œuvres  complètes,  II, 
285-289  (Barbezat,  Paris-Genève,  1830).  This  Essai  was  first  published  in  1818. 


Structure  and  Symbolism  in  Gide’s  “La 
Porte  étroite” 

by  Jean  and  Helmut  Bonheim 

JL  HAS  BEEN  CONVENIENT  to  use  La  Porte  étroite  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  other  Gide  questions,  as  an  expression  of  Gide’s  life  and  ideas.  In 
part  this  is  because  Gide  was  so  self-conscious  as  person  and  writer,  and  in 
addition  so  verbal,  that  it  is  difficult  to  discuss  his  work  without  reference 
to  a  large  mass  of  autobiographical  material. 

But  it  is  also  the  actual  complexity  of  this  seemingly  simple  story  which 
caused  a  total  misunderstanding  of  the  book  on  the  part  of  most  early 
readers  and  which,  even  years  after  its  first  publication,  has  permitted  only 
a  partial  appreciation  of  this  unusually  rich  novel.  The  difficulty  may  be, 
as  Albert  Guerard  suggests  in  reference  to  L’Immoraliste,  that 

.  .  .  Gide’s  significant  images  also  serve  as  casual  images — and  so  serve  be¬ 
cause  never  explained.  No  single  image  or  experience,  but  the  cumulative  effect 
of  them  all,  drives  us  very  slowly  to  an  awareness  of  Michel’s  trouble.  Every¬ 
thing  in  Michel’s  story  leads  to  his  revelation  in  the  last  line,  yet  no  particular 
page  seems  to  lead  there  in  an  obvious  way.  The  minutiae  of  style  and  tech¬ 
nique  thus  disguise  an  economy  as  extreme  as  any  in  modern  fiction } 

As  Guerard  tells  us  so  candidly,  his  preference  for  L’Immoraliste  over 
the  other  short  novels  was  reproved  by  Gide  himself.  Guerard ’s  sensitivity 
to  the  Freudian  symbolics  of  the  one  book  is  not  applicable  to  La  Porte 
étroite,  and  so  he  judges  it  a  book  “which  analysis  can  dispose  of  in  a  few 
pages.”1 2  But  to  accept  this  position  is  to  slight  the  intricate  texture  and 
significance  of  this  short  novel,  which  surely  ranks  as  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  twentieth-century  fiction. 

The  casual  reader  may  be  misled  into  underestimating  the  coherence  of 
the  novel  by  the  apparent  artlessness  and  digressiveness  with  which  Jerome 
tells  the  story;  yet  Jerome  reassures  us  as  we  go  along  that  he  is  not  wasting 
our  time  with  irrelevant  details;  and  in  actual  fact  every  detail  appears  to 
reinforce  the  main  structure  of  the  book.  The  details  are  minor  and  unob¬ 
trusive — they  do  not  strike  one  on  a  first  reading — but  they  are  chosen 
with  extraordinary  care.  For  all  the  details  in  the  novel  cluster  around  a 

1  Albert  J.  Guerard,  André  Gide  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1951),  p.  117. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  X. 
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central  dichotomy  of  values.  Alissa  Bucolin,  the  heroine  and  betrothed  to 
Jerome,  is  torn  between  her  puritanical  and  her  sensual-emotional  inclina¬ 
tions,  and  everything  in  the  book  echoes  this  conflict.  Alissa’s  piety  is 
similar  to  the  staid  religious  orientation  of  Jerome’s  mother,  who  always 
wears  mourning  for  her  dead  husband.  Alissa’s  opposite  tendencies  are 
embodied  in  her  own  mother,  Lucile  Bucolin.  This  languid  and  delicate 
beauty  seems  to  despise  Jerome’s  mother,  and  her  laughter,  symptomatic 
of  her  colorful,  sensual  nature,  is  out  of  place  in  the  Bucolin  household. 

The  diverging  qualities  and  tendencies  of  Alissa  and  her  mother,  Lucile, 
might  be  summed  up  in  a  series  of  contrasts,  a  series  of  antipodal  terms: 
inclination  against  discipline  and  renunciation,  life  against  death,  laughter 
against  sadness  and  staidness,  vitality  against  quiet,  sensuousness  against 
fear  and  sterility,  color  and  beauty  against  drabness  and  ugliness,  travel 
and  experience  against  confinement,  light  against  darkness. 

Almost  all  the  characters  in  the  novel  and  the  institutions  of  the  society 
which  forms  its  background  embody  the  second  qualities  in  each  of  these 
pairs.  But  Alissa’s  mother,  Lucile  Bucolin,  is  an  extreme  manifestation  of 
the  sensual  attributes,  the  first  quality  in  each  of  these  contrasts.  She  acts 
according  to  her  inclinations:  one  day,  after  she  has  retired  to  her  room, 
supposedly  suffering  from  a  mysterious  attack,  Jerome  discovers  that  she 
is  flirting  with  a  young  officer,  with  whom  she  eventually  runs  off.  Her 
orientation  is  toward  life  rather  than  toward  death.  She  runs  away  in 
pursuit  of  a  fuller  life.  She  is  not  sad  like  Alissa— her  laughter,  which  is  an 
expression  of  her  vitality,  seems  to  Jerome  the  very  embodiment  of  sin. 
It  is  impossible  to  associate  Alissa’s  sterility  with  Lucile.  Even  Lucile’s 
perfume  is  not  an  ordinary  one,  but  an  essence  of  fruit!  The  brief,  unex¬ 
plained,  uncommented-on  seduction  scene  between  Lucile  and  Jerome,  in 
which  she  attempts  to  caress  him  while  pretending  to  straighten  his  collar, 
is  itself  a  dramatic  preview  of  the  sensual-puritanical  contrast,  with  Lucile 
portrayed  as  the  sensualist. 

It  is  consistent  with  Lucile’s  character  that  she  reject  the  drabness  which 
Alissa  comes  to  favor.  Even  when  the  family  is  in  mourning  for  Jerome’s 
father,  the  beautiful  Lucile  wears  bright  red  scarves  and  low-necked  bod¬ 
ices.  Jerome  can  imagine  her  only  in  bright  colors.  And  Lucile  is  clearly 
out  of  place  in  the  confinement  of  her  house.  Like  many  mysterious  figures 
in  literature,  she  comes  from  the  West  Indies  and  runs  off  again  we  know 
not  where.  Lastly,  Lucile  is  a  creature  of  light.  At  the  crucial  point  when 
Jerome  sees  Lucile  in  her  room  with  the  officer,  he  notes  that  “un  rais  de 
lumière  sort  de  la  chambre”  and  that  “où  les  bougies  de  deux  candélabres 
répandent  une  clarté  joyeuse,  ma  tante  est  couchée  sur  une  chaise  longue” 
(22). 3  Even  Lucile’s  name  means  light.  More  clearly  than  any  other  charac- 

3  Page  references  are  based  on  the  Livre  de  Demain  edition,  Paris,  1956. 
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ter  in  the  book,  Lucile  exhibits  that  love  of  life  which  contrasts  with  Alissa’s 
other-worldly  orientation. 

The  figure  of  Lucile  is  only  lightly  sketched.  But  her  portrayal  proves 
to  be  a  full-scale  representation  of  those  qualities  that  Alissa,  in  the  course 
of  her  life,  systematically  rejects  in  her  attempt  to  reach  the  higher  life 
which  she  believes  her  piety  can  earn  her.  Thus  each  of  Lucile’s  qualities 
is  paralleled  by  its  contrast  in  her  daughter,  Alissa. 

Discipline,  renunciation.  After  the  scandal  of  Lucile’s  elopement,  Alissa 
and  Jerome  hear  a  sermon  on  the  text  “Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait 
gate,”  and  Jerome  resolves  to  strive  for  virtue  by  “la  discipline  puritaine” 
(29).  The  discipline-oriented  Jerome  does  not  complain  either  of  the 
monastic  life  of  his  school  nor  of  the  rigors  of  military  training — he  actually 
likes  them.  Both  Jerome  and  Alissa  discipline  themselves  through  renun¬ 
ciation — Alissa  for  God  and  Jerome  for  Alissa.  Jerome  says:  “Je  ne  cherchai 
pas  plus  directement  à  posséder  celle  que,  tout  enfant,  je  prétendais  seule¬ 
ment  mériter”  (31).  And  again:  “Je  ...  m’habituais,  hélas!  consultant 
peu  ma  plaisance,  à  ne  me  satisfaire  à  rien  qui  ne  m’eût  coûté  quelque 
effort”  (31).  Effort  and  the  infinite  attempt  to  gain  happiness  have  be¬ 
come  ends  in  themselves  for  Jerome.  And  so  he  feels  that  the  moment 
preceding  happiness  is  “l’instant  le  plus  délicieux  peut-être,  quand  il  pré¬ 
céderait  le  bonheur  même,  et  que  le  bonheur  même  ne  vaudra  pas”  (126). 
Similarly  Alissa  argues  that  a  happy  marriage  with  Jerome  would  end  their 
striving  toward  God,  although  the  reader  suspects  hidden  motives  the 
disgust  she  felt  for  her  mother’s  indulgence  perhaps,  or  her  own  prudish¬ 
ness. 

When  Alissa  learns  that  her  sister  Juliette  loves  Jerome  she  decides  to 
renounce  her  own  happiness  for  her  sister’s  sake — an  unsuccessful  act  of 
renunciation  since  Jerome  is  conscious  of  no  one  but  Alissa  and  in  despera¬ 
tion  the  rejected  Juliette  marries  a  prosperous  vine-grower  whom  she  does 
not  love.  Jerome  does  not  press  his  suit  vigorously  enough  to  overcome 
Alissa’s  objections  to  their  marriage,  and  Alissa’s  acts  of  self-discipline 
and  self-denial  force  her  further  and  further  down  the  “strait”  path:  she 
clears  her  room  of  the  books  and  pictures  she  once  admired,  sends  the  piano 
out  of  the  house,  and  intentionally  arranges  her  hair  and  her  dress  unbe¬ 
comingly.  Although  Alissa  had  learned  to  appreciate  poetry  by  reading  it 
with  Jerome,  she  renounces  this  romantic  and  emotional  pursuit  as  she 
renounces  all  beautiful  things,  finally  reading  only  “d’insignifiants  petits 
ouvrages  de  piété  vulgaire”  (137).  Jerome  is  shocked  by  “la  dépoétisation 
de  ce  visage”  (135),  “cette  dépoétisation  affreuse”  (144),  of  the  once  lovely 
Alissa.  Before  her  death  she  has  given  up  reading  the  Vulgate  Bible  in 
Latin  (written  by  another  Jerome)  because  of  the  pleasure  she  had  derived 
from  this  activity.  She  separates  herself  more  and  more  from  everything 
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that  had  pleased  her  and  finally  retires  to  a  convent  to  die  in  a  sterile  and 
bare  hospital  room.  In  the  light  of  her  quest  for  confinement  and  death, 
even  her  name,  which  means  "winged,”  has  ironic  overtones.  We  note 
that  Jerome,  when  he  sees  Alissa  put  aside  all  the  things  he  had  helped 
teach  her  to  love,  cries  out:  “Alissa!  Pourquoi  t’arraches-tu  les  ailes?”  (139). 
Alissa  is  also  another  name  for  Dido,  who  committed  suicide  because 
Aeneas  deserted  her.  Similarly  Alissa  renounces  life,  partly  in  default  of  a 
certain  manly  vigor  in  Jerome’s  pursuit  of  her. 

Death.  Jerome  is  attracted  to  Alissa  because  she  is  like  his  mother.  Both 
women  have  oriented  their  lives  in  terms  of  death.  Jerome’s  mother  per¬ 
petually  wears  mourning  for  her  husband;  she  mourns  backwards  in  time, 
while  Alissa  is  already  preparing  for  the  death  of  Jerome,  which  she  fore¬ 
sees  in  a  dream.  And  indeed,  all  her  religious  exercises  are  an  orientation  to 
and  a  preparation  for  death.  When,  because  of  her  religious  convictions, 
she  gives  up  Jerome,  she  consciously  gives  up  life. 

Sadness,  staidness.  Lucile’s  laughter  is  contrasted  to  the  quality  in  Alissa 
which  Jerome  admires,  her  sadness  and  pensiveness. 

Quiet.  The  house,  as  well  as  its  occupants,  is  usually  quiet.  The  intrusion 
of  noisy  Aunt  Félicité  Plantier  is  therefore  a  significant  contrast.  Juliette, 
whose  father  compares  her  to  Aunt  Plantier,  is  contrasted  to  Alissa  in  this 
respect.  For  Jerome  plays  active  childhood  games  with  Juliette,  but  with 
Alissa  he  simply  talks. 

Fear  of  sensuous  contact,  sterility.  Not  only  does  Aunt  Plantier ’s  name 
imply  happiness  and  fertility,  but  she  is  shown  as  a  match-maker,  the 
mother  of  a  large  family  and  the  prototype  of  her  niece  Juliette,  who  is  in 
turn  vivacious,  noisy  and  finally  the  mother  of  five  children.  We  note,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  Alissa  is  too  embarrassed  to  name  the  title  of  a  book, 
Privautés,  which  her  friend  Abel  Vautier  had  written  (105).  (Abel,  inci¬ 
dentally,  is  Lucile  Bucolin’s  step-brother.)  There  are  several  hints  that 
Jerome  is  even  more  afraid  of  sensual  contact  than  is  Alissa.  Certainly  his 
reaction  to  Lucile’s  playful  caress  is  unusually  violent:  “je  trempai  mon 
mouchoir,  l’appliquai  sur  mon  front,  lavai,  frottai  mes  joues,  mon  cou, 
tout  ce  que  cette  femme  avait  touché”  (18).  As  he  says,  he  can  never  for¬ 
give  her  for  this  encounter.  And  after  the  sermon,  which  sanctifies  the 
self-imposed  tie  he  has  formed  with  Alissa,  he  flees,  having  no  need  to  see 
Alissa  herself.  Like  Dante’s  love  for  Beatrice,  Jerome’s  love  for  Alissa  (who 
is  compared  to  Beatrice)  is  an  ideal,  unconsummated  love. 

Of  Alissa  we  are  told  that  when  she  walks  in  the  garden,  she  habitually 
cuts  off  the  heads  of  faded  flowers  and  picks  up  unripe  fruit  (32).  Never 
does  she  think  of  herself  as  a  mother;  but  she  imagines  that  Jerome  will 
one  day  marry  and  have  a  daughter  who  will  also  be  called  Alissa,  to  whom 
she  is  only  godmother  (151,  177).  But  it  is  Jerome,  with  no  children  of  his 
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own,  who  becomes  godfather  to  a  little  Alissa,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Juliette. 

When  Jerome  visits  Alissa  in  her  bedroom  on  the  eve  of  his  first  depar¬ 
ture  for  school  (51),  she  is  at  the  mirror  trying  to  put  on  a  necklace  of 
coral — a  stone  often  worn  as  a  cure  for  sterility.  It  is  Alissa’s  habit  to 
display  her  desire  for  Jerome  almost  exclusively  when  he  is  absent  and  here 
too,  at  his  first  exploratory  question,  she  lays  down  the  apparently  sym¬ 
bolic  coral  necklace  which  she  had  tried  to  put  on  in  his  absence.  Similarly, 
it  is  only  in  her  letters  to  the  absent  Jerome  that  she  can  say  “Depuis  que 
te  voilà  retrouvé,  la  vie,  la  pensée,  notre  âme,  tout  me  paraît  beau,  ado¬ 
rable,  fertile,  inépuisablement .  .  .”  (101). 

Drabness,  ugliness.  Even  drabness  is  considered  a  virtue  by  a  puritan 
like  Alissa,  and  Jerome  too  has  learned  to  hate  gaiety  and  color  because 
he  identifies  it  with  his  aunt  and  with  evil.  Thus  the  romantic  description 
of  Lucile  at  the  beginning  of  the  book— a  cameo  of  a  lady  with  masses  of 
curly  hair,  an  Italian  mosaic  locket  hanging  from  a  velvet  ribbon,  and  a 
closed  book  of  poetry — is  in  contrast  to  the  description  of  the  pious  Alissa 
at  the  end  of  the  book  : 

Qu'importait,  après  tout,  qu’une  nouvelle  façon  de  coiffure,  plate  et  tirée, 
durcît  les  traits  de  son  visage  comme  pour  en  fausser  V expression;  qu’un  mal¬ 
séant  corsage,  de  couleur  morne,  d’étoffe  laide  au  toucher,  gauchît  le  rythme 
délicat  de  son  corps  .  .  .  (133-4) 

Jerome  emphasizes  the  difference  between  his  mother  and  Lucile  Buco- 
lin:  “Il  m’est,  à  vrai  dire,  aussi  impossible  d’imaginer  ma  tante  Bucolin  en 
noir  que  ma  mère  en  robe  claire”  (13).  When  Jerome’s  mother  is  about  to 
substitute  a  violet  ribbon  for  a  black  one  in  her  mourning  cap  Jerome 
objects:  “O  maman!  comme  cette  couleur  te  va  mal!”  (10)  Alissa  is  beauti¬ 
ful,  but  this  is  not  why  Jerome  is  attracted  to  her.  He  makes  a  point  of 
rejecting  her  beauty  as  a  deciding  factor  in  his  love  (19). 

Even  the  repeated  descriptions  of  Alissa’s  room  show  her  movement 
away  from  color  and  gaiety,  from  the  things  of  this  world,  toward  an  in¬ 
creasing  austerity  and  drabness.  Alissa’s  room  is  first  a  haven  with  books 
and  decorations.  When  she  has  renounced  wordly  interests  we  are  shown 
her  room  again,  barer  now — all  adornment  gone.  Twice  we  see  the  stark 
convent  bedroom  through  Alissa’s  eyes;  the  first  time  she  is  delighted  with 
its  cleanliness,  bareness  and  simplicity;  the  second  time  she  has  changed 
— and  is  frightened  because  she  sees  represented  in  it  the  sterility  of  her 
own  life. 

Confinement.  The  last  room  that  we  are  shown  is  a  small  one  in  Juliette’s 
house,  into  which  Alissa’s  furniture  has  been  moved.  This  room  is  Juliette’s 
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refuge,  the  place  to  which  she  comes  by  choice  when  she  has  a  moment  to 
herself:  “c’est  la  pièce  la  plus  tranquille  de  la  maison;  je  m’y  sens  presque 
à  l’abri  de  la  vie”  (187).  And,  significantly  enough,  the  windows  of  this 
room  open,  not  like  the  other  windows  in  the  house  on  to  the  noises  of  the 
town,  but  on  to  “une  sorte  de  préau  planté  d’arbres”  (187) — in  this  one 
image  the  world  of  experience  is  contrasted  with  the  confinement  of  her 
marriage.  For  Juliette’s  choice,  like  Alissa’s,  has  been  that  of  confinement. 
In  renouncing  Jerome  she  renounced  a  life  of  freedom  and  adventure; 
her  marriage  opens  up  no  new  horizons,  but  narrows  her  life  still  further; 
she  has  to  give  up  her  music  and  her  reading — her  husband  “.  .  .  n’aime 
pas  la  musique  et  n’a  pas  grand  goût  pour  les  livres”  (109).  The  happiness 
that  Juliette  achieves  is  such,  according  to  Alissa,  “qu’il  semble  qu’elle 
enserre  l’âme  et  l’étouffe  .  .  .”  (163).  It  is  Jerome  who  finally  forces  her  to 
reveal  to  us  all  that  she  has  had  to  give  up,  all  that  she  has  lost.  He  tells 
her  that  marriage  with  any  woman  other  than  Alissa  would  be  impossible 
for  him:  “  '. .  .  je  ne  pourrais  faire  que  semblant  de  l’aimer.’  ‘ — Ah!’  fit-elle, 
comme  indifférente,  puis  détournant  de  moi  son  visage,  qu’elle  penchait  à 
terre  comme  pour  chercher  je  ne  sais  quoi  de  perdu!”  (188)  And  the  book 
closes  with  Juliette  weeping — weeping,  it  would  appear,  for  a  life  that  can 
no  longer  be  hers.  Like  her  Shakespearian  namesake,  she  herself  destroys, 
with  one  tragic  error,  all  chances  of  happiness  with  the  man  she  loves. 

Jerome  too  runs  away  from  experience — from  the  experience  of  Lucile’s 
caresses,  and,  perhaps  inadvertently,  from  a  life  of  freedom  and  experience 
with  Juliette.  For  throughout  the  book  we  are  shown  that  with  Juliette 
Jerome’s  life  could  have  been  the  kind  of  adventure  he  wanted  it  to  be. 
At  the  outset  we  are  told  that  it  is  Juliette  that  Jerome  likes  to  play  with; 
he  talks  to  Alissa.  And  it  is  Juliette  who  is  able  to  appreciate  Jerome’s 
desire  for  travel.  She,  unlike  Alissa,  understands  him,  participates  in  the 
imaginative  experience  with  him,  speculating  on  what  it  must  be  like  to 
arrive  at  a  strange  port  which  one  has  seen  on  a  map  as  a  child,  where 
everything  is  strange  and  new  (50).  Alissa  is  satisfied  with  simply  knowing 
that  foreign  countries  exist  and  that  other  people  can  go  to  them  (49).  It 
is  not  the  earthly  kind  of  travel  that  interests  Alissa:  “Je  songe  à  d’autres 
pays  plus  vastes,  plus  radieux  encore,  plus  déserts.  Une  étrange  confiance 
m’habite  qu’un  jour,  je  ne  sais  comment,  ensemble,  nous  verrons  je  ne 
sais  quel  grand  pays  mystérieux  ...”  (99). 

When,  as  children,  the  three  cousins  play  at  walking  along  the  top  of 
the  garden  wall,  Juliette  and  Jerome  walk  on  it  boldly  “.  .  .  comme  des 
musulmans  qui  vont  tout  droit  au  paradis,”  whereas  Alissa  falters  and 
grows  dizzy  (104). 

But  Jerome  refuses  to  consider  the  possibility  of  a  free  life  with  anyone 
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but  Alissa:  “Mais  est-ce  que  j’y  tiens,  moi,  à  ma  liberté!”  he  exclaims 
(60).  And  so  Juliette  chooses  the  alternative  of  marriage  with  a  man  she 
does  not  love.  Yet  Juliette’s  life,  although  imperfect,  is  in  part  a  life  of 
experience.  She  bears  five  children  and  is  at  the  end  more  like  Aunt  Félicité 
Plantier  than  ever.  Juliette’s  house  and  garden  are  described  in  terms  of 
their  openness — even  Alissa,  when  she  visits  her  sister  Juliette,  notes  that 
the  chief  charm  of  the  house  is  an  open  gallery  built  (significantly  enough) 
after  the  Italian  fashion  and  facing  the  garden.  The  garden  in  turn  merges 
into  a  grove  of  ever-increasing  wildness — there  are  no  walls  marking  the 
boundaries  of  this  house.  Alissa  senses  the  lush  and  pagan  atmosphere  of 
Juliette’s  garden,  and  is  almost  frightened  at  the  feelings  which  stir  within 
her  (161). 

Alissa,  more  than  either  of  the  other  two  central  characters,  rejects  free¬ 
dom  and  experience.  This  rejection  is  suggested  at  all  levels  of  the  narra¬ 
tive:  it  is  even  symbolized  through  her  needlework.  For  Jerome  finds  that 
Alissa  uses  her  embroidery  and  needlework,  like  Penelope,  to  keep  her 
suitors  at  a  distance,  to  separate  herself  from  him.  At  the  one  point  at 
which  she  centers  all  her  love  and  attention  on  Jerome,  she  drops  her  em¬ 
broidery  (126). 

Significant  in  the  same  way  is  the  fact  that  Alissa’s  house  and  garden, 
in  contrast  to  the  home  of  her  sister  Juliette,  are  carefully  described  in 
terms  of  their  boundaries — windows  and  walls.  The  windows  of  the  house, 
for  instance,  have  bubbles  in  them,  so  that  objects  in  the  outer  world  seen 
through  them  become  distorted.  And  it  is  from  these  windows  that  Alissa 
waves  goodbye  to  Jerome  as  he  leaves  for  school.  The  garden  on  the  east 
side  of  the  house — the  direction  in  which  heaven  is  traditionally  thought 
to  lie — is  confined.  It  is  bordered  by  a  gravel  walk  and  then  by  a  wall. 
The  garden  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  house,  while  not  exotic  like  Ju¬ 
liette’s  garden,  seems  to  lead  in  the  direction  of  the  outer  world.  It  is  more 
spacious  than  the  east  garden,  and  instead  of  a  gravel  walk  there  is  a  walk 
gay  with  flowers.  Another  walk  running  along  the  north  wall  disappears 
under  a  mass  of  branches,  and  it  is  known  to  the  cousins  as  “l’allée  noire.” 
These  walks  lead  to  the  kitchen  garden,  and  thence  through  a  little  gate 
with  a  secret  fastening  to  the  world  beyond. 

As  we  might  expect  from  the  title  of  the  novel,  gates  and  doors  are  im¬ 
portant  in  it.  It  is  through  the  strait  gate  that  Alissa  and  Jerome  must 
reach  heaven.  And  this  gate,  which  separates  earthly  life  from  the  better 
life  beyond,  has  a  parallel  in  the  door  to  Alissa’s  room,  to  which  it  is  ex¬ 
plicitly  compared  (26),  and  in  the  garden  gate  which  symbolically  separates 
Alissa’s  narrow  life  from  the  life  of  experience  and  adventure  that  Jerome 
offers  her.  It  is  through  this  garden  gate  that  Alissa  comes  to  her  last  pain- 
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fui  meeting  with  Jerome:  and  through  it  she  finally  leaves  him  to  return 
to  her  garden  and  house,  and  ultimately  to  her  death.  Jerome  himself 
seems  oppressed  by  the  symbolic  significance  of  the  garden  door: 

Dès  que  la  porte  fut  refermée,  dès  que  je  l’eus  entendue  tirer  le  verrou  der¬ 
rière  elle,  je  tombai  contre  cette  porte,  en  proie  au  plus  excessif  désespoir  et 
restai  longtemps  pleurant  et  sanglotant  dans  la  nuit. 

Mais  la  retenir,  mais  forcer  la  porte,  mais  pénétrer  n’importe  comment 
dans  la  maison,  qui  pourtant  ne  m’eût  pas  été  fermée,  non,  encore  aujourd’hui 
que  je  reviens  en  arrière  pour  revivre  tout  ce  passé  .  .  .  non,  cela  ne  m’était  pas 
possible.  .  .  .  (154) 

When,  at  the  end  of  the  novel,  we  read  Alissa’s  journal,  we  are  again 
reminded  of  the  significance  of  the  garden  gate:  Alissa  prays  for  a  final 
meeting  with  Jerome  before  she  gives  him  up  for  ever  by  crying  out: 
“Seigneur!  entr’ouvrez  un  instant  devant  moi  les  larges  vantaux  du  bon¬ 
heur!”  (178)  Late  that  night,  after  the  meeting  has  been  concluded  by  her 
drawing  the  bolt,  Alissa  goes  to  the  gate  again,  hoping  to  find  Jerome,  but 
she  has  made  an  irrevocable  choice  and  the  world  outside  is  no  longer 
available  to  her.  “J’ai  appelé.  J’ai  tâtonné  dans  les  ténèbres”  (178). 

Darkness.  Gide  also  uses  lightness  and  darkness  to  support  the  central 
dichotomy  of  the  novel.  For  instance,  light,  and  in  particular  the  light  of 
the  sun,  is  used  to  invest  the  life  it  illuminates  with  importance.  It  argues 
against  Alissa’s  renunciation  of  life,  for  it  throws  light  on  the  riches  of 
life: 

Le  soleil  déclinant,  que  cachait  depuis  quelques  instants  un  nuage,  reparut 
au  ras  de  l’horizon,  presque  en  face  de  nous,  envahissant  d’un  luxe  frémissant 
les  champs  vides  et  comblant  d’une  profusion  subite  l’étroit  vallon  qui  s’ouvrait 
à  nos  pieds;  puis,  disparut.  (150-1) 

And  another  example — this  time  it  is  Alissa  writing  to  Jerome: 

Jamais  encore  la  Normandie  ne  m’avait  paru  si  belle.  J’ai  fait  avant-hier, 
seule,  à  pied,  une  énorme  promenade  à  travers  champs,  au  hasard;  je  suis 
rentrée  plus  exaltée  que  lasse,  tout  ivre  de  soleil  et  de  joie.  Que  les  meules, 
sous  l’ardent  soleil,  étaient  belles 1  (101) 

And  the  sunrise  scenes  too  are  used  to  denote  life— the  freshness,  the 
excitement,  the  freedom  of  youth.  Alissa  writes  to  Jerome: 

J’imagine  si  bien  cette  sorte  d’ivresse  légère  dont  tu  parles,  cette  allégresse 
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matinale,  ce  demi-vertige  .  .  .  Dans  V éblouissement  glacé  de  l’aube,  que  ce 
plateau  de  Malzéville  devait  être  beau! .  .  .  (111) 


Or  later,  Alissa  writes  in  her  diary:  “J’entends  les  premiers  bruits  de  la 
ferme  et  tout  ce  qui  dormait  reprend  vie  ...  ‘A  présent  levez-vous.  Voici 
l’heure  . . .’  ”  (179) 

Jerome,  describing  to  Juliette  the  joys  of  travel  and  adventure,  evokes 
the  same  picture:  “Partir  la  nuit;  se  réveiller  dans  l’éblouissement  de 
l’aurore:  se  sentir  tous  deux  seuls  sur  l’incertitude  des  flots  .  .  .”  (49). 

Jerome  and  Juliette  are  both  delighted  with  early  morning: 

Chaque  matin  fêtais  éveillé  par  ma  joie;  je  me  levais  dès  l’aurore,  à  la  ren¬ 
contre  du  jour  m’élançais  .  .  .  Quand  je  rêve  à  ce  temps,  je  le  revois  plein  de 
rosée.  Juliette,  plus  matinale  que  sa  sœur  qui  prolongeait  très  tard  ses  veillées, 
descendait  avec  moi  dans  le  jardin.  (44) 

Alissa  is  more  often  associated  with  the  half  light  or  with  darkness — ap¬ 
propriately  enough,  since  hers  is  the  way  of  renunciation  and  death,  not  of 
pleasure  in  earthly  things.  Jerome,  passing  Lucile’s  room  one  day,  sees 
that  “un  rais  de  lumière  sort  de  la  chambre  et  coupe  le  palier  de  l’escalier” 
(22).  Upstairs,  in  Alissa’s  room,  it  is  so  dark  that  he  cannot  at  first  dis¬ 
tinguish  Alissa:  “elle  est  au  chevet  de  son  lit,  à  genoux,  tournant  le  dos  à 
la  croisée  d’où  tombe  un  jour  mourant”  (23).  At  the  end  of  her  life  Alissa 
cries:  “Je  suis  dans  la  nuit;  j’attends  l’aube”  (182).  But  it  is  a  dawn  that 
never  comes;  instead  Alissa  is  faced  with  “l’éclaircissement  brusque  et 
désenchanté”  (182)  that  her  life  is,  at  the  end,  as  cold  and  uninspired  as 
the  hospital  walls  around  her. 

All  the  details  which  we  have  included  in  our  outline  of  the  novel’s 
contrasts,  although  seemingly  insignificant  in  the  context  of  the  novel, 
concern  the  central  dichotomy  of  the  book.  Everything  pushes  Alissa 
toward  the  puritanical  way  of  life,  toward  the  “strait  gate,”  and  the  choice 
that  she  must  make  constitutes  the  central  tension  or  conflict  in  the  book. 
During  the  main  body  of  the  book  almost  no  ties  of  any  sort  are  shown 
between  Alissa  and  her  mother,  Lucile.  In  fact,  Alissa  is  carefully  shown  as 
antipathetic  to  her  mother;  she  is,  on  the  other  hand,  shown  to  be  sympa¬ 
thetic,  similar  to  Jerome’s  mother.  Jerome  describes  his  mother  as  sad  and 
always  dressed  in  mourning,  and  Alissa’s  distinctive  quality  too  is  that  of 
sadness.  We  are  shown  that  Jerome’s  emotional  need  for  his  mother  can 
be  satisfied  by  Alissa  (21),  and  that  Alissa  realizes  this  (33).  Finally  the 
similarity  between  Alissa  and  Jerome’s  mother  is  made  explicit:  “Miss 
Ashburton  se  tourna  vers  moi,  et  presque  à  voix  basse: — Ta  mère,  c’est 
Alissa  qui  la  rappelle”  (43).  Alissa  is  oriented  toward  a  life  after  death  by  a 
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piety  characteristic  of  Jerome’s  mother,  and  by  a  rejection  of  her  own 
mother’s  sensuality. 

Yet,  although  Alissa’s  ties  with  Jerome’s  mother  seem  so  strong,  her 
instincts  are  not  those  of  a  puritan.  She  is  capable  of  a  fervent  sensuous 
acceptance  of  God  in  nature: 

Oui,  mon  ami,  c’est  une  exhortation  à  la  joie,  comme  tu  dis,  que  j’écoute  et 
comprends  dans  “l’hymne  confus”  de  la  nature.  Je  l’entends  dans  chaque 
chant  d’oiseau-,  je  la  respire  dans  le  parfum  de  chaque  fleur,  et  j’en  viens  à 
ne  comprendre  plus  que  l’adoration  comme  seule  forme  de  la  prière.  .  .  .  (lOlf ) 

She  has  loved  Jerome  passionately  all  along;  Jerome  was  quite  mistaken 
when,  in  the  early  part  of  the  book,  he  said  that  “sa  vertu  gardait  tant 
d’aisance  et  de  grâce  qu’elle  semblait  un  abandon”  (31).  When  she  visits 
Juliette  she  is  disturbed  by  the  lushness  of  the  countryside,  by  Juliette’s 
satisfaction  with  the  married  state.  Finally  in  the  journal,  the  thread 
with  which  Alissa  was  so  carefully  connected  with  Jerome’s  mother  is 
snapped;  in  a  few  short  paragraphs  Alissa  clearly  becomes  Lucile’s  daughter: 

Jérôme  lisait  par-dessus  mon  épaule,  debout,  appuyé  contre  mon  fauteuil 
penché  sur  moi.  Je  ne  pouvais  le  voir,  mais  sentais  son  haleine  et  comme  la 
chaleur  et  le  frémissement  de  son  corps.  Je  feignais  de  continuer  ma  lecture, 
mais  je  ne  comprenais  plus-,  je  ne  distinguais  même  plus  les  lignes-,  un  trouble 
si  étrange  s’était  emparé  de  moi  que  j’ai  dû  me  lever  de  ma  chaise,  en  hâte, 
tandis  que  je  le  pouvais  encore.  J’ai  pu  quitter  quelques  instants  la  pièce  sans 
qu’heureusement  il  se  soit  rendu  compte  de  rien.  .  .  .  Mais  quand,  un  peu 
plus  tard,  seule  dans  le  salon,  je  m’étais  étendue  sur  ce  canapé  où  papa  trouvait 
que  je  ressemblais  à  ma  mère,  précisément  alors  c’est  à  elle  que  je  pensais 
(166f). 

What  compensation  does  Alissa  get  for  denying  her  love  for  Jerome? 
Alissa  had  claimed  that  she  refused  to  marry  Jerome  so  that  they  might 
both  continue  to  strive  toward  God;  but  in  her  journal  we  read  that  she 
only  felt  “dépossédée”  by  her  “Dieu  jaloux,”  and  that  finally  she  had 
nothing — neither  the  love  of  man  nor  the  love  of  God. 

And  so,  in  spite  of  society’s  emphasis  on  the  strait  and  narrow  path,  we 
see  that  there  is  a  choice  to  be  made.  Alissa  and  Juliette  both  choose  duty 
as  opposed  to  love,  yet  the  book’s  ending  is  tragic;  for  both  believe  that 
they  should  have  chosen  differently.  “De  quel  prix  peut  être  une  vertu  que 
mon  cœur  tout  entier  renie”  asks  Alissa  (178).  And  again:  “Je  comprends 
que  toute  ma  vie  est  vaine  sinon  pour  aboutir  au  bonheur.  .  .  .”  (182). 
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Alissa  has  not  done  well  to  reject  the  choice  of  Lucile — the  choice  of  freedom 
and  adventure. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Gide  presents  the  moral  conflict  with  any 
clarity  whatsoever.  Jerome,  as  narrator  of  the  story,  misleads  us.  For,  as 
we  finally  discover,  his  sympathies  do  not  represent  those  of  his  creator, 
Gide.  So  the  reader  must  judge  the  information  revealed  for  himself.  And 
for  this  judgment  we  do  not  need  Gide’s  own  pronouncements  on  his  in¬ 
tentions.  The  argument  of  La  Porte  Étroite  is  dramatically  displayed  :  only 
by  following  its  dialectic  carefully  do  we  let  the  inherent  values  of  the  work 
take  shape. 

Vienna,  Austria 


Unpublished  Maxims  of  the  Abbé  de 
Saint-Pierre 

by  jMerle  L.  Perkins 

I 

JLN  1692,  the  Abbé  de  Saint-Pierre  obtained  a  position  at  court  as  chap¬ 
lain  to  the  Duchesse  d’Orléans  and  began  studies  of  government  which 
were  to  contribute  to  his  Projet  de  paix  perpétuelle,  1712,  and  Polysynodie, 
1718.  Although  his  reputation  today  depends  chiefly  upon  these  two  works, 
the  Abbé  had  expressed,  at  least  twenty  years  earlier,  some  of  the  ideas 
contained  in  them.  Preoccupied  with  ethics,  he  set  down  between  1687  and 
1692  his  opinion  of  the  Maximes  of  La  Rochefoucauld  and  offered  his  own 
views  concerning  man’s  behavior. 

For  La  Rochefoucauld,  whose  writings  he  claims  to  have  studied  care¬ 
fully,  he  has  nothing  but  contempt:  “Je  dirai  toujours  fi  de  l’esprit  supérieur 
qui  songeant  à  se  faire  admirer  se  borne  à  ne  montrer  que  du  bel  esprit  et 
qui  ne  mène  son  lecteur  ni  à  l’utile  ni  à  l’important  pour  l’augmentation 
du  bonheur.  En  ce  sens  je  dirai  fi  de  la  plupart  des  maximes  et  des  pensées 
qu’on  attribue  au  Duc  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  l’amant  de  feue  madame  la 
Duchesse  de  Longueville,  c’est  qu’elles  ne  conduisent  point  le  lecteur  ni  à 
se  corriger  de  ses  defauts,  ni  à  faire  avec  plaisir  des  axiomes  dignes  de 
louanges.”1  Condemning  dilettantism  and  pessimism,  Saint-Pierre  draws  up 
a  list  of  reflections  about  topics  treated  in  the  Maximes.  Unpublished,  these 
thoughts  are  significant  for  several  reasons.  His  remarks  show  that  he  gives 
the  passions  a  strong  role  in  human  motivation.  He  finds  that  instinctive 
love  of  self  guides  the  majority  of  men,  but,  unlike  La  Rochefoucauld,  sees 
the  constructive  rather  than  the  destructive  side  of  this  constant.  In  an 
age  when  many  aristocratic  families  based  their  claim  to  superiority  on 
name,  blood,  prerogative,  and  knowledge  of  the  art  of  pleasure,  he  attaches 
maximum  value  to  personal  striving,  a  characteristic  then  becoming  more 
and  more  representative  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Finally,  the  Abbé’s  aphorisms 
are  of  interest  because  his  attempts  in  this  form  indicate  the  extent  of  his 
skill  at  a  popular  literary  game  of  his  day. 

Cet  amour  purement  dans  l’esprit  que  quelques  personnes  s’imaginent  est  une 
illusion  et  une  chimère;  le  corps  y  a  beaucoup  plus  de  part  que  l’esprit. 

1  This  citation  and  the  Maxims  which  follow  are  to  be  found  among  the  Rousseau 
documents  at  Neuchâtel  in  MS  7929  of  the  Bibliothèque  de  la  Ville  de  Neuchâtel. 
I  have  modernized  the  spelling. 
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On  ne  doit  pas  s'étonner  si  quelques  nations  qui  n'étaient  pas  éclairées  de  la 
foi  ont  fait  une  divinité  de  l’amour;  ses  effets  et  ses  sentiments  sont  étranges, 
extraordinaires  et  paraissent  surnaturels. 

L  amour-propre  fait  tous  les  vices  et  tordes  les  vertus  morales,  selon  qu'il 
est  bien  ou  mal  entendu. 

La  prudence  qui  sert  à  la  conduite  des  actions  humaines  est  à  la  bien  prendre 
l  amour-propre  circonspect  et  fort  éclairé;  ce  qui  lui  est  opposé  n'est  qu’incon- 
sidération  et  qu' aveuglement. 

L’amour-propre  fait  que  l’on  regarde  les  biens  et  les  plaisirs  qui  arrivent 
dans  la  vie  comme  une  chose  qui  est  à  nous,  et  qui  nous  appartient;  et  les  maux 
comme  étrangers  et  comme  une  injustice  de  la  nature.  De  là  viennent  les  plaintes 
que  l’on  fait  contre  la  vie  humaine. 

On  n’est  parfaitement  honnête  homme  que  parce  qu’on  a  un  fort  grand  sens 
et  une  droite  raison,  qui  fait  toujours  prendre  le  parti  le  plus  raisonnable  et  le 
plus  juste  dans  toutes  les  actions  de  la  vie. 

Quoique  par  ce  principe  de  l’intérêt  il  soit  vrai  de  dire  que  les  hommes 
n’agissent  jamais  sans  intérêt,  on  ne  doit  pas  croire  pour  cela  que  tout  soit 
corrompu,  qu’il  n’y  ait  ni  justice  ni  probité  dans  le  monde.  Il  y  a  des  gens 
qui  se  conduisent  par  des  intérêts  honnêtes  et  louables.  C’est  ce  juste  discerne¬ 
ment  de  l’amour-propre  bien  réglé,  quoique  rapportant  toutes  choses  à  soi-même, 
mais  dans  toute  l’étendue  des  loix  de  la  société  civile  qui  fait  ce  qu’on  appelle 
honnêtes  gens  dans  le  monde. 

Il  est  très  rare  que  la  raison  guérisse  les  passions:  une  passion  se  guérit 
par  une  autre.  La  raison  se  met  souvent  du  côté  du  plus  fort.  Il  n’y  a  point  de 
violente  passion  qui  n’ait  sa  raison  pour  l’autoriser. 

On  fait  plus  d’honneur  à  la  raison  qu’elle  ne  mérite.  Elle  usurpe  souvent  ce 
qui  est  dû  au  tempérament.  Elle  aurait  peu  d’avantages,  si  elle  n’en  avait  que 
de  légitimes. 

Il  y  a  telle  personne  qui  n’a  point  vu  de  livres  qui  avec  bon  sens  naturel  est 
plus  savant  pour  les  choses  du  pur  raisonnement  que  certains  docteurs  con¬ 
sommés  dans  l’étude  des  livres. 

La  vaillance  est  donnée  aux  hommes  et  la  chasteté  aux  femmes  pour  leurs 
vertus  principales,  comme  les  plus  difficiles  à  pratiquer.  Quand  ces  vertus 
n’ont  pas  le  tempérament  ou  la  grâce  qui  les  soutient,  elles  deviennent  bien 
faibles,  et  on  les  sacrifie  bientôt  à  l’amour  de  la  vie  et  des  plaisirs. 

On  n’aimerait  guère  la  comédie  ni  la  musique,  si  on  n’avait  jamais  eu 
d’amour  ni  d’autres  passions. 

Les  prêcheurs  de  vertu  dans  les  conversations  sont  ordinairement  de  grands 
fanfarons  et  de  grands  fourbes.  Le  grand  soin  qu’ont  les  gens  du  monde  de 
louer  la  vertu,  est  quelquefois  une  grande  marque  de  leur  négligence  à  la  pra¬ 
tiquer. 

L’état  des  gens  qui  ont  soin  des  finances  et  des  affaires  du  prince  est  plus 
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assuré  que  celui  des  personnes  qui  ont  soin  de  ses  plaisirs.  On  ne  veut  pas 
toujours  se  réjouir,  mais  on  veut  à  toute  heure  et  en  tout  temps  avoir  de  la 
considération  et  des  richesses. 

La  cour  est  l’empire  de  l’ambition.  Toutes  les  autres  passions,  l’amour 
meme,  et  les  loix  lui  sont  soumises.  Il  n’y  a  point  d’unions  qu’elle  ne  fasse  et 
qu’elle  ne  rompe. 

La  parfaite  connaissance  qu’un  homme  a  de  sa  misère  et  de  ses  imperfections 
est  une  grande  matière  de  s’humilier  devant  Dieu,  mais  c’est  aussi  un  grand 
sujet  de  mépris  envers  les  autres  hommes  qui  ne  sont  pas  si  éclairés. 

Les  dévots  de  profession  qui  sans  une  grande  nécessité  ont  commerce  dans 
le  monde  doivent  être  fort  suspects. 

Toute  dévotion  est  fausse  qui  n’est  point  fondée  sur  l’humilité  chrétienne,  et 
la  charité  envers  le  prochain.  Ce  n’est  souvent  qu’un  orgueil  de  philosophe 
chagrin  qui  croit  en  méprisant  le  monde  se  venger  des  mépris  et  des  mécon¬ 
tentements  qu’il  en  a  reçu. 

La  dévotion  des  femmes  qui  commencent  à  vieillir  n’est  souvent  qu’un  état 
de  bienséance,  pour  sauver  la  honte  et  le  ridicule  du  débris  de  leur  beauté  et  se 
rendre  toujours  recommandable  par  quelque  chose. 

Comme  la  dévotion  est  un  sentiment  purement  spirituel  et  qui  vient  de  Dieu, 
il  est  très  délicat;  et  il  faut  l’observer  de  bien  près,  et  avec  de  grandes  précautions, 
pour  ne  s’y  pas  tromper. 

La  douleur  du  corps  est  le  seul  mal  de  la  vie  que  la  raison  ne  peut  guérir 
ni  affaiblir. 

La  véritable  éloquence  est  celle  du  bon  sens  simple  et  naturel:  celle  qui  a 
besoin  de  figures  et  d’ornements  n’est  fondée  que  sur  ce  que  la  plupart  des 
hommes  ont  des  lumières  fort  courtes  et  ne  font  qu’entrevoir  les  choses. 

Les  grands  emplois  et  les  grandes  dignités  sont  bien  nommés  de  grandes 
charges;  leur  servitude  est  d’autant  plus  grande  qu’elle  regarde  le  service  du 
public  très  difficile  à  contenter. 

Les  erreurs  ont  quelquefois  un  aussi  long  cours  dans  le  monde  que  les  opinions 
les  plus  véritables,  parce  qu’en  prenant  ces  erreurs  pour  des  vérités,  on  embrasse 
aveuglément  tout  ce  qui  les  entretient,  et  l’on  rejette  ou  l’on  néglige  tout  ce  qui 
pourrait  les  détruire. 

Hors  des  choses  qui  regardent  la  religion  on  doit  toujours  soumettre  ses 
études  et  ses  livres  à  sa  raison,  et  non  pas  sa  raison  à  ses  livres. 

La  raison  et  l’expérience  doivent  être  inséparables  pour  la  découverte  des 
choses  naturelles. 

La  conversation  des  belles  femmes  est  plus  dangereuse  pour  le  salut  que  les 
comédies  les  plus  tendres  et  les  plus  passionées.  Les  unes  sont  l’original,  dont 
les  autres  ne  sont  que  la  peinture  et  la  copie.  Les  uns  font  naître  les  passions, 
et  les  autres  ne  font  que  les  réveiller  et  les  entretenir. 

On  croit  souvent  aimer  de  bonne  foi  et  d’une  amitié  désintéressée  une  per- 
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sonne  élevée  dans  la  fortune;  mais  on  ne  peut  en  être  assuré  que  lors  qu’elle  est 
dépouillée  de  sa  puissance.  On  démêle  alors  à  quoi  tenait  cette  amitié;  si  l’in¬ 
térêt  en  était  le  fondement,  l’honneur  la  soutient  quelque  temps  et  se  lasse  enfin 
de  la  soutenir. 

La  fortune  distribue  aveuglement  et  selon  son  caprice  les  rôles  que  chacun 
joue. 

La  gloire  et  l’infamie  sont  vaines  et  imaginaires,  si  on  ne  les  rapporte  aux 
biens  et  aux  maux  réels  qui  les  accompagnent. 

La  plupart  des  héros  sont  comme  de  certains  tableaux,  pour  les  estimer  il 
ne  faut  pas  les  regarder  de  trop  près. 

Les  grandes  réputations  d’être  honnête  homme  sont  souvent  plus  fondées  sur 
les  manières  et  sur  un  grand  art  de  paraître  honnête  que  sur  un  mérite  véritable 
et  solide. 

Ceux  qui  ont  des  qualités  essentielles  qui  font  l’honnête  homme,  croyant 
n’avoir  pas  besoin  d’art  négligent  les  manières,  sont  plus  naturels,  et  par  cette 
raison  plus  obscurs;  parce  que  ceux  qui  en  jugent  ont  d’autres  affaires  qu’à  les 
examiner,  et  ne  les  estiment  que  par  le  dehors  et  par  l’apparence. 

Il  y  a  une  ignorance  vide  de  choses,  beaucoup  moins  méprisable  que  cette 
ignorance  remplie  d’erreurs  et  d’impertinences  que  l’on  appelle  fort  souvent 
science  dans  le  monde. 

Presque  tous  les  malheurs  de  la  vie  viennent  des  fausses  idées  que  l’on  se 
forme  sur  tout  ce  qui  se  passe. 

Les  maximes  servent  à  l’esprit  ce  que  le  bâton  sert  au  corps  quand  il  a  trop  de 
faiblesse  pour  se  soutenir  de  soi-même.  Ceux  qui  ont  l’esprit  grand,  qui  voient 
toutes  choses  dans  leur  étendue,  n’ont  point  besoin  de  maximes. 

Le  mérite  des  bonnes  qualités  de  l’âme  est  le  mérite  essentiel;  mais  l’art  de 
faire  valoir  et  mettre  en  oeuvre  les  bonnes  qualités  est  un  second  mérite  bien  plus 
nécessaire  que  le  premier  dans  le  commerce  du  monde  pour  la  réputation  et  la 
fortune. 

Si  la  fréquente  pensée  de  la  mort  ne  nous  rend  pas  plus  gens  de  bien,  au 
moins  elle  nous  doit  rendre  plus  modérés,  moins  avares  et  moins  ambitieux. 

La  nature  est  donnée  aux  philosophes  comme  une  grande  énigme,  où  chacun 
donne  son  sens  dont  il  fait  son  principe.  Celui  qui  par  ce  principe  rend  raison 
plus  clairement  de  plus  de  choses,  peut  au  moins  se  vanter  d  avoir  l  opinion  la 
plus  vraisemblable. 

Il  y  a  tant  de  belles  et  de  bonnes  choses  dans  la  nature  que  ce  n’est  pas  l’abon¬ 
dance  qui  en  fait  la  superfluité;  c’est  le  mauvais  usage. 

L’illusion  de  la  plupart  des  nobles  est  de  croire  que  leur  noblesse  est  en  eux 

un  caractère  naturel. 

Plus  la  noblesse  que  l’on  tire  de  ses  aïeux  est  ancienne,  moins  elle  est  bonne, 
plus  elle  est  suspecte  et  incertaine.  Le  fils  d’un  maréchal  de  France  qui  a  obtenu 
cette  charge  par  son  grand  mérite  doit  être  plus  noble  que  ses  descendants.  Cette 
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source  de  noblesse  est  encore  toute  vive  dans  les  veines  du  fils  et  soutenu  par 
l’exemple  du  père.  Elle  s’affaiblit  et  s’altère  en  s’éloignant. 

On  s’étonne  tous  les  jours  de  voir  des  personnes  de  la  lie  du  peuple  s’élever 
et  s’ennoblir ,  et  l’on  en  parle  avec  mépris,  comme  si  les  grandes  familles  du 
monde  n’avaient  pas  eu  un  commencement  semblable,  à  les  rechercher  jusques 
dans  le  fond  de  leur  origine. 

Le  dernier  degré  de  la  perfection  de  l’esprit  humain  est  de  bien  connaître  sa 
faiblesse,  sa  vanité,  et  sa  misère.  Moins  on  a  d’esprit,  et  plus  on  s’éloigne  de 
cette  connaissance. 

Les  sages  de  l’antiquité  étaient  bien  fous.  Sans  être  éclairés  des  lumières  de 
la  foi  et  sans  espérer  quelque  chose  de  meilleur,  ils  méprisaient  les  plaisirs  et 
les  richesses.  Ils  cherchaient  à  se  distinguer  par  des  sentiments  extraordinaires 
et  si  peu  naturels  et  à  s’élever  au  dessus  du  reste  des  hommes  par  une  supério¬ 
rité  imaginaire.  Les  habiles  gens  d’entre  eux  se  contentaient  d’en  discourir  en 
public  et  agissaient  autrement  en  secret. 

L’opinion  de  ces  philosophes  que  les  bêtes  sont  des  automates,  c’est-à-dire 
des  machines  qui  se  meuvent  elles-mêmes  est  bien  difficile  à  croire;  mais  celle 
de  ces  autres  philosophes  qui  leur  donne  une  âme  corporelle  et  qui  n’est  point 
corps  est  incompréhensible. 

La  vérité  ne  se  montre  aux  enfants  des  princes  que  pendant  leur  jeunesse  et 
leur  minorité.  Elle  disparaît  lors  qu’ils  sont  revêtus  de  leur  puissance  et  qu’ils 
ont  la  couronne  sur  la  tete.  Si  l’on  n’emploie  pas  bien  ce  jeune  âge  à  leur  ins¬ 
truction,  il  n’y  a  plus  de  remède  dans  le  reste  du  cours  de  leur  vie.  Tout  se 
passe  dans  l’illusion  et  le  déguisement. 

La  plus  grande  partie  des  plaintes  que  l’on  fait  contre  son  prochain  viennent 
du  peu  de  réflexion  que  l’on  fait  sur  soi-même. 

Ces  mots  de  sympathie,  de  je  ne  sais  quoi,  de  qualités  occultes  et  mille  autres 
de  cette  nature  ne  signifient  rien.  On  se  trompe  quand  on  pense  en  être  mieux 
instruit,  on  les  a  inventés  pour  dire  quelque  chose,  quand  on  manque  de  raisons, 
et  qu’on  ne  sait  plus  que  dire. 

On  ne  ferait  pas  tant  de  cas  de  la  réputation,  si  on  faisait  réflexion  sur  l’in¬ 
justice  des  hommes  à  l’établir  ou  à  la  détruire.  On  doit  tâcher  de  s’en  rendre 
digne  par  ses  bonnes  actions,  et  de  ne  pas  se  mettre  en  peine  du  succès. 

f  11  n’y  °  rien  de  si  difficile  à  persuader  que  le  mépris  des  richesses,  si  l’on 
n  en  tire  les  raisons  du  fond  de  la  religion  chrétienne. 

L’artifice  et  le  mensonge  sont  de  grandes  marques  de  la  faiblesse  et  de  la 
petitesse  de  l’esprit  humain,  comme  la  fausse  monnaie  l’est  de  la  pauvreté. 

Il  y  a  des  personnes  qui  pour  vouloir  trop  subtiliser  et  approfondir  les 
choses  vont  au  délà  de  la  vérité.  Ils  s’en  éloignent  autant  que  le  peuple  qui  est 
au-dessous  par  son  ignorance  grossière  (MS. 7929). 

University  of  California,  Davis 
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Freron’s  Theories  on  Tragedy 

by  Robert  L.  Aiyers 

T 

HE  ROLE  PLAYED  BY  Elie-Catherine  Fréron  (1719-1776)  in  the 
literary  world  of  France  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  a  relatively  anomalous  one.  Although  producing  no  single  work  of 
literary  value,  he  devoted  the  greatest  amount  of  his  time  from  1754  to 
1775  to  editing  the  Année  Littéraire,  a  tri-monthly  publication  containing 
widely-read  reviews  of  the  principal  literary  works  of  that  time.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  Fréron’s  merit  as  a  critic  has  been  unjustly  dimmed  by  the  attacks  of 
his  principal  adversaries,  Voltaire  and  La  Harpe.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
few  writers  have  attempted  to  prove  that  Fréron  was  by  no  means  the 
scoundrel  pictured  by  Voltaire,  but  was,  rather,  a  literary  critic  of  decided 
capabilities,  a  man  of  open  mind,  ready  to  consider  new  literary  ideas,  which 
he  accepted  or  rejected  depending  upon  the  degree  to  which  they  satisfied  his 
conception  of  good  taste.1 

Although  the  reviews  in  the  Année  Littéraire  are  devoted  to  literary 
works  of  all  genres,  as  well  as  to  works  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  science, 
religion,  and  economics,  no  one  topic  is  discussed  so  often  as  is  the  theater. 
Because  of  this,  it  seems  worthwhile  to  attempt  to  clarify  Fréron’s  attitude 
towards  drama,  to  determine  the  criteria  he  used  in  judging  a  play,  and  to 
see  to  what  extent  he  upheld  the  classical  theories  of  drama  or  accepted  the 
new  proposals  of  his  contemporaries.  To  facilitate  this  clarification,  it  is 
perhaps  best  to  consider  Fréron’s  dramatic  theories  from  the  four  tradi¬ 
tional  points  of  view:  sources  for  dramatic  subject-matter,  the  delineation 
of  character,  the  architectonics  of  the  play,  and  finally,  the  ultimate 
function  of  tragedy.2 

A  close  reading  of  Fréron’s  reviews  of  contemporary  tragedies  reveals 
that  he  endorsed  five  major  themes  for  dramatic  treatment.  His  complete 
or  partial  endorsement  of  each  seems  to  have  been  dictated  by  either  purely 
esthetic  or  moral  compulsions. 

The  treatment  of  the  theme  of  love  is,  as  can  be  expected,  the  most  often 
discussed  by  Fréron.  In  general,  he  concurred  with  his  contemporaries  that 
love  must  be  “déchiré  de  remords,  environné  d’horreurs,  teint  de  sang, 
suivi  des  furies”  (1759,  VII,  288).  Such  an  attitude  must  of  course  be  in- 

1  See  François  Cornou,  Elle  Fréron,  Paris,  1922,  passim ,  and  Daniel  Mornet,  Les 
Origines  intellectuelles  de  la  révolution  Française,  1715-1787,  Paris,  1933,  pp.  168-169. 

2  All  quotations  from  Fréron  are  taken  from  his  Année  Littéraire,  Paris,  1754-1775. 
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terpreted  as  the  universal  revolt  against  the  growing  tendency  in  tragedy  to 
mitigate  the  violence  of  the  passions  and  to  portray  an  insipid  “galanterie” 
so  justly  criticized  by  Voltaire.3  Besides  encouraging  this  rather  frightening 
violence  in  the  portrayal  of  love,  Fréron  also  defended  the  theory  that  the 
theme  of  love,  if  once  introduced  into  the  play,  must  completely  dominate 
the  action  (1760,  IV,  160;  1762,  VII,  223).  It  is  in  this  connection  that 
Fréron  made  one  of  his  very  rare  criticisms  of  Crébillon  whose  Atrée  et 
Thyeste  he  attacked  for  the  unconvincing  introduction  of  the  element  of 
love  into  the  character  of  Atreus  (1762,  VII,  223).  The  dictum  that  love 
should  be  of  the  most  violent  and  horrible  kind  must  not,  however,  be 
interpreted  as  a  desire  to  abandon  the  concept  of  the  bienséances.  Fréron 
revealed  his  reluctance  to  break  completely  with  this  traditional  esthetic 
precept  and  this  shortsightedness  at  times  led  him  unjustly  to  condemn  such 
tragedies  as  Voltaire’s  Les  Scythes:  “Cet  Athamare  ne  respire  que  rapt,  que 
carnage  et  que  sang;  et  c’est  pour  un  pareil  monstre  qu’Obéide  soupire  et 
se  tue! ....  En  conséquence  Obéide  n’excite  aucune  pitié  ...  Il  n’y  a  ni 
raison,  ni  délicatesse,  ni  décence  dans  cette  passion”  (1767,  VIII,  145-167). 

In  his  never-ending  attempt  to  encourage  young  dramatists  to  widen  the 
horizon  of  tragedy,  Fréron  was  led  to  a  rather  unexpected  eulogy  of 
dramatic  subject-matter  drawn  from  anthropology  and  history.  In  this 
respect,  Fréron  was  completely  in  step  with  his  contemporaries.  The  lure  of 
exotic  lands  did  not  by-pass  this  critic  who  is  too  often  dismissed  as  a  com¬ 
plete  reactionary.  “Que  de  mœurs  encore  nous  restent  à  peindre  !  Qu’on  nous 
représente  réellement  les  Chinois  .  .  ;  qu’on  nous  fasse  voir  le  Japonnois  .  .  ; 
que  les  usages,  les  coutumes  de  chaque  nation  soient  employés  avec  adresse” 
(1760,  VII,  168-187).  The  warning,  however,  that  such  fascinating  subjects 
be  handled  with  “adresse”  was,  of  course,  a  jibe  at  Voltaire  as  well  as  a 
discreet  warning  to  fledgling  dramatists  to  resist  the  temptation  to  depict 
“des  Calmoucks,  des  Lapons,  des  Groenlandois,  des  Hottentots,  etc.,  etc., 
etc.,”  (1767,  VII,  179). 

The  dramatization  of  history  was,  in  Fréron’s  eyes,  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  teaching  the  subject  and  far  surpassed  the  questionable 
value  of  dull  historical  treatises  (1757,  VII,  242-263).  This  pedagogical 
approach  to  historical  drama  had  the  unfortunate  result  that  Fréron  found 
only  praise  for  Hénault’s  third-rate  François  II  (Ibid.)  and  for  much  of 
de  Belloy’s  Le  Siège  de  Calais  (1765,  VIII,  289-329).  The  question  whether 
poetic  license  was  permissible  in  the  dramatic  portrayal  of  well-known 
historical  figures  was  discussed  at  length  by  Fréron.  He  concluded  that  if 
an  historical  character  could  be  presented  successfully  on  the  stage  without 
alteration,  a  dramatist  erred  in  altering  the  character  to  suit  his  own 
purposes.  This  led  him  to  the  rather  painful  duty  of  expressing  his  preference 

3  Voltaire,  Œuvres  complètes  (ed.  Moland),  Paris,  1883,  II,  323. 
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for  Voltaire’s  Rome  Sauvée  over  Crébillon’s  Catilina  (1756,  II,  327-49).  In 
such  dilemmas  as  this,  Fréron’s  fundamental  honesty  is  to  be  noted. 

Fully  cognizant  of  the  growing  tendency  among  his  contemporaries  to 
replace  the  esthetic  doctrine  of  the  preceding  century  with  one  which  better 
satisfied  a  less  sophisticated  public,4 *  Fréron  supported  the  movement  to  rid 
French  tragedy  of  all  mythological  trappings.  Quite  rightly,  he  realized  that 
certain  aspects  of  Greek  and  Roman  culture  would  be  distasteful  to  the 
“enlightened”  spectator  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  only  way  success¬ 
fully  to  portray  mythological  subjects  was  to  divest  them  of  all  miraculous 
implications,  as  did  La  Touche  in  his  Iphigénie  en  Tauride.  The  latter’s 
rationalistic  treatment  of  the  story  was  necessary  “pour  éloigner  de  l’esprit 
des  spectateurs  toute  idée  de  Mythologie,  pour  mettre  plus  de  raison  et  de 
vérité  dans  le  sujet,  pour  le  rendre  plus  analogue  à  notre  façon  de  penser” 
(1758,  V,  73-107). 6 

Fréron  likewise  defended  wdth  great  eloquence  the  possibilities  of  intro¬ 
ducing  aspects  of  the  Christian  religion  on  the  stage  of  the  Comédie  Fran¬ 
çaise,  and  in  this  respect  he  foreshadows  the  romantic  school.  D’Arnaud’s 
rather  tasteless  Les  Amans  Malheureux  is  the  occasion  for  Fréron’s  most 
outspoken  views  on  this  subject  (1764,  VII,  217-262).  With  considerable 
boldness,  (and  perhaps  echoing,  however  dimly,  the  criticism  of  religious 
establishments  to  be  found  in  such  works  as  Diderot’s  La  Religieuse),  he 
proclaimed:  “Quel  inconvénient,  par  exemple,  y  auroit-il  d’introduire  sur 
notre  scène  des  Prêtres,  des  Religieux,  des  Religieuses  même  ....  C’est  là 
[i.e.  inside  the  cloister]  que  les  passions  sont  dans  la  plus  grande  force, 
parce  qu’elles  y  sont  dans  la  plus  grande  contrainte”  (Ibid.).  Where  else, 
he  implies,  could  one  better  find  love  “déchiré  de  remords,  environné 
d’horreurs,  teint  de  sang,  suivi  des  furies?” 

The  fifth  possible  source  for  dramatic  subject-matter  was  the  dramatist’s 
imagination.  In  general,  subjects  not  drawn  from  political  or  religious 
history  met  with  Fréron’s  disapproval,  primarily  because  the  technical 
difficulties  involved  in  maintaining  vraisemblance  were  usually  beyond  the 
writer’s  power  to  solve.  He  therefore  counseled  writers  to  rely  on  history  for 
their  plots.  He  defended  this  attitude  by  quoting  the  following  statement 
by  the  anonymous  translator  of  Klopstock’s  La  Mort  d’Adam :  .  .  Si,  dans 
un  sujet  fabuleux  ou  imaginé,  on  ne  doit  rien  employer  que  de  vraisemblable, 
pourquoi  ne  préfère-t-on  pas  l’Histoire,  puisqu’il  n’y  a  point  de  fait  vrai¬ 
semblable  dont  elle  ne  fournisse  des  exemples”  (cited,  1762,  III,  267). 

4  See  my  article  “Fréron  and  the  drame  bourgeois ”  in  French  Review,  XXXI  (Oc¬ 

tober  1957),  35-40. 

6  See  also  his  defense  of  Chateaubrun’s  treatment  of  the  story  of  Philoctetes, 
(1755,  V,  73-99)  as  well  as  his  condemnation  of  Lemierre’s  Idoménée  (1764,  III,  53-69) 
and  Hypermnestre  (1759,  VII,  145-188). 
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Concerning  the  delineation  of  character,  Fréron  had  very  little  to  add  to 
the  then  accepted  views  and  in  this  category  he  generally  revealed  a  re¬ 
luctance  to  break  with  tradition.  His  attitude  stems  ultimately  from  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Aristotle,  Corneille,  and  Rapin.  This  con¬ 
servatism  led  him,  for  instance,  to  reject  the  half-hearted  attempt  by 
Voltaire  to  compose  a  tragedy  whose  hero  was  devoid  of  any  single,  all- 
devouring  passion:  Socrate.  Fréron’s  weak  attack  against  Voltaire’s  stand 
was  couched  in  meaningless  platitudes.  Saying  that  dramatic  art  was  in¬ 
tended  from  the  very  beginning  to  paint  passions,  he  continued:  “C’est 
aller  contre  son  objet  que  de  substituer  à  ces  ressorts  indispensables  des 
vertus  tranquilles,  de  froides  maximes,  une  Philosophie  apathique”  (1759, 
V,  123-127).  Voltaire’s  argument  that  such  a  hero  would  produce  admira¬ 
tion  in  the  spectator  was  ridiculed  by  Fréron.  Admiration,  in  any  case,  as  a 
dramatic  ressort  produces  boredom  and  nothing  else.  This  attitude  of 
Fréron’s  is  not  to  be  construed  as  merely  another  attack  against  Voltaire. 
The  same  idea  had  been  expressed  by  Fréron  the  year  previously  in  his 
review  of  Piron’s  Callisthène  (1758,  IV,  148)  and  would  be  expressed  more 
than  once  in  later  years  (see  1760,  II,  45). 

The  only  real  inconsistency  I  find  in  Fréron’s  views  on  character  delinea¬ 
tion  was  in  connection  with  Crébillon’s  A  tree  et  Thyeste.  To  my  mind  his 
loyal  defense  of  Crébillon  against  the  outcries  of  the  Voltaire  clique6  was 
founded  more  on  his  sincere  admiration  for  Crébillon’s  positive  contribu¬ 
tions  to  French  tragedy,  than  on  any  petty  desire  to  oppose  Voltaire  on  all 
issues.  Fréron  was,  therefore,  hard  pressed  when  he  had  to  explain  the 
success  of  the  characterization  of  Atreus,  for  he  fully  realized  that  this 
portrayal  completely  nullified  Aristotle’s  edict:  “Il  faut  se  garder  de  prendre 
pour  sujet  de  Tragédie  un  très-honnête  ou  un  très-méchant  homme”  (1769, 
VIII,  159).  His  quite  unsatisfactory  explanation  “[la  vengeance]  d’Atrée 
dans  Crébillon  n’est  supportable  et  attachante  que  par  l’importance  des 
Personnages,  par  la  dignité  des  noms,  et  par  cet  appareil  de  majesté  dont 
Melpomène  sçait  couvrir  les  grands  crimes”  (1774,  IV,  262),  while  revealing 
a  lack  of  psychological  insight,  yet  falls  no  lower  than  the  explanations 
offered  by  other  contemporary  defenders  of  Crébillon. 

As  regards  the  architectonics  of  a  tragedy,  Fréron  propounded  some 
highly  unorthodox  ideas  for  a  “conservative.”  While  in  general  giving  lip 
service  to  the  traditional  concepts  of  the  unities,  the  simplicity  of  the 
diamatic  line,  the  harmony  of  the  parts,  or  of  peripeteia,  he  on  many 
occasions  made  statements  which  suggest  a  real,  if  not  wholly  articulated, 
dissatisfaction  with  these  concepts,  and  the  desire  to  encourage  bolder 

6  See  especially  La  Harpe,  Cours  de  littérature,  Paris,  1840,  II,  398  et  seq. 
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attempts  in  experimentation.  Such  an  attitude  is  to  be  seen,  for  example, 
in  his  defense  of  Corneille’s  Hêraclius: 

Produire  de  grands  effets  avec  une  machine  simple  est  assurément  le  comble 
d’art;  mais  pour  faire  agir  en  même-temps  une  multitude  de  ressorts  différens 
gui  ne  se  gênent  point  les  uns  les  autres,  pour  les  faire  aller  tous  au  même  but, 
pour  se  reconnoitre  soi-même  au  milieu  de  ce  labyrinthe,  et  pour  exciter  un 
puissant  intérêt  de  curiosité:  il  faut  en  convenir,  Monsieur,  il  n’y  a  peut-être 
jamais  eu  que  le  génie  de  Corneille  qui  ait  été  capable  de  pareils  efforts  (1773, 
I,  25-26). 


Similarly,  Fréron  agreed  with  Diderot7  that  there  was  a  definite  “incon¬ 
vénient  attaché  à  l’unité  de  lieu”  (1761,  IV,  290-296),  an  attitude  which 
echoed  an  earlier  statement  that  “nous  ne  sommes  pas  blessés  de  voir 
l’austérité  de  cette  règle  adoucie”  (1759,  I,  107).  He  was  wise  enough, 
however,  to  advise  overly  zealous  dramatists  not  to  “[ramener]  sur  notre 
Théâtre  les  jours  barbares  des  Hardis  et  des  Jodelles”  (Ibid.).  The  validity 
of  the  rule  governing  the  unity  of  time  was  likewise  questioned  gently  by 
Fréron.  On  one  occasion  (1771,  VII,  6-7)  he  spoke  of  it  as  a  “contrainte 
puérile”  and  his  enthusiasm  led  him  to  the  startling  request  that,  in  the 
name  of  vraisemblance,  French  dramatists  should  draw  lessons  from  the 
Spanish  use  of  jornadas! 

One  finds  the  same  restlessness  on  Fréron’s  part  as  regards  peripeteia. 
For  some  reason  he  never  used  the  term  “ péripétie ”  in  his  dramatic  criticism 
but  preferred  to  speak  of  such  events  as  “coups  de  théâtre.”  His  conclusions 
on  this  subject  once  again  reveal  his  willingness  to  concur  if  necessary  with 
critics  who  are  traditionally  depicted  as  his  opponents.  In  his  review  of 
Diderot’s  Premier  Entretien  mentioned  above,  he  agreed  with  the  latter’s 
definition  of  a  “coup  de  théâtre”  and  added:  “Si  dans  une  pièce  il  n’y 
avoit  aucun  coup  de  théâtre,  aucun  incident,  aucun  changement  d’état, 
ce  ne  seroit  plus  une  pièce,  mais  un  dialogue  froid,  un  développement 
monotone  des  mêmes  sentimens”  ( loc .  cit.).  This  attitude  would  partly 
explain  Fréron’s  defense  of  Crébillon.  In  all  fairness,  however,  one  must 
point  out  that  Fréron  did  not  condone  the  growing  use  of  romanesque 
devices,  particularly  the  unskillful  use  of  recognition,  and  on  this  score  he 
did  not  fail  to  criticize  Crébillon  (1762,  IV,  12). 

In  conclusion,  Fréron,  while  deploring  the  growing  tendency  to  use  the 
theater  as  a  means  for  advancing  the  cause  of  the  philosophe  group  thus 
destroying  the  “dramatic”  quality  of  drama  (“Il  faut  faire  saillir  les 
mœurs  bien  moins  par  les  paroles  que  par  les  actions”  (1754,  I,  126)),  yet 

7  Diderot,  Œuvres  complètes  (ed.  Assézat),  Paris,  1875-77,  VII,  88. 
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adhered  ostensibly  to  the  moralizing  utile  dulci  interpretation  of  dramatic 
art.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note  that  here  too  Fréron  showed  sur¬ 
prising  courage  in  his  views  concerning  the  various  means  by  which  a  moral 
lesson  might  be  taught.  It  is  in  this  connection  that  his  defense  of  Crébillon 
is  most  significant  for  he  pointed  out  on  one  occasion  (1760,  VII,  177)  that 
the  latter’s  break  with  tradition  by  portraying  vice  victorious  over  virtue 
in  A  tree  et  Thy  este  proved  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  follow  slavishly  the 
percepts  of  the  seventeenth-century  moralists. 

Rice  Institute 


The  Neurotic  Love  of  Frédéric  Moreau1 


by  Ben  F.  Stolt\jus 

T 

JL  HE  STORY  OF  Frédéric  Moreau  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  events 
and  circumstances  which,  with  cyclical  banality,  grind  his  life  into  a  mean¬ 
ingless  void.  It  is  the  story  of  a  man  whose  neurotic  love  for  a  woman  de¬ 
termines  the  pattern  of  his  whole  existence.  It  is,  as  Thierry  Maulnier  says  : 
“l’applatissement  progressif  d’une  âme  par  la  vie  ...  un  roman  du  vide, 
de  l’échec,  du  néant  de  l’existence.”2  Moreau’s  mental  decomposition  (not 
to  mention  the  lives  of  the  other  characters)  begins  with  Flaubert’s  sig¬ 
nificant  statement:  “C’était  le  premier  de  ses  rêves  qui  s’écroulait”  (p.  15), 
and  progresses  relentlessly  for  four  hundred  pages  until  he  confronts 
Moreau  with  the  old  age  of  Mme.  Arnoux  (the  final  disenchantment).  If 
the  novel  seems  to  lack  a  unity  of  plot,  it  does,  on  the  other  hand,  have  an 
interior  unity,  that  of  human  motivation,  which  is  the  struggle  of  a  neurotic 
personality  to  solve  an  impossible  problem.  Deslauriers,  Moreau’s  friend, 
attributes  his  failure  in  life  to  trop  de  sentiment  (p.  426).  “Vous  êtes  mon 
occupation  exclusive,  ...  le  but,  le  centre  de  mon  existence”  (p.  271). 
These  are  the  words  of  Moreau  to  Mme.  Arnoux.  She  is,  indeed,  the  center 
of  his  life,  and  he  is  helplessly  caught  in  a  blind,  self-destructive  effort:  “si 
jamais  je  la  trouve,  elle  me  repoussera.  Je  suis  la  race  des  déshérités” 
(p.  16).  This  is  the  essential  tragedy  of  the  novel.  Moreau  feels  that  he 
will  be  rejected,  yet  in  spite  of  himself,  he  acts  and  chooses  only  through 
the  vision  of  an  obsessive  love.  As  though  in  a  classical  tragedy,  he  acts 
out  his  premonitions  and  affirms  the  weakness  of  his  character.  His  char¬ 
acter  is  his  fate  and  the  tragedy  is  within  himself.  In  fact,  lost  hopes 
and  ambitions  fitter  the  pages  of  the  book.  And  a  lack  of  identity  as  a 
person  is  perhaps  his  most  significant  personality  trait.  If  in  the  exist¬ 
entialist  sense  we  define  ourselves  by  choice  and  action,  Moreau  lives  in  the 
empty  world  of  his  undefined  self.  An  inner  conflict  breeds  his  irresistible 
attachment  to  Mme.  Arnoux.  It  is  not  enough  however  to  say  that  he 
acts  through  too  much  sentiment.  Perhaps  we  can  shed  some  light  on  his 
problem  by  searching  for  the  answers  to  the  three  following  questions. 
(1)  Why  was  his  love  for  Mme.  Arnoux  so  dominant  as  to  exclude  practical 
contact  with  reality?  (2)  Why,  when  the  occasion  did  present  itself,  was 

1  Gustave  Flaubert,  L’Education  Sentimentale  (Paris:  Garnier  Frères,  1954).  All 
references  to  that  edition  appear  in  the  body  of  the  text. 

!  Lecture  given  at  Middlebury  College  during  the  summer  of  1953. 
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he  incapable  of  fulfilling  his  major  desire,  that  of  possessing  her?  (3)  Why 
was  he  blindly  obedient  to  her  wishes? 

Flaubert  hints  at  an  answer  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the 
book.  In  the  beginning,  Moreau  has  just  seen  Marie  Arnoux  on  the  boat 
and  he  is  walking  on  the  road,  alone.  “Il  cria  très  haut  ‘Marie!’  Sa  voix  se 
perdit  dans  l’air.  Une  large  couleur  de  pourpre  enflammait  le  ciel  à  l’occi¬ 
dent.  .  .  .  Un  chien  se  mit  à  aboyer  dans  une  ferme,  au  loin.  Il  frissonna,  pris 
d’une  inquiétude  sans  cause”  (p.  9).  Leaving  aside  the  romantic  element 
of  the  dog  barking,  let  us  visualize  Moreau  calling  “Marie!”  at  the  top  of 
his  voice.  He  has  seen  her  only  once,  yet  she  is  “le  point  lumineux  où 
l’ensemble  des  choses  convergeait”  (p.  9).  It  is  not  enough  merely  to  say 
that  this  was  “love  at  first  sight.”  This  seems  to  have  for  him  a  profound 
emotional  significance.  The  name  “Marie,”  the  flaming  sky,  his  anxiety, 
all  are  premonitions,  the  prelude  to  the  drama  of  his  life,  which,  as  we 
read  on,  unfolds  with  relentless  determinism.  What  is  this  “inquiétude”? 
Just  prior  to  the  cry  of  longing,  or  suffering,  or  anxiety,  or  perhaps  all 
three,  Moreau  had  been  riding  “bercé  par  le  mouvement  de  la  voiture,  les 
paupières  à  demi  closes,  le  regard  dans  les  nuages,  il  s’abandonnait  à  une 
joie  rêveuse  et  infinie”  (p.  9).  He  is  daydreaming  and  free-associating  and 
perhaps  bringing  to  consciousness  repressed  material  from  his  subconscious. 
His  compulsion  to  cry  out  seems  to  indicate  this.  The  resultant  anxiety  tells 
us  that  perhaps  all  is  not  well,  that,  as  Carl  Jung  says,  repressed  desires 
fester  in  our  flesh  (. Modern  Man  in  Search  of  a  Soul),  that  they  affect  our 
behavior  in  unpredictable  ways,  with  a  notorious  disregard  for  will-power 
(this  being  Moreau’s  weakness).  What  is  the  nature  of  these  repressed 
desires?  Freudians  speak  of  the  child’s  sexual  attachment  to  the  mother, 
his  rivalry  with  the  father  for  the  mother’s  affections,  and  the  repression 
of  guilt  because  of  the  incest  taboo.  Flaubert  suggests  an  analogous 
reason  for  Moreau’s  behavior.  Mme.  Arnoux  has  come  to  see  him  for  the 
last  time  and  he  suspects  that  she  has  decided  to  offer  herself  to  him.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  his  desire,  “il  sentait  quelque  chose  d’inexprimable,  une  répul¬ 
sion,  et  comme  l’effroi  d’un  inceste”  (p.  423).  Significant  also  is  the  fact 
that  whenever  we  meet  Mme.  Arnoux  she  is  with  her  children.  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  her  house,  her  room,  her  garden,  her  visits,  always  include  their 
presence.  Henry  James  objects  to  her  as  a  character  on  the  grounds  that 
she  does  not  really  live.  But  is  that  really  so?  Are  we  not  seeing  her  ex¬ 
clusively  through  Moreau’s  love-sick  eyes?  And  we  see  her  therefore  as  an 
obsession,  a  mother  image,  a  symbol  of  purity,  honor,  virtue,  and  devotion 
to  family.  Moreau  cannot  bring  himself  to  violate  this  ideal  though  the 
occasion  presents  itself  many  times  (the  dramatic  episode  of  the  sick  child 
with  the  membranous  croup  being  only  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
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and  Moreau,  by  renting  a  room  in  a  cheap  hotel,  only  temporarily  degrades 
this  “purity”). 

Moreau’s  weakness  of  character  is  but  an  elaboration  of  this  central 
theme,  his  obsessive  love  for  Mme.  Arnoux.  His  weakness,  however,  is 
essentially  a  manifestation  of  his  divided  self.  He  lives  in  her  shadow.  Her 
choices  are  his  choices,  her  whims  are  his  laws,  her  troubles  are  his  cue  for 
resolute  action.  She  was  for  him  “une  manière  générale  de  sentir”  (p.  68). 
His  altruism  stems  merely  from  his  incapacity  to  live  without  seeing  her. 
He  decides  to  get  a  Conseil  d'Etat  job  because  Mme.  Arnoux  thinks  it 
would  be  good  for  him.  He  neglects  an  important  business  rendezvous 
with  M.  Dambreuse  in  order  to  go  to  the  country  to  see  her.  He  sleeps  with 
Rosanette  to  avenge  his  hurt  pride:  “ça  me  vengera!”  (p.  201).  He  defends 
Mme.  Arnoux’s  reputation  in  a  duel,  and  he  was  finally  “plein  de  désirs 
contradictoires  et  ne  sachant  même  plus  ce  qu’il  voulait,  .  .  .”  (p.  207). 

We  might  ask  if  this  is  the  behavior  of  a  well-adjusted  personality.  A 
psychologist  would  in  all  probability  say  no.  Moreau’s  actions  are  com¬ 
pulsive,  and  in  the  long  run  self-destructive.  He  is  not  choosing  for  himself, 
but  for  his  shadow,  represented  by  his  neurotic  love  for  Mme.  Arnoux.  His 
choices,  therefore,  are  negative  and  self-damaging;  they  do  not  resolve  the 
conflict,  they  merely  perpetuate  it  and  thus  increase  his  sense  of  futility. 
The  tragic  aspect  of  Moreau’s  life  is  that  he  tries  alternate  solutions  only 
to  fail  miserably.  Flaubert  offers  him  all  possible  choices.  The  physical  love 
of  Rosanette,  the  social  position  of  Mme.  Dambreuse,  the  complete  love 
of  Louise  Roque.  Ultimately  he  rejects  all  of  them.  Yet  Mme.  Arnoux  is 
unattainable  and  he  knows  it.  That  is  why  Moreau  feels  the  ennui,  the 
“néant  de  son  existence,”  as  Maulnier  calls  it.  He  has  arrived  at  an  im¬ 
passe.  With  Mme.  Arnoux  gone  “il  éprouvait  une  tristesse  démesurée,  une 
envie  de  mourir”  (p.  207).  This  is  the  reason  for  his  inevitable  return  to 
her.  He  needs  her  as  a  child  needs  its  mother  and  he  also  needs  the  love 
she  can  offer  him  as  a  man.  Yet  caught  in  the  ambivalence  of  his  attitudes 
he  is  unable  to  reconcile  his  vision  of  her  as  a  mother  image  and  as  a  po¬ 
tential  mistress.  Caught  in  the  web  of  his  own  neurotic  personality  he 
functions  in  an  undifferentiated  world  in  which  the  facts  of  external 
“reality”  cede  to  the  force  of  his  inner  compulsions.  We  are  confronted 
therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  with  a  total  nihilism.  Moreau  rejects  all 
that  he  ever  wanted,  and  Mme.  Arnoux,  in  a  symbolic  gesture,  cuts  her 
hair  and  leaves  the  faded  strands  of  her  sex  on  his  bed.  This  moment  in  his 
life,  which  was  to  have  been  the  most  sublime,  is  empty,  meaningless,  and 
her  gesture,  like  a  Joycian  epiphany,  casts  sudden  insight  into  the  useless 
cycle  of  Moreau’s  existence. 

University  of  Wisconsin 


Sainte-Beuve  Marginalia:  Four  Unpublished 
Letters 

by  Ruth  Aiulhauser 

M 

-L- ▼  JLOST  FRENCHMEN  RESPECT  and  admire  the  work  of  their 
great  nineteenth  century  critic,  but  few  Frenchmen  feel  any  warm  personal 
reaction  to  the  man  who,  working  uninterruptedly  for  over  forty  years, 
produced  that  solid,  perceptive,  and  by  now,  classic  corpus  of  literary  cere¬ 
bration.  Intensely  interested  as  a  critic  in  personal  incidents  revelatory  of 
a  writer’s  motivation,  Sainte-Beuve  himself  was  known  to  his  contempo¬ 
raries  almost  solely  by  his  family  name — even  his  mother  called  him 
Sainte-Beuve — and  his  only  nickname,  ‘  Tonde  Beuve,”  was  one  given 
late  in  life  by  the  younger  writers  partly  in  derision,  partly  through 
affectionate  admiration.  His  well-known  passion  for  Adèle  Hugo,  which 
might  have  gained  a  picturesque  sympathy  for  him  like  so  many  others  of 
the  Romantic  period,  has  boomeranged  to  his  discredit  in  the  popular  mind 
which  seldom  grants  its  favor  out  of  simple  humanity.  Even  his  creative 
works  in  a  personal  vein,  Joseph  Delorme  and  Volupté,  have  obscured  an 
essential  part  of  his  personality  in  their  very  characteristically  Romantic 
melancholy.  Although  translucently  autobiographical  in  part,  they  are 
even  more  productions  of  a  literary  era  of  sorrow  and  frustration.  His 
caustic  criticism,  frequently  even  “intestine”  as  he  himself  characterized 
it,  evidences  only  too  clearly  his  ability  to  defend  himself  and  hence  pre¬ 
cludes  any  warm  personal  reaction  from  his  reader. 

Sainte-Beuve  was  not  a  simple  person  to  be  understood  through  any 
one  book  or  article.  His  own  method  of  personal  anecdote,  letters,  the 
marginalia  of  literature,  form  a  vital  complement  to  the  understanding  of 
this  essentially  shy  and  very  human  person.  A  wit  and  brilliant  conversa¬ 
tionalist,  Sainte-Beuve  was  also  a  kind,  generous,  loyal  friend,  forthright 
in  his  intellectual  honesty.  He  could  be  gay  as  well  as  sad.  It  seems  fitting, 
therefore,  to  present  to  the  public  some  hitherto  unpublished  letters 
which  exemplify  his  various  moods  and  his  posture  with  friends.  Three  of 
these  letters  belong  to  a  private  collection  in  Paris  and  are  published  with 
the  very  gracious  permission  of  their  owner  who  prefers  to  remain  anony¬ 
mous.  The  fourth  belongs  to  the  Houghton  Autograph  File  of  the  Harvard 
Library.  The  letters  range  in  date  from  1837  to  1865,  thus  covering  most 
of  the  critic’s  mature  life;  their  inspiration  is  equally  miscellaneous,  but 
from  each  one  there  emerges  a  distinct  impression  of  the  writer,  different 
but  recognizable  as  that  of  the  critic  of  the  Causeries. 
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Gay,  charming,  even  jovial  in  tone  is  the  letter  to  Jeanne  de  Tourbay, 
protégée  and  friend  of  the  critic’s  later  years.  She  had  made,  practically 
over  night,  and  sent  to  him  a  dressing-gown  to  celebrate  his  nomination  as 
senator  on  April  28,  1865.  He  thanked  her  in  the  following  fashion: 


Ce  5  mai  [1865] 


Chere  &  aimable  amie, 

Mais  ceci  passe  tout!  Me  voilà  gâté  [sic],  dorloté,  habillé,  que  sais-je?  Et  j’ai  le 
front  de  me  laisser  faire.  Je  suis,  dans  ce  deshabillé  galant,  non  point  en  toga, 
Madame;  votre  érudition  est  en  défaut,  mais  tout  simplement  en  Monsignor 
et  en  archevêque.  Voilà  de  vos  coups  de  baguette  et  de  vos  transformations 
magiques,  ô  enchanteresse! — Je  passerai  plus  d’une  fois  devant  ma  glace,  y 
donnant  un  coup  d’œil  &  une  œillade,  comme  fesait  [sic]  le  galant  archevêque 
de  Besancon  le  Cal.  de  Rohan  avant  de  monter  à  l’autel. — Vous  ne  me  dites 
rien  au  milieu  de  tout  cela  de  votre  fièvre:  est-elle  bien  passée?  J’irai  m’en 


assurer. 


Je  vous  baise  tendrement  les  mains. 
Ste  Beuve1 


Less  informal  but  no  less  characteristic  of  the  critic  is  the  note  to  Miss 
Lyster  who  was  evidently  an  English  friend  of  Alfred  de  Vigny.2  The  note 
is  indicative  of  Sainte-Beuve’s  serious  regard  for  Vigny’s  request  since  the 
critic  had  complained  bitterly  about  not  having  enough  tickets  to  his  recep¬ 
tion  into  the  French  Academy  for  his  minimum  professional  requirements3 
and  yet  he  assured  one  to  Vigny’s  friend. 


[. February  1845] 


Madame, 

Jen’ ai  pas  oublié  un  seul  instant  le  désir  que  M.  de  Vigny  avait  bien  voulu 
m’exprimer.  Nous  sommes  dans  une  telle  disette  que  je  n’ai  pu,  en  voyant  hier 
des  personnes  et  des  amis,  mettre  de  côté  qu’un  billet  de  centre:  au  moins  s’il 
peut  vous  permettre  d’assister  à  cette  séance  j’en  serais  très  flatté. — V euillez 
agréer  l’expression  de  mes  hommages  respectueux. 

Ste  Beuve 


A  third  letter  shows  Sainte-Beuve  in  a  more  serious  mood  tactful  but 

1  Jean  Bonnerot  has  quoted  generously  from  this  letter  in  his  article,  Sainte- 
Beuve  and  Jeanne  de  Tourbay”  in  the  Mercure  de  France,  CCCXXVII,  p.  65. 

2  All  attempts  at  an  exact  identification  have  been  in  vain.  Geneological  records 
note  at  least  four  possible  unmarried  Lysters  alive  in  1842.  The  most  possible  seems 

to  be  a  Georgiana  Lyster  of  Rowton  Castle.  , 

3  See  Jean  Bonnerot,  Correspondance  générale  de  Sainte-Beuve,  Paris,  Stock  1935-, 

VI,  62,  63  &  70. 
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intellectually  honest  in  discouraging  the  efforts  for  publication  of  an  aspiring 
confessional  writer.  This  letter  has  particular  interest  in  that  Sainte-Beuve’s 
comments  about  George  Sand  are  in  the  category  of  marginalia  to  his 
formal  pronouncements  in  the  Causeries,  the  Premiers  Lundis  and  the 
Portraits  contemporains .4  The  recipient  of  this  letter,  Maurice  Mayer,  was 
teaching  in  1837  at  the  Collège  de  Tarbes  but  was  to  replace  Sainte-Beuve 
himself  at  the  College  de  France  in  1855  when  Sainte-Beuve  was  forced  to 
interrupt  his  teaching  after  three  lectures.  The  letter  reads: 


2  juin  1837 


Mon  cher  Monsieur  Mayer,  J’ai  été  heureux  de  recevoir  de  vos  nouvelles  et 
d  apprendre  votre  parfait  bonheur.  Je  regrettais  de  ne  pas  vous  avoir  vu  assez 
longtemps  lors  de  votre  dernier  passage  à  Paris.  M.  Aubry  que  j'ai  trop  rare¬ 
ment  rencontré  n'avait  pu  que  de  loin  en  loin  me  parler  de  vous.  J'ai  reçu, 
quelques  jours  après  votre  lettre,  celles  dont  vous  me  parlez  écrites  par  la 
personne  distinguée  qui  est  de  vos  parentes.  Elles  m'ont  plu  infiniment  et 
m  ont  attesté  toutes  les  qualités  que  vous  me  dites ;  elles  m' auraient  plu  davantage 
encore  si  j’avais  su  dans  quelles  circonstances  plus  particulières  elles  avaient 
été  écrites.  L'inconvénient  en  effet  de  ces  lettres  pour  le  public,  et  quand  elles 
ne  sont  pas  faites  directement  pour  lui  est  de  ne  pas  éclaircir  assez  la  situation 
et  d’être  pleines  d’allusions  à  des  circonstances  qu’il  faut  suppléer.  C'est  en  ce 
sens  que  je  n'en  conçois  guère  la  publication  possible,  an  moins  dans  les  revues 
dont  vous  me  parlez  et  où  je  ne  suis  libre  d’ailleurs  que  de  recommander  sans 
agir  à  mon  gré.  A  mon  sens,  le  genre  des  lettres  que  Mme  Sand  a  remis  en 
vogue,  n'est  pas  un  genre  à  imiter ;  il  n’y  a  dans  cette  espèce  de  littérature 
aucune  composition,  aucune  suite,  et  ce  laisser-aller  n’en  [sic]  a  réellement  du 
prix  que  quand  il  exprime  et  embellit  des  relations  réelles,  intimes,  auxquelles 
la  mort  des  per  sonnes  célèbres  vient  ôter  le  voile.  Mme  Sand,  graced  son  extrême 
célébrité  et  à  son  peu  de  mystère,  s’est  mise  à  écrire  en  lettres  pour  tout  le 
monde  le  detail  amplifié  et  exagéré  de  ses  sentimens,  de  ses  amitiés,  de  ses 
voyages,  de  ses  divagations  et  de  ses  enfantillages  même,  et  la  curiosité  qui 
s  attachait  à  la  personne  de  l’auteur,  jointe  à  l’admirable  talent  qui  parfois 
relevait  le  fond,  a  tout  fait  passer.  Mais  cela  n’est  permis  qu’à  elle  et  encore  ne 
ui  est  permis  que  parcequ’on  est  d’une  complaisance  et  d’une  obséquiosité  sans 
reserve  pour  les  talens  à  la  mode.  Ce  que  je  vous  dis  là  n’est  pas  tellement  mon 
opinion  particulière,  que  l’objection  ne  m’eût  été  faite  à  coup  sûr  si  j’avais  offert 
les  lettres  en  question  au  directeur  des  revues.  En  un  mot,  je  ne  crois  pas  qu’on 
puisse  débuter  en  littérature  par  faire  imprimer  des  lettres.  Voilà  ma  conclu¬ 
sion,  mon  cher  monsieur  Mayer,  que  je  voudrais  rendre  moins  négative  pour 
une  aussi  intéressante  tentative  de  la  part  de  la  personne  distinguée  qui  vous 


170-184  &°4H  424°cemp0minj  ^  V°J?^  47(H306  (3  articles) ;  Premiers  Lundis,  II 
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touche.  Vous  êtes  assez  bon  pour  me  demander  ce  que  je  fais:  eh!  mille  choses 
et  pas  grand’chose.  Mais  à  coup  sûr  je  ne  suis  pas  aussi  heureux  que  vous 
l’êtes.  Soyez-le  longtemps  au  sein  de  vos  études  anciennes,  et  de  cette  vie  simple 
qui  nourrit  tous  les  sentimens  croyans  et  honnêtes.  Je  vais  quitter  Paris  pour 
une  assez  longue  absence  du  côté  de  la  Suisse,  et  il  y  a  beaucoup  d’incertitude 
dans  mes  projets. 

Mille  amitiés,  et  mille  respects,  s’il  vous  plaît,  auprès  de  vous. 

Ste  Beuve 

The  last  letter  in  this  group  is  a  note  to  Ernest  Feydeau  the  night  before 
the  publication  of  “Lettre  ....  sur  la  morale  et  l’art.”5  Sainte-Beuve’s 
continued  praise  and  defense  of  Feydeau  puzzle  us  somewhat  today,  for 
despite  various  reprints  and  some  re-evaluation  by  critics  of  our  century6 
his  novel  Fanny  has  never  seriously  rivaled  Madame  Bovary  either  as  a 
work  of  art  or  as  a  literary  milestone.  Furthermore,  it  is  curious  that  Sainte- 
Beuve  made  this  quarrel  his  own  when  he  did  not  speak  out  publicly  for 
either  Baudelaire  or  Flaubert  when  they  were  attacked  on  much  the  same 
grounds.  Any  explanation  remains  in  the  realm  of  psychological  hypothesis 
and  hence  both  personal  and  tenuous.  The  facts  are  briefly:  Sainte-Beuve 
had  commended  Fanny  just  after  it  had  appeared,  in  1858,  whereupon 
both  Feydeau  and  Sainte-Beuve  were  viciously  attacked  by  Babou  in  La 
Revue  Française.  Sainte-Beuve  did  not  answer  the  attack  at  the  time,  nor 
did  he  comment  on  Feydeau’s  next  book,  Daniel,  but  at  the  publication  of 
Catherine  d’Overmeire,  he  decided  to  clear  up  the  whole  situation.  He  did  this 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  M.  Turgan,  the  director  of  the  Moniteur — an  article 
now  better  known  as  “Lettre  ....  sur  la  morale  et  l’art.”  The  article  is 
clear,  to  the  point;  he  was  not  only  defending  Feydeau  but  himself  as  well. 
The  brief  note  to  Feydeau,  then,  serves  as  a  personal  footnote  to  the  1860 
article.  Sainte-Beuve  was  also  very  right  in  his  note  to  Feydeau  about  the 
“cris  de  paon”  which  followed  immediately  upon  the  article.7  This  phrase 
incidentally  is  a  direct  reference  to  Feydeau’s  own  defense  of  his  art  in 
Catherine  d’Overmeire.8 


[19  February  1860] 

Mon  Cher  ami, 

J’ai  écrit  cette  lettre  au  pied  levé  et  en  laissant  trotter  la  plume:  je  crois  que 
6  Causeries  du  lundi,  XV,  345-355. 

«  See  Fernand  Vanderem,  “Les  Lettres  et  la  Vie,”  Revue  de  France,  15  déc.  1923, 
pp.  808-811;  see  also  Jacques  Crépet,  “A  Propos  de  Fanny— Baudelaire  et  Feydeau”, 

Bulletin  du  Bibliophile  (1938),  pp.  198-209. 

^  See  Jean  Bonnerot,  Bibliographie  de  l’Œuvre  de  Sainte-Beuve,  Paris,  Giraud- 

Badin,  1937-52  (3  vols.),  III,  p.  251. 

«  See  Ernest  Feydeau,  Catherine  d’Overmeire,  Paris,  Calmann  Levy,  1888,  p.  323. 
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cela  passe  demain:  c’était  au  moins  décidé  toute  à  l’heure  quand  j’ai  quitté  le 
Journal. — Je  vous  demande  excuse  à  l’avance  pour  ces  jugements  cahotés  et 
informes:  mais  vous  tiendrez  compte  du  lieu,  du  moment,  des  entraves, — des  cris 
de  paon  qu’ils  pousseront  même  pour  si  peu  et  pour  si  mal.  Enfin  vous  verrez 
ma  bonne  intention;  c’est  assez. 

— J e  m’y  défends  moi-même  tout  autant  que  vous. 

Adieu — J  e  n’y  serai  pas  ce  soir  de  demain,  lundi  gras — 

Ste  Beuve 

Ce  dimanche  soir. 

The  caustic,  red-headed  critic  was  neither  a  colossus  of  self-pity  nor  a 
dehumanized  intellectual.  Complex  and  subtle  in  his  mind,  he  was  diverse 
in  his  personality,  attractive,  warm,  relaxed  with  those  in  whom  he  found  a 
common  bond  on  which  to  build  a  friendship. 

Western  Reserve  University 


Un  Argument  des  "Pensées  philoso¬ 
phiques”:  Scolastique  et  siècle  des  lumières 

par  Andrée  M.  F.  Kail 

Q 

NOUS  RELISONS  LES  Pensées  philosophiques,1  nous  y  trou¬ 
verons  ce  paragraphe:  “Une  seule  démonstration  me  frappe  plus  que  cin¬ 
quante  faits.  Grâce  à  l’extrême  confiance  que  j’ai  en  ma  raison,  ma  foi  n’est 
pas  à  la  merci  du  premier  saltimbanque.  Pontife  de  Mahomet,  redresse  des 
boiteux;  fais  parler  des  muets,  .  .  .  ressuscite  des  morts,  ...  ma  foi  n’en 
sera  pas  ébranlée.  Veux-tu  que  je  devienne  ton  prosélyte?  Laisse  tous  ces 
prestiges,  et  raisonnons.  Je  suis  plus  sûr  de  mon  jugement  que  de  mes 
yeux.”  Et  il  termine  par  une  formule  ramassée  et  vigoureuse:  “Pourquoi 
me  harceler  par  des  prodiges,  quand  tu  n’as  besoin  pour  me  terrasser,  que 
d’un  sillogisme?” 

C’est  cet  argument  particulier  à  Diderot  que  nous  voulons  isoler.  Nous 
ne  comptons  pas,  en  effet,  étudier  les  divers  arguments  que  Diderot  a 
jetés  dans  la  lutte  philosophique  contre  l’Eglise  parce  que  la  plupart  lui 
sont  communs  avec  d’autres  philosophes,  en  particulier  Voltaire. 

Nous  voulons,  au  contraire,  insister  sur  l’un  des  aspects  de  l’originalité 
de  Diderot  parmi  les  autres  grands  noms  de  son  siècle,  et  montrer  grâce  à 
ce  point  particulier,  la  complexité  réelle  du  débat  philosophique  de  l’époque. 

Qu’est-ce  que  cet  argument,  sinon  l’application  à  la  religion  des  règles  du 
Discours  de  la  méthode?,  en  particulier  de  la  première,  et  je  cite:  “.  .  .  Ne 
recevoir  jamais  quelque  chose  pour  vrai  que  je  ne  la  connusse  évidemment 
être  telle,  et  [de]  ne  comprendre  rien  de  plus  en  mes  jugements  que  ce  qui 
se  présenterait  si  clairement ...  à  mon  esprit  que  je  n’eusse  aucune  oc¬ 
casion  de  le  mettre  en  doute.”2  Que  cette  certitude  finale  se  trouve  dans  la 
vérité  démontrée  mathématiquement,  dans  la  conclusion  d’un  sillogisme 
rigoureux,  Descartes  ne  nous  permet  pas  d’en  douter.  Il  ajoute:  “Ces 
longues  chaînes  de  raisons  toutes  simples  et  faciles,  dont  les  géomètres  ont 
coutume  de  se  servir  pour  parvenir  à  leurs  plus  difficiles  démonstrations, 
m’avaient  donné  occasion  de  m’imaginer  que  toutes  les  choses  qui  peuvent 
tomber  sous  la  connaissance  des  hommes,  s’entresuivent  en  même  façon 
et  que  .  .  .  il  n’y  en  peut  avoir  de  si  éloignées  auxquelles  en  fin  on  ne  par¬ 
vienne,  ni  de  si  cachées  qu’on  ne  découvre.  . 

Mais  Descartes  lui-même  ne  devait  pas  appliquer  sa  méthode  aux 

1  Œuvres  complètes  de  Diderot,  Ed.  Assézat  (Paris  1875-77),  I,  149. 

2  R.  Descartes,  Discours  de  la  méthode  (Paris,  1932),  p.  32. 
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vérités  révélées.  Comme  l’indique  M.  A.  Adam  dans  son  Histoire  de  la 
littérature  française  au  XV Ile  siècle  (Paris  1948,  I,  326),  “il  sait  trop  bien 
qu’aucun  sillogisme  ne  peut  démontrer  l’infini.”  Il  veut  cependant,  “dé¬ 
montrer”  les  vérités  métaphysiques  mais  “d’une  façon  qui  est  plus  évidente 
que  les  démonstrations  de  la  Géométrie”3  c’est-à-dire  par  l’intuition  du 
Cogito.  Diderot,  lui,  franchit  le  pas,  et  exige  de  la  révélation  les  mêmes 
preuves  que  des  autres  vérités  humaines. 

Mais  ceci  suppose  que  notre  philosophe  considère  la  foi  comme  un 
phénomène  rationnel  ou,  plutôt,  qui  devrait  l’être.  “Si  ma  raison  vient  d’en 
haut,”  dit-il  dans  V Addition  aux  Pensées  philosophiques,  “c’est  la  voix  du 
ciel  qui  me  parle  par  elle;  il  faut  que  je  l’écoute.”4  Ici,  Diderot  rejoint  les 
autres  philosophes.  Ceux-ci,  s’inspirant  de  Bayle,  montraient  que  la  foi 
chrétienne  ne  pouvait  se  réclamer  de  la  raison,  et  pour  cela,  ils  la  rejetaient 
comme  non  satisfaisante.  Comme  Diderot  lui-même,  à  l’époque,  ils  con¬ 
cluaient  à  la  supériorité  de  la  religion  naturelle  parce  que  raisonnable.  Mais 
Diderot  va  plus  loin.  Il  veut  une  religion  qui  soit,  non  seulement  vraisem¬ 
blable,  mais  démontrée  logiquement.  Il  s’apparente  ici  à  David  Hume,  et 
il  aurait  rejeté  comme  insuffisamment  rigoureux  ce  critérium  proposé  par 
Joseph  Priestly  dans  la  première  de  ses  Letters  to  a  Philosophical  Unbeliever, 
qui  sont  dirigées  contre  Hume,  et  qui  traduit  assez  bien  la  position  des 
autres  philosophes :  “Now  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  evidence  in  natural 
or  revealed  religion  is  always  of  the  former  of  these  two  kinds  [demonstra¬ 
tive]  .  .  .,  and  in  revealed  religion,  the  evidence  chiefly  arises  from  testi¬ 
mony,  but  such  testimony  as  has  never  yet  been  found  to  deceive  us.  I  do 
not,  therefore  say  that  I  can  properly  demonstrate  all  the  principies  of 
either  but  I  presume  that,  if  any  person’s  mind  be  truly  unprejudiced  I 
shall  be  able  to  lay  before  him  such  evidence  of  both,  as  will  determine  his 


e  plus  étonnant,  c’est  que  les  apologistes  du  catholicisme  au  18e  siècle 
partageaient  ce  point  de  vue.  Ce  n’étaient  pas  des  thomistes.  Ils  admet¬ 
taient  que  la  révélation  ne  fût  pas  entièrement  satisfaisante  pour  les  exi¬ 
gences  de  la  raison;  elle  appartenait  à  un  domaine  particulier,  supra- 
rationnel  Ils  se  recommandaient  du  fidéisme  de  Guillaume  d’Occam  qui 
justifiait  la  foi  par  la  foi.  Mais  s’ils  séparaient  ainsi  foi  et  raison,  ils  n’en 
insistaient  pas  moins  sur  l’obligation  de  croire,  puisque  les  vérités  révélées 
étaient  suffisamment  prouvées  par  les  faits:  témoignages,  réalisation  des 
piop  îeties,  miracles.  L’apologie  de  la  religion  chrétienne  entrait  donc  dans 
e  omaine  e  a  critique  historique,  et  la  croyance  se  fondait  sur  des 
évidences  circonstancielles.  On  peut  en  voir  un  bon  exemple  dans  La 


3  Lettre  à  Mersenne,  1630,  cité  par  A.  Adam,  p.  135 
Œuvres  complètes,  I,  159. 

6  J.  Priestley,  Letters  to  a  Philosophical  Unbeliever  (Birmingham,  1787),  p.  33. 
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Religion  chrétienne  'prouvée  par  les  faits,  que  l’abbé  Houteville  avait  fait 
paraître  en  1722. 

Imaginez  alors  la  force  de  l’argument  de  Diderot!  Car  c’est  là  qu’il  se 
sépare  des  autres  philosophes  qui  se  sont  cantonnés,  eux  aussi,  dans  ce 
même  domaine  de  la  critique  historique,  et  qui  ont  opposés  les  faits  aux 
faits,  le  vraisemblable  au  possible,  comme  Diderot  le  fait  lui-même  d’ail¬ 
leurs  dans  d’autres  passages  de  ces  mêmes  Pensées.  Non  seulement  notre 
philosophe  demande  que  la  révélation  résiste  à  l’épreuve  de  la  raison 
critique  (qui  est  la  raison  tout  court  au  18e  siècle),  mais  se  traduise  aussi 
en  une  équation  mathématique  qui  satisfasse  à  l’impératif  de  la  raison  pure. 
Le  camp  des  apologistes  catholiques  n’en  put  croire  ses  yeux.  L’abbé 
Nonotte  s’exclama:  “La  religion,  des  faits,  des  événements  démontrés 
géométriquement!  Seuls  des  fanatiques  ou  des  fous  peuvent  s’exprimer 
comme  l’auteur  des  Pensées  philosophiques.”6  Mais  le  coup  avait  porté.  Il 
avait  porté  d’autant  plus  qu’on  ne  pouvait  y  répondre,  et  qu’en  fait  on  se 
rendait  compte  de  la  valeur  d’une  telle  démonstration.  Il  y  avait  eu  en 
1717,  un  ouvrage  de  J.  Denyse,  publié  sous  le  titre  de  La  Vérité  chrétienne 
démontrée  par  ordre  géométrique,  qui,  si  le  contenu  ne  répondait  pas  aux 
prétentions  de  l’auteur,  indiquait  néanmoins  le  désir  des  tenants  du  chris¬ 
tianisme  d’asséner  une  telle  preuve  sur  les  ennemis  de  la  foi.  De  toute 
manière,  cet  argument  devint  la  marque  distinctive  de  Diderot  dans  le 
camp  adverse:  dans  L'Introduction  aux  grands  principes,  qui  met  en  scène 
un  porte-parole  de  Diderot  dans  le  personnage  du  Prosélyte,  il  fait  ainsi 
parler  ce  personnage:  “Jeune  homme,  que  croyez-vous?— Rien  que  ce  qui 
peut  se  démontrer.”7 

Mais  à  ce  point,  Diderot  n’est  plus  conséquent  avec  lui-même.  Il  réclame 
une  preuve  exclusivement  rationnelle  de  la  vérité  de  la  Foi,  alors  que  par 
ailleurs,  il  professe  l’empirisme  de  Locke.  Le  point  de  vue  empiriste  avait 
été  introduit  en  France  par  Voltaire.  Dans  les  Lettres  philosophiques  (no. 
XII-XVII),  Voltaire  révélait  aux  Français,  en  termes  enthousiastes,  la 
méthode  expérimentale  de  Bacon,  les  résultats  obtenus  grâce  à  elle  par 
Newton,  ainsi  que  la  position  philosophique  de  Locke.  Celui-ci  niait 
l’existence  d’idées  innées,  et  fondait  la  connaissance  sur  l’expérience  des 
sens.  Rien  n’était  dans  l’esprit  qui  n’eût  été  préalablement  dans  la  réalité 
sensible.  L’esprit,  à  l’état  primitif,  n’était  qu’une  table  rase.  Il  ne  s’en¬ 
richissait  qu’à  travers  les  sens.  Mais  alors  le  critérium  suprême  de  la 
vérité  n’était  plus  dans  les  exigences  de  la  raison  pure,  mais  dans  les  données 
ultimes  de  l’expérience  sensorielle.  Dans  une  formule  simpliste,  on  pourrait 
dire  que  l’empiriste  ne  croit  que  ce  qu’il  voit. 

6  Cité  par  R.  R.  Palmer,  Catholics  and  Unbelievers  in  Eighteenth-Century  France 
(Princeton,  1939),  p.  81. 

7  Œuvres  complètes,  I,  76. 
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Or,  cette  philosophie  avait  eu  un  énorme  retentissement  en  France.  Elle 
semblait  s’accorder  si  bien  avec  les  découvertes  de  la  physique  et  des 
sciences  naturelles  qui  affaiblissaient  chaque  jour  la  physique  cartésienne 
des  tourbillons.  Elle  s’accordait  aussi  davantage  au  culte  des  faits  professé 
par  les  apologistes  chrétiens  eux-mêmes,  et  semblait  moins  dangereuse  que 
la  métaphysique  d’un  Descartes  pour  l’avenir  de  la  religion.  Diderot  n’avait 
pas  échappé  à  cette  influence.  Trois  ans  après  les  Pensées,  dans  la  Lettre  sur 
les  aveugles,  il  se  place  au  point  de  vue  empiriste  pour  discuter  l’originalité 
des  idées  chez  un  aveugle-né.  Il  était  à  cette  époque  en  relations  suivies 
avec  Condillac,  qui  avait  en  1746,  donné  un  compte-rendu  de  la  phi¬ 
losophie  de  Locke  dans  un  opuscule  Origine  des  connaissances  humaines,  et 
qui  devait  devenir  son  brillant  disciple  par  le  Traité  des  sensations.  Ce  n’est 
que  plus  tard,  après  1750,  que  l’intérêt  de  Diderot  dans  la  philosophie  de 
Locke  diminuera.  Mais  en  1746,  il  est  évident  qu’il  est  un  des  tenants  de 
l’empirisme.  Or,  lorsqu’il  réclame  un  sillogisme  pour  être  convaincu,  il  se 
place  dans  une  position  exactement  contraire  à  celle  de  l’empirisme.  Il  n’y 
a  pas  à  s’y  tromper.  Dans  ces  mêmes  Pensées,  Diderot  réfute  le  témoignage 
des  sens.  Il  réfute  le  témoignage  des  autres  d’abord:  “Je  croirai  sans  peine, 
dit-il,  un  seul  honnête  homme  qui  m’annoncerait  que  Sa  Majesté  vient  de 
remporter  une  victoire  .  .  .;  mais  tout  Paris  m’assurerait  qu’un  mort  vient 
de  ressusciter  à  Passy,  que  je  n’en  croirais  rien.  Qu’un  historien  nous  en 
impose,  ou  que  tout  un  peuple  se  trompe,  ce  ne  sont  pas  des  prodiges.”8  Il 
va  plus  loin:  il  réfute  son  propre  témoignage,  si  celui-ci  est  contraire  à  la 
Raison.  “Lors  donc  que  le  témoignage  des  sens  contredit  ou  ne  contredit 
point  1  autorité  de  la  Raison,  il  n’y  a  pas  à  opter:  en  bonne  logique,  c’est  à 
la  raison  qu  il  faut  s’en  tenir.”9  Et  d’où  tire-t-il  cette  conclusion  d’un 
rationalisme  intransigeant?  De  la  Logique  de  Port-Royal.  Paradoxalement, 
cet  ennemi  de  la  religion  tire  de  la  logique  janséniste,  résolument  cartésienne, 
un  argument  contre  les  défenseurs  du  christianisme.  Et  il  conservera  cet 
argument:  dans  l ’Encyclopédie,  à  l’article  “Raison,”  il  écrit:  “Partout  où 
nous  avons  une  décision  claire  et  évidente  de  la  raison,  nous  ne  pouvons 
être  obligés  d  y  renoncer  pour  embrasser  l’opinion  contraire,  sous  prétexte 
que  c  est  une  matière  de  foi.  La  raison  de  cela,  c’est  que  nous  sommes 
hommes  avant  d’être  chrétiens.”10 

8  Ibid.,  p.  146. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  150. 

10  A  noter,  cependant,  que  ce  point  de  vue  n’est  pas  aussi  intransigeant  qu’il  sem¬ 
blerait  à  première  vue.  Dans  ce  même  article  il  écrit:  “Lorsque  les  principes  de  la 
Raison  ne  nous  font  pas  voir  évidemment  qu’une  proposition  est  vraie  ou  fausse, 

ans  ce  cas  la  révélation  manifeste  a  lieu  de  déterminer  l’esprit  comme  étant  un  autre 
principe  de  vérité,  et  ainsi  la  proposition  appuyée  de  la  révélation  devient  matière 
de  foi,  et  au-dessus  de  la  raison.  La  raison  ne  pouvant  s’élever  au-dessus  de  la  proba¬ 
bilité,  la  toi  a  déterminé  l’esprit  où  la  raison  est  venue  à  manquer.” 
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Devant  une  attitude  à  ce  point  contradictoire,  dirons-nous  que  Diderot 
se  laisse  entrainer  à  employer  cet  argument  lapidaire  du  sillogisme  pour 
foudroyer  son  adversaire  par  un  mot  d’esprit?  Je  ne  le  pense  pas.  Les 
autres  arguments  de  la  même  veine  sont  assez  nombreux  et  répétés  pour 
nous  montrer  qu’il  ne  s’agit  pas  simplement  d’une  boutade.  D’un  autre 
coté,  pourtant,  nous  savons  que  ses  préoccupations  scientifiques  devaient 
en  faire  un  homme  respectueux  des  faits. 

C’est  dans  l’apparente  contradiction  de  ces  deux  attitudes  qu’existe  tout 
l’intérêt  du  problème  soulevé  par  la  présente  étude.  Par  delà  l’originalité 
per  se  de  l’argument  de  Diderot  dans  les  controverses  religieuses  de  son 
siècle,  se  dessine  l’importance  du  même  argument  dans  le  domaine  scien¬ 
tifique. 

Cartésien  et  empiriste,  disons-nous.  Et  pourquoi  pas,  si  nous  donnons  à 
ces  deux  termes  une  signification  moins  limitée.  Certes,  c’était  là  une 
attitude  bien  étrange  au  18e  siècle.  Généralement  qui  disait  cartésien  disait 
rationaliste,  mais  aussi  partisan  de  la  méthode  déductive,  spéculative,  dans 
le  domaine  scientifique,  voire  défenseur  des  tourbillons  en  physique.  D’un 
autre  côté,  être  empiriste,  c’était  accepter  le  témoignage  ultime  des  sens, 
c’était  affirmer  la  valeur  de  la  méthode  inductive  qui  nécessite  le  recours 
constant  aux  faits,  et  enfin  c’était  adopter  la  physique  newtonienne.  Il  est 
bien  vrai  que  le  développement  des  sciences  naturelles,  l’engouement  qu’elles 
suscitèrent  ainsi  que  les  résultats  qu’elles  obtinrent,  firent  pencher  la 
balance  en  faveur  de  la  seconde  attitude.  Par  réaction  contre  l’esprit  de 
système,  bon  nombre  de  savants  du  18e  siècle  se  réclamaient  uniquement 
des  faits.  Déjà  Fontenelle  écrivait  à  l’abbé  Grozellier:  “Ne  faisons  point  de 
système-  ...  faisons  beaucoup  d’expériences;  amassons  des  faits.”11  La 
peur  de  retomber  dans  les  erreurs  passées — théories  universelles  et  sys¬ 
tèmes  du  monde — fit  que  l’on  se  méfia  même  des  hypothèses  systématiques 
qui  marquent  les  étapes  du  développement  d’une  science:  Heureux  , 
écrit  Condillac  “celui  qui  viendra  dans  un  temps  qui  lui  fournira  assez 
d’observations  pour  n’avoir  pas  besoin  d’imaginer.”12 

Ce  temps  ne  devait  point  arriver,  et  pour  cause.  La  querelle  Buffon  devait 
rappeler  aux  plus  ardents  défenseurs  de  l’empirisme  l’attraction  et  la  valeur 
des  systèmes.  Il  n’était  certes  pas  facile  de  se  débarasser  d’habitudes  ac¬ 
quises,  surtout  que,  derrière  les  abus  de  la  scholastique  et  des  causes 
finales,  se  cachait  le  désir  invincible  de  l’esprit  humain  de  comprendre 
autant  que  de  savoir.  Et  lorsque  Diderot  réclame  un  sillogisme  pour  être 
convaincu,  lorsqu’il  est  plus  sûr  de  sa  raison  que  de  ses  yeux,  il  ne  fait 
qu’exprimer  ce  même  désir  de  certitude  irréfutable  et  valide,  non  point 

11  Cité  par  D.  Mornet,  Les  Sciences  de  la  nature  en  France  au  18e  siècle  (Paris 
1911),  P-  99. 

i*  Cité  par  Mornet,  pp.  104-105. 


Le  Français  élémentaire  et  la  fréquence 


par  Maurice  Leconte 

1  .JES  AUTEURS  DU  "Français  élémentaire”  en  donnent  cette  défi¬ 
nition  "le  français  élémentaire  a  été  conçu  comme  un  instrument  efficace 
pour  la  diffusion  large  et  rapide  de  la  langue  française.  Il  n’est  pas  une  langue 
différente  du  français  normal.  On  a  seulement  effectué  un  choix  méthodique 
dans  le  vocabulaire  et  la  grammaire  de  façon  que  l’essentiel  puisse  être 
enseigné  d'abord”.1  Loin  de  vouloir  étudier  tous  les  aspects  de  ce  vo¬ 
cabulaire  simplifié  je  me  propose  de  n’en  examiner  qu’un,  celui  qui  se 
rapporte  à  la  fréquence.  Voici  ce  que  les  recherches  faites  par  “La  Com¬ 
mission  du  F.E.”2  permettent  de  dire  à  ce  sujet:  un  mot  peu  fréquent  peut 
cependant  etre  un  mot  indispensable  à  l’expression  de  la  pensée  dans  des 
circonstances  déterminées.  La  notion  de  fréquence,  telle  qu’elle  fut  utilisée 
par  Hammond,  Van  der  Beke  et  J.  B.  Tharpe,3  n’est  applicable  qu’à  cer¬ 
taines  catégories  de  mots.  Un  très  grand  nombre  de  mots  essentiels  à  la 
formation  d’un  vocabulaire  de  base  n’ont  pas  pu  être  isolés  par  des  méthodes 
qui  ne  faisaient  appel  qu’à  la  seule  notion  de  fréquence. 

La  Commission  du  Français  Elémentaire  avait  été  formée  à  l’origine 
pour  travailler  a  l’élaboration  d’un  vocabulaire  simplifié  du  français 
parlé.  Il  s’agissait  de  déterminer  les  mots  les  plus  usuels,  les  plus  communs 
de  notre  langue.  Dans  ce  but  la  Commission  avait  tout  d’abord  cherché  à 
déterminer  les  mots  les  plus  fréquents.  Afin  de  donner  à  leurs  travaux  un 
caractère  d  objectivité  scientifique,  plusieurs  membres  du  groupe  furent 
chargés  d  enregistrer  des  conversations  non  dirigées.  Au  lieu  d’organiser  des 

interviews,  toujours  plus  ou  moins  artificielles,  ils  cherchèrent,  au  con¬ 
traire,  à  prendre  des  "instantanés”  de  la  parole.  Dans  quelques  cas,  les 
magnétophones  employés  étaient  par  exemple  dissimulés  dans  une  boutique 
(avec  le  consentement  du  patron  cela  va  de  soi)  !  Il  fallait,  en  outre,  ne  pas  se 
contenter  d  entendre  la  langue  d’une  certaine  région,  mais  trouver  dans  des 
lieux  différents  un  nombre  suffisant  d’ouvriers,  d’étudiants,  de  commerçants, 
etc.  de  manière  à  obtenir  un  vocabulaire  commun  à  tous.  Ce  travail  dura 
pendant  de  longs  mois  et  fut  accompli  avec  l’aide  de  plusieurs  centaines  de 
personnes.  Au  total  plus  de  150  conversations  furent  enregistrées. 


»Le  Français  Elémentaire  publication  du  Centre  National  de  Documentation 
Pédagogique  (9  rue  d’Ulm,  Paris  Ve),  p.  7. 

velbre  l950immiSSi°n  ^  FranÇais  Elémentaire”  établie  à  St  Cloud  (Seine)  en  No- 
8  Auteurs  de  listes  de  fréquence  publiées  aux  Etats  Unis. 
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Sans  plus  tarder  voyons  quels  furent  les  résultats  de  cette  entreprise.4 
La  très  haute  fréquence  des  mots  en  tête  de  la  liste  doit  tout  d’abord 
retenir  notre  attention.  J’ai  résumé  dans  le  tableau  ci-dessous  les  chiffres  qui 
me  paraissent  les  plus  éloquents.  On  remarque  que  les  premiers  mots  de  la 


RESUME  DES  CHANGEMENTS  DANS  LA  LISTE  DE  FREQUENCE6 


Rang 

Nombre  de  mots 
ayant  même  Fré¬ 
quence 

Fréquence 

Fréquence  Totale 

%  de  . 
Compréhension 

1 

1 

14.083 

14.083 

4,51% 

5 

1 

7.515 

51.588 

10,52 

38 

1 

1.501 

157.943 

50 

216 

1 

162 

241.649 

77 

507 

11 

54 

268.113 

86 

683 

22 

35 

276.086 

88 

1.030 

36 

20 

285.402 

91 

1.575 

119 

10 

295.273 

94 

liste  ont  un  indice  de  fréquence  très  élevé— sur  un  total  de  312.000  mots 
dépouillés  le  premier  mot  a  été  entendu  plus  de  14.000  fois,  le  deuxième  mot 
7.000  fois  etc.  Si  on  additionne  les  indices  de  fréquence  des  38  premiers  mots 
on  obtient  une  fréquence  totale  de  157.000  environ.  C’est  dire  que  les  38 
premiers  mots  de  la  liste  forment  à  eux  seuls  plus  de  50%  du  nombre  total 
des  mots  dépouillés!  Comme  les  indices  de  fréquence  ne  diminuent  que 
très  progressivement,  on  voit  sans  peine  ce  qui  se  passe.  Quelques  centaines 
de  mots  ont  été  enregistrés  si  souvent  que  la  majeure  partie  des  312.000 

mots  enregistrés  est  formée  par  ce  petit  groupe. 

Ces  résultats  ne  laissent  aucun  doute  quant  à  l’utilité  de  faire  connaître 
le  plus  tôt  possible  aux  élèves  (et  aux  maîtres)  les  quelques  cinq  ou  six  cent 
mots  de  très  haute  fréquence.  Ces  mêmes  résultats  ne  permettent  pas  de 
distinguer  clairement  quel  vocabulaire  doit  être  enseigné  ensuite  parce  que 
la  fréquence  ne  nous  aide  pas  alors  à  différencier  les  éléments  importants. 

En  effet,  on  voit  que  le  mot  683  a  une  fréquence  de  35.  Les  mots  du  groupe 
1575  (tous  ces  mots  ont  la  même  fréquence  comme  l’indique  le  tableau) 
ont  un  indice  de  fréquence  de  10.  Donc  les  indices  de  fréquence  des  mots 
dans  cette  deuxième  partie  de  la  liste,  varient  très  peu,  pour  un  tr  s  gran 
nombre  de  mots  (plus  de  7.000).  D'autre  part  il  s’agit  non  plus  de  mots 
séparés  par  des  indices  de  fréquence  différents  mais  de  groupes  de  mote  ayant 
le  même  indice.  Enfin  on  est  en  droit  de  suspecter  la  valeur  permanente  de 

■  Ces  résultats  sont  publiés  dans  le  livre:  Elaboration  du  fmnsaü  élénmlaire 
par  R.  Michea,  P.  Rivenc,  G.  Oougenheim  et  A.  Sauvageot  (Pans.  Didier,  ), 

p.  122. 

6  Nombre  total  de  mots  différents  :  8.000. 
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chaque  fréquence.  Plus  l’indice  est  faible  plus  on  peut  craindre  qu’il  ne  repré¬ 
sente  qu’une  mesure  accidentelle.  La  manière,  l’endroit,  les  circonstances 
particulières  de  chaque  enregistrement  ont  d’autant  plus  d’influence  que 
l’indice  est  plus  bas.  On  peut  facilement  imaginer  une  conversation  où  un 
même  mot  aurait  été  prononcé  10  fois.  Ceci  n’indique  rien  quant  à  sa  fré¬ 
quence  d’emploi  dans  la  langue. 

Il  faut  donc  se  résigner  à  ne  conserver  que  le  début  de  la  liste,  soit  en¬ 
viron  700  mots,  que  la  seule  notion  de  fréquence  permet  de  distinguer  nette¬ 
ment  de  la  masse  du  vocabulaire  usuel. 

On  pourrait  se  réjouir  en  pensant  que,  peut-être,  ce  vocabulaire  simplifié 
forme  un  heureux  tout,  un  ensemble  au  moyen  duquel  on  pourrait  tout  ex¬ 
primer.  Il  n’en  est  malheureusement  pas  ainsi.  On  remarque,  dans  la  liste 
même,  des  vides,  des  trous  qui  ont  besoin  d’être  comblés. 

La  majeure  partie  des  mots  conservés  est  constituée  par  des  mots  gram¬ 
maticaux:  prépositions,  articles,  adverbes,  pronoms  et  quelques  verbes 
dont  le  nombre  va  en  augmentant  au  fur  et  à  mesure  que  la  fréquence  dé¬ 
croit.  On  voit  également  quelques  noms  apparaître  dès  le  début  de  la  liste. 
Ce  sont  invariablement  des  noms  de  caractère  abstrait  ou  général:  homme, 
personne,  chose,  enfant.  Le  nombre  de  ces  mots  augmente  et  ils  deviennent 
d’autant  plus  nombreux  que  la  fréquence  est  plus  basse.  Mais  nulle  part  dans 
cette  liste  réduite  à  quelques  700  mots  nous  ne  voyons  apparaître  des  mots 
concrets.  Des  mots  tels  que:  autobus,  timbre,  veston,  épicier,  ne  sont  ap¬ 
paremment  pas  donnés  par  la  fréquence.  Les  mots  du  vocabulaire  concret 
n’ont  pas  de  fréquence  propre.  Cette  conclusion  peut  paraître  prématurée; 
cependant  si  on  se  souvient  des  réflexions  que  nous  inspirait  la  partie  de  la 
liste  que  la  Commission  a  pensé  devoir  rejeter,  elle  paraîtra  entièrement 
justifiée.  C  est  en  effet  dans  cette  partie  seulement  que  les  mots  concrets 
apparaissent,  ici  et  là.  C’est  aussi  dans  cette  partie  de  la  liste  que  les  fré¬ 
quences  sont  basses  et  peu  stables.  Il  faut  donc  bien  admettre  que  l’idée  de 
fréquence,  quoique  utile  à  l’élaboration  d’un  vocabulaire  élémentaire,  n’est 
cependant  pas  suffisante.  Est-elle  même  indispensable?  On  peut  le  nier.  Les 
mots  grammaticaux  qui  ont  des  fréquences  si  élevées  sont  en  réalité  non  pas 
tellement  fréquents  qu’inhérents  à  la  structure  même  de  la  langue.  Pour  ce 
qui  est  des  noms  abstraits  on  pourrait  tout  aussi  bien  les  déterminer  par 
d  autres  méthodes.  Ceux  qui  ont  collaboré  à  la  formation  du  “Basic  Eng¬ 
lish”  ont  assemblé  un  vocabulaire  général  sans  avoir  recours  à  la  fréquence 
Loin  de  vouloir  continuer  à  discuter  du  phénomène  de  fréquence  d’emploi 
des  mots,  je  tiens  surtout  à  dire  qu’il  serait  temps  de  changer  d’idée  fixe 
Il  ne  vient  pas  à  l’esprit  de  critiquer  une  notion  depuis  si  longtemps  ac¬ 
ceptée  et  établie.  Le  succès  des  listes  de  Van  der  Beke  et  J  B  Tharpe 
auprès  des  auteurs  et  des  éditeurs  américains  n’ont  fait  qu’accentuer  cette 
passivité  intellectuelle.  Pourtant,  on  le  voit  clairement  à  présent,  ces  listes 
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sont  d’une  part  incomplètes  et  d’autre  part  erronées.  La  fréquence  ne  permet 
pas  d’isoler  tous  les  mots  indispensables  à  l’expression  de  la  pensée.  On 
chercherait  en  vain,  dans  la  liste  de  Van  der  Beke,  par  exemple,  les  mots 
d’usage  courant  que  le  “français  élémentaire”  met  en  pleine  lumière.  Puis, 
parce  que  la  fréquence,  mal  comprise,  a  été  employée  pour  obtenir  quand 
même  (malgré  le  peu  de  valeur  des  indications  qu’elle  donnait)  un  vocabu¬ 
laire  de  base  complet,  on  voit  apparaître  un  grand  nombre  de  mots  qui  ne 
sont  pas  indispensables  à  une  connaissance  élémentaire  du  français. 

Putney  School 


Audio-Visual  Language  Teaching 

by  George  Borglum 
and  Theodore  Aiueller 


-LODAY’S  OBJECTIVES.  Of  the  four  language  skills,  understanding, 
speaking,  reading  and  writing,  the  oral  skills  are  receiving  ever  greater 
acceptance  among  language  teachers  as  necessary  and  feasible  objectives 
of  elementary  language  courses  at  any  age  level.  While  it  is  true  that  each 
skill  facilitates  the  mastery  of  the  other  skills,  they  appear  to  contribute 
in  different  degree  to  each  other,  and  there  is  further  variation  in  degree 
among  individual  students. 

In  an  official  statement  the  Modern  Language  Association  recommends 
that  in  the  beginning  the  teaching  effort  should  concentrate  on  under¬ 
standing  and  speaking.  For  this  point  of  view  we  believe  there  are  two 
reasons.  First,  the  oral  skills  have  a  new  status,  equal  or  even  superior  to 
that  of  the  written  skills.  Second,  it  is  becoming  clear  that  the  written 
skills  are  of  relatively  little  help  in  learning  to  understand  and  speak,  and 
that  the  oral  skills  are  a  most  obvious  help  to  literate  adults  as  a  basis  for 
learning  to  read  and  write.  It  is  easier,  for  example,  for  the  adult  who  can 
speak  a  second  language  to  learn  to  read  and  write  it  than  for  the  child  to 
learn  to  read  and  write  his  own  language,  since  the  child  must  learn  the  al¬ 
phabet  and  the  mechanical  elements  of  these  skills.  Even  when  an  alphabet 
is  totally  different,  the  adult  has  the  knowledge  of  what  an  alphabet  is  for. 

In  teaching  adults  the  phonemic  aspects  of  language,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  dealing  with  a  problem  more  complex  than  that  of  the  child  learning 
his  native  language.  The  muscles  of  speech  have  lost  some  of  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  do  new  things  and  the  ear  hears  what  it  thinks  it  hears.  We  com¬ 
pound  our  teaching  difficulties  with  the  adult  by  attempting  to  capitalize 
on  what  he  knows  without  first  taking  care  of  what  he  doesn’t  know.  With 
what  justification,  for  example,  writing  a  second  language  is  taught  a  be¬ 
ginner,  rather  than  just  reading  (in  addition  to  the  oral  skills)  is  a  fair  ques¬ 
tion.  Writing  is  the  skill  we  learn  last,  if  at  all,  in  our  native  language  and 
one  which  only  a  few  of  our  students  will  ever  be  called  upon  to  use.  Even 
professional  translators  translate  into  their  native  language,  not  out  of  it. 
Yet  we  have  based  much  of  our  grading  on  correct  writing.  It  is  doubtless 
assumed  that  writing  is  a  help  to  reading  and  that  it  will  later  be  a  help  to 
speaking.  We  have  come  a  long  way  if  today  we  recognize  that  writing  is 
a  secondary  symbol  of  meaning  and  that  thinking  is  not  a  visualization  of 
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written  symbols  but  the  ability  to  hear  an  unbroken  stream  of  meaningful 
sounds  in  one’s  head. 

order  of  learning  the  skills.  As  we  translate  theory  and  experience 
into  practice  we  are  necessarily  governed  by  a  diversified  set  of  factors.  The 
amount  of  time  allotted  to  satisfying  the  second  language  requirement, 
discipline  and  standards  in  secondary  and  higher  education,  motivation 
and  the  adult’s  ability  to  analyze  and  apply  principles  consciously  to  the 
solution  of  problems,  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet,  of  the  relationships  and 
functions  of  things  and  people — all  of  these  bear  on  the  problem. 

A  number  of  successful  experiments  have  been  conducted  in  which  read¬ 
ing  and  writing  (involving  spelling  and  grammatical  phenomena  which 
are  absent  in  speech)  were  postponed  for  several  months  or  even  a  full 
year  pending  the  establishment  of  the  ability  to  understand  and  speak. 
Indeed,  this  procedure  has  become  standard  practice  in  a  number  of  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  materials  of  a  lesson  are  presented  by  means  of  audio-visual 
or  audio-oral  devices.  The  student  does  his  “homework”  in  the  language 
laboratory— up  to  ten  hours  per  week  of  listening,  imitating  and  producing 
in  the  second  language.  The  transfer  of  skills,  from  understanding  and 
speaking  to  reading  and  writing  is  rapid  and  painless,  though  accompanied 
by  some  surprise.  In  general  students  are  gratified  to  discover  that  they  can 
read  accurately  and  rapidly. 

Another  application  of  the  MLA  prescription,  however,  is  its  observance 
within  the  individual  lesson  unit.  Materials  are  presented  orally,  drilled 
in  the  laboratory  and  only  then  referred  to  and  applied  in  written  form 
by  the  student. 

These  practices  bring  about  mastery  of  the  passive  skills  (understanding 
and  reading)  at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  an  uninhibited,  satisfactory  beginning 
toward  fluent  speaking  and  writing.  For  example,  an  average  student  might 
score  8  or  9  out  of  10  in  the  passive  skills  while  scoring  7  or  8  out  of  10  in 
the  active  skills,  10  representing  the  very  best  one  could  expect  from  an 
excellent  student.  Achievement  in  a  skill  obviously  depends  on  the  emphasis 
it  receives.  The  problem  is  to  determine  in  what  manner  and  at  what  rate 
emphasis  should  change  in  order  to  bring  about  the  most  rapid,  total, 
desirable  achievement,  total  as  regards  language,  total  as  regards  the  stu¬ 
dent  group.  On  this  point  there  cannot  be  a  generally  accepted  view  until 
more  experience  has  been  accumulated  and  the  results  have  been  demon¬ 
strated  widely . 

training  to  understand  and  speak.  In  recognizing  oral  communication 
as  an  objective  in  its  own  right  we  are  immediately  confronted  with  new 
problems.  What  is  standard  speech  in  the  second  language?  To  what  de- 
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gree  can  it  be  and  should  it  be  acquired  by  the  student?  How  can  student 
performance  in  the  spoken  language  be  evaluated?  What  are  the  differences 
in  structure  between  the  spoken  and  written  language,  and  between  the 
second  and  the  native  language,  which  affect  the  selection  of  materials  and 
the  manner  of  presentation?  What  are  the  elements  of  spoken  language  as 
distinguished  from  writing  and  how  are  they  taught? — by  the  analysis  of 
linguistic  phenomena  and  the  conscious  application  of  rules  more  complex 
by  far  than  those  of  the  grammarian? — or  by  the  isolation,  recognition  and 
repeated  imitation  of  sound  phenomena?  What  part  does  association  play 
and  how  can  we  make  use  of  the  subconscious  to  record,  associate,  store  up 
and  furnish  upon  demand,  like  a  vocal  Univac,  the  needed  sounds  in  the 
proper  order?  We  are  like  seafarers  who,  having  left  one  shore,  sail  an  un¬ 
charted  sea  toward  another  shore  of  which  we  know  only  that  it  must  exist. 

Our  own  efforts  at  navigation  in  and  about  the  unknown  have  been 
guided  by  the  many  contributions  of  the  professional  linguists  and  by  the 
observation  of  how  a  child  learns  language  in  and  from  the  situation,  asso¬ 
ciating  sound  symbol  and  experience.  From  the  linguists  we  have  adopted 
the  principle  of  overlearning  complete  thought  units  or  structural  patterns 
through  repeated  substitution  exercises.  From  them  also  we  have  adopted 
the  emphasis  given  to  phonemic  and  structural  differences,  for  example  the 
pronunciation  of  final  consonants  and  the  position  of  the  pronoun  object. 
From  the  child  and  the  “school  of  the  mother”  we  have  adopted  what  the 
educational  psychologist  calls  “situational  teaching.”  And,  from  the  an¬ 
thropologist,  we  have  accepted  the  notion  that  the  best  content  material 
for  the  study  of  a  second  language  is  that  which  relates  to  the  people  who 
speak  this  language  natively  and  to  the  land  which  they  inhabit. 

Whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  something  new  in  the  theory  of  these 
practices,  or  who  thought  of  what  first,  is  entirely  beside  the  point.  What  is 
new  is  the  need  to  implement  it  under  the  conditions  of  mass  instruction. 
Everyone  at  policy-making  levels  in  this  area,  except  teachers  of  course, 
is  talking  today  about  “crash  programs”  to  teach  languages  better  and 
faster  and  to  more  students.  Two  new  facilities  today  make  it  not  only 
possible  to  do  so  but — and  we  feel  this  is  no  overstatement — to  do  so  with 
dramatic  effectiveness:  electronic  tape  recording  and  transmission,  and 
the  documentary  color  picture.  The  tape  takes  over  where  the  teacher  leaves 
off.  The  picture  makes  it  possible  to  put  the  student  in  a  situation.  The 
more  realistic  and  life-size  the  picture,  the  greater  the  student’s  sense  of 
participation.  The  greater  the  student’s  participation,  the  greater  his  en¬ 
joyment  and  the  more  natural  the  working  of  the  mysterious  phenomenon 
of  association.  Motivation  and  achievement  are  both  cause  and  effect  in  an 
accelerating  cycle. 

The  key  element  of  situational  teaching  is  that  what  is  said  is  natural 
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and  appropriate.  Words  and  phrases  mean  what  they  have  to  mean  according 
to  the  situation.  Language,  that  is,  the  spoken  language  with  its  intonations, 
rhythms  and  pauses,  is  learned  passively,  in  some  instances  actively,  in  the 
situation.  The  follow-up  is  most  easily  and  effectively  done  in  a  language 
laboratory  where  the  student  overlearns  what  he  already  understands 
because  ideas,  actions  and  things  have  already  been  associated  with  their 
symbols  of  speech  in  the  proper  word  order  or  structure  and  with  each 
other.  Only  then  does  the  student  approach  the  printed  page  and,  if  at  all, 
the  conscious  analysis  of  structure.  With  this  preparation  there  is  some 
chance  that  he  will  not  so  easily  substitute  the  phonemes,  stresses  and 
pitches  of  his  native  language  in  reading  strange  or  familiar  combinations 
of  alphabetical  symbols. 

role  of  the  language  laboratory.  The  language  laboratory  has  been 
officially  defined  by  an  MLA  conference  as  a  place  devoted  to  specific 
linguistic  activities  by  means  of  permanently -installed  equipment.  Professor 
A.  Bruce  Gaarder  of  Louisana  State  University  has  made  available  a  listing 
of  nearly  sixty  different  techniques  used  in  language  laboratories.  While 
this  extraordinary  number  is  a  tribute  to  the  profession’s  ingenuity  and 
rugged  individualism,  it  is  indicative  of  its  reluctance  to  communicate  and 
discriminate.  The  element  common  to  them  all,  however,  is  an  increased 
amount  of  planned  and  directed  practice  with  the  language.  Our  present 
consideration  is  limited  to  the  function  of  the  laboratory  for  beginners. 

Communication  by  means  of  language  is  a  motor  skill  involving  the 
organs  of  hearing,  seeing  and  speaking.  Learning  a  new  set  of  sound  symbols 
obviously  requires  that  the  new  sounds  actually  be  heard.  Our  senses, 
however,  tend  to  operate  in  terms  of  past  experience.  One  sees  what  one 
expects  or  wants  to  see;  one  hears  what  one  is  in  the  habit  of  hearing,  sub¬ 
stituting  for  the  foreign  phoneme  the  closest  sound  from  his  own  phonemic 
system.  New  sounds  are  but  a  part  of  the  difficulty.  There  are  also  stresses, 
pitches  and  junctures  as  signals  of  meaning. 

Communication  through  language  requires  that  we  send  and  receive 
signals  in  accordance  with  their  meaning.  Not  only  are  the  sounds,  stresses 
and  pitches  different;  meaning  varies  according  to  word  order— the  struc¬ 
tural  system  of  the  language.  Translation  away  from  the  target  language  into 
the  familiar  language  may  be  a  help  in  understanding  the  target  language, 
but  it  is  of  absolutely  no  help  in  learning  to  use  it.  There  is  only  so  much 
class  time.  Our  responsibility  is  to  select,  since  we  cannot  do  everything, 
the  kinds  of  experience  which  bring  the  greatest  return.  Translation  is  not, 
and  definitely  not,  among  them. 

The  problem  is  therefore  not  only  to  provide  the  new  experience,  but  to 
repeat  the  experience  as  many  times  as  necessary  under  conditions  favorable 
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to  accurate  perception.  First,  the  model  should  be  authentic,  natural  and 
reasonably  standard.  There  should  even  be  a  variety  of  good  models  so 
that  the  student  can  develop  a  feeling  for  the  elements  common  to  all.  Next, 
the  transcription  and  transmission  must  be  mechanically  satisfactory. 
Finally,  the  student  must  be  able  to  concentrate  both  on  the  sounds  he 
hears  and  the  sounds  he  makes.  This  is  not  only  greatly  facilitated  by  ear¬ 
phones,  it  is  almost  impossible  without  them.  Earphones  concentrate  the 
attention  on  sound  and  insulate  the  individual  against  surrounding  dis¬ 
tractions. 

Hearing  oneself  in  the  same  manner  as  one  hears  the  model  is  of  great 
importance.  In  normal  circumstances  one  hears  oneself  in  part  through  bone 
conduction.  Something  essential  is  missing  which  explains  why  we  never 
recognize  ourselves  completely  when  we  listen  to  a  recording  of  our  own 
voice.  If  one  speaks  while  wearing  earphones  one  hears  oneself  entirely 
through  bone  conduction,  which  is  wholly  unsatisfactory  for  critical  pur¬ 
poses.  This  problem  is  solved  by  providing  an  instrument  which,  by  means 
of  a  microphone,  brings  the  student’s  response  to  his  ears  through  his  ear¬ 
phones  and  at  the  same  level  of  intensity  as  that  of  the  model.  In  some  lab¬ 
oratories  the  tape  recorder  has  been  modified  so  that  it  performs  this  func¬ 
tion,  either  while  recording  or  without  recording.  Instruments  have  recently 
come  on  the  market  which  are  designed  especially  to  do  this  job. 

For  two  and  one  half  years  the  French  language  laboratory  at  Wayne 
State  University  consisted  of  tape  recorders  to  which  multiple  sets  of  ear¬ 
phones  were  attached  for  listening.  The  student’s  performance,  during  the 
blanks  provided  for  his  response,  was  neither  recorded  nor  heard  properly 
by  his  deadened  ears.  Yet  the  results  were  considerably  superior  to  what 
they  had  been  before  this  aid  was  provided.  When  a  laboratory  was  in¬ 
stalled  where  each  student  position  was  equipped  with  a  tape  recorder, 
adapted  so  the  student  could  hear  himself  as  he  spoke,  we  made  a  tentative 
but  important  decision.  By  providing  a  tape  recorder  at  each  position  it 
had  been  intended  that  the  model  coming  from  a  master  machine  and  the 
student  s  response  would  both  be  recorded  and  that  this  recording  would 
be  played  back  by  the  student  for  critical  review.  The  Wayne  laboratory, 
however,  has  not  yet  been  operated  in  this  manner,  and  it  is  likely  that  it 
never  will  be.  The  possibility  of  instantaneous  self -monitoring,  together  with 
monitoring  by  the  instructor  or  attendant,  eliminated  the  need  for  constant 
recording  and  playing  back  and  made  it  possible  to  devote  the  time  saved 
to  going  through  the  tape  exercises  more  times,  thereby  enabling  better 
learning  of  the  structures  and  the  informational  content  of  the  lesson.  The 
business  of  checking  up  on,  and  guiding  the  student  has  been  handled  by 
having  him  record  every  two  weeks  a  free  oral  composition  which  is  care¬ 
fully  analyzed  for  pronunciation  and  structural  errors  which  are  reported 
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back  to  him.  In  some  laboratories  students  are  given  an  “auding”  (oral 
comprehension)  test,  upon  conclusion  of  the  laboratory  period,  to  determine 
how  well  they  have  learned  to  listen.  Laboratory  programs  are  geared  to, 
and  produce,  communication. 

Land  ahead ?  It  has  not  been  our  purpose  here  to  do  more  than  sketch 
the  more  saliently  related  aspects  of  teaching  language  to  today’s  objectives 
with  today’s  means.  An  MLA  census  of  language  laboratories  over  two  years 
ago  put  their  number  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  hundred.  It  is  possible 
that  there  are  two  or  three  times  this  number  today.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  tomorrow— in  five  years  perhaps,  certainly  in  ten,  an  institution  which 
does  not  have  a  language  laboratory  and  does  not  use  situational  teaching 
techniques,  will  be  somewhat  embarrassed  for  an  explanation. 

Integrated  audio-visual  courses,  of  which  only  a  few  pilot  programs  are 
now  in  operation,  bring  results  which  have  never  before  been  observed, 
by  ourselves  or  by  those  who  have  been  around  the  most.  To  what  extent 
they  are  due  to  motivating  more  work  on  the  part  of  the  student,  to  more 
effective  learning  through  pictures,  that  is,  through  situational  teaching, 
to  the  laboratory,  or  to  the  whole  combination,  has  not  been  and  cannot 
really  ever  be  established  statistically.  But  they  must  certainly  be  due  to 
something.  Our  opinion  that  the  language  laboratory  and  what  the  student 
does  in  it  are  a  primary  element  is  at  least  supported  by  its  increasing 
popularity. 

The  secret  of  success  of  a  language  laboratory  lies  in  motivating  its  use. 
This  is  done  by  seeing  to  it  that  the  student  gets  some  return  for  the  time 
he  spends  there,  by  correlating  what  he  does  there  with  what  is  expected  of 
him  in  the  classroom.  A  next  step  has  already  been  taken  in  some  places 
and  is  about  to  be  taken  in  several  others — the  audio-visual  language 
laboratory.  Here  is  the  horizonful  of  possibilities  which  will  bring  our  work 
into  line  with  the  work  of  our  colleagues  in  science.  Pax  vobiscum,  and  may 
our  conscience  be  our  guide. 

WAYNE  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORDIA 


Une  Grammaire  de  poche  au  si'cle  des 
lumières 

par  Rémy  G.  Saisselin 

I 

JLL  N’Y  A  RIEN  DE  NOUVEAU  sous  le  soleil.  Même  pas  le  Conversa¬ 
tional  French  de  nos  jours.  C’est  ce  que  nous  constatons  en  lisant  une  petite 
grammaire  franco-allemande  intitulée: 

Vollkommene  Franzôsische  Grammatig  [sic],  Parfaite  Grammaire  française 
expliquée  en  langue  allemande  et  partagée  en  cinq  parties,  avec  un  vocabulaire 
et  de  petites  lettres  sur  différents  sujets. 

Composée  par  un  certain  Antoine  Perger,  cette  grammaire  fut  publiée  chez 
Jean  Léonard,  Libraire  et  Imprimeur  de  la  Cour,  à  Bruxelles,  en  1713.  Il 
ressort  de  la  lecture  de  cette  petite  grammaire  de  poche  que  le  conversa¬ 
tional  French  existait  déjà  au  XVIIIe  siècle.  Cette  méthode  d’enseigne¬ 
ment,  essentiellement  pratique,  serait-elle  née  de  ce  “tourisme”  du  Siècle 
des  Lumières  qui  en  fit  un  siècle  cosmopolite?  Ce  n’est  pas  impossible:  on 
voyageait  beaucoup;  Louis  XIV  avait  donné  de  l’éclat  à  la  France.  Perger 
eut  l’idée  de  faire  cette  petite  grammaire  utile  qui  contient,  dans  sa  cin¬ 
quième  édition,  non  seulement  un  vocabulaire  pratique,  mais  aussi  “quel¬ 
ques  dialogues  familiers.” 

Un  coup  d’œil  jeté  sur  ces  chapitres  n’est  pas  sans  intérêt,  car  nous 
serons  renseignés  sur  les  connaissances  indispensables  au  voyageur  de  1713. 
Nous  verrons  aussi  combien  ce  qui  était  alors  du  domaine  des  choses  utiles 
à  savoir  a  changé  depuis. 

Le  “petit  vocabulaire”  est  divisé  en  plusieurs  chapitres  groupant  les 
mots  sous  les  rubriques  suivantes  : 

“De  Dieu  et  du  ciel”,  matière  qui  ne  figure  plus  dans  nos  practical  vocabu¬ 
lary,  c’est  sans  doute  une  absence  significative; 

De  l’année  et  de  ses  parties,”  où  il  s’agit  des  saisons,  des  mois,  semaines 
etc.; 

“Des  Dignités,  offices,  et  professions  des  hommes,”  section  fort  intéressante 
où  figurent  les  noms  de  nombreuses  professions  et  métiers  disparus.  Qui, 
aujourd’hui,  songerait  à  mettre  les  mots  chanoine,  abbesse,  moine,  abbé, 
enseigne,  tambour,  mousquet,  gueux,  orfèvre,  tisserand,  cocher,  etc.,  dans 
un  vocabulaire  pratique?  Pourtant,  je  me  demande  si  les  noms  de  rangs 
ecclésiastiques  ne  pourraient  pas  figurer  dans  nos  grammaires  d’aujourd’hui, 
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dans  nos  vocabulaires  de  conversation  où,  après  tout,  l’on  parle  presque 
toujours  de  la  société  française.  Quant  aux  autres  termes  disparus,  on 
pourrait  substituer  “clochard”  à  “gueux,”  “député”  à  “électeur,”  “indus¬ 
triel”  à  “marquis,”  etc. 

“Du  parentage  et  de  la  proximité  et  affinité  des  hommes,”  section  im¬ 
portante  pour  le  lecteur  d’une  époque  où  les  liens  de  familles  étaient  plus 
importants  qu’aujourd’hui. 

Suivent  des  sections  sur  les  quadrupèdes,  les  oiseaux,  les  fruits  et  les 
viandes,  les  habits,  la  maison  et  les  meubles,  et  enfin  deux  chapitres  sur 
les  adjectifs  et  les  verbes.  Il  va  sans  dire  que  nous  ne  parlons  plus  d’oiseaux, 
ni  d’animaux.  Donc,  inutile  de  connaître  le  faucon,  la  bécasse,  la  caille,  le 
serin  des  Canaries,  ou  le  chardonneret.  La  société  s’est  définitivement 
dépoétisée. 

Les  “Petites  lettres  Familières”  ne  figurent  plus  dans  nos  grammaires. 
On  ne  s’écrit  plus.  Mais  au  dix-huitième  siècle  il  était  fort  important 
de  savoir  tourner  une  belle  phrase:  une  carrière,  une  disgrâce,  une 
faveur,  une  séduction  pouvait,  en  ces  temps  heureux,  dépendre  d’une 
lettre  ou  d’un  billet  bien  écrit.  De  là  ces  modèles  de  lettres: 

“Pour  demander  excuse,  d’être  parti  sans  prendre  congé”; 

“Pour  s’excuser  auprès  d’un  ami,  de  ne  lui  avoir  pas  écrit  depuis  longtemps” 
(celle-ci  devrait  être  encore  utile  de  nos  jours); 

“Deux  lettres  de  prières,”  avec  “Deux  réponses  aux  susdites  prières,” 
suivies  d’une  “Lettre  de  remerciement”; 

“Pour  demander  réponse  à  plusieurs  autres  lettres”; 

“Pour  congratuler  un  nouveau  marié,”  lettre  si  utile  que  nous  la  donnons 
ici  en  entier: 

Je  n’ai  pas  si-tôt  sçeu  l’heureuse  nouvelle  de  vôtre  [sic]  Mariage,  Monsieur , 
que  j’ai  mis  la  plume  à  la  main  pour  vous  féliciter,  et  vous  témoigner  l’ex¬ 
trême  joye  que  j’ai  de  vous  voir  posséder  l’Objet  après  lequel  vous  avez  si 
longtemps  aspiré.  Je  vous  supplie,  Monsieur,  d’assurer  vôtre  chère  Moitié, 
qu’en  vous  choisissant  pour  son  Epoux,  elle  s’est  en  même  temps  acquis  un 
serviteur,  puis  que  je  me  vante  d’être,  Monsieur,  vôtre,  etc.  .  .  . 

Les  “Dialogues  familiers”  sont  très  amusants.  Le  premier  est  fait  de 
simples  formules  de  politesse  et  correspond  au  Getting  Acquainted  des 
grammaires  de  nos  jours.  Bien  sûr,  on  trouve  de  notables  différences  qui 
sont  dues,  sans  aucun  doute,  au  déclin  général  de  la  politesse.  Ainsi  au 
trèshonnête,  Monsieur,  je  suis  votre  serviteur,  s’est  substitué  le  banal  et 
démocratique  “Bonjour,  monsieur”  auquel  on  répond  tout  simplement 
“Bonjour,  monsieur,”  tandis  qu’il  y  a  deux  siècles  on  disait  très  poliment, 
Monsieur,  je  suis  le  vôtre.  Quant  au  “Comment  allez-vous”  et  son  inélégante 
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liaison  (le  faubourg  Saint-Germain  au  temps  de  Proust  disait:  “commen’ 
allez-vous?”),  il  fut  jadis:  Comment  vous  portez-vous ?  ou,  sans  souci  de 
sonorité,  simplement,  comment  vous  va? 

Le  second  dialogue  est  intitulé  “De  l’occupation.”  Il  ne  s’agit  nullement 
des  métiers  que  peuvent  excercer  les  hommes  (un  honnête  homme  ne 
travaille  pas);  mais  de  l’occupation  d’apprendre  le  français.  C’est  un 
dialogue  assez  amusant  où  l’on  trouve  des  préceptes  qui  pourraient  aisé¬ 
ment  trouver  leur  utilité  dans  nos  grammaires:  qui  ne  connaît  la  timidité 
des  étudiants?  Perger  la  connaissait  et  pour  la  surmonter  fait  dire  à  l’un  de 
ses  interlocuteurs:  “On  apprend  plus  en  parlant  qu’en  étudiant.”  Et  voici 
une  autre  exhortation:  “Qui  ne  parle  jamais  mal,  ne  parlera  jamais  bien.” 
Suit  cette  réponse:  “Mais  je  n’oserais  de  peur  d’être  raillé.”  Nous  voyons 
que  Perger  ne  manquait  point  de  psychologie. 

Le  troisième  dialogue  tourne  autour  de  la  question  du  temps.  Le  qua¬ 
trième  est  consacré  au  souper  et  au  logement.  Il  correspond,  à  peu  près,  au 
Having  Lunch  de  nos  jours.  Nos  voyageurs  du  dix-huitième  siècle  sont 
gentilshommes.  Ils  voyagent  en  voiture,  s’enquièrent  du  souper  et  du 
logement  avant  de  descendre  dans  la  rue.  L’aubergiste,  les  ayant  assurés 
sur  le  logement  et  la  nourriture,  ils  descendent:  “Mettons  pied  à  terre.” 
“Faites-mener  nos  chevaux  à  l’écurie.”  C’est  là  un  sujet  important  et 
l’auteur  ne  manque  pas  de  donner  plusieurs  phrases  pour  régler  la  question. 
Cela  fait:  “Ça,  voyons,  que  nous  donnerez- vous  à  souper? — Avez-vous  du 
bon  vin?”  Et  à  nos  messieurs  de  commander  un  excellent  repas.  Parmentier 
n’ayant  pas  encore  introduit  la  pomme  de  terre  dans  la  cuisine  française,  il 
est  impossible  à  nos  voyageurs  de  demander  des  frites.  Aussi  ne  s’agit-il 
pas  encore  de  rosbif.  Il  est  vrai  que  du  point  de  vue  diététique,  John  et 
Roger  du  Basic  Conversational  French  de  Harris  et  Lévêque  sont  beaucoup 
plus  sages  que  nos  deux  Allemands  qui  se  préparent  une  petite  indigestion 
en  commandant:  du  bon  vin,  une  fricassée  de  poulets,  une  demi-douzaine 
de  pigeonnaux,  une  douzaine  d’alouettes,  et  de  la  bière.  Sur  quoi  l’hôtelier 
demande:  “Ne  voulez-vous  rien  d’autre?”  “Non,  Monsieur,  c’est  assez.” 
“Traitez-nous  bien,  car  nous  sommes  las,  et  à  demi  morts  de  faim  et  de 
soif.”  Le  repas  terminé  les  voyageurs  s’en  vont  au  lit  fort  contents. 

Suit  un  dialogue  “pour  aller  se  coucher.”  On  y  règle  la  note  du  souper, 
mais  non  sans  marchander:”  Il  me  semble  que  vous  demandez  trop.”  “Au 
contraire,  je  vous  fais  bon  marché.”  Enfin  on  se  sépare  on  disant:  “Faites- 
nous  éveiller  demain  de  bonne  heure,  je  vous  en  prie.”  “Je  n’y  manquerai 
pas,  adieu.  Messieurs  bon  soir.  Reposez  bien  (sic).” 

Au  dialogue  suivant  nous  assistons  au  déjeuner  des  deux  Allemands  qui 
se  régalent  de  saucisses,  petits  pâtés,  raves,  côtelettes,  boudin,  et  jambon, 
et  où  l’on  apprend  à  dire:  “Monsieur,  à  la  santé  de  vos  amis.”  “Dieu  les 
conserve  et  nous  aussi.”  C’est  une  grammaire  très  honnête. 
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Le  déjeuner  terminé,  on  se  quitte  en  convenant  que:  “Ce  n’est  pas  tout 
d’avoir  déjeuné,  il  faut  aussi  étudier.”  “C’est  bien  dit.  Pour  moi,  je  ne 
saurais  étudier,  j’ai  trop  mangé.”  “Vous  nelesauriez  aussi  à  jeun.”  “On  peut 
donc  conclure  que  vous  n’êtes  pas  fort  adonné  à  l’étude.”  “Adieu,  Mes¬ 
sieurs,  je  vais  m’appliquer  à  l’étude.”  “Et  moi  aussi.” 

Ainsi  se  termine  cette  petite  grammaire  spirituelle,  véritable  petit  livre 
de  poche  pour  honnêtes  gens  en  voyage. 

Western  Reserve  University 


A  Demonstration  Unit  for  FLES 

by  Sister  Mary  Madeleine  SSND 

i_T  SEEMS  THAT  the  greatest  obstacles  to  teaching  foreign  languages 
in  elementary  schools  radiate  from  three  principal  problems:  lack  of  funds, 
scarcity  of  prepared  teachers  and  crowded  curriculum.  These  problems  are 
administrative,  and  I  believe  that  administrators  will  soon  find  the  means 
of  solving  them  when  they  are  convinced  that  the  learning  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  is  not  a  new  piece  of  educational  fluff,  but  an  enrichment  for  the 
child’s  mental  growth  as  well  as  a  preparation  for  world  citizenship.  One  can 
well  understand  the  position  of  the  skeptic  if  he  has  the  impression  that  a 
foreign  language  class  is  devoted  to  a  few  songs  badly  pronounced,  some  ex¬ 
pressions  learned  by  rote,  and  games  in  which  an  occasional  foreign  word 
is  uttered. 

Those  working  in  the  language  field  are  aware  that  excellent  FLES 
classes  and  workshops  for  teachers  are  springing  up  all  over  the  country. 
Educators  and  administrators  devoted  to  other  fields  of  learning  are  not  all 
aware  of  what  is  being  accomplished,  and  are  therefore,  not  enthusiastic 
about  adding  further  academic  and  financial  weight  to  the  curriculum.  Lan¬ 
guage  teachers  who  are  experimenting  might  excite  more  interest  if  they 
would  have  “open  house”  frequently  if  not  daily  in  their  FLES  classes. 
Visitors  are  not  completely  convinced  when  they  are  invited  only  on  “show 
day.”  Parents  and  visiting  teachers  like  to  see  procedures  and  pupil  response 
to  new  situations.  They  would  like  to  know  that  what  the  child  is  saying  was 
not  memorized  for  the  occasion. 

During  the  past  two  summers  we  have  conducted  an  experimental  class  in 
French  for  second  and  third  grade  children  at  the  College  of  Notre  Dame  of 
Maryland.  Last  summer  the  class  was  used  as  a  workshop  for  a  methods 
course  in  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages.  From  the  first  day  of  summer 
school  we  announced  “open  house.”  The  children  soon  became  accustomed 
to  visitors  and  paid  no  attention  to  them.  We  sent  invitations  to  the  area 
supervisors  of  the  public  school  system.  As  a  result  we  had  many  visitors 
from  various  types  and  levels  of  administration.  They  were  enthusiastic  and 
voluntarily  expressed  a  willingness  to  back  any  move  toward  introducing 
FLES.  Most  of  them  confessed  that  they  had  not  believed  that  so  much 
could  be  accomplished  in  a  foreign  language  with  children  so  young.  Ad¬ 
ministrators  like  all  educators  are  aware  that  the  government  is  urging 
FLES,  but  they  want  to  know  if  we  can  teach  it  before  they  try  to  clear  fi¬ 
nancial  and  curriculum  problems. 
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For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  a 
FLES  class  I  shall  try  to  describe  a  typical  unit  for  a  French  class.  I  covered 
this  presentation  in  two  classes  of  thirty  minutes  each  on  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  days  of  summer  school.  If  the  teacher  prefers,  the  same  unit  may  be 
extended  over  a  five  day  period  with  a  variety  of  other  materials  added  each 
day. 

The  purpose  of  the  unit  is  to  have  the  pupils  achieve  an  oral-aural  grasp 
of  the  prepositions  in,  on,  under,  in  front  of,  and  behind.  Previous  vocabulary 
has  pertained  only  to  concrete  objects.  This  is  the  first  approach  toward 
the  abstract.  It  is  understood  that  there  is  no  reading  or  writing  of  the 
foreign  language  at  this  age  level.  The  pupils  have  learned  about  forty  com¬ 
mon  words  in  simple  speech  patterns  like:  Voici  le  chat,  voilà  la  poupée  in 
response  to  montrez-moi  le  chat  etc.;  and  C’est  le  chat,  c’est  la  poupée  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  Qu’est-ce  que  c’est ?  The  teacher  has  practiced  until  she  has  skill  in 
drawing  stick  figures  rapidly.  She  draws  a  large  but  simple  automobile 
asking:  Qu’est-ce  que  c’est? 

pupil:  C’est  l’automobile. 

If  necessary  the  teacher  repeats  answers  with  corrected  pronunciation.  She 
then  draws  a  boy  in  the  automobile  asking:  Qu’est-ce  que  c’est? 

pupil:  C’est  le  garçon. 

Pointing  to  each  object  she  says:  Le  garçon  est  dans  l’automobile,  with  stress 
on  the  word  dans.  This  use  of  est  apart  from  c’est  is  also  new  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  bother  the  children.  Now  the  teacher  takes  from  her  desk  a  box 
(which  is  a  very  indispensable  object)  and  places  in  it  one  at  a  time  various 
objects  the  names  of  which  are  already  familiar.  Placing  each  object  she 
says  slowly: 

Le  crayon  est  dans  la  boîte. 

Le  livre  est  dans  la  boîte. 

Le  bébé  est  dans  la  boîte. 

Then  for  pupil  response  she  asks:  Où  est  le  crayon?  This  question  is  a  new 
speech  pattern  but  since  it  is  for  passive  rather  than  active  use  the  children 
will  soon  grasp  it  if  the  teacher  answers  or  has  the  hand  puppet  answer  the 
first  few  times  it  is  used. 

puppet:  Le  crayon  est  dans  la  boîte. 

teacher:  Où  est  le  livre? 
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puppet:  Le  livre  est  dans  la  boîte. 
teacher:  Où  est  le  bébé ? 
puppet:  Le  bébé  est  dans  la  boîte. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  puppet  will  have  help  from  the  class  in  answer¬ 
ing  the  third  question.  Placing  another  object  in  the  box  the  teacher  looks 
to  the  class  for  response. 

teacher:  Où  est  le  chat f 

susan:  (with  help  if  necessary)  Le  chat  est  dans  la  boîte. 

Susan  is  allowed  to  take  the  object  out  of  the  box  when  she  has  repeated  the 
sentence  correctly.  This  may  continue  as  long  as  it  holds  interest,  but  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  sentences  must  be  complete  and  pronunciation  correct. 

teacher  (pointing  to  drawing  of  automobile)  :  Où  est  le  garçon,  Shirley f 
Shirley  (with  help  if  she  needs  it):  Le  garçon  est  dans  l’automobile. 

At  this  point  if  the  teacher  will  quickly  draw  several  other  cars  there  will  be 
volunteers  who  will  draw  objects  in  them  and  who  will  describe  their  pro¬ 
ductions  which  usually  aim  at  originality: 

Le  gâteau  est  dans  l’automobile. 

The  children  know  from  the  beginning  that  they  will  always  be  expected  to 
tell  in  French  what  they  have  drawn.  With  this  in  mind  they  often  mouth 
the  words  as  they  draw.  For  purposes  of  drill  the  teacher  now  draws  several 
houses,  boxes  and  perhaps  a  fat  little  boy.  If  she  draws  a  birthday  cake 
inside  the  little  boy  she  will  get  an  enthusiastic  response  to  Où  est  le  gâteau ? 
About  two  thirds  of  the  class  will  respond  eagerly  if  slowly: 

Le  gâteau  est  dans  le  garçon. 

The  children  like  to  know  that  a  foreign  language  allows  for  a  sense  of 
humor.  Now  using  familiar  commands  and  pointing  to  her  drawings  the 
teacher  says:  Robert,  allez  au  tableau  noir  et  dessinez  la  maîtresse  dans  la 
maison.  Helen,  allez  au  tableau  et  dessinez  la  pomme  dans  la  boîte.  In  the  same 
manner  others  are  told  to  draw  le  papa  dans  la  maison,  l’oiseau  dans  la 
maison  etc.  When  the  drawings  are  finished  each  pupil  has  to  describe  his 
picture  as  the  teacher  asks:  Où  est  l’oiseau?  etc.  These  several  devices  for 
drill  may  be  prolonged  if  necessary. 

Returning  to  the  original  drawing  of  a  car  the  teacher  draws  a  cat  in  front 
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of  it  and  says:  Le  chat  est  devant  l’automobile.  She  quickly  draws  a  stick  boy 
in  profile  (that  is  done  by  showing  the  direction  of  the  arms  and  legs).  In 
front  of  it  she  draws  a  smaller  figure  and  says:  Le  bébé  est  devant  le  garçon. 
She  may  erase  the  bébé  and  subsequently  place  there  other  familiar  objects 
if  she  feels  need  of  stressing  the  impression  before  asking  for  expression. 
For  drilling  this  preposition  I  have  had  exciting  success  with  a  tiny  me¬ 
chanical  car  in  the  path  of  which  were  placed  other  objects  in  toy  or  cut-out 
form.  Before  I  released  the  car  various  children  would  say  what  was  devant 
l’automobile  and  were  allowed  to  rescue  those  objects  from  its  path  when 
the  car  was  released.  Drill  may  be  the  same  as  for  dans  except  that  the 
objects  which  the  teacher  draws  must  show  direction  of  movement.  Ex.  le 
chat  devant  le  grandpère,  le  chat  devant  l’oiseau  etc.  For  further  variety  of  drill 
the  teacher  may  point  to  two  members  of  the  class  and  say:  Marie  est  devant 
Louise.  With  a  gesture  indicating  that  the  class  is  to  participate  she  points 
and  says:  Joan  est  devant  Kevin.  Helen  est  devant  Mark.  etc.  Pointing  to  her¬ 
self  and  to  the  class  she  begins  La  maîtresse  and  the  class  adds  est  devant  la 
classe.  This  same  device  may  be  used  to  drill  derrière. 

This  is  the  opportune  moment  to  go  back  to  dans  and  exercise  the  use  of 
the  two  (or  three)  prepositions.  The  following  day  the  remaining  preposi¬ 
tions  may  be  taught.  Some  teachers  may  prefer  to  postpone  them  and  to  in¬ 
crease  vocabulary  in  other  directions.  However,  I  shall  present  a  few  more 
devices  for  these  prepositions,  because  as  all  language  teachers  know,  the 
teaching  of  the  names  of  concrete  objects  is  much  easier  than  implanting 
abstract  concepts.  The  trick  is  to  make  the  abstract  become  concrete  by  de¬ 
picting  relationships  between  objects  as  was  done  in  the  drawings.  Without 
covering  the  whole  procedure  for  the  remaining  prepositions  I  shall  indicate 
a  start  on  which  the  teacher  can  build  by  applying  the  ideas  suggested  in 
the  presentation  of  dans  and  devant. 

Draw  a  bird  on  top  of  the  automobile.  Say:  L’ oiseau  est  sur  l’automobile. 
Stress  the  sound  of  sur.  Draw  a  boy  on  top  of  a  house  and  ask  the  puppet: 
Où  est  le  garçon ?  The  puppet’s  falsetto  voice  answers:  Le  garçon  est  sur  la 
maison.  He  is  praised  for  his  correct  pronunciation  of  sur.  Pointing  to  the 
same  boy:  Où  est  le  garçon,  Betty  ? 

betty  (with  help  if  necessary):  Le  garçon  est  sur  la  maison. 

Drill  may  consist  of  having  pupils  place  things  on  other  things.  They  will 
choose  their  objects  carefully  because  they  must  know  how  to  say  their 
names.  If  drill  is  to  be  done  with  drawings  the  teacher  should  draw  tables, 
houses,  boxes,  etc.  She  should  be  able  to  draw  six  objects  in  thirty  seconds 
and  keep  the  children’s  attention  on  the  language  by  saying  Qu’est-ce  que 
c’est ?  and  getting  the  response  C’est  la  maison  during  the  time  it  takes  to 
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draw  each  object.  When  the  drawings  are  finished  she  tells  individual  pupils 
to  draw  le  livre  sur  la  table,  le  chat  sur  la  maison  etc. 

For  the  remaining  two  prepositions  she  now  goes  back  to  the  familiar 
automobile  where  the  first  objects  still  remain  in,  on  and  in  front  of  it. 
There  is  magic  in  this  first  impression.  Often  a  forgotten  word  returns  to  the 
memory  when  the  teacher  draws  the  same  object  on  the  same  spot  of  the 
blackboard. 

After  all  five  prepositions  have  been  presented  and  drilled  the  children 
like  a  oui  and  non  game. 

teacher:  La  maîtresse  est  sous  la  table. 

class:  Non. 

teacher  (pointing  to  drawing)  :  Le  bébé  est  devant  le  garçon. 

class:  Oui. 

teacher:  George  est  derrière  Jeanette. 

class:  Oui. 

teacher  (pointing  to  drawing)  :  U  oiseau  est  sous  la  maison. 

class:  Non. 

There  is  no  limit  to  possibilities  which  amuse  as  well  as  exercise.  When  the 
answer  is  non  the  children  should  be  encouraged  to  offer  correct  statements. 

teacher:  La  maîtresse  est  sous  la  table. 

class  (or  an  individual):  Non,  la  maîtresse  est  devant  la  classe. 

Teaching  before  an  audience  can  be  trying  at  times,  but  it  has  ad¬ 
vantages  for  the  teacher  and  for  the  class  as  well  as  for  the  audience.  The 
class  is  constantly  challenged  to  meet  new  situations  and  the  teacher  is  stim¬ 
ulated  to  create  new  devices.  Both  are  at  their  best  because  they  want  the 
audience  to  understand.  I  have  never  seen  a  disciplinary  problem  while  ob¬ 
serving  or  teaching  a  FLES  class.  I  think  that  this  is  because  the  children 
are  curious  to  understand  what  Pierre,  the  puppet,  is  saying,  or  they  are 
anxious  to  be  understood  when  they  say  what  he  is  doing.  The  teacher  moves 
rapidly,  of  course,  and  thus  does  not  allow  attention  to  lag.  With  careful 
preparation  of  materials  and  devices  no  teacher  who  knows  the  language 
need  fear  observation  which  is  the  most  potent  means  of  presenting  our 
product  to  the  public  and  of  encouraging  the  interest  of  administrators. 

College  of  Notre  Dame  of  Maryland 


Beginning  French  with  Conversation 

by  Helen  Kelso  Carney 


O  UR  SCHOOL  OFFERS  Beginning  Conversational  French  as  an 
elective  eighth-grade  subject.  In  setting  it  up  we  wanted  first  of  all  to 
increase  the  opportunity  for  the  study  of  French  in  the  high  school  by 
beginning  French  in  the  eighth  grade.  In  the  second  place,  we  hoped  to  give 
the  student  a  chance  to  try  out  his  aptitude  for  language  study.  And, 
finally,  we  desired  to  enrich  the  curriculum  for  the  student  of  more  than 
average  ability.  In  order  to  make  the  subject  realistic  and  interesting,  I 
used  pupil-teacher  planning  to  shape  the  course  of  study. 

During  the  first  days  of  school,  however,  I  emphasized  giving  the  stu¬ 
dent  a  sense  of  achievement,  which  is  so  necessary  in  a  foreign  language 
class.  I  introduced  the  usual  getting-acquainted  phrases  and  called  roll 
pronouncing  each  name  both  in  English  and  in  French.  The  student  selected 
a  French  name  if  his  own  presented  a  difficult  translation.  In  learning  his 
classmates’  new  names,  he  used,  “Comment  vous  appelez-vous?”  and  “Je 
m’appelle  Jean.”  Consequently,  he  carried  home  these  phrases  and  his 
French  name  as  tangible  proof  of  accomplishment  after  his  first  day  in 
class. 

As  the  students  practiced  their  names,  they  picked  up  pertinent  rules 
of  pronunciation  and  also  learned  names  that  possessed  popularity  or 
historical  significance  in  France.  Most  important,  of  course,  was  the  fact 
that  the  phrases  helped  the  students  to  know  each  other  better  and  to  be¬ 
come  part  of  a  group.  Since  this  was  a  natural,  if  sometimes  hidden,  desire, 
the  students  found  these  lessons  meaningful  and  easy.  They  were  motivated 
toward  communicating  in  French. 

Following  this  philosophy  throughout  the  year,  the  class  planned  sub¬ 
jects  that  they  would  like  to  talk  about  and  activities  they  would  like  to 
carry  on  in  French.  I  wrote  a  conversation  in  playlet  form  on  each  subject. 
To  insure  authentic  French  vocabulary  and  usage  I  referred  to:  Elementary 
French  Conversation  by  Kany  and  Dondo  (D.  C.  Heath  and  Company), 
Le  Français  Oral  by  M.  S.  Pargment  (D.  C.  Heath  and  Company),  Parlons 
Français  by  William  S.  Shields  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company),  and  Feuilles 
du  cours  75  by  Pierre  Thomas  of  Ecole  Française  de  Middlebury. 

As  an  example  of  the  type  of  conversation  which  I  arranged,  a  lesson 
on  numbers  was  called  “C’est  aujourd’hui  mon  anniversaire”  and  began: 
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PAUL  :  J ulie,  combien  font  deux  fois  quatre ? 

julie:  Je  ne  sais  pas.  C’est  aujourd’hui  mon  anniversaire  et  je  ne  veux 
pas  parler  de  nombres. 

Robert:  Quelle  est  la  date  aujourd’hui ? 

The  skit  continued  with  questions  and  answers  about  birthdays  and  ages, 
and  ended  with: 

paul:  Maintenant,  Julie,  est-ce  que  les  nombres  sont  utiles ? 

julie:  Je  crois  que  oui,  surtout  les  dates.  Deux  fois  quatre  font  huit. 

We  spent  one  class  period  reading  the  mimeographed  conversation  aloud, 
the  students  imitating  pronunciation  and  asking  questions  about  the  trans¬ 
lation  written  in  the  right  hand  column.  In  the  group,  and  individually, 
they  practiced  saying  new  phrases  and  learned  adaptations  of  them  for 
various  situations.  As  much  as  possible  I  gave  them  an  oral-aural  experience 
with  expressions  in  the  planning  period  so  that  they  never  read  material 
which  they  had  not  previously  heard  and  spoken. 

The  conversation  was  then  memorized  and  presented,  sometimes  with 
variations,  by  all  members  of  the  class  divided  into  groups.  The  class  met 
four  times  a  week  for  sixty-five  minute  periods  and  spent  about  two  weeks 
on  each  conversation,  including  a  period  for  evaluation  of  the  unit  com¬ 
pleted  and  group-planning  for  the  next  unit.  Of  course,  the  time  varied 
accoiding  to  interests  and  needs  of  the  group,  and  the  planning  time  de¬ 
pended  upon  how  closely  related  the  new  unit  was  to  the  one  just  studied. 

We  also  used  conversations  from  Petites  Conversations  by  Julian  Harris 
and  Hélène  Monod-Cassidy  (The  University  of  Wisconsin  Press)  whenever 
material  in  the  text  coincided  with  the  unit  the  class  selected.  In  addition, 
the  class  chose  some  units  because  conversations  in  the  text  attracted  them. 
For  example,  two  lessons  on  stamps  and  stamp-collecting  in  the  text  led  to 
a  lesson  describing  stamps  (limited  to  color,  picture  and  numerical  value), 
as  well  as  to  lessons  presenting  other  types  of  collections  :  rocks,  post-cards 
and  dolls. 

Petites  Conversations,  prepared  for  children  from  ten-to-twelve,  is  adapt¬ 
able  to  older  students  and  contains  sufficient  grammar  and  vocabulary  to 
give  beginning  language  students  a  sense  of  security.  Songs,  verses,  stories 
and  plays  in  the  book  stimulate  their  imaginations  and  their  desire  to 
learn  more  French.  Since  I  had  decided  to  base  the  conversation  course 
upon  units  of  interest  selected  by  the  pupils,  this  text  met  the  needs  of  the 
course  without  deflecting  us  from  our  chosen  method. 

After  each  presentation  of  a  conversation,  the  class  corrected  errors  of 
pronunciation,  praised  good  intonation,  and  judged  actions  for  dramatic 
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appropriateness.  Then,  when  all  had  presented  the  memorized  skits,  they 
applied  idiomatic  expressions  from  them  in  questions  asked  each  other. 
My  evaluation  of  their  accomplishment  was  a  dictation  adapted  from  the 
conversations,  which  the  students  called  “the  spelling  lesson.”  On  each  of 
these  tests  the  class  also  wrote  in  French  answers  to  questions  asked  rapidly 
in  French.  As  the  year  advanced,  sight-reading  from  the  excellent  material 
in  Petites  Conversations  was  included  in  the  tests,  with  questions  both  in 
English  and  in  French  on  content. 

One  unit  we  used  was  “Eating  in  French.”  I  wrote  four  conversations 
covering  different  phases  of  eating:  greeting  friends,  the  table  service,  the 
food,  and  ordering  in  a  restaurant.  At  the  end  of  eight  weeks  we  had  a 
luncheon  in  the  cafeteria  at  which  only  French  was  spoken.  When  they 
evaluated  the  luncheon,  the  group  regretted  awkward  silences  which  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  meal  and  asked  for  a  vocabulary  that  would  enable  them 
to  express  feelings.  “How  do  you  say  ‘I  hate  spinach!’?” 

They  decided  that  they  had  done  a  good  job  of  getting  acquainted  with 
each  other  but  that  they  needed  to  learn  to  work  harder  in  their  groups. 
The  practice  group  was  the  key  technique  to  the  conversational  method  in 
this  class.  After  imitating  my  reading  of  the  conversation  as  a  class,  ques¬ 
tioning  expressions,  and  drilling  on  difficult  sentences,  the  thirty-five  stu¬ 
dents  divided  themselves  into  groups  of  two  to  five  members.  In  groups  they 
read  and  listened  to  each  other,  memorizing  as  they  rehearsed.  The  practice 
group  not  only  permitted  use  of  language  in  realistic  situations,  but  be¬ 
came  the  means  of  making  the  conversational  class  effective. 

I  made  sure  that  each  child  participated  in  a  group  and  sometimes  as¬ 
signed  an  able  student  to  help  one  having  difficulty.  They  developed  a 
sense  of  belonging  to  their  groups  and  learned  to  learn  from  each  other.  In 
the  second  semester  they  asked  to  be  regrouped  so  that  they  would  be  sep¬ 
arated  from  close  friends  and  would  grow  accustomed  to  speaking  French 
with  different  people. 

Audio-visual  aids  gave  further  vitality  to  the  class,  with  songs,  pictures, 
slides,  maps,  records,  and  a  few  films  being  used  in  that  order.  The  children 
responded  most  enthusiastically  to  visitors  from  France.  In  the  class  period 
following  such  a  visit  the  students  commented  upon  pronunciations  and 
expressions  used  by  the  visitor  which  were  new  to  them.  They  evaluated 
their  own  questions  and  ability  to  understand. 

“The  day  the  French  girl  visited  us  was  the  best.  I  was  so  thrilled  when 
I  understood  her,  and,  besides,  I  found  out  how  much  more  I  have  to  learn.” 

As  they  progressed  they  created  conversations  using  sentence  structures 
which  they  had  memorized  but  inserting  new  words  and  adapting  these 
sentences  to  different  situations.  Three  girls  combined  phrases  for  greeting 
friends  with  those  for  ordering  food  into  a  skit  about  a  woman  and  her 
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daughter  meeting  a  friend  at  a  super  market.  Later,  when  they  were  eating 
in  a  restaurant,  the  girl  spilled  milk  on  the  friend’s  dress.  This  permitted 
them  to  use  some  of  their  favorite  expressions:  “Excusez-moi,  s’il  vous 
plait,”  “Ça  ne  fait  rien,”  and  “C’est  une  enfant  gâtée.” 

At  the  year-end  evaluation  they  asked  to  study  grammar  the  following 
year  so  that  they  could  say  everything  they  wanted  to.  This  was  their  way 
of  stating  that  they  were  motivated  to  learn  an  intricate  theoretical  subject, 
had  related  this  subject  to  their  own  lives  and  were  advancing  toward  the 
ideal  of  all  education— self-instruction. 

I  was  delighted  when  the  students  began  to  ask  questions  about  grammar. 
At  first,  I  answered  their  questions  with  misgivings;  but  when  I  saw  that 
the  conversation  class  could  understand  and  use  the  partitive  in  much  less 
time  than  the  high-school  grammar  class,  I  gained  confidence.  To  the  con¬ 
versation  class,  grammar  was  an  explanation  of  what  they  were  saying 
rather  than  an  odd  way  of  putting  strange  sounds  together. 

As  we  had  hoped,  the  conversation  class  permitted  the  student  to  explore 
his  own  language  aptitude.  If  he  found  the  subject  too  difficult  or  too  de¬ 
manding,  he  dropped  out  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  exploration  cost  him 
no  valuable  high  school  credit  and  gave  him  a  little  insight  into  another 
culture.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  discovered  that  learning  a  foreign  language 
was  exciting,  he  could  plan  his  high  school  curriculum  to  include  four  more 
years  of  French  and  possibly  two  years  of  a  second  foreign  language  as  well. 

The  conversational  language  class  can  be  adapted  to  a  wide  range  of 
individual  differences.  The  slower  student  learns  pronunciation,  usable 
phrases,  and  belongs  to  the  group  in  a  more  satisfactory  way  than  is  usually 
possible  for  slow  students  in  some  academic  subjects.  The  more  able  stu¬ 
dent  writes  conversations  and  trains  groups  to  present  them.  Thus  the 
gifted  student  has  an  opportunity  to  develop  creativity  and  also  to  accept 
his  responsibility  to  contribute  to  the  good  of  the  group.  The  conversational 
class  creates  excellent  conditions  for  the  realizing  of  individuality,  develops 
motivations  for  learning  grammar  and  literature,  and  best  of  all,  actually 
gives  the  beginning  student  experience  in  speaking  and  hearing  French. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  School 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma 


Pattern  for  Solidarity1 

by  Muriel  N.  Robinove 

DOES  A  DREAM  leave  off  and  reality  begin?  In  the 
case  of  the  workshop  for  the  French  teachers  of  Michigan,  this  reality  took 
several  years.  The  idea  came  to  me  that  if  other  professional  groups  could 
hold  successive  annual  weekend  meetings,  so  could  the  Michigan  teachers  of 
French  at  every  level  of  instruction. 

When,  in  1948,  the  long  closed  doors  to  France  were  wide  open  again  and 
more  of  our  members  planned  on  studying  in  France,  I  asked  the  Detroit 
AATF  president  to  permit  me  to  present  the  idea  of  an  annual  atelier  to  the 
members.  He  consented.  The  idea  was  so  new  only  two  teachers  said  they 
would  attend.  The  president  himself  believed  many  French  teachers 
couldn’t  afford  to  come  even  if  a  top  French  program  were  offered.  But  I 
refused  to  accept  defeat. 

So  convinced  was  I  of  the  solidarity  values  inherent  in  a  French  atelier 
for  all  of  us,  that  I  worked  for  five  years,  including  the  two  of  my  Detroit 
AATF  presidency,  to  bring  it  to  fruition.  Finally,  in  January,  1953,  my 
ally,  John  Conley,  Detroit  AATF  president  from  1952  to  1954,  named  me 
chairman  of  the  first  Detroit  French  workshop.  I  was  free  to  choose  my 
committee  and  to  set  up  with  the  members  the  complete  program  and 
publicity.  There  were  three  of  us:  Jean  Fox,  Hazel  O’Donovan,  both  former 
AATF  secretaries,  and  I.  In  spite  of  extremely  heavy  teaching  schedules  we 
spent  days  consecrating  ourselves  to  la  bonne  cause  in  planning  and  in  cor¬ 
responding.  To  have  operating  capital,  a  registration  fee  of  one  dollar  per 
participant  was  decided  on;  registration  forms  were  drawn  up;  a  weekend 
date  late  in  October,  1953,  was  chosen  and  Haven  Hill  Lodge,  thirty-five 
miles  from  Detroit,  was  selected  for  our  meeting  place.  This  lodge  was  de¬ 
cided  upon  because  of  its  beautiful  location,  its  moderate  price,  its  excellent 
accomodations,  its  unsurpassed  cuisine,  but  also  because  of  its  room  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  foyer,  lounge,  gallery  and  library  are  perfect  facilities  for  com¬ 
mittee  work,  conversation  groups,  exhibits,  song  fests,  movie  and  slide  show¬ 
ings,  the  use  of  tape  recorders,  panel  discussions  and  conférences.  Operating 
under  the  Michigan  State  Conservation  Department,  it  is  available  to  one 
adult  educational  or  conservation  group  at  a  time. 

We  sent  out  our  first  mailing  in  spring,  1953,  consisting  of  an  announce- 

1  A  condensed  revision  of  a  paper  read  at  the  foreign  language  section  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Society  of  College  Professors  of  Education  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois,  on  February  13,  1957 . 
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ment  letter,  a  poll  sheet  for  suggestions,  a  tentative  program,  and  a  regis¬ 
tration  form.  Several  Detroit  teachers  and  many  from  outstate  responded  at 
once.  The  first  year’s  meeting  in  October,  1953,  was  a  tremendous  success. 
The  lodge  and  the  program  enchanted  our  group  and  although  we  did  not 
fill  the  lodge  the  first  year,  we  reserved  it  for  1954,  and  it  has  been  our  meet¬ 
ing  place  every  fall  since.  In  1957,  we  had  a  waiting  list;  many  reservations 
are  in  for  1958. 

The  purposes  of  the  atelier  conceived  in  1953  have  remained  essentially 
the  same.  They  operate  to  form  a  pattern  of  real  solidarity  among  us.  Here 
they  are: 

1.  To  bring  together  socially  in  a  congenial  house-party  atmosphere 
French  teachers  of  every  level,  natives  and  Americans,  in  order  to  promote 
greater  friendliness,  appreciation,  learning,  and  solidarity  among  them. 

2.  To  give  American  French  teachers  unable  to  go  to  France  an  op¬ 
portunity  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  to  hear  and  speak  French  for 
two  days. 

3.  To  permit  French  teachers  not  heard  before  to  present  points  of  view, 
theories,  demonstrations,  slides,  movies,  book  reviews,  recordings,  exhibits, 
music,  in  short  anything  in  the  vast  field  having  to  do  with  France,  her 
civilization,  her  people,  and  her  language  worthy  of  being  shared  with 
colleagues. 

4.  To  discover  the  backgrounds,  talents,  achievements,  and  specialties  of 
young  French  teachers  in  our  state,  natives  as  well  as  Americans,  with  a 
view  to  planning  future  programs  with  their  participation. 

5.  To  reinspire  those  older  French  teachers  grown  doubtful  of  the  value 
of  their  contributions  to  French  teaching  and  to  encourage  them  to  re¬ 
appraise  the  results  of  their  work. 

6.  To  bring  to  all  the  French  teachers  present  a  varied,  dynamic,  and 
stimulating  program  including  the  finest  in  the  old  and  new  methodology; 
conférences  and  causeries  by  eminent  native  and  American  French  scholars; 
extensive  opportunity  for  the  sharing  of  ideas;  movies;  slide  showings;  re¬ 
cordings,  music;  drama;  new  exhibits  from  publishers;  tape  recordings  and 
pupils’  exhibits  from  elementary,  secondary  schools,  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties;  all  this,  so  that  our  Michigan  classrooms  where  French  is  studied  and 
taught  may  benefit  from  the  deeper,  richer  self-development  of  the  French 
teachers  present  at  the  atelier. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  diversified  content  of  our  offerings  for  five  suc¬ 
cessive  years,  one  must  look  at  the  planning  committee,  the  planning  itself, 
a  summaiy  of  the  programs,  and  the  complete  program  for  1957. 

The  planning  committee  operates  under  the  auspices  of  the  Detroit 
AATF.  Its  president  is  an  ex-officio  member,  but  the  committee  is  an  in¬ 
dependent  unit  composed  at  the  present  of  six  AATF  members  who  rule  on 
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all  workshop  publicity,  its  finances,  and  the  yearly  program.  The  committee 
holds  firmly  to  the  six  original  purposes.  It  calls  on  resource  persons  who  are 
invited  to  almost  every  planning  session.  Judging  from  the  overwhelming 
satisfaction  of  those  attending  the  atelier,  we  believe  our  pre-planning 
method  is  working  satisfactorily.  The  committee  for  1958  consists  of  Anita 
Cummins,  mailing;  Jacqueline  Elliott  and  Edward  B.  Mott,  exhibits; 
Rosina  M.  Roy,  reservations;  John  C.  Prévost  and  Muriel  N.  Robinove,  co- 
chairmen  in  charge  of  the  program,  program  correspondence,  and  publicity. 
Actually  every  committee  member  helps  in  several  capacities.  Consultants 
for  1958  are  Arthur  C.  Turgeon,  AATF  president,  Detroit  chapter,  from 
Wayne  State  University;  Gerard  Charest,  J.  Edouard  Comeau,  and  Denis 
R.  Janisse,  University  of  Detroit;  William  G.  Merhab,  University  of 
Michigan;  John  Henry  Owens,  Eastern  Michigan  College;  William  D.  Sage, 
East  Lansing  High  School.  No  detail  is  too  trivial  to  consider,  no  task  too 
onerous  to  perform  for  any  one  of  these  dedicated  individuals,  if  our  work 
can  be  furthered. 

Planning  for  the  following  year’s  atelier  begins  as  soon  as  one  workshop 
ends.  Usually  three  four-  to  five-hour  planning  sessions  are  held  a  year. 
The  following  questions  taken  from  my  abundant  notes  for  five  years 
are  samples  of  our  deliberations. 

1.  Who  will  work  on  the  newest  address  list? 

2.  M.  Jean-Paul  Desparmet,  the  French  Consul  to  our  area,  is  an  expert 
on  Algeria.  Why  not  ask  him  and  Madame  Desparmet  to  be  our  guests  for 
the  weekend  with  Monsieur  Desparmet  as  our  principal  conférencier? 

3.  Why  not  write  Monsieur  Georges  Matoré,  Directeur  des  Cours  de 
Civilisation  Française  at  the  Sorbonne  to  see  if  he  will  send  us  a  tape  record¬ 
ing  on  what  the  summer  courses  there  offer  teachers  of  French? 

4.  The  poll  sheet  returns  show  requests  for  a  large  textbook  exhibit,  more 
slide  and  film  showings  for  classroom  use  and  the  teachers’  backgrounds, 
more  musical  numbers,  discussions  on  brilliant  pupils,  more  literary  num¬ 
bers,  and  a  panel  on  the  contents  and  format  of  the  French  Review.  What 
shall  we  consider  first? 

5.  Why  not  accept  the  offer  of  George  Borglum  and  Theodore  Mueller 
to  demonstrate  with  Dr.  Borglum’s  slides  and  films  the  audio-visual  tech¬ 
niques  used  at  Wayne  State  University? 

6.  Can’t  we  raise  the  registration  fee  to  $3.00  per  participant?  Our  heavy 
expenses  this  year  clearly  show  we  need  more  operating  capital. 

7.  Our  past  experience  has  shown  us  we  need  more  recreation,  too. 
Shouldn’t  we  leave  time  after  breakfast  Saturday  morning  for  a  hike? 

8.  How  can  we  help  the  elementary  school  French  teachers?  Who  among 
us  knows  that  field? 

9.  Shall  we  follow  up  Mr.  Comeau’s  suggestion  that  we  invite  Monsieur 
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Jean  Houpert,  secrétaire  de  la  Faculté  de  Lettres,  Université  de  Montréal, 
as  our  speaker  on  French  Canada?  He  was  educated  in  Lorraine,  is  a  former 
student  of  Henri  Peyre,  and  knows  French  Canada  well. 

10.  Aren’t  we  overlooking  a  member  of  our  own  committee?  John  Pre- 
vost’s  Le  Dandysme  has  been  published  abroad  this  year.  John,  why  can’t 
you  present  your  work  as  the  first  literary  number? 

11.  Alex  Kroff  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  can’t  join  us.  Shall  we 
accept  his  offer  to  prepare  a  tape  recording  on  Jacques  Prévert  with  read¬ 
ings  of  his  poems? 

12.  Aren’t  two  of  our  members,  Marion  Tamin  and  Frances  Noble  of 
Western  Michigan  College,  to  receive  les  Palmes  Académiques  this  fall?  Why 
not  ask  them  and  the  French  Consul  if  they  will  consent  to  have  the  cere¬ 
mony  at  the  atelier ? 

13.  Some  of  our  secondary  school  members  received  Fulbright  grants  to 
study  in  France  last  summer.  Shall  we  ask  them  to  talk  on  their  work? 

14.  Several  of  us  know  Monsieur  Edouard  Morot-Sir,  Conseiller  Culturel 
et  Représentant  Permanent  des  Universités  Françaises  aux  Etats-Unis.  Why 
don’t  we  invite  him  and  Madame  Morot-Sir  to  be  our  weekend  guests?  And 
why  not  ask  him  to  speak  on  any  topic  he  considers  of  interest  and  impor¬ 
tance? 

16.  Is  our  program  too  heavily  weighted  on  the  literary  side? 

17.  Don’t  we  need  a  much  more  stimulating  program  number  on  Sunday 
morning?  Why  not  a  panel  on  the  establishment  of  an  annual  French  Week 
in  our  high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities? 

18.  Are  we  using  enough  French  teachers  new  to  our  area? 

The  planning  sessions,  which  always  take  place  Saturday  afternoons  at 
the  homes  of  committee  members  are  interrupted  by  sparkling  French 
conversation,  telephone  calls,  anecdotes,  food,  fun,  the  serving  of  coffee,  and 
French  wine,  of  course.  But  a  fine  program  finally  emerges. 

In  methodology,  programs  have  included  discussion  of  objectives;  oral- 
aural  demonstrations;  changes  in  French  pronunciation  since  1900  and  their 
presentation  to  American  students  of  French;  various  uses  of  the  tape- 
recorder,  recordings,  slides,  filmstrips  and  films;  the  relationship  of  class¬ 
room  work  to  French  extra-curricular  activities;  the  importance  of  every 
type  of  realia  and  supplementary  materials;  the  importance  of  methods  in 
the  preparation  of  French  teachers. 

There  were  lectures  and  panel  discussions  on  modern  French  authors  and 
their  works  m  the  fields  of  poetry,  novels,  and  the  theater.  There  were 
conferences  on  the  present  crisis  in  Algeria,  the  continuing  influence  of 
France  m  Canada,  the  economic  and  social  development  of  France  today 
the  opportunities  for  French  study  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  present 
basis  of  similarity  in  French  and  American  ideals. 
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Excellent  films  from  FACSEA,  documentary,  artistic,  literary,  and  dra¬ 
matic,  were  followed  by  group  discussions  of  real  value.  Participants  bring¬ 
ing  color  slides  taken  very  recently  in  France  shared  them  with  us  gen¬ 
erously  and  explained  them.  Thirty-three  publishers  from  the  United  States 
and  France,  and  the  French  Cultural  Services,  accepted  our  invitation  to 
present  offerings. 

So  many  participants  shared  their  talents,  genius  and  knowledge  with  us 
during  these  five  ateliers  that  it  is  not  possible  to  list  them  all  here;  but  surely 
not  one  among  us  can  ever  forget  the  conférences  of  Jean  Béliard,  Consul 
Général  in  Chicago;  Jean-Paul  Desparmet,  Consul  Général  in  Detroit; 
Pierre  Donzelot,  former  Conseiller  Culturel  from  France  to  the  United 
States;  and  Édouard  Morot-Sir,  present  Conseiller  Culturel  and  Repré¬ 
sentant  Permanent  des  Universités  Françaises  aux  Etats-Unis. 

Here  is  the  1957  program. 


VENDREDI  SOIR 


6  Heures 
7:45 


9:00 


10:30 


Dîner 

Impressions  d’un  Libraire  Parisien:  Conférence  de  Mon¬ 
sieur  J.  P.  Dizengremel.  Présentation  par  Monsieur 
Edouard  Comeau,  de  l’Université  de  Detroit. 

Exposition  de  livres  scolaires  et  de  matériel  d’enseigne¬ 
ment;  de  disques,  de  cahiers  d’enfants;  d’ouvrages  litté¬ 
raires,  présentés  par  Madame  Jacqueline  Elliott  de  Lincoln 
High  School,  Ferndale. 

CASSECROÛTE 


SAMEDI 


8:00 

9:00-10:00 

10:00 


12:00 

1:15-2:00 

2:15 


PETIT  DÉJEUNER 
Heure  Libre 

“BAUDELAIRE”.  Divers  aspects  de  l’œuvre  du  poète 
seront  discutés  par  Messieurs  Jacques  Salvan  (Wayne 
State  University,  Marc  Denkinger  (Université  de  Michi¬ 
gan),  Jean  Carduner  (Université  de  Michigan).  Monsieur 
Arthur  Turgeon  (Wayne  State  University),  Modérateur. 
Présentation  par  Monsieur  John  Prévost  (Université  de 
Détroit). 

DÉJEUNER 

Réunion  du  chapitre  de  Détroit  de  1  AATF,  sous  la  direc¬ 
tion  de  Monsieur  Turgeon,  président  du  chapitre. 
Conférence  de  Monsieur  Édouard  Murot-Sir,  Conseiller 
Culturel  et  Représentant  des  Universités  Françaises  aux 
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3:30 


5:00 

6:00 

7:30 


8:45 

10:00 

11:00 

DIMANCHE 


États-Unis:  Quelques  Traits  Essentiels  de  la  Culture 
Française.  Présentation  par  Monsieur  Turgeon 
Heure  dramatique.  Lecture  de  Monsieur  Lamberthier 
(Acte  II),  de  Louis  Verneuil,  Par  Madame  Monique 
Wagner  (Mumford  High  School),  et  Monsieur  Joseph 
Allaire  (Cooley  High  School).  Présentation  par  Monsieur 
Gérard  Charest  (Université  de  Détroit). 

HEURE  DU  COCKTAIL 
DÎNER 

Programme  de  chant,  par  Monsieur  John  Swift  (Mumford 
High  School). 

“Avant  de  quitter  ces  lieux” — Faust  (Gounod) 
“Toréador” — Carmen  (Bizet) 

Mademoiselle  Kathryn  Myers  (Kingswood  School,  Cran- 
brook  Bloomfield  Hills),  accompagnatrice.  Présentation  par 
Madame  Rosina  Roy  (Highland  Park  High  School). 
Chansons  Françaises,  chantées  par  les  invités,  sous  la 
direction  de  Monsieur  Swift. 

Deux  Films:  J ean  Giono.  Guillaume  Apollinaire. 

Tombola.  Loterie  aux  soins  de  Monsieur  John  Henry 
Owens  (Eastern  Michigan  College) 

CASSECROÛTE 


8:00 

9:30 


PETIT  DÉJEUNER 

“Quel  programme  peut-on  offrir  aux  enfants  brillants”. 
Discussion  sous  la  direction  de  Monsieur  William  Merhab 
(University  High  School,  Ann  Arbor),  Avec  le  concours  de 
Mesdames  Jacqueline  Elliott  (Lincoln  High  School,  Fern- 
dale),  Winifred  Favreau  (University  High  School,  Ann 
Arbor),  Odile  Floyd  (Kimball  High  School,  Royal  Oak), 
Présentation  par  Madame  Muriel  Robinove  (Mackenzie 
High  School). 

Critique  de  l’atelier  par  les  members 
DÉJEUNER. 

Heure  du  départ. 

ï  gladly  admit  that  the  original  dream  of  our  atelier  and  the  solidarity 
that  would  result  was  mine;  but  the  reality  was  possible  only  because  of 
the  selfless  cooperation  of  many  dedicated  French  teachers  who  were  willing 
to  work  hard  to  perfect  that  reality  in  all  its  aspects. 

There  have  been  a  few  criticisms  and  much  praise.  What  is  the  highest 
praise  we  of  the  planning  committee  and  those  on  our  programs  have  re- 
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ceived  for  our  efforts?  Was  it  George  Borglum’s  appreciative  and  honest 
“You  certainly  hit  the  jackpot  that  time.  I  was  the  one  who  in  1948  thought 
it  just  wouldn’t  work.”  Was  it  in  the  spontaneous  exclamation  of  Madame 
Desparmet  after  our  Saturday  afternoon  program  in  1956,  “Quelle  mag¬ 
nifique  journée!”?  Was  it  found  in  the  breathless  silence  of  appreciation  that 
followed  one  program  number  after  another  just  before  the  ringing,  loud, 
and  long  applause  burst  forth?  Was  it  in  the  wondering  looks  of  the  young 
teachers  that  said  more  loudly  than  words,  “How  lucky  we  are,  that  this 
yearly  opportunity  now  exists  for  us!”  Was  this  praise  best  expressed  in 
the  almost  unanimous  clamor  to  have  everything  tape-recorded  for  future 
use?  Was  it  in  the  happy  words  of  a  remarkable  professor  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  who  after  his  first  appearance  on  our  program  said  to 
our  committee,  “This  is  the  first  time  in  my  whole  long  teaching  career  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  express  my  ideas  to  an  audience  of  my  Michi¬ 
gan  colleagues.”  Was  it  in  the  gay  laughter  in  conversational  groups?  Was 
it  in  the  witty  or  serious  diversity  of  French  table  talk  at  meals?  Was  it  in 
the  warm  handclasps  as  friend  greeted  friend  year  after  year  upon  arrival, 
and  left  reluctantly,  tears  in  their  eyes,  as  they  said  goodbye  at  the  close 
of  the  session? 

Or  was  the  heart  of  evaluation  in  the  avalanche  of  appreciative  letters 
that  have  come  to  my  desk  and  that  are  still  arriving? 

Mackenzie  High  School 


Notes  and  Discussion 


Letter  to  the  Editor 


Le  Ier  mars  1958 

Monsieur, 

Récemment  nous  avons  eu  l’occasion  d’aller  voir  le  musée  Flaubert  à  Rouen. 
Situé  51  rue  de  Lecat  et  installé  dans  les  appartements  qu’occupait  la  famille  Flaubert, 
le  musée  qui  a  quatre  étages  est  divisé  en  deux  parties.  La  salle  dite  de  la  médecine, 
contient  de  nombreux  instruments  des  docteurs  du  1er  Empire,  dont  des  trousses  de 
chirurgiens  de  l’époque,  des  scies  amputatoires,  des  tire-balles  qui  servaient  à  ex¬ 
traire  les  balles  d’une  blessure. 

Mais  ce  qui  nous  intéressa  le  plus  ce  fut  le  Musée  Flaubert  proprement  dit.  Ce 
musee  est  compose  de  sa  chambre  natale,  de  la  salle  à  manger  de  la  famille,  et  de  leur 
cabinet  de  toilette.  Parmi  les  nombreux  documents  et  pièces  qui  se  trouvent  dans  ce 
musée,  il  y  a  tout  d’abord  l’Extrait  du  Registre  des  Actes  de  l’Etat  Civil  de  la  mort 
du  docteur  Eugène  Delamare  qui  servit  de  modèle  pour  le  docteur  Bovary,  une  lettre 
de  Heredia  à  Emile  Zola  sur  la  mort  de  Flaubert,  le  buste  de  Cléophaste  Flaubert, 
directeur  de  l ’Hôpital-Dieu  et  père  du  romancier,  et  enfin  le  tableau  de  la  mort  de 
Madame  Flaubert  exécuté  par  Fourié. 

Ceux  d’entre  nous  qui  seront  en  France  cet  été  profiteront  beaucoup  d’une  petite 
visite  dans  ce  musée— musée  malheureusement  méconnu  par  un  trop  grand  nombre 
de  nos  collègues. 

New  York  University  René  Merkes 


More  about  “ Simon  le  pathétique ” 


As  I  am  writing  a  dissertation  on  Jean  Giraudoux,  dealing  particularly  with 
Simon  le  pathétique,  I  read  with  considerable  interest  the  article  by  Mr.  Will  F.  Mc¬ 
Lendon  m  the  December,  1957,  issue  of  the  French  Review  entitled:  “Un  Mutilé  de 
Giraudoux:  Simon  le  pathétique.”  Although  the  article  is  in  many  ways  informative 
in  others  it  “déconcerte  souvent  les  lecteurs”  to  use  an  expression  which  Mr  McLen¬ 
don  applies  to  Simon. 

To  qualify  the  novel,  Mr.  McLendon  uses  Giraudoux’s  own  term,  “un  mutilé  ” 
but  whereas  Giraudoux  places  the  responsibility  for  the  mutilation  on  the  war  Mr. 
McLendon  places  it  on  Giraudoux.  He  then  claims  that  Giraudoux  left  out  certain 
parts  of  the  text  and  changed  the  order  of  the  chapters  in  order  to  confound  the 
reader,  and  that  the  novel,  thus  mutilated  by  its  author,  “reste  un  roman  imparfait  ” 
a  work  which  emphasizes  Giraudoux’s  weaknesses  as  a  psychologist.  Mr.  McLendon 
concludes  that  only  through  acquaintance  with  all  variants  can  certain  points  be 
cleared  up  which  have  long  confused  the  public,  can  Giraudoux’s  ability  to  motivate 
is  characters  be  seen,  and  indeed,  can  Simon  and  his  creator  be  truly  understood, 
long  with  the  Fonds  Doucet  manuscript  of  Simon  at  the  Bibliothèque  Sainte- 
Geneviève  is  a  letter  addressed  by  Giraudoux  to  Jacques  Doucet  in  1922.  From  this 
ocumen  we  earn  that  at  the  time  of  the  German  invasion  of  Paris  in  1914,  when 
Simon  was  being  published  m  Opinion,  a  nervous  secretary  burned  the  entire  manu¬ 
re  ensuUSe  1  *he  remark  that  beer  *  not  opium.  Giraudoux  then  speaks 

of  the  ensuing  loss  of  two  chapters  which  he  calls  “le  cœur  du  volume.”  This  letter 

to  Doucet  is  certainly  ambiguous.  From  all  appearances  only  two  chapters  were  lost 
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at  this  time,  but  there  is  no  connection  between  this  loss  and  the  beer  remark,  since 
that  remark  was  printed  in  the  July  11  issue,  several  weeks  prior  to  the  burning  of 
the  manuscript.  The  fact  that  the  beer  remark  appeared  in  all  succeeding  editions  of 
the  novel  does  not  prove  that  Giraudoux  reconstructed  the  novel,  as  Mr.  McLendon 
suggests. 

Mr.  McLendon  speaks  of  the  rearrangement  of  chapters  as  “la  confusion  qui 
règne  dans  les  textes,”  and  illustrates  his  remark  by  a  chart  marking  the  differences 
in  arrangement  of  the  editions  of  1918  and  of  1926.  Actually,  Simon  first  appeared  in 
five  consecutive  weekly  issues  of  Opinion  in  1914,  and  the  text  of  these  five  issues  is 
comparable  to  the  following  chapters  of  the  standard  edition  of  1926:  I,  II,  III,  part 
of  Y  and  all  of  IV,  remainder  of  V,  (not  considering  here  slight  textual  differences 
and  additions  or  deletions  which  do  not  concern  us  at  this  time).  The  novel  was  first 
published  in  volume  form  in  1918,  and  the  standard  edition  was  published  in  1926. 
The  following  chart  illustrates  the  differences  in  the  disposition  of  the  material  of  the 
two  editions,  and,  unless  Mr.  McLendon  and  I  are  using  different  1918  editions,  (two 
are  listed  in  the  bibliography  of  L.  LeSage,  L’Œuvre  de  Jean  Giraudoux,  Paris,  1956) 
there  seems  no  explanation  for  the  differences  in  our  two  charts. 

1918  1926 

Ecole  du  sublime  I,  II,  III  Chapters  I,  II,  III 

Promenade  avec  Gabrielle  I,  II  Chapters  IV,  VIII 

Véritable  histoire  d’Hélène  I,  II  Chapters  VII,  VI 

Triomphe  du  pathétique  I,  II,  III,  IV  Chapters  V,  IX,  X,  XI 

What  Mr.  McLendon  calls  “la  confusion  qui  règne  dans  les  textes,”  referring  to 
the  rearrangement  of  chapters,  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  chronological  recti¬ 
fication.  The  period  which  Simon  refers  to  as  “cette  année  débordante  et  incertaine” 
takes  the  reader  through  a  winter,  to  March,  to  a  day  of  brilliant  warm  sunshine  when 
the  patients  of  a  hospital  are  sunning  themselves  in  the  court-yard,  to  June,  to  early 
summer,  to  the  beginning  of  Spring,  and  on  to  July  and  the  end  of  summer.  The 
chapter  arrangement  of  the  1926  edition  is  chronologically  more  sound.  Mr.  McLen¬ 
don  assumes  that  Giraudoux  changed  the  order  of  the  chapters,  added  or  deleted,  with 
the  express  purpose  of  mystifying  his  reader.  But,  juxtapositions  and  deletions  (often 
later  to  be  published  separately)  are  merely  part  of  Giraudoux’s  technique.  That 
Giraudoux  left  out  certain  portions  of  text  and  shuffled  chapters  as  one  shuffles  cards 
“pour  mieux  confondre”  seems  an  assumption  without  foundation. 

Mr.  McLendon  bases  the  majority  of  his  assertions  on  his  study  of  two  manuscripts 
of  Simon,  the  MS.  Doucet  which  we  have  already  identified,  and  another  which  Mr. 
McLendon  identifies  only  as  belonging  to  the  collection  of  Mme.  M.  S.  Allard.  The 
existence  of  an  additional  manuscript  is  a  valuable  piece  of  information,  and  one 
might  have  hoped  that,  since  Mr.  McLendon  has  seen  the  manuscript,  he  would  give 
further  indication  as  to  its  whereabouts  and  availability.  It  was  apparently  unknown 
to  Arnaldo  Pizzorusso  when  he  published  in  1954  his  Tre  Studi  su  Giraudoux,  and  also 
to  R.-M.  Albérès  when  he  published  in  1957  his  Esthétique  et  Morale  de  Jean  Giraudoux 
which  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  discussion  of  Simon  le  pathétique. 

In  his  study  of  the  text  which  he  calls  the  “Allard”  manuscript,  and  particularly 
of  those  parts  of  it  which  were  never  published,  Mr.  McLendon  believes  he  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  concrete  reason  for  the  misunderstanding  between  Anne  and  Simon,  thus 
clearing  up  a  mystery  which  has  long  plagued  the  reader.  This  explanation  comes  in 
the  form  of  a  slip  of  the  tongue  when  Anne  says:  “Jean,  ...  je  vous  aime.”  The 
“Allard”  text  doubtless  predates  the  standard  edition,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
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certain  parts  of  it  were  discarded  by  the  author  for  no  other  reason  than  their  lack  of 
subtleness.  In  my  own  study  of  the  variants  of  this  novel  I  have  found  that,  in  re¬ 
writing,  Giraudoux’s  tendency  is  to  be  less  and  less  exact,  to  move  more  and  more 
away  from  the  factual  account  and  specific  identification.  But  does  one  need  the  re¬ 
jected  parts  of  the  “Allard”  manuscript  to  motivate  the  rift  between  Anne  and  Simon, 
as  Mr.  McLendon  asserts?  We  read  in  the  standard  edition  that  Anne  has  been  some¬ 
what  indifferent  toward  Simon,  and  when  in  Chapter  VI  Simon  reads  in  a  friend’s 
notebook:  “Anne  ou  la  sensualité,”  “Anne  aime  l’amour,”  etc.  his  suspicions  are 
aroused.  He  later  asks:  “Qu’est-ce  que  vous  avez  contre  moi?”  Simon’s  question,  as 
well  as  Anne’s  reply:  “Contre  vous,  mon  pauvre  Simon,  il  s’agit  bien  de  vous!”, 
indicates  that  all  is  not  well.  At  the  end  of  Chapter  VIII  which  describes  their  sunny 
trip  to  the  country,  there  are  further  indications  of  Simon’s  uneasiness,  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  climaxed  in  Chapter  IX  when  Anne  admits  her  infidelity  to  Simon. 

Apparently,  according  to  the  pagination  of  the  “Allard”  manuscript,  Giraudoux 
had  entertained  the  idea  of  placing  the  part  published  as  Anne  chez  Simon  (1926) 
directly  after  Chapter  VIII.  This  part  was  never  included  in  the  novel,  and  Mr. 
McLendon  suggests  as  a  reason  for  this  that  Giraudoux  was  “trop  gêné”  to  include 
at  the  time  a  scene  in  which  the  lovers  have  a  rendez-vous  in  Simon’s  apartment.  It 
seems  unlikely  that  modesty  governed  this  deletion  since  the  author  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  omit  an  affair  between  Simon  and  Henriette,  and,  moreover,  he  published 
the  part  in  question  in  the  same  year  that  he  published  his  critical  edition.  It  seems 
more  likely  that  the  protagonists  in  this  episode  which  an  impulsive  pen  created  were 
not  the  protagonists  which  the  author  intended  for  his  novel. 

Mr.  McLendon  next  quotes  two  passages  which  are  to  be  found  in  both  the  Doucet 
and  the  “Allard”  manuscripts.  An  episode  of  a  girl  in  a  taxi  was  omitted,  the  article 
suggests,  because  Giraudoux  judged  it  superfluous.  Another  passage  dealing  with 
death  Mr.  McLendon  interprets  as  Simon’s  thoughts  of  suicide.  Therefore,  he  con¬ 
cludes,  this  passage  was  omitted  because  Giraudoux  hesitated  to  “livrer  au  public 
tous  les  secrets  de  l’âme  de  son  Simon”,  and  also,  because  the  passage  borders  on 
the  “romantic.”  The  latter  reason  seems  an  overstatement  considering  the  touch  of 
humor  mixed  with  boyish  pride  which  colors  Simon’s  remark:  “Je  pensais  ...  à 
l’étonnement  du  plongeur  mon  sauveteur,  qui  trouverait  dans  ma  poche  un  collier  de 
perles.”  As  for  thoughts  of  suicide,  Simon  appears  to  be  no  more  serious  than  was 
Giraudoux  when  he  wrote  to  his  aunt  in  1899  concerning  his  bachot:  “.  .  .  si  je  ne  suis 
pas  admissible,  je  vais  me  jeter  à  l’Indre  et  me  noyer,  si  toutefois  il  y  a  assez  d’eau 
.  .  .  Alexandre  [Giraudoux’s  brother]  ...  ira  se  jeter  dans  la  Vienne  s’il  n’est  pas 
reçu.  J’espère  que  nos  deux  corps  se  rencontreront  vers  Nantes  et  nous  pourrons 
faire  le  reste  du  voyage  ensemble.”  (Le  Lycée  Jean  Giraudoux  de  Chûtearoux,  Châ- 
teauroux,  1954,  p.  232.)  Giraudoux  has  made  no  pretense  of  hiding  from  the  reader 
any  part  of  Simon’s  life,  so  perhaps  the  best  reason  for  not  including  in  the  standard 
edition  this  passage  concerning  death  is  that  it,  too,  seemed  superfluous  to  the 
author. 

I  find  myself,  furthermore,  in  disagreement  with  Mr.  McLendon’s  notion  of  Chap¬ 
ter  X.  This  chapter  deals  with  Simon’s  vacation,  and  Mr.  McLendon  finds  it  in  direct 
antithesis  to  Chapter  IX  in  which  Anne  declares  her  infidelity  to  Simon.  What  Mr. 
McLendon  calls  the  gay,  breath-taking  account  of  an  exuberant  chapter  seems  ex¬ 
cessive  as  the  only  real  happiness  that  is  Simon’s  is  reflected  from  Lyzica,  from 
eneviève,  girls  he  meets  while  away.  There  is  even  sadness  underlying  each  of  these 
encounters,  and  each  ends  on  a  note  of  loneliness.  Of  this  period  of  his  life  Simon 
says  :  On  soignait  ma  tristesse  comme  on  la  soigne  au  village,  comme  une  convales- 
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cence,”  and  twice  he  speaks  of  “ma  peine.”  Although  this  sadness  is  not  entirely 
without  its  humor,  the  chapter  can  scarcely  be  called  exuberant,  for,  as  Mr.  McLen¬ 
don  reminds  us,  the  passage  was  previously  published  separately  as  “Vacances  sur  un 
chagrin”  in  Ecrits  Nouveaux,  oct-nov.  1918. 

The  question  of  motivating  characters  which  seems  so  greatly  to  disconcert  Mr. 
McLendon,  appears  to  be  wholly  inappropriate,  for  nowhere  does  Giraudoux  seem  to 
have  the  slightest  inclination  to  do  this,  at  least  not  in  the  psychological  sense  that 
Mr.  McLendon  implies.  Albérès,  quite  rightly  in  my  opinion,  uses  Giraudoux’s  chap¬ 
ter-jumbling  as  evidence  of  his  utter  unconcern  for  motivating  his  characters.  Borne 
out  by  his  other  writings,  Albérès’  deductions  seem  sounder,  although  less  dramatic, 
than  Mr.  McLendon’s  case  for  a  novel  botched  because  the  author  left  out  parts. 

In  summary,  may  I  say  that  I  too  have  been  faced  with  the  problems  presented  by 
the  study  of  variants  in  manuscripts  and  in  published  editions,  and  I  realize  that 
reasons  for  changes  are  not  always  clear.  However,  aware  of  Giraudoux’s  spontaneous 
technique  of  writing,  can  we  not  conclude  that  often  his  thoughts  ran  away  with  his 
pen,  and  that  at  such  times  he  created  scenes  and  episodes  which  he  preferred  to  omit 
or  publish  separately?  In  1923  Giraudoux  remarked:  “.  .  .  je  ne  considère  tout  ce  que 
j’ai  fait  que  comme  une  espèce  de  divagation  poétique,  et  je  n’ai  jamais  eu  la  préten¬ 
tion  de  faire  un  roman  .  .  .”  (“Une  heure  avec  Jean  Giraudoux,”  Nouvelles  littéraires, 
2  juin  1923). 

If,  and  here  I  am  in  full  agreement  with  Mr.  McLendon,  Giraudoux  so  well  bal¬ 
anced  style  and  content,  then  this  alone  could  account  for  the  author’s  changes  and 
deletions. 

State  College,  Pa.  Eleanor  Stuart 

Foreign  Language  Day  in  North  Carolina 

On  February  20,  1958,  The  Woman’s  College  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
took  advantage  of  National  Foreign  Language  Week  to  institute  its  first  F oreign 
Language  Day.  All  our  language  teachers  joined  together  in  this  project,  and  we 
invited  to  our  campus  the  FL  teachers  from  a  number  of  high  schools  in  a  crescent¬ 
shaped  area  reaching  from  Charlotte  to  Raleigh. 

The  program  included: 

1.  Sing-Orama:  French  Songs  &  Spanish  Songs 

2.  Welcome  address  by  Dr.  Gordon  W.  Blackwell 

3.  “Language  for  World  Understanding”:  Dr.  Herman  Ebeling 

4.  “Language  for  Friendship  and  Pleasure”:  Mrs.  Paul  Maulden 

5.  German  Folk  Songs 

6  Antigone  by  Sophocles:  Two  choruses,  directed  by  Margaret  Reesor. 

7  Antigone  by  Jean  Coctaeu: — Two  Scenes,  directed  by  René  Hardré. 

8.  Plater o  y  Yo  by  Juan  Ramon  Jiménez:  Prose  Poems,  directed  by  Betsy  Scone. 

9.  Aria  in  Italian:  Jo  Ann  Curlee 

10.  “Language  for  Professional  Fields  of  Endeavor  :  Miss  Lelah  Nell  Masters 
IF  “Language  for  Scholarly  Research”:  Jordan  E.  Kurland 

12.  The  Beet  (A  Russian  Fable)  directed  by  Jordan  E.  Kurland. 

13.  Foreign  Films. 

1.  Classical:  From  the  Remote  Past  of  Greece 

2.  French:  Your  Two  Weeks  in  France 

Matin  de  France 

3.  Spanish:  Castles  to  Castanets 

Wings  to  Mexico  and  Guatemala 
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There  were,  in  addition,  a  number  of  exhibits  in  the  library  and  in  the  Administra¬ 
tion  Building.  The  key-note  of  all  the  exhibits  was  expressed  in  the  Sputnik  bulletin 
board,  on  which  was  depicted  the  status  of  FLS  in  the  United  States  and  in  Russia. 
Our  own  deficiencies  were  pointedly  head-lined  by  Lord,  that  we  may  see  under  which 
were  clippings  from  recent  statements  of  Senator  Fulbright,  Professor  Henri  Peyre 
and  leading  editorial  writers  à  propos  of  the  urgency  of  the  study  of  FLS.  The  aver¬ 
age  citizen’s  attitude  was  ably  indicated  by  three  foreign  language  newspapers 
headed  by:  “ They’re  all  Greek  to  me\\”.  Other  cases  illustrated  the  need  for  the 
knowledge  of  FLS  in  professions  and  research.  One  case  contained  reproductions  of 
ancient  Greek  vases  and  of  early  American  pottery  and  objets  d’art  with  a  statement 
of  the  knowledge  of  languages  necessary  for  the  study  of  Archaeology.  Still  another 
displayed  scientific  and  literary  articles  and  theses  in  which  some  of  the  research  was 
done  in  FLS.  A  manuscript  of  Randall  Jarrell  showed  two  stages  in  a  poetic  transla¬ 
tion  of  a  poem  of  Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  There  was  also  a  translation  of  Platero  y  Yo, 
beside  the  original,  from  which  a  part  of  the  program  came.  One  classroom  was  de¬ 
voted  to  posters  and  travel  folders  on  Germany  and  recent  publications,  texts  and 
books  of  reference  in  German.  Another  classroom  contained  a  display  of  prints  of  the 
French  painter,  Georges  Rouault,  who  died  this  month.  Another  displayed  maps  and 
booklets  dealing  with  all  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America  and  there,  too, 
artifacts  from  a  number  of  these  countries.  Our  world  traveler,  Miss  LaRochelle 
exhibited  silver,  wood  carvings,  jewelry,  mantillas  and  other  handsome  souvenirs  of 
her  journeys.  One  bulletin  board  contained  the  map  of  Spain  surrounded  by  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  various  colorful  regional  costumes  of  the  country.  Language  for  pleasure 
was  aptly  illustrated  by  a  colorful  poster  of  France  and  a  display  of  perfume,  costume 
jewelry,  gloves,  scarves,  typical  tourist  purchases,  and  the  caption  read:  “It’s  more 
fun  to  shop  if  you  speak  the  language!!”.  Another  case  exhibited  the  needlework  of 
the  Romance  Language  countries  and  another,  some  of  the  treasures  of  Italy. 

The  chairman  of  the  college  committee  which  arranged  the  whole  affair  was  Airs. 
Kemp  Funderburk  of  the  French  Department.  She  was  ably  assisted  by  her  col¬ 
leagues,  Professor  René  Hardré,  Mrs.  Josefina  Hardré,  Miss  Betsy  Scone,  Miss  A. 
LaRochelle,  Dr.  Margaret  Reesor  of  the  Classics  Department  and  Dr.  Ernst  Brei- 
sacher,  professor  of  German.  The  presidents  of  all  of  our  Language  Clubs  and  our 
own  students  did  much  to  insure  the  success  of  our  first  “try”. 

Woman’s  College,  University  of  N.  C.  Meta  Helena  Miller 

Société  Rencesvals 

Le  15  août  1955,  au  cours  de  la  dernière  séance  du  Colloque  de  Pampelune,  présidée 
par  M.  le  Doyen  Lacarra,  un  certain  nombre  de  médiévistes  ont  décidé  de  constituer, 
sur  le  modèle  de  la  Société  Internationale  arthurienne,  une  nouvelle  association,  des¬ 
tinée  à  encourager  et  à  promouvoir  V étude  des  épopées  romanes:  la  Société  Rencèsvals. 
Le  recent  colloque  organisé  à  Liège  en  Septembre  1957  par  le  professeur  Delbouille  a 
permis  de  mettre  au  point  son  organisation.  Patronnée  par  des  maîtres  éminents 
comme  MM.  P.  Aebischer,  A.  Ewert,  U.  T.  Holmes,  Ed.  Faral,  Menéndez  Pidal,  A. 

onte verdi,  Mario  Roques,  H.  Schalk,  la  Société  Rencesvals  est  administrée  par  un 
Comité  de  Membres  fondateurs  et  un  bureau  international.  Ce  Bureau  est  actuellement 
ainsi  constitué: 

Président:  Pierre  Le  Gentil,  professeur  à  la  Sorbonne,  1  rue  Bausset,  Paris  15e. 

Vice-présidents:  Martin  de  Riquer,  professeur  à  la  Faculté  des  Lettres  de  Barce- 
lone.  Camélias,  20;  Maurice  Delbouille,  professeur  à  la  Faculté  des  Lettres  de 
Liège,  75  rue  des  Vignes,  Chênée. 
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Secrétaire  Général:  William  S.  Woods,  professeur  à  Newcomb  College,  Tulane 
University,  New  Orleans,  USA. 

Trésorier  international:  M.  Roussel,  maître  des  Conférences  à  la  Faculté  des  Let¬ 
tres,  18  avenue  du  Peuple  Belge,  Lille. 

La  composition  du  Comité  est  la  suivante:  Belgique:  Mme  Lejeune  et  M.  Jodogne; 
Espagne:  MM.  Menéndez  Pidal,  et  J.  M.  Lacarra;  France:  MM.  Frappier  et  Elie 
Lambert;  Grande-Bretagne:  McMillan;  Italie:  MM.  Monteverdi  et  Roncaglia;  Suisse: 
M.  A.  Burger. 

Parmi  les  réalisations  envisagées  figure  la  publication  annuelle  d’un  Bulletin 
Bibliographique,  signalant,  classant  et  présentant  brièvement  les  travaux  relatifs  aux 
épopées  romanes  du  moyen  âge.  Le  premier  numéro,  actuellement  en  préparation, 
paraîtra  au  cours  de  l’année  1958.  Des  congrès  ou  colloques  périodiques  sont  égale¬ 
ment  prévus;  la  prochaine  de  ces  réunions  pourrait  être  organisée  à  Poitiers  en  août 
1959. 

Un  certain  nombre  de  Sections  nationales  sont  déjà,  constituées;  d’autres  sont  en 
cours  de  formation.  Ceux  que  l’inititative  prise  à  Roncevaux  en  1955  intéresse,  vou¬ 
dront  bien  sans  tarder  faire  connaître  leur  adhésion  aux  secrétaires  de  ces  différentes 
Sections.  La  cotisation  demandée,  analogue  à  celle  que  versent  les  membres  de  la 
Société  Internationale  arthurienne,  tiendra  lieu  d’abonnement  au  Bulletin  Biblio¬ 
graphique. 

P.  Le  Gentil 
Président 

Alpha  Mu  Gamma  Conference 

The  first  annual  conference  of  Alpha  Mu  Gamma  commemorating  National  Foreign 
Language  Week  took  place  on  February  22  in  New  York.  Symbolically,  it  was  held 
at  the  World  Affairs  Center  which  faces  the  United  Nations  building. 

Sister  Eloise  Therese,  National  President  of  Alpha  Mu  Gamma,  quoted  from  a 
message  in  which  President  Eisenhower  stressed  the  importance  and  need  of  foreign 
language  study  as  he  proclaimed  February  16-22  National  Foreign  Language  Week. 

Dr.  David  Wodlinger,  Director  of  the  United  States  Fulbright  Program,  in  his 
keynote  address,  defined  the  tasks  facing  language  teachers.  He  asked  that  concen¬ 
tration  rather  than  duplication  be  aimed  at,  and  that  a  distinction  be  made  between 
“world  languages”  and  “exotic  languages,”  the  latter  to  be  taught  only  in  a  few 
universities. 

The  afternoon  program  included  a  panel  discussion  on  the  contributions  of  foreign 
languages  to  modern  living.  Dr.  Theodore  Huebener,  Director  of  Foreign  Languages, 
Board  of  Education,  New  York  City,  showed  the  many  contacts  of  the  average  New 
Yorker  with  foreign  languages.  Dr.  John  K.  Rouleau  of  the  United  States  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  asked  for  more  language  learning  if  scientific  discoveries  aie  to 
be  shared  internationally.  Difficulties  faced  by  members  of  the  armed  iorces  and  theii 
families,  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  were  discussed  by  Mrs.  Catherine 
Scola,  wife  of  a  U.  S.  Naval  Captain.  Mrs.  G.  V.  Shukla,  Indian  journalist  and  edu¬ 
cator’  described  the  complex  language  situation  in  her  native  country  and  Mr.  Vince 
Tutching,  President  of  the  International  Advertisers  Association,  the  problems  of 
translating  ads  for  foreign  markets.  The  panel  discussion  was  moderated  with  charm 
and  wit  by  Miss  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner. 

In  his  closing  address,  Dr.  Mario  Pei  of  Columbia  University  stated  that  we,  at 
the  adult  stage,  can  only  hope  to  learn  a  few  more  languages;  but,  for  the  benefit  of 
our  descendants,  he  urged  the  adoption  by  all  governments  of  a  common  language 
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whether  national  or  constructed — to  be  studied  alongside  individual  national  tongues 
from  kindergarten  on,  and  to  serve  as  a  communication  tool. 

As  the  visitor  left  the  thought-provoking  Alpha  Mu  Gamma  conference,  he  felt 
indeed  that  better  international  understanding  through  language  study  may  be,  in 
Dr.  Pei’s  words,  “a  satellite  that  could  launch  a  globe.” 

Renée  G.  Geen 

A  Centennial  of  “ Les  Fleurs  du  Mal 

In  order  to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  Les  Fleurs  du  Mal  the  department  of  Ro¬ 
mance  Languages  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa  engaged  in  a  series  of  activities 
which  culminated  in  a  Baudelaire  Day  celebration  by  the  university  on  May  31,  1957. 
The  effort  as  a  whole  called  to  the  attention  of  a  large  audience  the  importance  of 
language  and  literature  studies,  and  also  strengthened  the  faith  of  language  and 
literature  teachers  themselves.  It  may  be  interesting,  therefore,  to  discuss  the  princi¬ 
pal  phases  of  this  celebration  in  some  detail. 

The  celebration  began  with  a  comprehensive  exhibition  of  books  and  documents 
on  Baudelaire  and  Les  Fleurs  du  Mal,  organized  in  the  large  entrance  hall  of  the 
university  library.  It  contained  some  two  hundred  items  organized  in  five  main 
sections. 

The  central  division  was  devoted  to  documents,  pictures  and  books  illustrating 
Baudelaire’s  life,  Les  Fleurs  du  Mal  and  his  other  works,  with  special  attention  given 
to  the  poet’s  translations  of  Poe.  Thanks  to  the  excellent  organization  of  the  inter- 
library  loan  it  was  possible  to  display  copies  of  all  the  original  editions  of  Baudelaire’s 
works.  Enlarged  samples  of  the  poet’s  manuscripts  gave  evidence  of  the  making  of 
Les  Fleurs  du  Mal. 

A  second  section  was  devoted  to  Baudelaire  and  the  arts.  We  had  the  good  fortune 
to  obtain  the  original  prints  of  Goya’s  Caprichos,  which  often  show  a  close  affinity  to 
Baudelaire’s  themes.  These  were  outstanding  in  a  group  of  reproductions  of  work  by 
artists  associated  with  the  name  of  the  poet.  Each  picture  was  accompanied  by  an 
appropriate  text  from  Baudelaire’s  art  criticism. 

A  third  division  dealt  with  the  influence  of  Baudelaire  upon  literatures  in  other 
languages.  The  early  reactions  of  British  and  American  criticism,  translations  of  Les 
Fleurs  du  Mal  into  English,  German,  Spanish  and  Italian,  together  with  statements 
on  Baudelaire  by  great  critics  and  writers  of  our  own  time  served  as  evidence  of  the 
quasi -universal  communion  of  minds  grouped  about  the  author  of  Les  Fleurs.  Atten¬ 
tion  was  given  to  authors  and  works  normally  discussed  in  other  departments,  so  as 
to  provide  as  many  approaches  as  possible  to  students  and  visitors  with  different 
backgrounds.  English  and  American  translations  of  Baudelaire  included  manuscripts 
by  poets  of  the  poetry  workshop  of  our  university,  showing  that  Baudelaire  remains 
at  the  center  ol  contemporary  poetic  endeavor  in  America  as  well  as  abroad. 

The  same  theme  was  continued  in  a  fourth  section,  devoted  to  French  literature, 
where  the  Baudelairean  lineage  was  traced  to  the  present  day.  A  fifth  section  dis¬ 
played  illustrations  of  the  setting  of  Baudelaire’s  life  and  poetry,  Paris  between  1840 
and  1860,  with  emphasis  on  the  changing  aspects  of  the  city,  the  systematic  moderni¬ 
zation  of  which  started  in  the  1850’s,  when  the  poems  were  being  written. 

Ihe  exhibit  could  reach  its  comprehensive  scope  mainly  because  of  the  very  effi¬ 
cient  cooperation  of  the  library  personnel  and  colleagues  in  several  other  depart¬ 
ments:  English,  German,  Spanish,  History,  Art  and  Music.  Local  bookstores  also 
responded  with  loans  of  texts  and  reproductions. 
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It  was  necessary  of  course  to  inform  my  colleagues  about  the  nature  and  aims  of 
the  exhibition,  but  the  very  promptness  of  the  contributions  signified  a  general 
awareness  of  the  poet’s  world  and  an  interest  that  existed  before  the  exhibition. 
Many  contributions  arrived  spontaneously.  The  whole  experience  showed  that  there 
were  ample  opportunities  for  interdepartmental  action  in  matters  of  literary  and 
linguistic  culture. 

The  broader  university  community  was  informed  of  the  exhibition  by  repeated 
notices  on  Baudelaire  in  the  daily  newspaper  of  the  university  and  by  a  circular 
letter  from  our  department  to  the  faculty  members  in  related  fields.  The  Humanities 
Society  of  the  university  commented  on  the  manifestation  at  its  widely  attended 
meetings.  These  factors  and  the  very  location  of  the  exhibition  were  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  interest  it  raised. 

A  pointed  effort  was  made  at  the  same  time  to  integrate  the  exhibition  into  courses 
in  French.  Several  of  my  colleagues  and  I  assigned  to  students  discussion  topics  on 
themes  illustrated  at  the  exhibition.  It  was  thus  possible  to  observe  more  closely  the 
reactions  of  the  students  and  the  insights  they  were  able  to  get  from  their  study  of 
the  exhibited  documents. 

To  many  freshmen  and  sophomore  students  the  very  scope  of  inspiration  arising 
from  Les  Fleurs  du  Mal  was  evidence  of  an  importance  they  had  not  suspected.  They 
were  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  reasons  for  such  developments,  but  its  visual  evidence 
aroused  their  deep  curiosity.  Lively  discussions  developed,  in  which  they  expressed 
much  more  pertinent  judgements  than  they  had  done  in  studying  their  textbooks.  A 
wide  field  of  comparisons  suggested  by  the  exhibit  seemed  to  have  especially  stimu¬ 
lated  their  imagination.  For  instance,  they  were  very  much  interested  in  Rodin’s 
illustrations  of  Les  Fleurs  du  Mal  and  Rilke’s  comments  on  them.  For  the  majority 
of  undergraduates  the  most  accessible  part  of  the  exhibit  was  the  setting  of  Baude¬ 
laire’s  world,  the  changing  Paris,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  poet’s  life. 

The  graduate  students  found  their  greatest  interest  in  the  specific  illustrations  of 
Baudelaire’s  theory  of  correspondences  between  arts,  in  the  relation  of  his  poems  to 
Goya  and  Guys,  in  the  concept  of  modernism  and  in  the  development  of  Baudelairean 
themes  to  the  present  day.  Many  of  them  said  that  they  had  spent  several  hours 
studying  the  details  of  documents  and  accompanying  comments  and  that  such  study 
made  at  repeated  visits  was  very  rewarding. 

All  these  experiences  point  clearly  to  the  fact  that  carefully  planned  exhibits,  in¬ 
tegrated  into  class  discussions  should  be  considered  among  the  most  effective  devices 
in  the  study  of  literature,  civilization  and  languages.  This  judgement  will  be  sub¬ 
scribed  to,  I  believe,  by  all  language  and  literature  teachers  who,  during  the  last 
national  meeting  of  the  MLA  in  September,  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  out¬ 
standing  exhibition  on  Les  Fleurs  du  Mal  which  Professor  W.  T.  Bandy  had  organized 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  Madison. 

It  was  impossible  to  consult  the  reactions  of  a  larger  body  of  visitors;  but  some 
indications  may  be  found  in  a  side-effect  produced  by  the  exhibit,  as  it  was  reported 
by  a  local  bookstore.  During  the  time  of  the  exhibit  all  the  available  copies  of  Bau¬ 
delaire’s  works  in  English  were  sold  rapidly  and  a  new  order  of  his  The  Mirror  of  Art 
was  sold  out.  At  the  university  library,  his  works  have  been  competing  even  with 
the  novels  of  Françoise  Sagan. 

However  the  most  significant  development  occurred  in  the  fields  of  creative  writing 
and  printing.  Several  young  poets  belonging  to  the  university’s  poetry  workshop  had 
written  poems  on  the  occasion  of  the  exhibit.  A  lecture  on  Baudelaire  at  the  work¬ 
shop  by  Professor  Marcel  Ruff,  from  the  University  of  Aix-en-Provence,  gave  addi- 
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tional  impetus  to  the  interest  aroused.  A  project  for  publishing  a  volume  of  poems  in 
homage  to  Baudelaire  by  poets  of  the  university  was  conceived,  and  a  gift  for  that 
purpose  was  granted  by  Mr.  Philip  D.  Sang  from  Chicago. 

Professor  Harry  Duncan,  of  the  Department  of  Journalism,  a  specialist  in  art 
printing,  designed  and  set  up  in  type  a  handsome  in-octavo  book.  Two  Iowa  City 
artists  made  portraits  of  Baudelaire  and  illustrations  for  Les  Fleurs  du  Mal.  These, 
for  technical  reasons,  could  not  be  included  in  the  volume,  but  they  show  how  stimu¬ 
lating  Baudelaire’s  personality  and  work  can  be  to  the  creative  minds  of  today.  One 
could  not  underestimate  the  spontaneous  nature  of  these  activities  and  the  devotion 
that  went  into  them. 

The  volume,  entitled  Homage  to  Baudelaire,  Poems  by  members  of  the  Stale  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  edited  by  Paul  Engle,  appeared  May  31,  with  poems  in  English, 
French  and  Spanish,  by  seventeen  authors.  It  coincided  with  the  celebration  of 
Baudelaire  Day  at  the  university.  Mr.  Jean  Strauss,  Consul  General  of  France  in 
Chicago,  received  in  the  name  of  his  country  the  dedication  presented  by  Paul  Engle. 
Professors  Marcel  Ruff,  Wallace  Fowlie  (Bennington  College),  W.  T.  Bandy  (U.  of 
Wisconsin),  Roger  Shattuck  (U.  of  Texas),  Donald  Justice  (Hamlin  U.),  and  Ralph 
Freedman  (U.  of  Iowa),  spoke  on  various  critical  and  scholarly  aspects  of  the  poet 
and  his  work.  A  portrait  of  Baudelaire  was  unveiled.  Songs  written  for  poems  by 
Baudelaire  were  sung. 

The  poet  s  name  thus  resounded  in  the  very  midst  of  the  American  prairies  and  the 
echo  reached  back  to  his  homeland.  On  June  8  the  Voice  of  America  broadcast  to 
France  the  interviews  I  made  on  Baudelaire  Day.  Several  leading  French  papers 
praised  both  the  events  and  the  memorial  volume.  Leading  figures  in  French  letters, 
André  Malraux,  René  Char,  la  Duchesse  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  Jules  Romains  and 
Yves  Gandon,  president  of  La  Société  des  Gens  de  Lettres,  have  expressed  their 
appreciation  in  private  letters. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  witness,  during  a  stay  in  Paris  last  summer,  how  apprecia¬ 
tive  French  critics  and  literary  scholars  were  of  the  manifestation  as  a  whole.  They 
were  sensitive  to  the  artistic  and  intellectual  quality  of  the  homage,  but  above  all 
they  appreciated  the  fact  that  it  came  from  the  very  heart  of  America  and  illustrated 
a  most  characteristic  feature  of  American  universities,  the  conjunction  of  academic 
scholarship  and  the  creative  arts. 

Thus  a  commemoration  which  began  as  a  ceremony  in  honor  of  Baudelaire  ended 
up  by  becoming  a  part  of  contemporary  literary  life.  Also,  it  showed  once  more  to 
the  world  that  the  Middle  West  is  one  of  the  creative  areas  not  only  of  local  but  also 
of  Western  culture  in  its  fullest  meaning. 

May  the  teachers  of  foreign  languages  find  in  these  precedents  a  confirmation  of 
the  fact  that  foreign  languages  and  the  cultural  values  they  represent  form  an  im¬ 
mediate  part  of  our  life  and  that  they  can  reach  deep-seated  creative  impulses  in  our 
environment.  One  of  the  ways  to  sound  out  these  possibilities  lies  in  the  old  American 
method  of  cooperating  with  one’s  neighbors. 

Stale  University  of  Iowa  Alexandre  Aspel 


Dedication  of  the  Davidson  College  Language  Laboratory 

1957,.the  Dean  of  Davidson  College  named  a  faculty  committee  of 
w  ich  the  AATF  national  secretary -treasurer  was  chairman,  to  draw  up  plans  and 
supervise  the  installation  of  the  James  Wilkinson  Jervey,  III  Memorial  Language 
aboratory.  By  the  opening  of  the  college  year  in  September  a  twenty-four  position 
acuity  was  ready  for  use.  Each  booth  is  equipped  with  a  “binaural”  recorder  with 
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dual  tape  channels  with  separate  heads.  During  the  fall  several  delegations  from  sur¬ 
rounding  colleges  and  army  installations  visited  the  laboratory  to  study  its 
equipment  and  operation. 

The  laboratory  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremony  on  February  19,  1958, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  College  Board  of  Trustees.  The  family 
and  friends  of  James  Wilkinson  Jervey,  an  honor  graduate  in  languages  of  the  class 
of  ’53,  were  present.  In  order  that  other  colleges  in  the  southeast  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  inspect  the  new  laboratory  and  see  it  in  operation,  some  fifty  invita¬ 
tions  were  sent  to  language  teachers  from  the  District  of  Columbia  to  Florida  and 
Georgia.  In  spite  of  four  inches  of  snow  and  unusually  cold  weather  there  was  a  large 
group  who  inspected  the  laboratory,  took  part  in  round-table  discussions,  enjoyed  a 
complimentary  luncheon,  and  took  part  in  a  tour  of  the  campus,  visiting  the  library 
(with  its  unusual  collection  of  eighteenth-century  French  folios),  the  new  College 
Church,  and  the  recently  restored  literary  halls,  which  were  built  soon  after  the 
founding  of  the  college  in  1837. 

Davidson  College 


George  B.  Watts 


The  FL  Program 

The  Academically  Talented  Secondary  School  Pupil 

Academically  talented  youth  may  be  defined  as  “all  of  those  boys  and  girls  who 
have  the  ability  to  study  effectively  and  rewardingly  advanced  mathematics,  foreign 
languages,  and  tough  courses  in  chemistry  and  physics.”  This  is  a  far  larger  group 
than  the  two  percent  of  the  high  school  population  usually  labelled  as  the  “gifted.” 
In  a  typical  comprehensive  high  school  about  15  or  20  percent  of  the  pupils  would 
be  academically  talented;  in  some  schools  as  many  as  50  percent  of  the  students  may 
fall  into  this  category;  and  in  certain  selective  high  schools  more  than  90  percent 
would  be  academically  talented. 

From  this  group  will  come  nearly  all  of  our  future  intellectual  and  professional 
leaders— educators,  jurists,  scientists,  scholars,  etc.,  but  very  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  suitable  programs  of  study  for  these  children  in  our  schools.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  called  an  invitational  Conference  on  the  Academically 
Talented  Pupil  in  the  American  Secondary  School  (6-8  February  1958)  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  James  B.  Conant  [President  Emeritus  of  Harvard,  former  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and  Director,  A  Study  of  the  American 
High  School] .  About  200  scholars,  including  teachers,  administrators,  and  researchers, 
participated  in  this  work  conference. 

The  major  work  of  the  conference  was  accomplished  in  discussion  groups  concerned 
with  the  specific  problems  of  English,  Mathematics,  Modern  Foreign  Languages, 
Science,  Social  Studies,  and  Guidance.  The  reports  of  these  groups,  together  with 
other  pertinent  information,  will  soon  be  widely  published  throughout  the  education 
world.  The  present  article  includes  the  “Conference  Report  on  Education  of  the 
Academically  Talented  Secondary  School  Pupil  in  Modern  Languages,”  as  well  as 
Dr.  Conant’s  “Summarizing  Statement,”  as  released  by  the  FL  Program  of  the  MLA. 

Every  teacher  of  modern  foreign  languages  should  study  this  Conference  Report 
closely.  For  it  is  a  highly  important  document,  strong  in  tone  and  modern  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  its  recommendations.  Like  the  other  subject  matter  reports  of  this  conference, 
it  reflects  the  concern  of  conscientious  educators  for  strengthening  the  fiber  of  Ameri¬ 
can  education.  If  the  high  school  language  program  is  to  be  improved,  language 
teachers  will  have  to  do  their  part.  They  should  understand  thoroughly  everything 
in  the  Conference  Report.  They  should  be  able  to  discuss  its  recommendations  intel¬ 
ligently  and  have  suggestions  for  implementing  the  recommendations  locally. 

Language  teachers  should  discuss  these  recommendations  with  local  language 
colleagues  and  school  administrators;  state  and  regional  language  associations 
should  make  this  Conference  Report  a  discussion  topic  on  their  annual  programs. 

Participants  (Discussion  Group  on  Educating  the  Academically  Talented  Second¬ 
ary  School  Pupil  in  Modern  Languages)  : 

Hedwi9  0 ■  Pregler,  Principal,  Colfax  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (Chairman) 

Stephen  A.  Freeman,  Vice  President,  Middlebury  College,  Vt.  (Recorder) 

Theodore  Andersson,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  University  of  Texas, 
Austin;  Emma  Marie  Birkmaier,  University  of  Minnesota  Laboratory  High  School’ 
Curriculum  Director  and  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Language  Dept.,  Minneapolis’ 
Betty  Brunstein,  Teacher  of  Languages,  Northwestern  High  School,  Hyattsville,  Md.’ 
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Gertrude  Hildreth,  Professor  of  Education,  Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn  N.  Y.;  Henry 
H.  Hill,  President,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Paul  H. 
Holcomb,  Coordinator  of  Special  Education  for  Gifted  Children,  Bedford  City 
Schools,  Bedford,  Ohio;  Anna  L.  Hyer,  Director,  Division  of  Audio-Visual  Instruc¬ 
tional  Service,  National  Education  Association,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Archibald  T. 
MacAllister,  Professor  of  Italian,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  David  H. 
MacIntyre,  Helping  Teacher  in  Foreign  Language,  Office  of  Secondary  Supervision, 
Arlington,  Va.;  Kenneth  Mildenberger,  Director,  The  Foreign  Language  Program, 
Modern  Language  Association,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Helen  Erskine  Roberts,  Scholarship 
Coordinator  and  Spanish  teacher,  Westchester  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.; 
George  A.  Roeper,  Principal,  City  and  Country  School,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich.; 
James  E.  Russell,  Secretary  of  Educational  Policies  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Robert  B.  Skelton,  Head  Professor  of  Foreign  Languages,  Alabama  Polytechnic  In¬ 
stitute,  Auburn,  Ala.;  William  H .  Stegeman,  Director  of  Research,  San  Diego  City 
Schools,  San  Diego,  Cal.;  Raymond  Martin  Taibl,  Director  of  Psychological  Services 
and  Special  Education  for  Exceptional  Children,  Pueblo,  Colo.;  Mary  P.  Thompson, 
Director  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction,  Glastonbury  Public  Schools,  Glastonbury, 
Conn. 


National  Education  Association  Invitational  Conference 
On  Identification  and  Education  of  the 
Academically  Talented  Pupil  in  the  American  Secondary  School 

(6-8  February  1958) 

Summarizing  Report:  Educating  the  Academically  Talented  Secondary  School  Pupil 
in  Modern  Languages  (Stephen  A.  Freeman,  Reporter) 

A.  Languages  for  Leaders — The  academically  talented  pupil  will  be  a  leader  in  to¬ 
morrow’s  world.  Some  experience  with  and  some  degree  of  skill  in  using  a  modern 
foreign  language  are  an  indispensable  element  in  the  education  of  our  national  leaders. 
The  international  responsibilities  of  this  country  make  it  imperative  that  at  least  our 
academically  talented  have  a  reasonable  proficiency  in  the  use  of  at  least  one  modern 
foreign  language. 

The  academically  talented  pupil  should  be  given  every  opportunity,  and  should 
be  strongly  urged  by  effective  guidance  counselling,  to  study  a  modern  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  until  he  attains  a  certain  degree  of  mastery.  Not  merely  because  the  pupil  will 
probably  be  college-oriented  and  will  have  to  satisfy  college  entrance  and  degree  re¬ 
quirements,  but  chiefly  because  of  the  demands  of  the  modern  world,  this  group  even 
believes  (with  two  dissenting  out  of  21)  that  the  study  of  a  modern  foreign  language 
should  be  required  of  every  academically  talented  pupil. 

B.  Four-year  Sequence— The  two-year  program  of  language  study  usually  followed, 
and  to  which  many  pupils  are  limited,  is  not  sufficient  to  impart  this  proficiency. 
Much  more  time  is  needed.  A  minimum  continuous  sequence  of  four  full  years  in  high 
school,  or  its  equivalent,  is  necessary  in  order  to  achieve  the  desired  results.  It  may 
even  be  more  effective  to  spread  the  equivalent  study  over  a  six-year  sequence.  Indi¬ 
vidual  differences  and  conditions  of  study  may  shorten  or  lengthen  the  requisite 
time;  for  the  goal  is  achievement.  The  pupil  should  not  dabble  in  language  study.  A 
program  of  two  years  in  each  of  two  languages  is  definitely  not  to  be  recommended. 
In  general,  a  four-year  sequence  of  study  in  grades  nine  to  twelve,  or  its  equivalent 
in  achievement,  in  one  modern  foreign  language,  is  the  least  that  should  be  expected 
of  the  academically  talented  pupil. 
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C.  Begin  Early — Since  language  study  is  best  begun  very  early,  the  academically 
talented  pupil  should  have  an  opportunity  to  begin  a  modern  foreign  language  in  the 
elementary  school,  whenever  the  proper  conditions  for  such  study  exist  and  qualified 
instruction  is  available.  At  this  age  the  pupil  learns  language  automatically  as  be¬ 
havior,  and  not  as  a  rational  process.  Such  programs  offer  rich  possibilities  for  the 
future  of  modern  language  study. 

It  is  evident  that  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  in  the  elementary  school  must  be 
closely  articulated  with  further  study  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  so  that 
there  is  no  break  in  the  sequence  and  so  that  pupils  can  progress  regularly.  Beginners 
must  not  enter  the  unit  at  a  later  point.  It  must  have  separate  treatment  to  its 
completion. 

Properly  qualified  teachers  of  languages  in  the  grades  are  now  in  short  supply. 
All  possible  sources  are  not  now  being  utilized,  however,  such  as  native  speakers  in 
this  country  or  exchange  teachers  from  abroad  who  could  receive  supplemental  train¬ 
ing  and  function  well  under  supervision. 

D.  Every  High  School — We  note  that  56%  of  the  public  high  schools  in  the  United 
States  do  not  offer  any  modern  foreign  language.  Many  academically  talented  pupils 
are  thus  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  modern  foreign  language.  To 
remedy  this  shocking  situation,  we  recommend  that  as  quickly  as  possible  every 
public  high  school  in  the  country  offer  at  least  one  modern  foreign  language. 

E.  Russian — It  is  a  matter  of  great  national  urgency  that  more  Americans  know 
Russian.  It  is  therefore  strongly  recommended  that  as  fast  as  possible,  when  proper 
conditions  exist  and  adequate  instruction  can  be  made  available,  the  study  of  Russian 
be  introduced  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the  country.  Such  study  when  begun  should 
be  carried  to  a  point  of  reasonable  proficiency,  and  suitable  opportunities  provided 
therefore,  especially  for  the  academically  talented  pupil. 

In  order  to  measure  up  to  the  responsibilities  of  world  leadership,  many  more  of 
the  world’s  common  languages  must  be  taught  in  this  country.  The  academically 
talented  pupil,  while  beginning  his  language  study  with  a  West  European  language, 
should  be  conditioned  to  the  idea  of  possible  later  study  in  the  languages  of  the  Near 
East,  India,  China,  Japan  and  central  Africa.  Some  of  these  languages  should  even 
now  be  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  public  high  school  wherever  feasible. 

F.  Begin  Orally— In  beginning  a  foreign  language  the  academically  talented  pupil 
should  concentrate  at  first  upon  learning  to  hear  and  speak.  Interest  and  motivation 
are  thus  increased.  Attention  should  be  given  to  acquiring  a  correct  accent.  Learning 
to  read  a  foreign  language,  the  third  phase  of  the  hearing — speaking — reading — writ¬ 
ing  progression  is  a  necessary  step  in  the  total  process.  The  goal  in  this  step  should 
be  reading  with  understanding  and  without  conscious  translation. 

G.  The  Teacher— The  teacher  of  an  academically  talented  pupil  should  himself  be 
academically  talented  insofar  as  is  possible.  He  should  also  have  a  superior  prepara¬ 
tion  in  his  field.  The  Modern  Language  Assocation  has  set  forth  the  qualifications  of 
secondary  school  teachers  of  modern  foreign  languages  in  a  statement  endorsed  by 
18  organizations  of  modern  language  teachers.  These  recommended  qualifications  at 
the  superior  level  include:  near-native  ability  in  understanding  and  speaking  the 
foreign  language;  the  ability  to  read  difficult  material  almost  as  easily  as  English, 
and  to  write  the  foreign  language  with  ease  and  naturalness  ;  an  enlightened  under¬ 
standing  of  the  foreign  people  and  their  culture,  augmented  by  residence  abroad;  a 
masteiy  of  teaching  methods  and  techniques,  including  the  contributions  of  lin¬ 
guistic  science.  These  qualifications  constitute  the  goal  toward  which  every  language 
teacher  should  work  as  rapidly  as  possible,  through  study,  in-service  training,  at¬ 
tendance  at  summer  schools,  and  foreign  travel.  Scholarships  and  other  subsidies 
should  be  provided  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 
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The  professional  preparation  of  the  language  teacher  must  be  on  the  same  high 
level;  and  the  support  of  teacher-training  institutions  is  earnestly  sought  to  this  end. 
The  improvement  of  teacher  preparation  for  modern  languages  will  require  close 
collaboration  between  modern  language  people  and  those  in  professional  education. 

The  teacher  of  the  academically  talented  should  also  increase  his  competence  by 
using  the  resources  provided  by  his  professional  organizations,  both  in  the  field  of 
professional  education  and  in  the  modern  languages.  During  the  last  six  years  the 
Foreign  Language  Program  of  the  The  Modern  Language  Association  has  assembled 
many  important  aids  and  directives. 

H.  Equipment — Modern  invention  has  created  a  large  number  and  variety  of  me¬ 
chanical  aids  which  should  be  used  by  the  academically  talented  to  increase  motiva¬ 
tion  and  to  accelerate  progress,  in  connection  with  both  class  work  and  individual 
study.  The  language  laboratory  with  tape  recordings  and  disc  records,  the  radio  and 
television,  realia  and  illustrative  material  of  all  kinds,  instructional  films,  kinescopes, 
and  film  strips,  are  among  these  possibilities.  Further  research  and  experimentation 
are  necessary  to  determine  effective  techniques  for  their  optimum  use.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  integrate  them  well  with  the  class  work  and  the  textbook.  We  recommend 
further  conferences  on  these  problems,  and  instruction  for  teachers  in  the  use  of  such 
mechanical  aids. 

I.  Teaching  Materials — The  new  emphasis  on  hearing  and  speaking  in  the  learning  of 
a  language  makes  necessary  a  thorough  re-examination  and  revision  of  basic  text¬ 
books  with  a  view  to  de-emphasizing  formal  grammar  and  translation  in  the  early 
stages  of  language  learning,  and  to  including  properly  integrated  oral  and  audio¬ 
visual  materials. 

We  urge  the  development  of  reading  materials  in  the  foreign  language,  suitably 
and  attractively  presented,  which  wrill  give  full  scope  to  the  interest,  maturity  and 
linguistic  achievement  of  the  academically  gifted  student. 

Teachers  of  talented  students  who  are  able  and  willing  to  conduct  experimenta¬ 
tion  and  research  in  language  teaching  and  learning  should  be  encouraged  to  pursue 
such  essential  work  by  being  given  released  time  in  order  to  develop  special  programs. 

J.  Special  Groups — Whenever  possible  under  local  conditions,  it  is  highly  desirable 
to  create  a  special  group  or  groups  of  students  particularly  talented  for  language 
study.  The  methods  and  materials  used  in  this  special  group  should  be  different  in 
order  to  facilitate  better  quality  of  results,  greater  depth  and  enrichment,  more 
flexibility,  and  added  individual  responsibility.  At  the  advanced  level,  students  who 
show  high  potential  should  have  an  opportunity  to  follow  special  study  plans  which 
may  be  similar  to  the  Advanced  Placement  Program.  We  do  not  favor  multi-track 
organization  of  all  language  students,  as  we  see  dangers  in  too  much  stratification. 
In  small  schools  where  separate  sections  are  not  feasible,  even  then,  the  talented  pupil 
should  be  served  by  encouraging  individual  initiative  and  progress. 

K.  Class  Size — It  is  an  accepted  principle  that  the  handicapped  pupil  is  treated  in 
very  small  groups.  We  believe  that  the  same  concept  should  be  applied  to  the  aca¬ 
demically  talented  pupil,  since  we  seek  equality  of  educational  opportunity.  It  is  an 
admitted  fact  that  the  best  work  in  a  foreign  language  cannot  be  done  in  very  large 
classes.  The  able  pupil  is  therefore  penalized  if  the  school  does  not  create  conditions 
favorable  to  his  optimum  advance.  While  we  are  realistically  aware  of  the  problems 
of  administration  and  teacher  shortage,  this  group  believes  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
educational  authorities  to  work  effectively  toward  the  ideal  condition  of  handling 
the  talented  pupil  in  groups  of  from  15  to  20. 

L.  Additional  Experiences — We  recommend  that  teachers  of  the  academically  tal¬ 
ented  be  encouraged  to  make  full  and  imaginative  use  of  linguistic  and  cultural  re 
sources  in  the  community  for  the  enrichment  of  the  language  program. 
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A  talented  pupil  studying  a  modern  language  should  be  given  frequent  opportunity 
to  use  the  language  in  other  areas  of  the  curriculum,  as  in  his  readings  in  history  or 
the  sciences.  Such  correlation  is  important,  both  for  motivation  and  for  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  curriculum  in  the  student’s  mind.  Talented  students  may  also  be 
encouraged  to  take  advantage  of  special  opportunities  for  language  study  and  prac¬ 
tice  outside  of  their  own  school.  Some  summer  schools  offer  scholarships  to  the  gifted. 
Some  nearby  college  may  admit  them  to  a  class. 

Expecially  in  rural  areas  or  in  small  high  schools,  high-grade  correspondence 
courses  which  include  recorded  materials  prepared  according  to  the  best  procedures 
may  be  helpful  in  giving  enriched  language  practice. 

Conclusion.  This  group  believes  unanimously  that  the  academically  talented  pupil 
in  every  secondary  school  in  the  nation  should  study  a  modern  foreign  language; 
that  he  should  begin  it  as  early  as  possible  and  carry  it  in  an  uninterrupted  sequence 
to  a  point  of  reasonable  mastery,  including  both  speaking  and  reading  proficiency, 
equivalent  at  least  to  four  years  of  secondary  school  study.  He  should  be  encouraged 
to  progress  individually  as  fast  as  his  ability  permits,  under  superior  instruction,  and 
as  nearly  as  possible  ideal  conditions  of  study,  correlating  this  new  skill  and  experi¬ 
ence  with  all  other  areas  of  his  experience. 

Appendix 

Summarizing  Statement  at  Luncheon  Meeting  of  the  Conference  on  the  Identifica¬ 
tion  and  the  Education  of  the  Academically  Talented  Pupil  in  the  American 

Secondary  School 

By  James  B.  Conant,  Chairman  of  the  Conference 

If  I  were  to  try  to  sum  up  the  conference  in  a  word  it  would  be  to  say  that  it  has 
been  a  great  success .  I  doubt  if  there  are  many  in  this  audience  who  would  disagree 
with  this  appraisal.  We  came  here  to  see  if  there  would  be  agreement  on  many  de¬ 
tailed  matters  connected  with  the  education  of  one  group  of  American  pupils.  There 
has  been  agreement  in  the  working  groups  on  a  number  of  important  questions.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  there  have  been  important  questions  on  which  there  was  so  much 
disagreement  that  the  group  could  not  come  to  a  definite  conclusion;  in  a  number  of 
instances  the  need  for  further  study  was  clearly  indicated. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  have  been  surprised  to  see  how  high  has  been  the  degree 
of  unanimity  among  us.  For  we  are  two  hundred  individuals  with  a  variety  of  educa¬ 
tional  experiences — secondary  school  teachers,  professors,  administrators,  independ¬ 
ent  school  people,  public  school  people  from  all  over  the  United  States. 

Proceeding  with  this  conference  in  these  days  when  public  attention  is  focused  so 
critically  on  our  schools  was  something  of  a  calculated  risk.  That  the  participants 
would  benefit  from  the  frank  exchange  of  opinions  in  closed  sessions  was  certain.  But 
it  was  an  open  question  whether  there  would  be  any  concrete  conclusions  that  could 
be  given  to  the  public.  Disagreement  among  educators  is  almost  an  occupational 
disease,  as  you  all  know  full  well.  And  if  this  morning  at  the  one  public  session  we 
had  nothing  to  report  but  agreement  to  disagree  and  the  listing  of  the  topics  requiring 
further  study,  this  conference  would  have  deserved  the  title  of  an  ambitious  failure. 
The  educational  profession  and  the  general  public  would  have  been  disappointed  and 
correspondingly  critical.  And  an  educational  failure  would  have  been  widely  noted 
and  commented  on  in  the  press. 

Now,  many  people  may  disagree  with  certain  of  the  conclusions  that  our  groups 
have  reached.  There  will  be  repercussions  in  the  educational  world,  I  feel  certain. 
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Indeed,  I  hope  there  will  be.  But  the  significant  fact  is  that  definite  answers  to  some 
important  questions  have  been  made.  Let  me  give  you  my  judgment  as  to  what  are 
some  of  the  important  answers  that  have  come  out  of  this  conference. 

In  the  first  place,  I  thought  Thursday  morning’s  meeting  was  both  interesting  and 
encouraging.  The  panel  of  experts  was  in  agreement  as  to  the  general  methods  to  be 
used  in  identifying  the  academically  talented  youth.  They  were  in  agreement  that 
this  identification  could  be  and  usually  should  be  made  in  the  eighth  grade  but  tests 
should  be  given  even  earlier  in  a  pupil’s  career  and  a  record  kept  of  his  or  her  achieve¬ 
ments.  For,  as  one  of  the  experts  on  tests  declared,  “We  know  that  test  scores  and 
school  marks  together  predict  more  accurately  than  either  separately;  the  optimum 
weighting  of  each  may  vary  from  one  situation  to  another,  but  in  general  there  can 
be  greatest  confidence  in  expectancy  of  academic  success  for  pupils  who  rank  high  on 
both  predictors.”  The  same  speaker  went  on  to  point  out  that  test  scores  have  cer¬ 
tain  advantages  as  compared  with  school  marks.  They  furnish — at  any  grade  level — 
a  standardized,  comparable  set  of  observations  of  pupils  who  may  have  had  different 
teachers  and  come  from  different  schools  with  different  marking  systems.  They  are 
unaffected  by  any  disciplinary  element  such  as  affect  course  grades.  What  tests  can 
do  for  us,  he  said,  if  “we  are  fishing  for  sizeable  talent”  is  not  to  single  out  the  species 
or  net  the  catch  but  to  identify  those  pools  which  “are  likely  to  have  the  greatest 
number  of  big  fish.” 

As  I  listened  to  the  speakers  and  the  discussion  that  morning,  I  became  more  con¬ 
vinced  than  ever  that  a  guidance  officer  advising  an  eighth  grade  pupil  and  his  parents 
can  speak  with  considerable  assurance  when  indicating  the  most  rewarding  courses 
to  be  elected  in  the  ninth  grade  and  later  years.  If  the  tests  and  record  clearly  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  boy  or  girl  in  question  is  in  the  group  we  are  designating  as  aca¬ 
demically  talented,  then  the  chances  are  ten  to  one,  at  least,  that  the  pupil  can  and 
will  do  well  in  those  courses  in  mathematics  which  are  too  difficult  for  the  average, 
in  foreign  languages,  and  in  certain  types  of  science  courses.  In  other  words,  educators 
who  talk  about  what  academically  talented  students  ought  to  study  for  their  own 
good  and  in  the  nation’s  interest  are  talking  about  something  that  can  be  translated 
into  action  in  every  school  if  those  in  charge  so  desire. 

The  remarks  of  the  fine  speakers  and  the  questions  kept  emphasizing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  counsellors  and  the  guidance  system.  To  quote  from  one  of  the  addresses, 
“What  is  needed  in  many  school  systems  is  a  more  intensive  statistical  and  clinical 
study  of  children  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade  or  whenever  the  critical  choice  point 
is  made  as  to  high  school  curriculum.  Sufficient  counselling  manpower  should  be 
available  to  advise  personally  with  parents  of  talented  children  and  help  those 
parents  to  have  appropriate  attitudes  and  techniques  of  implementing  the  attitudes.” 

The  attitude  of  parents,  indeed  of  a  whole  community  may  be  in  some  instances 
one  of  the  major  blocks  to  a  successful  school  program  for  the  bright  pupils.  For  as 
was  pointed  out  during  Thursday  morning’s  symposium,  “Most  citizens  stand  ready 
at  any  time  to  help  a  handicapped  person — but  the  obverse  of  this  attitude — that 
academically  superior  school  children  also  need  special  school  help — is  a  thought 
that  requires  a  complete  change  of  mental  set  to  gain  acceptance.”  And  as  an  example 
the  speaker  related  his  experience  at  a  dinner  party  where  a  mother  of  three  bright 
children  told  him  quite  frankly  that  she  was  not  interested  in  geniuses.  “All  I  want 
to  do  is  raise  my  kids  to  be  normal,  well  adjusted  adults”  she  said.  It  was  all  too 
evident  from  her  conversation  that  by  “normal”  she  meant  “mediocre”  and  by  “well 
adjusted”  she  meant  children  who  would  create  a  minimum  of  problems  for  mama. 
Those  of  you  who  were  present  will  recall  the  laugh  which  this  anecdote  evoked.  If 
I  read  correctly  the  expressions  on  the  faces  of  many  in  the  audience,  however, 
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there  was  behind  the  laughter  deep  appreciation  of  the  problem  that  lies  behind  the 
story.  Indeed,  in  a  number  of  the  working  groups  the  seriousness  of  this  problem  was 
underlined.  Many  of  those  here,  perhaps  all  of  us,  believe  that  a  re-orientation  of 
public  opinion  (including  particularly  parental  opinion)  is  required  if  we  are  to  get 
ahead  with  the  improvement  of  the  secondary  education  of  the  academically  talented 
youth. 

Throughout  the  conference  it  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  group 
we  are  considering  would  receive  their  education  in  the  same  secondary  school  as 
others  less  talented.  This  assumption,  which  I  venture  to  say  I  believe  is  the  right 
assumption,  raises  certain  questions  about  the  organization  of  instruction,  particu¬ 
larly  in  those  subjects  which  are  studied  by  all  or  almost  all  the  pupils  in  the  school. 
There  was  a  strong  sentiment  in  all  the  working  groups  for  arranging  classes  so  that 
a  pupil  of  high  ability  in  a  given  subject,  English  for  example,  will  study  this  subject 
together  with  others  of  comparable  ability.  The  same  would  be  true  in  the  social 
studies  and  in  mathematics,  foreign  language,  and  science  if  these  subjects  are  elected 
by  many  pupils  of  less  ability  than  those  we  are  here  considering.  That  this  is  a  highly 
important  recommendation  goes  without  saying. 

Such  organization  of  instruction  should  not  be  confused,  of  course,  with  a  mechani¬ 
cal  separation  of  all  pupils  with  an  I.Q.  above  an  arbitrary  value  into  a  fixed  curricu¬ 
lum  as  a  block.  The  sentiment  against  any  such  arrangement  appeared  to  be  as  strong 
as  the  sentiment  for  grouping  according  to  ability  subject  by  subject.  It  was  also 
made  clear  in  many  discussions  that  there  must  be  flexibility  in  the  organization  of 
the  curriculum  and  provision  must  be  made  for  the  “late  bloomer.” 

Since  you  have  all  heard  this  morning  the  reports  of  the  reporters  of  the  working 
groups  concerned  with  subject  matter,  I  shall  not  attempt  the  impossible  task  of 
summarizing  the  six  excellent  and  succinct  reports.  I  am  just  going  to  comment  on 
what  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  significant  recommendations  from  the  point  of 
view  of  those  responsible  for  secondary  school  curricula  in  thousands  and  thousands 
of  cities,  towns  and  rural  communities. 

First,  the  report  of  the  group  concerned  with  the  study  of  foreign  languages.  Though 
I  have  attempted  to  play  the  role  of  an  impartial  chairman,  and  am  endeavoring  to  sup¬ 
press  my  prejudices  in  this  summary  statement,  my  resistance  gives  way  when  I  come  to 
consider  the  recommendations  of  the  foreign  language  group.  They  have  come  out  strongly 
and  unanimously  against  a  practice  which  1  have  found  in  school  after  school  as  I  have 
been  traveling  around  the  United  States  in  the  last  months;  namely,  the  two-year  program 
of  study  of  a  foreign  language.  I  can  only  say  I  hope  their  recommendation  that  more 
than  two  full  years  should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  will  be  widely 
read  and  accepted.  I  must  say  I  applaud  their  statement  that  the  academically  talented 
pupil  should  have  a  reasonable  proficiency  in  a  modern  foreign  language,  both  as  a  skill 
necessary  in  the  modern  world  and  as  an  experience  in  a  foreign  culture.  I  would  venture 
to  add  to  their  arguments  another  that  is  of  a  practical  nature;  namely,  that  the  testimony 
of  many  who  are  proficient  in  several  languages  is  to  the  effect  that  the  mastery  of  one 
foreign  language  makes  the  learning  of  other  languages  ( even  if  unrelated )  much  easier 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  And  that  in  this  restricted  world,  the  United  States  needs 
to  have  citizens  competent  in  several  languages  hardly  needs  to  be  stated.  A  great  deal  is 
being  said  about  Russian  science  in  these  days  but  what  is  sometimes  overlooked  is  the 
fact  that  in  those  slowly  developing  countries  in  which  we  and  the  Soviets  are  to  some 
degree  in  competition ,  the  Soviet  representatives  always  speak  the  language  of  the  people; 
the  American  representatives  rarely  do. 

The  highlights  of  this  morning’s  session  include  the  endorsement  of  the  Advanced 
1  lacement  1  rogram.  This  means  offering  a  course  at  the  college  level  in  such  subjects 
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as  English  Literature,  English  Composition,  American  and  European  history,  foreign 
languages,  advanced  mathematics  and  science.  The  pupil  graduates  from  school  with 
his  class  but  enters  college  with  advanced  standing  and/or  credit  towards  a  college 
degree. 

The  fact  that  the  mathematicians  strongly  recommended  at  least  three  years  of 
mathematics  for  all  academically  talented  pupils  and  four  or  five  for  those  with  a 
bent  for  science  and  mathematics  and  also  recommended  that  algebra  be  started  in 
the  eighth  grade,  will  perhaps  have  surprised  few  of  the  profession  but  augurs  well 
for  the  education  of  our  talented  boys  and  girls.  (I  emphasize  the  girls  as  did  the 
mathematicians.)  The  general  public  will  be  interested  in  this  recommendation  and 
in  that  of  the  working  groups  concerned  with  science.  That  recommendation  was, 
you  will  recall,  to  the  effect  that  all  the  academically  talented  youth  ought  to  take  in 
three  of  the  last  four  school  years  a  course  in  science — general  science,  biology  and  a 
physical  science;  those  with  special  interest  in  science,  a  fourth  year  of  science. 
(Either  physics  or  chemistry  is  recommended.)  These  recommendations,  like  those  of 
the  mathematicians,  are  not  intended  to  prejudice  new  developments  in  the  secondary 
school  curricula  in  these  fields. 

The  social  study  groups  also  agreed  to  a  strong  curriculum  for  the  academically 
talented.  Three  years  of  social  studies  are  recommended.  Two  of  the  years  should 
be  devoted  to  history  including  one  of  American  history  and  one  of  some  other  area. 

As  chairman  of  this  conference,  I  feel  sure  I  am  authorized  by  all  to  thank  the 
NEA  for  arranging  this  conference  and  inviting  us  to  participate.  I  particularly  want 
to  thank  Dr.  J.  Ned  Bryan  for  his  careful  planning  and  excellent  arrangements.  I 
hope  I  am  not  exceeding  my  authority  by  saying  that  I  believe  the  educational  world 
ought  to  thank  all  of  us  for  our  work  in  these  last  few  days.  As  chairman,  it  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  assist  in  the  undertaking.  For  your  kind  cooperation,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  many  thanks. 


The  AATF 


THE  NATIONAL  FRENCH  CONTEST 
PRIZES  AND  AWARDS  FOR  1958 

National  Level 

The  French  Government:  medals  in  all  divisions. 

Revue  de  la  Pensée  Française:  five  one-year  subscriptions. 

The  Linguaphone  Institute:  Cours  Moyen  de  Français,  French  Folk  Songs,  and  French 
Playlets. 

Regional  Level 

The  French  Government:  medals  in  all  divisions. 

New  York  State:  Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  $1000  four-year  scholarship. 

South  Atlantic:  Davidson  College,  Davidson,  N.  C.,  $400  scholarship;  Wesleyan  Col¬ 
lege,  Macon,  Ga.,  $150  scholarship;  Tift  College,  Forsyth,  Ga.,  $100  scholarship. 

West  Central:  Eisendrath  Awards,  three  $25  awards  for  first  place  in  French  I,  II,  and 
III,  and  four  book  awards  as  second  prizes  in  all  four  classes;  Ripon  College, 
Ripon,  Wis.,  two  $250  tuition  awards;  Macalester  College,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  $100 
tuition  scholarship;  College  of  Saint  Teresa,  Winona,  Minn.,  $200  tuition  scholar¬ 
ship. 

Chapter  Level 

The  French  Government:  medals  in  all  divisions. 

Boston:  Schoenhof’s  Foreign  Books,  Inc.,  15  books;  French  Consulate,  books. 

Connecticut:  $10  awards  to  winners  in  French  I-IV. 

Chicago:  L’Alliance  Française  de  Chicago,  $100  prize;  Le  Cercle  Français  d’Evanston, 
$25  prize;  Sororité  France-Américaine,  $25;  Le  Cénacle,  $10  prize;  Les  Rosettes 
et  Rubans,  $25  prize;  Société  Française  de  Secours  Mutuel,  $25  prize;  Mrs.  Harry 
Dingman,  $25  prize;  University  of  Chicago,  entrance  scholarship;  The  French 
Consulate,  60  illustrated  books  from  France;  French  Line,  photographs;  Henry 
Regnery  Co.,  Inc.,  three  books;  Le  Petit  Gourmet,  two  dinners;  Normandy  House 
Restaurant,  two  dinners;  Café  Bonaparte,  Sheraton-Blackstone  Hotel,  two 
dinners  for  French  IV  winner. 

Georgia:  Mercer  University,  Macon,  $150  scholarship;  Wesleyan  College,  Macon, 
$100  scholarship;  Tift  College,  Forsyth,  $100  scholarship;  LaGrange  College, 
LaGrange,  $100  scholarship;  Brenau  College,  Gainesville,  $100  scholarship;  D.  C. 
Heath  Co.,  two  dictionaries. 

Hudson  Valley:  $5  to  winners  in  all  four  categories. 

Illinois:  French  records  to  first,  second,  and  third  place  winners. 

Louisiana:  two  gold  medals;  Southeastern  Louisiana  College,  scholarship;  Louisiana 
Polytechnic  Institute,  scholarship;  Southwest  Louisiana  Institute,  scholarship; 
McNeese  State  College,  scholarship;  Northeast  Louisiana  State  College,  scholar¬ 
ship;  Consulat  Général  de  France  à  la  Nouvelle  Orleans,  books;  L’Athénée 
Louisianais,  engraved  bronze  medal;  Les  Causeries  de  lundi,  New  Orleans,  medal; 
France-Amérique  de  la  Louisiane  Acadienne,  subscriptions  to  Sélections. 

Northern  California:  Médailles  du  Consulat  Général  de  France  à  San  Francisco,  one 
for  each  category;  Prix  de  l’Alliance  Française  de  San  Francisco,  diploma  and 
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medal;  Prix  de  l’Alliance  Française  de  l’East  Bay;  Prix  d’Air  France;  Prix  du 
Salon  Français;  Prix  de  French  Line;  Prix  de  la  Société  des  Professeurs  Français 
en  Amérique  (6);  French  Government  Tourist  Office,  prizes  in  ail  categories. 

North  Carolina:  Davidson  College,  Davidson,  N.  C.,  $300  scholarship;  Eastern  Caro¬ 
lina  College,  $100  one-year  scholarship. 

Ohio:  $40  and  $20  to  two  highest  ranking  seniors,  to  be  used  as  payment  on  tuition 
next  year  in  an  Ohio  college  ;  certificates  of  merit  to  three  place  winners  in  each 
category. 

Philadelphia:  records  for  winners  in  the  four  categories;  Temple  University-Sorbonne 
Program,  $50  scholarship  to  outstanding  student  in  French  IV. 

Washington,  D.  C.:  silver  trophy  to  the  school  of  the  student  scoring  highest  in  all 
categories;  books  to  first,  second,  and  third  place  winners  in  French  I. 

West  Virginia:  books  in  I  and  II. 

Western  New  York:  books  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  place  winners  in  the  four 
categories. 

Wisconsin:  $5  for  first  place  in  each  level  and  a  poster  by  Utrillo,  Renoir,  Manet,  or 
Degas  for  the  teacher’s  classroom. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

Edouard  Morot-Sir,  Conseiller  Culturel,  Ambassade  de  France,  New  York. 

Henri  Peyre,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

J.  Romillat  Ernst,  Dalton  School,  New  York  City,  Chairman  of  French  I  Examina¬ 
tion  Committee. 

Edith  B.  Hamilton,  Harvey  High  School,  Painesville,  Ohio,  Chairman  of  French  II 
Examination  Committee. 

Marie-Antoinette  Martin,  The  Laboratory  School,  The  University  of  Chicago,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois,  Chairman  of  French  III  Examination  Committee. 

Mira  L.  Dolley,  Deering  High  School,  Portland,  Maine,  Chairman  of  French  IV 
Examination  Committee. 

James  H.  Grew,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  Chairman  of  Region  II. 

Charles  A.  Choquette,  Preston  Hill  Road,  Hamilton,  New  York,  Chairman  of  Region 

III. 

M.  Helen  Duncan,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Chairman  of  Region  IV. 

Jacques  Hardré,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  Chairman  of 
Region  V. 

Walter  Secor,  Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio,  Chairman  of  Region  VI. 

Germaine  Mercier,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Chairman  of 
Region  VII. 

Pierre  Delattre,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado,  Chairman  of 
Region  VIII. 

De  Vaux  de  Lancey,  The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  Ex¬ 
amination  Co-ordinator. 

James  W.  Glennen,  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  Chairman 
of  the  1958  Contest. 


ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  1958  annual  meeting  of  the  AATF  will  be  held  on  December  29-30  (Monday 
and  Tuesday),  1958,  in  the  Hotel  Statler,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  in  conjunction  with  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America. 
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SOCIETE  HONORAIRE  DE  FRANÇAIS 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Weathers  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  who  has  served  effectively  as 
President  since  the  founding  of  the  society,  has  found  it  necessary  to  be  relieved  of 
the  duties.  The  Association  owes  a  distinct  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Weathers  for 
her  successful  labors.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  St.  Louis  last  December,  the  Council 
nominated  Miss  Helen  Bridey  of  the  Belmont  (Massachusetts)  High  School  as  the 
successor  to  Mrs.  Weathers.  Miss  Bridey  will  assume  the  duties  of  President  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1958.  The  Association  is  fortunate  that  Mrs.  Ruth  Kroeger  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Chapter  will  continue  her  much  appreciated  work  as  Secretary-Treasurer. 

George  B.  Watts 
Secretary -Treasurer 

MEMBERSHIP  RECORDS  BROKEN  AGAIN 

On  March  22,  1958,  the  Association  reached  the  goal  of  5,000  paid  members  set  by 
President  Henri  Peyre.  On  April  9th  there  were  5,114  paid  annual  memberships  for 
the  fiscal  year  1958.  If  past  experience  is  repeated  there  will  approximately  100  more 
before  the  books  are  closed  on  August  31. 

George  B.  Watts 
Secretary -Treasurer 


ELECTION  OF  REGIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  Bylaws,  an  election  of 
Regional  Representatives  in  Regions  II,  IV,  VI,  and  VIII  was  conducted  by  the 
Secretary -Treasurer  during  the  first  three  months  of  1958.  The  Regional  Representa¬ 
tives  and  the  Alternates  here  named  were  selected  to  serve  for  a  two  year  term, 
beginning  September  1,  1958. 

Region  II  (New  England):  James  H.  Grew  (Boston),  First  Alternate,  Vincent  Guil- 
loton  (Western  Massachusetts). 

Region  IV  (Middle  Atlantic)  :  Maude  Helen  Duncan  (Philadelphia),  First  Alternate, 
Gladys  M.  Dorsey  (Maryland),  Second  Alternate,  Francis  Ghigo  (Virginia). 

Region  VI  (East  Central)  :  Elton  Hocking  (Indiana),  First  Alternate,  John  C.  Prévost 
(Detroit),  Second  Alternate,  Paul  Angiolillo  (Kentucky). 

Region  VIII  (South  Central  &  Pacific):  Pierre  Delattre  (Colorado-Wyoming),  First 
Alternate,  Jacques  Poujol  (Los  Angeles),  Second  Alternate,  Stella  Sanders  (Okla¬ 
homa). 

If  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  (to  the  effect  that  nine  Regional 
Representatives  be  elected  for  a  three  year  term)  is  ratified  by  the  Assembly  of  Dele¬ 
gates  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  there  will  be  an  election  of  a  new  representative 
for  the  IXth  Area  next  January -March.  Professor  Delattre  will  continue  to  serve  the 
VIHth  Area  and  a  new  officer  will  be  named  for  the  “Pacific”  area. 

Davidson,  N.  C.  George  B.  Watts, 

April  6,  1958  Secretary-Treasurer 


Our  Contributors 

Information  about  Robert  L.  Myers  and  Rémy  G.  Saisselin  appeared  in  the  October, 
1957,  and  May,  1956,  issues  respectively. 

J ean  and  Helmut  Bonheim  both  graduated  from  Cornell  U.,  lived  in  New  York  for 
a  year,  and  did  graduate  work  in  English  at  the  U.  of  Washington.  They  are  conclud¬ 
ing  their  second  year  in  Vienna  where  Helmut  Bonheim  has  a  Fulbright  grant  for 
translating  German  poetry  into  English.  In  September  he  will  join  the  department  of 
English  of  the  U.  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Helen  Kelso  Carney  holds  an  AB  from  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Pittsburg, 
Kansas,  and  an  MA  from  Northwestern  U.,  attended  Middlebury  College  and  studied 
at  Maison  Française,  Mills  College,  on  an  AATF  Scholarship.  She  has  taught  at  Ft. 
Scott  (Kansas)  Junior  College,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  and  at  present  teaches 
at  Thomas  A.  Edison  High  School,  in  Tulsa,  Okla.  She  is  the  1957-58  Chairman  of 
the  Oklahoma  Chapter  of  the  AATF. 

Andrée  M.  F .  Kail  completed  her  Licence-ès-lettres  in  Paris  in  1941,  her  Diplôme 
in  1943,  and  the  Agrégation  in  1945;  in  1955  she  received  her  PhD  from  Tulane  U.  Dr. 
Kail  has  taught  at  the  Lycée  in  Metz  and  at  Tulane.  She  has  been  at  the  U.  of  Colo¬ 
rado  since  1956. 

Maurice  Leconte,  who  studied  in  Paris  and  at  the  U.  of  Rennes,  came  to  the  U.S- 
in  1949.  He  holds  an  MA  from  Middlebury  where  he  teaches  phonetics  at  the  Summer 
“Ecole  Française.”  He  has  been  with  the  Putney  School  since  1950. 

Ruth  Mulhauser  is  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  College.  She  has  an  MA  from  Western 
Reserve  and  a  PhD  from  Radcliffe.  Professor  Mulhauser  has  taught  at  the  College  of 
Wooster,  Hiram  College,  and  Hollins  College.  She  has  been  at  Western  Reserve  since 
1946  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages  since  1955.  She  has 
edited  Sainte -Beuve’s  Cahier  de  notes  grecques. 

Raoul  Pelmont  taught  in  this  country  for  a  number  of  years.  Before  returning  to 
France  in  1954,  he  was  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and  Director  of  the  French 
Summer  School  at  Western  Reserve.  He  is  now  Assistant  Cultural  Counselor  at  the 
French  Embassy  in  New  York.  His  publications  include  Paul  Valéry  et  les  beaux-arts 
as  well  as  contributions  to  various  reviews  and  the  World  Language  Dictionary. 

Merle  L.  Perkins  graduated  from  Dartmouth,  received  his  MA  and  his  PhD  at 
Brown  U.  He  has  taught  at  Brown  and  at  the  U.  of  Chicago  and  has  been  at  the  U.  of 
California  at  Davis  since  1953.  Professor  Perkins  has  published  a  number  of  articles 
on  eighteenth-century  French  literature. 

Muriel  N .  Robinove,  a  graduate  of  Columbia  U.,  has  studied  at  Middlebury  and  at 
the  Sorbonne.  She  has  done  independent  research  in  France  and  has  traveled  there 
extensively;  her  articles  on  aural-oral  techniques,  audio-visual  aids,  French  meth¬ 
odology,  and  the  uses  of  realia  have  appeared  in  the  U.S.  and  in  France.  She  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Foreign  Language  Teachers  Club  of  Detroit  and  the  Detroit  Chapter 
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of  the  AATF.  Since  1943  she  has  been  teaching  French  at  Mackenzie  High  School, 
Detroit. 

Sister  Mary  Madeleine,  SSND,  is  Associate  Professor  of  French  and  Chairman  of 
the  Modern  Language  Department  of  the  College  of  Notre  Dame  of  Maryland. 

Ben  F.  Stoltzfus  holds  a  BA  from  Amherst,  an  MA  from  Middlebury  and  is  now  a 
candidate  for  the  PhD  at  the  U.  of  Wisconsin.  He  was  a  Fulbright  scholar  to  Paris  in 
1955-1956.  Mr.  Stoltzfus  has  taught  at  the  Loomis  Institute  and  the  Choats  School  as 
well  as  the  U.  of  Wisconsin.  He  will  be  an  instructor  at  Smith  College  for  the  year 
1958-1959. 


Book  Reviews 


Scholarly  Works 

Montaigne.  The  Complete  Works  of  Montaigne:  Essays,  Travel  Journal,  Letters. 
Translated  by  Donald  M.  Frame.  Stanford,  California:  Stanford  University 
Press,  1957.  Pp.  xxvi  +  1094.  $12.50. 

To  translate  all  of  Montaigne  is  an  immense  undertaking;  to  translate  him  ac¬ 
curately  and  into  readily  comprehensible  English  is  to  give  a  monumental  gift  to 
the  English  speaking  world — for  Montaigne  is  without  a  doubt  one  of  the  supremely 
great  writers  and  one  who  should  surely  be  easily  available  to  everyone.  The  Essays 
have  of  course  been  translated  many  times — and  by  scholars  and  writers  of  learning, 
taste,  and  talent;  but  so  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first  time  Montaigne’s  complete 
works — including  the  Travel  Journeys  and  the  Letters — have  been  put  into  English. 
Mr.  Frame  has  even  translated  the  innumerable  Latin  (and  occasional  Italian  and 
Greek)  quotations  with  which  Montaigne  ornamented  his  text  so  richly;  in  fact, 
instead  of  putting  the  translation  of  these  quotations  in  footnotes,  as  is  the  custom 
of  scholars  and  translators,  he  has  boldly  put  them  right  in  the  text — where  they 
should  of  course  be.  Perhaps  he  should  also  have  given  us  the  original  text  of  the 
quotations  or  at  least  have  printed  them  in  an  appendix;  but  after  all,  even  though 
the  quotations  gave  the  text  added  zest  for  the  cultivated  reader  of  the  Renaissance, 
few  contemporary  readers  who  have  recourse  to  an  English  translation  of  Montaigne 
will  be  likely  to  complain  that  they  have  been  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  reading 
fragments  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

The  English  version  is  easy  and  relaxed.  Although  it  would  be  impossible  to  re¬ 
produce  the  enchantment  of  the  original,  Mr  Frame  has  achieved  a  diction  which 
not  infrequently  suggests  the  charm  of  Montaigne’s  really  inimitable  style.  I  found 
myself  continually  rereading  sentences  just  for  the  pleasure  of  observing  the  trans¬ 
lator’s  choice  of  words  or  his  rendering  of  turns  of  phrase,  images,  and  allusions. 
Although  I  read  a  number  of  my  favorite  essays,  I  scarcely  found  an  archaism  or  an 
infelicitous  expression  or,  indeed,  anything  to  which  I  could  take  exception. 

Mr.  Frame  tells  us  his  translation  is  based  on  the  1588  edition  as  published  by 
Strowski  and  that  he  has  included  the  additions  found  in  the  1595  edition  of  Mile 
de  Gournay.  He  indicates  carefully  but  unobtrusively  which  parts  of  the  text  date 
from  1588,  which  were  written  before  that  date,  and  which  were  written  subsequently. 
He  also  provides  many,  many  illuminating  footnotes,  a  carefully  selected  bibliog¬ 
raphy  and  an  Introduction  that  is  a  model  of  clarity,  brevity,  and  restraint.  However, 
in  spite  of  the  enormous  amount  of  scholarly  work  this  book  reflects,  the  translator 
never  makes  a  useless  show  of  his  erudition. 

Montaigne  has  been  read,  admired,  loved,  and  quoted  by  a  host  of  gifted  and 
learned  people  through  the  centuries.  It  is  no  doubt  thanks  to  him  that  many  choice 
spirits  have  learned,  as  he  said,  “to  compose  their  character,”  “to  enjoy  their  being,” 
and  “to  play  the  man.”  It  would  be  going  too  far  to  suggest  that  this  fine  translation 
of  the  wise  and  immensely  human  Renaissance  gentleman  is  likely  to  take  the  place 
of  tranquillizers,  TV  programs,  psychiatrists’  couches,  and  so  on;  but  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  say  that  it  certainly  could  save  many  honest  citizens  from  boredom,  busy 
work,  or  despair  and  help  them  learn  to  understand  and  accept  their  “human  con¬ 
dition.” 

University  of  Wisconsin  J.  H. 
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Diderot,  Denis.  Correspondance.  Edition  établie,  annotée  et  préfacée  par  Georges 
Roth.  Paris:  Editions  de  Minuit,  1955-.  [3  vols.,  covering  the  years  1713-1761, 
have  appeared  to  date.] 

“Rien  de  plus  animé,  de  plus  divers,  de  plus  spirituel,  que  ces  lettres  où  Diderot 
écrit  comme  il  parle.”1  This  judgment  which  Wladimir  d’Ormesson  made  in  1923 
appears  more  than  ever  true  today,  and  the  now  greatly  increased  circle  of  Diderot 
admirers  believe  with  increasing  enthusiasm  that  Diderot’s  letters  contain  some  of 
his  best  work  and  are  indeed  some  of  the  best  letters  written  by  anyone  in  an  age 
when  the  epistolary  art  still  flourished.  We  have  nonetheless  had  to  wait  almost 
two  hundred  years  for  a  correct  and  properly  edited  text  of  this  correspondence,  now 
finally  being  furnished  us  by  M.  Georges  Roth. 

These  volumes  are  of  course  an  outgrowth  of  the  recent  renaissance  in  Diderot 
studies  and  take  their  place  alongside  such  landmarks  of  eighteenth-century  studies 
as  the  Dufour  edition  of  Rousseau’s  letters  and  Mr.  Besterman’s  ambitious  and 
admirable  edition  now  en  cours  of  Voltaire’s  correspondence. 

M.  Roth  has  unearthed  a  certain  number  of  new  letters  found  in  neither  the  As- 
sézat-Tourneux  nor  the  Babelon  partial  editions  of  Diderot’s  correspondence.  The 
real  worth  of  this  new  edition,  though,  lies  not  so  much  in  the  inédits  as  in  the  fact 
that  Roth  is  the  first  scholar  to  go  back  to  the  manuscripts  and  give  us  a  meticulously 
correct,  coherent  copy  of  what  he  read  there. 

For  the  vast  majority  of  the  letters  M.  Roth  has  tracked  down  a  manuscript  copy, 
or  at  least  a  photograph,  (and  has  been  careful  to  identify  his  sources  and  likewise 
to  indicate  earlier  publications  of  the  same  text) .  The  results  are  apparent  on  almost 
every  page  of  these  volumes  where  the  new  text  stands  in  such  happy  contrast  to  the 
ineptitudes  of  earlier  editors  now  laid  bare  in  the  printed  variants.  Tourneux’s 
errors  were  explained  by  his  having  to  rely  almost  entirely  on  earlier  printed  (and 
often  very  defective)  texts.  M.  Babelon’s  iniquities,  which  are  only  now  being  made 
fully  apparent,  appear  to  have  been  the  result  of  gross  carelessness.  In  a  not  overly 
difficult  manuscript,  for  example,  he  could  read  “le  peu  de  succès  de  l’éducation  de 
ses  enfants”  (I,  75),  whereas  M.  Roth  prints  what  is  clearly  evident:  “le  peu  de 
souci  qu’il  prend  de  l’éducation  de  ses  enfans.”  (II,  291).  Or,  further  along  in  the 
same  letter,  Babelon  could  print  the  nonsensical  phrase:  “J’ai  été  voir  [.  .  .]  fermer 
des  boulingrins”  while  M.  Roth  has  restored  Diderot’s  sense  in  giving  “.  .  .  semer 
des  boulingrins.”  The  examples  are  legion  and  are  all  the  more  inexcusable,  since 
Babelon  had  access  to  the  same  manuscripts  in  the  Fonds  Vandeul  which  M.  Roth 
now  publishes  with  much  greater  competence. 

Such  is  the  quality  of  this  new  edition  that  the  result  frequently  appears  more  of 
the  nature  of  a  lively  biography  rather  than  simply  a  series  of  letters.  For  M.  Roth 
has  wisely  chosen  first  of  all  a  strictly  chronological  order  for  the  correspondence, 
whereas  Tourneux  and  Babelon  grouped  their  collections  under  the  names  of  the 
persons  to  whom  the  letters  were  written.  He  has  also  linked  the  letters  together 
with  a  commentary  which  is  itself  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  new  edition. 
It  is  full,  thorough,  and  honest  (if  the  editor,  himself,  does  not  understand  an  allu¬ 
sion,  he  either  proposes  possible  explanations  or  has  the  courage  to  print:  “L’allu- 
sion  nous  échappe.”  [e.g.  Ill,  159,  n.  20]).  There  is  run  in,  not  only  mention  of  im¬ 
portant  concurrent  events  in  Diderot’s  life  and  in  more  general  and  pertinent  history, 
but  also  even  the  text  itself  of  certain  letters  addressed  to  Diderot,  when  it  is  felt  to 
be  essential  to  understanding  Diderot’s  own  reply.  This  editorial  comment,  always 
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lively  and  interesting,  strikes  a  happy  balance,  since  it  may  be  read  with  profit  and 
pleasure  by  specialist  and  “common  reader”  alike. 

I  have  only  a  few  minor  corrections  to  note.  M.  Roth  says  (I,  9)  that  Babelon 
published  90  letters  from  Diderot  to  Grimm,  whereas  Babelon  really  published  only 
80  in  his  edition  of  the  Correspondance  inédite.  In  a  note  to  a  [1759?]  letter  (II,  259, 
n.  52),  the  editor  comments  that  there  is  a  ten  year  (1759-69)  lacuna  in  the  letters 
addressed  to  Grimm.  M.  Roth,  himself,  gives  a  letter  dated  [Sept.,  1761]  (III,  309), 
and  the  Assézat-Tourneux  edition  has  another  dated  Dec.  3,  1765  (XIX,  474-75) 
which  will  presumably  find  its  way  into  a  later  volume  of  the  Correspondance.  Di¬ 
derot’s  authorship  of  the  Encyclopédie  article  “Génie”  is  cited  without  a  query  by 
M.  Roth  (III,  167,  n.  10),  and  yet  recent  scholars  (see,  for  instance,  Franco  Venturi’s 
La  Jeunesse  de  Diderot,  Paris,  1939,  pp.  344—45)  attribute  it  to  Saint-Lambert. 

Les  Editions  de  Minuit  are  to  be  complimented  on  their  contribution  to  what 
appears  thus  far  to  have  been  mostly  a  labor  of  love  for  both  editor  and  publisher 
alike  (to  date  the  edition  has  sold  only  something  above  350  copies).  The  print  is 
large  and  clear,  the  paper  good,  and  the  general  format  pleasing.  The  notes  have  been 
retained  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages  and  are  hence  readily  accessible.  Our  closing 
word  can  only  be  an  expression  of  hope  that  this  admirable  edition  will  be  continued 
and  completed. 

University  of  Wisconsin  Joseph  E.  Tucker 

Wilson,  Arthur  M.  Diderot.  The  Testing  Years,  1718-1759.  New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1957.  Pp.  xii  -f  417.  $10.50. 

Close  to  a  decade  has  passed  since  the  American  editors  of  a  modest  little  collec¬ 
tion  of  essays  on  Diderot  wrote  the  following:  “The  reading  public  in  this  country 
is  capable  of  digesting  a  new  study  of  Voltaire  or  Rousseau  every  few  years,  but 
publishers,  declaring  that  Diderot’s  name  is  not  yet  able  to  stand  alone,  have  refused 
to  consider  him  as  a  subject  for  biography.  To  complete  the  circle,  because  publishers 
will  not  venture  to  afford  him  consideration,  he  still  remains  comparatively  unknown 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ( Diderot  Studies,  p.  viii).”  The  Atlantic  was  not  the  only 
barrier  involved,  however,  for  the  statement  could  have  applied  equally  well  to  Great 
Britain  where  little  of  significance  had  appeard  on  the  “philosophe”  before  or  since 
1879,  date  of  the  first  edition  of  John  Morley’s  Diderot  and  the  Encyclopedists.  As 
yet  there  is  little  sign  that  the  generally  cultured  layman  of  either  country  is  aware 
that  Diderot  had  demonstrated,  through  the  originality  and  scope  of  his  writings, 
that  he  was,  after  all,  considerably  more  than  editor  of  the  Encyclopédie  and  author 
of  one  or  more  undistinguished  plays. 

Still,  in  both  countries  there  has  of  late  been  some  indication  that  the  breaking  of 
the  circle  may  be,  if  not  imminent,  at  least  a  distinct  possibility  for  some  indetermi¬ 
nate  date  in  the  future.  In  America,  for  instance,  Lester  G.  Crocker’s  lively  biog 
raphy,  The  Embattled  Philosopher  (1954)  was  rich  in  suggestion  that  Diderot  was 
one  of  the  more  interesting  and  provocative  figures  of  the  French  eighteenth  century. 
This  was  followed  in  1955  by  George  R.  Havens’  informative  and  delightfully  read¬ 
able  The  Age  of  Ideas  with  some  seventy-five  of  its  pages  devoted  to  Diderot.  Still 
more  recently  Doubleday  Anchor  has  added  to  Diderot’s  accessibility  in  this  country 
with  its  paperback,  Rameau' s  Nephew  and  Other  Works.  And  now  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  fourth  book,  that  of  Professor  Arthur  M.  Wilson,  such  excuses  as  American 
readers  may  have  had  for  not  giving  Diderot  the  attention  he  deserves  are  fast  losing 
their  validity. 

More  than  ninety  years  ago  Karl  Rosenkranz  wrote  his  two-volume  work,  Diderots 
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Leben  und  Werke,  the  first  major  biography  to  appear  in  any  language.  In  spite  of  its 
undeniable  qualities,  its  limitations  are  increasingly  apparent;  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation  about  Diderot  has  come  to  light  since  its  publication.  Consequently  indi¬ 
vidual  scholars  have  for  some  time  now  dreamed  of  supplanting  Rosenkranz  with  a 
still  more  indispensable  contribution  of  their  own.  Such  a  dream  is  well  on  the  way 
to  being  realized  with  the  appearance  of  Diderot:  The  Testing  Years,  Mr.  Wilson’s 
prize- winning  first  volume  of  his  projected  two-volume  biography. 

Among  the  author’s  other  qualities  are  those  of  prudence  and  modesty — prudence, 
by  parrying  in  advance  the  inevitable  thrusts  of  those  critics  who  like  to  wonder 
for  what  audience  a  writer  has  written  his  work;  modesty,  through  a  sincere  expres¬ 
sion  of  what  he  hopes  will  be  its  utility.  These  two  traits  are  revealed  in  the  first  page 
of  the  book’s  Preface.  There  we  are  told  that  the  work  has  been  written  partly  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  interest  the  general  reader  with  no  previous  knowledge  of  Di¬ 
derot.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Wilson  trusts  that  the  bibliographical  information 
contained  in  the  book  will  be  useful  to  the  specialist  and  that  “even  for  him  a  con¬ 
spectus  of  the  early  career  of  Diderot  will  be  of  interest.” 

In  such  matters  it  is  not  always  easy  to  ascertain  what  the  general  reader  wants 
or  needs,  but  so  far  as  the  specialist  is  concerned  this  study  is  of  inestimable  value 
as  a  carefully  laid  groundwork  upon  which  present  and  future  Diderot  scholars  may 
build  for  years  to  come.  The  amount  of  time  alone  that  Mr.  Wilson  will  have  saved 
others  through  his  own  exacting  labors  should  prove  to  be  enormous. 

Diderot:  The  Testing  Years  carries  the  “emerging  philosophe”  through  his  child¬ 
hood,  adolescence,  early  manhood,  and  the  turbulent  years  of  commitment  to  his 
age  and  to  the  cause  of  enlightenment  as  he  saw  it.  They  include  the  years  of  openly 
expressed  ideals,  years  of  hope  and  deep  despair,  of  fleeting  esteem  and  virulent 
contumely  as  Mr.  Wilson  so  clearly  indicates  in  his  depiction  of  Diderot’s  vicissi¬ 
tudes  down  through  1759. 

The  picture  we  are  given  is  at  once  generously  comprehensive  and  meticulously 
detailed.  And  the  conscientious  notes  furnish  added  proof  that  the  book  is  not  only 
a  discriminating  synthesis  of  the  work  of  past  scholars,  but  also  the  product  of  a 
firsthand  and  careful  evaluation  of  unpublished  documents  as  well. 

But  the  book  has  every  right  to  be  commended  on  other  grounds.  One  of  these  is 
its  understanding  treatment  of  Diderot  the  man,  whose  shortcomings  are  neither 
exaggerated  nor  underplayed  in  the  light  of  his  virtues.  Another  merit  is  that  in  no 
instance  does  Mr.  Wilson  attempt  bluntly  to  impose  his  opinions,  views  or  possible 
prejudices  upon  the  reader.  Time  and  again  when  a  point  of  scholarship  is  in  doubt, 
we  are  presented  with  the  evidence  pro  and  con  and  allowed  to  draw  our  own  con¬ 
clusions.  It  may  be  added  that  if  certain  questions  remain  unanswered,  it  is  simply 
because  neither  the  author  nor  anyone  else  has  as  yet  found  an  entirely  satisfactory 
solution  to  the  problem.  Two  instances  of  the  author’s  unassuming  impartiality 
might  be  mentioned  in  passing.  One  of  these  is  the  masterful  way  in  which  the  “Af¬ 
fair  of  the  Dedications”  has  been  handled  (pp.  317-321).  The  allusion  is  to  that  tan¬ 
talizing  little  mystery,  enhanced  by  Diderot’s  equivocal  role,  surrounding  the 
publication  in  French  of  two  Goldoni  plays.  The  second  instance,  equally  indicative 
but  of  a  slightly  different  nature,  may  be  found  in  note  53  on  page  367.  There  Mr. 
Wilson  calls  attention  to  the  comment  of  another  scholar  which,  he  fully  realizes, 
casts  serious  doubt  on  one  of  his  own  conclusions. 

Most  of  the  works  published  during  Diderot’s  lifetime  are  treated  in  the  present 
volume,  and  from  the  Lettre  sur  les  aveugles  through  the  Père  de  famille  they  are 
presented  interestingly  and  competently.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Encyclo- 
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pêdie  which  is  handled  in  an  exceptionally  detailed  and  authoritative  manner.  And 
if  this  reviewer  has  had  an  occasional  reservation  here  and  there,  it  has  immediately 
been  effaced  by  an  immense  feeling  of  gratitude  for  an  overall  job  well  done. 

In  an  “Epilogue”  we  have  a  preview  of  what  lies  ahead.  For  Diderot  there  will  be 
years  of  comparative  tranquillity  so  essential,  as  we  know,  “for  the  production  of 
those  later  works  which  have  become  the  subjects  of  such  close  study  and  such  wide 
admiration  in  the  twentieth  century.”  For  us  it  will  be  the  second  volume  of  Mr. 
Wilson’s  own  work.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  just  as  indispensable 
and  even  more  absorbing  than  the  first. 

Columbia  University  Otis  Fellows 

Hatzfeld,  Helmut.  Trends  and  Styles  in  Twentieth  Century  French  Literature. 

Washington,  D.  C.:  The  Catholic  University  of  America  Press,  1957.  Pp.  262. 
$4.75. 

Anyone  who  has  attempted  to  write  a  book  on  living  literature  is  well  aware  that 
he  is  treading  on  slippery  ground  and  that  failure  is  certain  to  be  his  reward.  Still 
books  there  must  be,  to  serve  as  guides  through  the  maze  of  recent  works  and  the 
liveliest  if  not  the  wisest  might  well  be  the  ones  written  by  critics  displaying  Baude¬ 
laire’s  “passionate  partiality.”  The  chief  peril  lies  in  the  immense  number  of  titles 
and  authors  which  lures  the  critic  to  enumeration,  hence  to  the  abdication  of  the 
discriminating  faculty  which  the  word  “critic”  implies.  A  marked  Catholic  bias  such 
as  is  proclaimed  and  displayed  in  this  book  might  well  endow  the  religious  judge  of 
present  French  literature  with  a  unifying  point  of  view  and  with  the  clear-sightedness 
sometimes  arising  out  of  hatred. 

Helmut  Hatzfeld  is  too  kindly  to  hate  ;  he  is  too  learned  and  too  wise  to  excommuni¬ 
cate  without  charity  the  writers  of  whom  he  disapproves;  he  has  read  so  widely 
that  he  is  reluctant  to  eliminate;  he  even  may  be  secretly  frightened  by  the  Catholic 
writers  whom  he  should  hail  as  literary  saints:  Claudel,  Mauriac,  Jouhandeau,  Em 
manuel,  Cayrol,  Estang,  Simone  Weil.  Bernanos  stands  out  as  his  one  hero.  His 
book  undertakes  to  group  several  hundreds  of  writers  since  1900  or  1910  under  a 
few  subtitles  and  to  pass  judgment,  often  sweepingly,  on  their  merits,  moral  and 
esthetic. 

The  general  situation  in  literature  (and  in  knowledge  in  general)  is  sketched  in 
an  introductory  chapter,  bristling  with  diverse  names  and  desultory  quotations, 
but  hardly  striking  for  its  clarity.  The  tension  between  the  individual  and  the  group 
is  the  theme  of  the  first  chapter,  marrying  Romains,  Martin  du  Gard,  Duhamel, 
Malraux,  Montherlant,  Saint-Exupéry  and  a  few  other  odd  names.  But  the  true 
problems  are  hardly  broached:  the  reasons  for  the  isolation  of  the  writer  in  our 
century,  his  failure  to  make  great  literature  out  of  the  relationships  of  men  inside 
social  groups  and  his  resorting  to  individual  dramas:  “the  novelist’s  art  is  a  bank¬ 
ruptcy,”  Mauriac  concluded. 

A  dozen  other  writers,  from  Mme  de  Noailles  and  Colette  (of  whom  it  is  not  very 
gracefully  said  that  “she  experienced  the  same  animalistic  link  between  man  and 
nature”)  to  Giono,  Ramuz,  Morand,  are  herded  together  under  the  category  of 
“voices  of  sex,  earth  and  clan.”  Proust,  Mauriac,  Green,  Gide  and  a  score  of  others 
will  be  aligned  under  the  motive  of  “Introspection.”  Evasion  will  follow,  then  Exis¬ 
tentialist  “engagement,”  then  “spirituality”  with,  in  each  case,  the  same  strange 
assortment  of  bedfellows.  The  least  objectionable  passages  are  those  which  attempt 
to  characterize,  very  briefly,  the  style  of  a  number  of  writers.  One  wishes  the  book 
had  forgotten  the  hypothetical  trends  and  studied  more  searchingly  a  few  typical 
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writers  through  their  style.  It  might  then  have  acquired  all  the  virtues  which  one 
misses  in  it:  precision,  clarity,  a  well-defined  method,  some  thoroughness,  and  avoided 
the  haste  which  too  often  spoils  it. 

As  it  is,  it  enumerates  far  too  much.  It  summarizes  works  needlessly,  instead  of 
bringing  out  their  original  features.  It  says  nothing  or  almost  nothing  on  dramatic 
or  poetic  technique;  in  fact,  it  pays  no  attention  to  the  younger  poets,  to  dramatists 
such  as  Ionesco,  Beckett,  Ghelderode  (but  is  overgenerous  to  Paul  Géraldy),  it 
drowns  the  great  names  (even  Proust,  Mauriac,  Valéry)  in  a  sea  of  smaller  fry.  Worse 
perhaps,  it  lacks  the  zest  for  adventure,  the  ardor  for  novelty,  the  charting  of  on¬ 
coming  trends  and  talents  which  should  animate  a  volume  on  truly  contemporary 
literature,  and  it  is  far  too  hospitable  to  clouds  of  commentators  and  critics,  whom 
Helmut  Hatzfeld  quotes  when  their  pronouncements  hardly  deserved  such  an  honor. 

Professor  Hatzfeld  vents,  mournfully,  his  moral  indignation  at  a  great  deal  of 
contemporary  French  literature  and  art:  the  latter  is  in  a  state  of  total  disintegra¬ 
tion,  the  former  is  written  “in  contempt  of  the  most  elementary  moral  laws.”  Gide 
is  the  Devil’s  advocate,  Giraudoux’s  Judith  (his  masterpiece  in  our  own  opinion)  is 
infamous,  ...  a  dramatized  insolence”;  La  Nausée,  an  artistic  success  if  Sartre 
ever  had  one,  is  dismissed  as  an  illustration  of  “I  belch,  therefore  I  am”;  Françoise 
Mallet’s  acute  and  skillful  novel,  Le  Rempart  des  Béguines,  has  “a  monstrous  plot.” 
But  the  Belgian  viscount,  Henri  Davignon,  is  lauded  in  a  full  page,  Jacques  Char- 
donne  in  another.  The  reader  who  opens  this  volume  hoping  that  he  will  enrich  his 
own  non-Catholic  or  non-religious  vision  of  contemporary  literature  through  the 
perspective  of  a  professedly  Catholic  critic  is  disappointed.  He  who  might  have  been 
prone  to  deplore  some  excessive  concern  with  eroticism  and  evil  in  today’s  letters 
closes  the  book  sadly,  confessing  that  even  in  criticism  pious  intentions  may  miss 
their  target. 


Like  many  of  us  today,  Professor  Hatzfeld  is  a  man  in  a  hurry.  His  style  bears  the 
marks  of  haste  and  of  unnecessary  heaviness.  His  statements  can  be  dangerously 
misleading:  e.g.  the  assertion  on  page  48  that  “the  younger  generation  in  France  has 
become  more  or  less  communistic”  and  that  the  ancestry  of  the  fad  of  literary  com¬ 
munism  must  be  traced  to  Hourra  l’Oural,  a  mediocre  and  uninfluential  volume  by 
Aragon.  A  Sorbonne  professor,  Etiemble,  will  be  surprised  and  hardly  flattered  to 
see  himself  dubbed  “the  shrewd  communist  critic”  (page  104).  He  is  a  vehement  anti- 
Stahmst  Proust  did  not  set  the  pattern  for  D.  H.  Lawrence,  who  had  started  pub¬ 
lishing  five  years  before  Swann’s  Way  (page  66).  Hallucinatory  (page  59)  and  enduit 
(page  52)  are  misspelt.  Tout  (page  11)  should  be  toute  and  Proust’s  sentence  on  re¬ 
ality  omitted  an  essential  “nous”  after  “pour”  (page  11).  The  late  Régis  Michaud 
is  given  the  first  name  of  Georges  (page  236).  Michel  Mohrt  loses  the  “h”  in  his  name 
(page  46).  Durkheim,  the  sociologist,  had  no  “c”  to  his  name.  Dorothy  Richardson 
is  shortened  to  “Richards”  (page  66).  Marcel  Thiébaut,  of  Revue  de  Paris,  becomes 
hibaut.  The  title  by  Ramuz  is  La  Grande  Peur  dans  la  montagne,  but  not  “de  la 
montagne  ’  Morts  sans  sépulture  requires  no  plural  in  the  substantive.  The  words  on 
suici  e  (page  109)  attributed  to  Camus  are,  in  Camus,  given  as  those  of  Kirilov 
Proust  was  not  born  ,n  1875  (page  66),  but  four  years  earlier.  Is  it  necessary  to  coin 
tne  Uallic-lookmg  words  “reticencies”  (page  233)? 

Yale  University  n-  n 

*  Henri  Peyre 


Baudelaire:  A  Self-Portrait.  Selected  letters  translated  and  edited  with  a  running 
commentary  by  Lois  Boe  Hyslop  and  Francis  E.  Hyslop,  Jr.  London,  New  York 
ioronto:  Oxford  University  Press,  1957.  Pp.  vii  +  259.  $6.00. 

A  generation  ago,  Arthur  Symons  published  a  selection  of  Baudelaire’s  letters  in 
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English  translation  and  in  so  doing  performed  a  great  service  for  Baudelaire’s  ad¬ 
mirers  in  the  English-speaking  world.  Thirty  years  later  Lois  B.  and  Francis  E. 
Hyslop  put  this  same  group  in  their  debt  by  bringing  out  a  new  selection  of  Baude¬ 
laire’s  letters  in  English.  In  the  interval,  Baudelaire  scholarship  has  come  of  age, 
thanks  to  the  contributions  of  Crépet,  Mouquet,  Bandy,  Pichois,  Ruff,  and  other 
Baudelairians.  In  particular,  the  Crépet-Pichois  edition  of  the  Œuvres  completes  is 
now  available  to  us,  its  nineteen  volumes  forming  a  magnificent  monument  to  Baude¬ 
laire  and  an  indispensable  tool  for  the  student  of  his  life  and  work.  Perhaps  the 
principal  glory  of  this  edition  is  the  greatly  expanded  canon  of  Baudelaire’s  corre¬ 
spondence  which  it  offers — well  over  a  thousand  letters,  many  of  them  filled  with 
the  distressing  details  of  Baudelaire’s  financial  difficulties,  many  concerned  with 
the  often  drab  business  of  dealing  with  editors  and  publishers,  and  many,  too,  re¬ 
vealing  (sometimes  directly,  sometimes  indirectly)  the  inner  life  of  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  and  fascinating  of  men. 

From  this  store-house  of  human  documents,  the  Hyslops  have  drawn  out  about 
one  hundred  letters  and  linked  them  with  a  commentary  which  illumines  the  text  of 
each  letter  and  furnishes  the  transition  from  one  to  another.  At  times  the  reader 
may  wish  that  there  were  less  commentary  and  that  the  letters  were  more  clearly 
set  off  from  the  surrounding  matter.  But  the  editors  have  labored  conscientiously 
and  on  the  whole  successfully  to  put  into  the  reader’s  hands  the  information  he  needs 
to  complete  the  self-portrait  which  Baudelaire  paints  of  himself  in  his  letters.  Any 
given  choice  of  letters  could  be  criticized  here  and  there,  but,  granting  that  a  choice 
had  to  be  made,  the  Hyslops  have  performed  their  task  well.  The  letters  which  they 
have  translated  and  commented  upon  present  a  great  range  of  insights  into  Baude¬ 
laire’s  life,  thought,  and  feelings.  Like  Symons,  the  Hyslops  begin  with  the  earliest 
extant  letter— the  one  of  November  22,  1833,  to  his  half-brother  Claude- Alphonse. 
Like  Symons,  they  close  their  selection  with  that  last  heart-rending  note  to  his 
mother,  dictated  in  Brussels  on  March  30,  1866.  In  between  these  terms  of  his  letter¬ 
writing  activity  are  the  fragments  of  the  strange  and  moving  and  sometimes  exas¬ 
perating  story  of  Baudelaire’s  life. 

The  principal  images  which  emerge  when  these  fragments  are  laid  end  to  end  are 
those  of  Baudelaire  as  the  artist  determined  to  live  an  artist’s  life,  the  impassioned 
analyst  of  his  own  twisted  spirit,  the  hater-and-lover  of  his  mother,  the  debt-ridden 
man  of  letters,  the  devotee  (not  imitator)  of  Poe,  the  slave  and  later  the  protector 
of  Jeanne  Duval,  the  Platonic  lover  of  “Marie”  and  of  Madame  Sabatier,  the  victim 
of  childish  fits  of  rage,  the  friend  of  Poulet-Malassis,  Asselineau,  and  Ancelle  (for  he 
finally  came  to  appreciate  the  worthy  notaire),  the  admirer  of  Sainte-Beuve,  Wagner, 
Manet  and  other  fellow-artists,  the  sick  and  bedraggled  refugee  in  Belgium,  “swim¬ 
ming  in  dishonor.”  No  doubt  Sartre  is  right  in  finding  serious,  even  fatal,  short¬ 
comings  in  the  life  of  this  man,  but  it  was  not  a  life  without  some  redeeming  parts. 
Above  all,  it  was  a  life  lived  out  with  passionate  if  mistaken  devotion  to  the  artistic 
ideal  and  yet  a  life  in  which  we  see,  more  sharply  and  surely  drawn  than  in  most, 
the  essential  feature  of  all  human  life. 

In  short,  Baudelaire’s  correspondence  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  his  work, 
not  least  with  Les  Fleurs  du  mal,  “this  atrocious  book,”  “this  book  clothed  with  a 
cold  and  sinister  beauty,  created  with  rage  and  patience.”  This  book  has  its  roots 
deep  in  Baudelaire’s  life.  Everything  in  it  came  from  within  him.  It  is  impossible 
fully  to  understand  Baudelaire’s  poetry  without  examining  the  soil  from  which  it 
sprang,  the  experiences  on  which  it  fed.  The  Hyslops  have  furnished  Baudelaire  s 
English-speaking  readers  with  an  essential  instrument  for  this  examination.  Of 
course,  the  complete  English  translation  of  Baudelaire’s  correspondence  would  have 
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been  even  more  useful,  but  until  it  appears  (and  that  is  not  likely  to  be  soon)  there 
is  every  reason  for  those  readers  to  be  grateful  to  the  Hyslops  for  their  present  work. 

University  of  Tennessee  James  S.  Patty 

McCloy,  Shelby  T.  The  Humanitarian  Movement  in  Eighteenth-Century  France. 

Lexington:  University  of  Kentucky  Press,  1957.  Pp.  274.  $6.50. 

This  is  a  genuinely  valuable  book  for  students  of  eighteenth-century  French  ideas, 
and  perhaps  even  more  valuable  for  the  general  reading  public.  It  is  documented 
with  a  wealth  of  eighteenth-century  social  pamphlets  and  political  tracts,  many  of 
which  are  hard  to  find.  It  is  therefore  an  excellent  piece  of  supplementary  reading 
for  students  who  want  to  get  an  over-all  view  of  the  period  and  who  may  be  working 
too  exclusively  on  masterpieces  or  on  the  better  known  writers. 

One  weakness  of  the  book  lies  in  its  occasional  neglect  of  some  of  the  better  known 
authors.  D’Holbach,  whose  name  is  most  intimately  associated  with  the  humani¬ 
tarian  movement  of  his  time,  is,  I  think,  mentioned  only  once  in  pasing  (p.  253)  and 
his  name  does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  index.  Voltaire,  to  cite  another  example,  seems 
not  quite  justly  dealt  with  on  several  occasions.  Mr.  McCloy  says  that  he  wrote 
“remarkably  little”  on  the  topic  of  prison  reform,  that  “his  sole  espousal  of  it  was 
in  a  work  of  1777  entitled  Prix  de  la  justice  et  de  l’humanité”  (p.  146) .  Surely  a  long  and 
serious  work  where  Voltaire  not  only  expressed  and  documented  his  own  ideas  but 
also  where  he  once  more  helped  make  known  to  the  French  reading  public  the  all 
important  reforms  of  the  great  Italian  Beccaria  ought  to  outweigh  a  goodly  number 
of  pamphlets.  Of  almost  equal  importance  would  be  the  translation  of  Beccaria  into 
French  by  the  Abbé  Morellet  but  Mr.  McCloy  does  not,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  give  any 
such  credit  to  Morellet,  though  he  pays  ample  tribute  to  Beccaria  and  to  his  influence 
in  France  in  the  realm  of  criminal  law  reform  (pp.  180-184).  This  difficulty  may 
stem  in  part  from  the  organization  of  the  book.  I  personally  find  it  hard  to  separate 
the  idea  of  prison  amelioration  from  the  idea  of  criminal  law  reform  but  Mr.  McCloy 
gives  it  each  its  own  chapter.  It  is  in  the  chapter  on  prison  amelioration  that  he  says 
Voltaire  wrote  only  one  item;  in  the  law-reform  chapter  he  credits  Voltaire  with 
nearly  a  score  of  writings  (p.  184),  but  does  not  mention  there  the  important  Prix  de 
la  justice  ....  Of  course  Voltaire  treats  both  subjects  in  that  work  and,  according 
to  Marcello  T.  Maestro  ( Voltaire  and  Beccaria  as  reformers  of  criminal  law,  New 
York,  1942,  p.  123)  it  is  “his  best  essay  on  criminal  law.”  Mr.  McCloy  at  least  twice 
accuses  Voltaire  of  bitterness  toward  the  Jews  (pp.  57-58)  but  the  revulsion  that 
Voltaire  instills  in  us  when  in  Candide  Jews  are  burned  alive  only  for  being  Jews 
Mr.  McCloy  does  not  mention.  Condorcet’s  very  important  Réflexions  d’un  citoyen 
catholique  sur  les  lois  de  France  relatives  aux  protestants  (1778)  seems  to  have  been 
missed  and  such  names  in  the  history  of  tolerance  in  18th-century  France  as  Oster- 
wald,  Bonnet  [these  two  being  Swiss],  Dutems,  Dutens,  and  perhaps  even  Marivaux 
are  not  mentioned,  nor  for  that  matter  is  the  capital  secondary  source  by  Bonet- 
Maury,  Histoire  de  la  liberté  de  conscience  en  France  depuis  l’Edit  de  Nantes  jusqu'à, 
la  Séparation.  The  Abbé  Prévost  is  mentioned  briefly  only  once  (p.  43)  and  that 
exclusively  in  connection  with  references  in  his  novels  to  French  Protestants.  It  is 
only  fair  to  repeat,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Mr.  McCloy  has  unearthed  a  wealth  of 
lesser  known  material. 

I  am  not  always  at  home  with  the  author’s  English.  Such  constructions  as  the 
following  ones  disturb  me:  “conviction  to  the  galleys  .  .  .  was  meted  for  certain  crimes” 
(pp.  174—175),  as  a  preservative  [the  author  would  seem  to  mean  preventive ]  they 
were  bidden  to  carry  a  handkerchief  over  their  nose  and  mouth”  (p.  237),  “a  law 
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made  in  endeavor  to  alleviate”  (p.  224),  “children  inflicted  with  venereal  disease” 
(p.  219),  “solicitous  for  human  betterment”  (p.  209),  “common  opinion  .  .  .  laid 
the  blame  for  this  mortality  upon  city  air,  regarded  as  banal  for  children”  (p.  215), 
“writing  with  strong  emotion,  he  damned  war  as  banal,  a  curse  to  mankind”  (p.  255). 
The  italics  are  mine. 

Occasionally,  the  author’s  translations  of  French  into  English  disturb  me  also: 
“He  commented  that  until  his  own  day  the  European  governments  had  ‘ignored  that 
they  ought  to  protect  children’  ”  (p.  229).  “If  ...  a  student  was  incorrigible  .  .  . 
he  would  be  sent  home.  ‘Punishments  will  always  be  made  with  justice  and  modera¬ 
tion,’  he  wrote;  ‘we  shall  never  forget  that  we  are  correcting  some  Frenchmen’  ” 
(p.  231).  “Mercier  scoffed  ...  at  his  mounting  the  scaffold  ‘in  lace  sleeves  and  sword 
at  his  side,  to  break  the  members  ...  of  a  poor  miserable’  ”  (p.  191).  Again  the  italics 
are  mine. 

But  more  disturbing  still  are  some  of  the  author’s  opinions  which  would  seem  not 
to  be  at  all  suggested  by  his  own  research.  Thus,  the  author’s  documented  evidence 
of  the  plight  of  the  Jews  is,  I  think,  always  sympathetic;  that,  in  turn,  tends  to  make 
his  off-hand  remarks  rather  disconcerting.  For  example,  all  his  own  evidence  to  the 
contrary  (as  far  as  I  can  see),  the  author  says  at  one  point  that  the  “Jews  found  a 
way  in  this  matter  as  in  others  to  get  very  much  what  they  wanted  ...”  (p.  55). 
And,  concluding  his  chapter  on  the  “Jewish  question,”  he  says:  “Much  has  been 
written  on  this  subject,  all  of  it  by  Jews,  who  with  few  exceptions  have  had  a  martyr 
complex”  (p.  81).  Even  more  significantly,  perhaps,  Mr.  McCloy  takes  Condorcet 
to  task  for  being  “so  unwilling  to  see  more  than  one  side  of  the  question”  (p.  91) 
when  that  philosopher  stated  that  slaveowners  should  be  regarded  merely  as  holders 
of  stolen  property  and  that  their  slaves  should  be  freed  without  any  consideration 
of  reimbursement  to  the  owners — “The  spirit  of  concession  was  wholly  absent,” 
(p.  108)  says  Mr.  McCloy.  And  although  the  author  is  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that 
hundreds  of  Protestant  children  were  imprisoned  on  “lettres  de  cachet”  (p.  13),  he 
still  can  say  that  “in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  lettres  de  cachet  no  doubt  served 
a  useful  purpose”  (p.  140)  and  that  “frequently  they  had  a  contribution  to  make” 
(p.  142).  These  are  odd  and  disturbing  comments  in  a  book  on  humanitarianism. 

I  noted  a  very  few  errors  in  documentation  in  passing — such  as  1783  rather  than 
1782  for  the  date  of  publication  of  a  book  by  Cloots  (p.  62),  an  insufficient  footnote 
(p.  260) — but  they  are  not  worth  underlining  here. 

New  York  University  Robert  E.  Taylor 

Textbooks 

Boillot,  Félix.  Le  Second  Vrai  Ami  du  traducteur.  Paris:  Editions  J.  Oliven,  1956. 

Pp.  250. 

Those  who  already  know  Félix  Boillot ’s  long  out-of-print:  Le  Vrai  ami  du  traduc¬ 
teur,  will  welcome  this  companion  volume,  in  which  the  author  continues  his  explana¬ 
tions  to  the  French  and  English  translators  of  various  words  and  phrases  in  their 
respective  languages  in  which  things  are  not  what  they  seem.  Reading  and  rereading 
his  alphabetical  list  of  semantic  subtleties,  “faux  amis,”  grammatical  niceties  and 
bilingual  “howlers,”  is  a  fascinating  and  instructive  process.  A  single  example  taken 
at  random  will,  perhaps,  best  show  Mr.  Boillot’s  mastery  of  French  and  English  and 
his  witty  and  wise  manner  of  pointing  out  pitfalls  that  beset  the  unwary  translator 
of  these  two  languages: 

Mews,  n.— Ce  substantif  désigne  d’anciennes  écuries  pour  la  plupart  transformées 
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en  garages  ou  en  appartements.  Il  existe  aussi  un  verbe  TO  MEW,  ce  que,  apparem¬ 
ment,  n’ignorait  pas  la  Libre  (oh  combien!)  Belgique  qui  traduisit  le  titre  du  film 
Britannia  Mews  par  “La  Grande  Bretagne  miaule.” 

Though  primarily  intended  for  translators,  this  book  should  be  of  equal  interest 
and  value  to  teachers  and  advanced  students  of  French,  as  well  as  any  cultivated 
person  interested  in  English  who  can  read  French.  Its  one  fault  is  that  it  is  a  difficult 
book  to  put  down. 

University  of  Arizona  Robert  W.  Lowe 

Galpin,  Alfred  M.  and  Milligan,  E.  E.  Intermediate  Readings  in  French  Prose. 

Alternate  Edition.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1957.  Pp.  viii  +  386.  $3.40. 

This  excellent  reader  complements  Galpin  and  Milligan’s  book  by  the  same  title 
published  in  1950.  It  is  intended  to  be  “.  .  .an  effective  introduction  to  certain  sig¬ 
nificant  aspects  of  French  life  and  literature.”  Twenty-three  selections,  mostly  from 
major  nineteenth-  and  twentieth -century  authors,  are  grouped  in  six  fairly  broad 
categories  .  .  in  such  a  way  that  each  passage  gains  additional  meaning  from  its 
association  with  others.”  I.  Le  Cœur  a  ses  raisons;  II.  La  Conquête  de  la  nature;  III. 
Horizons;  IV.  La  Condition  humaine;  V.  L’Esprit  gaulois;  VI.  Crises.  These  are  sen¬ 
sible  and  coherent  groupings,  roughly  in  order  of  difficulty.  In  spite  of  the  editors’ 
plea  for  flexible  use  I  would  not  recommend  skipping,  since  the  reader  was  obviously 
put  together  with  great  care.  The  selections  are  well  chosen  and  often  original,  free 
from  sensiblerie  and  triviality.  They  are  long  enough  to  give  the  student  a  good  taste 
of  each  author  and  subject.  The  glint  of  editorial  scissors  is  discernible  only  at  the 
end  of  the  Maurois  excerpt. 

Affinities  exist  not  only  between  passages  within  a  group  but  between  items  from 
separate  sections,  thus  reinforcing  individual  themes.  For  example,  Part  II  includes 
recent  aventures  vécues  by  Herzog,  Cousteau  and  Bombard,  but  the  Himalayan  humil¬ 
ity  of  Annapurna  also  bears  a  kinship  to  the  simple  heroism  of  Saint-Exupéry’s  Vol 
de  nuit  in  Part  III,  which  in  turn  recalls  the  idealism  of  Part  I.  Voltaire’s  satire  in 
Le  Monde  comme  il  va  (Part  III)  may  be  compared  with  Aymé’s  irony  (Part  V)  as 
well  as  with  all  of  Part  VI  which  consists  of  historical  fiction  by  Vigny,  Pages  de 
journal  (Sept.  1939-July  1941)  by  Gide,  and  Zola’s  J’Accuse. 

There  are  introductions  for  each  grouping  and  for  each  selection.  The  editors  have 
avoided  the  customary  curriculum  vitae  type  of  preliminary  paragraphs  which  look 
as  if  lifted  from  the  Petit  Larousse.  Their  introductions  are  full  enough  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  book,  perceptive,  intelligent,  and  a  pleasure  to  read.  Expressions  for 
study,  questions,  a  glossary  of  authors,  and  an  unusually  good  vocabulary  are  in¬ 
cluded.  The  copious  footnotes  which  do  a  splendid  job  of  anticipating  difficulties  are 
replete  with  interesting  explanations  and  information.  Introductions  and  notes  are 
in  English.  The  result  of  all  this  meticulous  work  is  that  the  book  goes  beyond  the 
pleasant  potpourri  stage  and  becomes  indeed  a  mature  introduction  to  French 
culture. 

In  theory,  the  reader  is  designed  for  students  with  only  one  year  of  college  French. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  very  superiority  of  this  volume  might  make  it  too  ad¬ 
vanced  for  the  average  second-year  student  who  lacks  sophistication,  background, 
and  especially  linguistic  ability.  The  implications  of  the  pages  by  Gide  will  be  lost 
on  him.  What  was  a  crise  for  many  of  us  is  just  another  phase  of  World  War  II  for 
young  Americans  born  around  that  time.  The  nuances  of  Proust’s  La  Phrase  de  Vin- 
teuil  and  the  intricacies  of  J’Accuse  will  prove  confusing.  Incidentally,  a  footnote  on 
p.  289  states  that  the  conviction  of  Dreyfus  was  reversed  on  26  Sept.  1898.  That  month 
saw  the  Government  entrusting  the  Cour  de  cassation  with  the  revision  of  the  1894 
Court-Martial,  but  the  Court  ordered  the  new  trial  on  3  Feb.  1899. 
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Although  some  superior  fourth-semester  students  would  profit  from  the  book,  a 
place  should  be  found  for  it  in  third-year  courses.  It  is  much  too  good  to  pass  up. 

University  of  Illinois  Edwin  Jahiel 

Nostrand,  Howard  Lee.  Viewer’s  Guide  to  College  French.  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  1957.  (Mimeographed.)  Pp.  104. 

The  advent  of  the  “telecourse”  inevitably  involves  innovations  and  complications, 
especially  when  it  is  broadcast  rather  than  “narrow-cast”  by  closed  circuit.  The  com¬ 
plications  are  compounded  when  the  course  is  offered  for  credit  or  without  credit,  to 
beginners  or  reviewers  in  high  school  or  college  or  neither. 

This  telecourse  at  the  University  of  Washington  is  indeed  an  omnibus  course, 
accommodating  free  riders  and  paying  customers  alike.  They  may  get  on  and  off 
where  they  please,  but  Professor  Nostrand’s  Guide  suggests  many  points  of  interest 
to  be  explored  in  detail,  and  lures  them  to  a  more  distant  destination  than  many  had 
at  first  imagined.  They  are  invited  to  the  spoken  language  (via  discs,  tapes,  rented 
films,  neighborhood  movies,  books,  and  the  French  Review ),  the  analysis  of  language 
(books  on  grammar  or  linguistics),  cultural  aspects  (books,  periodicals,  films),  litera¬ 
ture  (more  bibliography),  reading  knowledge  (and  how  to  do  it),  career  opportuni¬ 
ties,  and  finally  the  influence  of  foreign  languages  in  America  and  in  international 
understanding. 

Next  comes  a  description  of  the  telecourse  itself,  and  a  detailed,  day-by-day  out¬ 
line.  Finally  there  are  eight  appendices — reference  materials,  largely,  ending  with 
French  songs,  recipes  (in  French  and  English),  and  a  map  of  the  campus,  for 
“viewers”  are  urged  to  come  and  use  the  language  lab,  the  library,  film  center,  and 
even  classrooms  (for  written  tests).  They  are  to  mail  in  their  written  exercises,  reg¬ 
ularly.  The  Guide  is  no  text  book:  Borglum’s  Images  de  France  is  used,  with  its 
1200  slides;  also  Maupassant,  Six  Contes  choisis  (Heath). 

I  have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  this  telecourse  tries  to  be  all  things  to  all  people,  and 
yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  field  is  so  new  that  a  priori  judgments  are  out  of 
place.  Rather,  we  should  thank  Professor  Nostrand  for  his  bold  and  vigorous  initia¬ 
tive,  for  only  by  such  experiments  can  our  profession  learn  to  use  the  medium  of  tele¬ 
vision. 

Purdue  University  Elton  Hocking 

Hall,  Marie-Louise  M.,  and  Michaud,  C.  Regis.  Lectures  classiques  et  modernes. 
New  York:  The  Odyssey  Press,  1956.  Pp.  xiv  +  327. 

The  nature  and  purpose  of  this  anthology  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  editors’ 
preface.  It  is  made  up  of  selections  from  the  works  of  the  “best  French  writers,” 
ranging  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  time.  The  selections  are  intended  to  be 
suitable  for  use  in  the  second  year  of  college  courses,  but  they  may  also  be  used  to 
supply  material  for  survey  courses  or  as  a  supplement  to  texts  on  French  civilization. 
Most  of  them,  as  the  editors  point  out,  have  not  appeared  in  other  anthologies. 

Roughly,  this  anthology  may  be  divided  into  three  fairly  equal  parts.  The  first 
part  (88  p.),  consists  of  selections  from  Le  Moyen  Age  (3  authors),  La  Renaissance  (3), 
Le  Classicisme  (6),  and  Le  Siècle  des  Lumières  (3).  The  next  eighty-nine  pages  are 
devoted  entirely  to  the  nineteenth  century.  There  are  twenty-one  selections  from 
thirteen  authors  under  the  following  sub-divisions:  Le  Romantisme,  Le  Réalisme, 
Le  Naturalisme  and  Le  P  amasse  et  Le  Symbolisme.  The  last  part,  Le  Vingtième  Siècle 
(65  pages),  contains  selections  from  twelve  recent  authors. 

This  brief  summary  of  the  contents  gives  some  indication  of  how  carefully  the 
editors  have  attempted  to  represent  adequately  and  fairly  the  broad  scope  of  French 
literature  in  a  few  pages.  Certainly  if  limited  to  a  choice  of  only  forty  writers,  it  would 
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be  difficult  to  justify  many  changes,  though  some  might  insist  that  somehow  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  should  be  better  represented,  possibly  at  the  expense  of  the  twentieth. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  book,  unlike  most  of  those  intended  for  the  inter¬ 
mediate  level,  does  not  avoid  poetry  and  that  the  selections  in  prose  are  from  longer 
works,  mostly  from  novels.  These  selections  are  carefully  chosen  for  their  significance 
and  for  their  interest,  and  they  form  more  or  less  complete  units.  The  entire  book 
resembles  a  literary  anthology,  with  a  number  of  features  added  to  make  it  more 
suitable  for  intermediate  students.  There  are  concise  literary  introductions  preceding 
each  major  section  as  listed  above.  Together  they  form  a  very  brief  survey  of  French 
literature  which  the  editors  deem  adequate  for  intermediate  students.  Short  biog¬ 
raphies  about  each  author  and  helpful  statements  for  many  of  the  selections  are  pro¬ 
vided.  This  material  is  entirely  in  French.  In  addition,  modern  versions  of  the  older 
selections  are  given  and  throughout  the  text  numerous  footnotes  provide  explana¬ 
tions  for  special  difficulties  of  various  types.  Finally,  an  end  vocabulary  of  about 
4,500  words  is  given.  There  are  no  exercises  of  any  type. 

While  no  effort  was  spared  to  make  this  anthology  suitable  for  intermediate  stu¬ 
dents,  there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  this  has  been  achieved.  It  is  a  serious 
book  for  serious  students  who  have  already  acquired  some  proficiency  in  reading.  For 
this  reason  it  would  appear  to  be  more  suitable  for  the  fourth  semester  or  for  an  intro¬ 
ductory  course  in  French  literature  or  civilization. 

Certainly  it  can  be  said  that  this  is  not  just  another  reader.  In  many  ways  it  is 
unique,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  careful  and  competent  work  of  the  editors  may 
be  richly  rewarded. 

University  of  Kentucky  T.  C.  Walker 

Fouché,  Pierre.  Traité  de  prononciation  française.  Paris:  Librairie  C.  Klincksieck, 
1956.  Pp.  528.  $6.30. 

This  study  is  the  most  recent  of  a  long  series  of  efforts  by  French  grammarians, 
poets,  critics,  teachers,  and  others  to  set  down  something  more  or  less  definitive  about 
the  usage  and  pronunciation  of  the  French  language. 

The  Traité  is  a  formidable  tome  of  528  pages,  plus  a  table  of  French  sounds  with 
their  phonetic  symbols  and  their  equivalents  in  eleven  foreign  languages:  Czech, 
Danish,  English,  Dutch,  German,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Polish,  Portuguese,  Spanish, 
and  Swedish.  The  introduction,  covering  50-odd  pages,  could  be  well  adapted  for  use 
in  a  beginning  course  in  phonetics  in  American  institutions  if  it  were  provided  with 
specific  descriptions  of  the  positions  and  shapes  of  the  organs  of  speech  in  producing 
the  37  basic  sounds  of  the  French  language.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  main  parts: 
Part  I  deals  with  the  vowels  and  the  pronunciation  of  words  and  proper  names  that 
are  ancient  or  foreign;  Part  II,  with  consonants.  There  is  a  chapter  on  liaison  which 
closes  the  study. 

The  author  aims  to  serve  two  groups  :  first,  foreign  students  and  teachers  of  French  ; 
second,  native  Frenchmen  (who  are  especially  concerned  with  the  correct  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  words  and  proper  names  that  are  ancient  and  foreign). 

As  a  criterion,  M.  Fouché  has  chosen  “la  conversation  soignée  chez  les  parisiens 
cultivés.”  In  this  regard  he  follows  Philippe  Martinon  who  used  “la  bonne  société 
parisienne  ’  as  a  basis  for  his  Comment  on  prononce  le  français. 

The  Traité  is  not  a  handbook  with  exercises  to  teach  how  to  produce  French  sounds. 
It  contains  but  one  simple  diagram — a  cross-section  of  the  oral  cavity.  It  is  an  ana¬ 
lytical  reference  work  on  pronunciation,  and  deals  only  with  articulation.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  fix  or  control  any  aspect  of  the  language,  or  to  set  up  arbitrary  codes  and 
standards  of  correctness  in  pronunciation. 
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With  respect  to  vowels,  to  which  he  devotes  136  pages,  M.  Fouché  goes  into  the 
minutest  details  and  covers  practically  every  aspect.  The  consonants  command  the 
greatest  space  in  the  book — an  even  200  pages.  The  extensiveness  and  inclusiveness  of 
the  treatment  are  readily  apparent  by  the  presence  of  all  aspects  of  the  consonants. 

The  study  closes  with  45  pages  devoted  to  liaison.  The  author’s  definition  is  precise 
and  succint:  “La  liaison  consiste  ...  à  prononcer  devant  un  mot  commençant  par 
une  voyelle  une  consonne  finale,  muette  en  dehors  de  cette  condition.” 

There  is  no  question  that  Traité  de  prononciation  française  exceeds  previous  works 
in  extensiveness.  Principles  and  exceptions  are  logically  paired,  succintly  stated, 
fully  explained,  and  amply  illustrated.  Patience,  exactness,  insight,  and  care  char¬ 
acterize  every  aspect  of  the  study.  M.  Pierre  Fouché  has  presented  in  clear  and  simple 
language,  in  an  orderly  and  an  uncomplicated  way,  a  tremendous  mass  of  information 
essential  to  those  interested  in  French  pronunciation. 

District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College  W.  Napoleon  Rivers 

Carlut,  Charles  and  Brée,  Germaine.  France  de  nos  jours.  New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1957.  Pp.  xvi  &  282.  $3.50. 

Intended  primarily  for  use  in  reading,  conversation,  or  civilization  courses  at  the 
intermediate  level,  France  de  nos  jours  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the  best  motivation 
the  student  can  have  for  mastering  French  is  a  “living  interest  in  present- 
day  France.”  The  principle  calls  for  a  wide  range  of  topics,  careful  choice  of  read¬ 
ings,  and  abundant  commentary,  if  each  area  presented  is  to  have  scope  and  depth, 
if  some  sense  of  the  past  as  well  as  the  present  of  the  nation  is  to  emerge.  The  authors 
have  been  remarkably  successful  in  their  task. 

The  first  part  of  the  text  (economic,  social,  and  political  life)  has  six  chapters 
devoted  to  geography,  family,  sports,  industry,  society,  and  politics.  Nine  chapters 
of  the  second  part  (intellectual  and  artistic  France)  offer  materials  on  Paris,  educa¬ 
tion,  science,  philosophy,  religion,  arts,  music,  movies,  theater,  and  literature.  A  con¬ 
cluding  chapter  briefly  summarizes  essential  characteristics  of  French  civilization. 
This  rather  standard  topical  division,  which  in  unskilled  hands  can  lead  to  a  frag¬ 
mentary  picture,  is  employed  effectively  here,  because  a  unifying  concern  animates 
the  book,  the  desire  to  evoke  the  spirit  of  the  nation  in  a  multitude  of  forms  and  con¬ 
ditions,  whether  the  features  of  its  countryside,  the  aims  of  its  social  classes,  the 
attitudes  and  ideas  of  its  intellectuals. 

Each  subject  is  introduced  by  an  informative  discussion  of  from  two  to  four  pages. 
The  purpose  of  the  introductions,  to  supply  vocabulary  and  framework  necessary 
for  the  student’s  analysis  of  excerpts,  has  been  competently  fulfilled  in  each  case, 
although  in  my  opinion  two  of  the  sixteen  essays  could  be  improved  by  amplification 
or  at  least  a  shift  in  emphasis.  The  excerpts  themselves,  usually  four  to  a  chapter, 
give  concrete  expression  to  each  topic.  Through  these  passages  complementary,  some¬ 
times  contrasting  viewpoints  are  introduced,  and  often  a  poem  is  deftly  used  at  the 
end  of  a  chapter  to  fix  and  heighten  its  particular  mood.  For  example,  after  its  general 
essay  on  French  family  life,  chapter  two,  Famille,  has  four  selections,  one  from  Les 
Thibault  of  Martin  du  Gard,  one  from  Colette’s  La  Maison  de  Claudine,  another 
describing  a  dinner  planned  by  Françoise  from  Proust’s  A  la  recherche  du  temps  perdu, 
and  finally  Le  Vieux  village  from  De  l’angélus  de  l’aube  à  l’angélus  du  soir  of  Francis 
James.  A  list  of  a  few  more  of  the  fifty-six  headings  may  help  indidate  the  variety, 
quality,  and  change  of  pace  of  the  passages:  Bas -Languedoc,  André  Gide;  Annapurna, 
Maurice  Herzog;  Ouvrière  d’usine,  Simone  Weil;  L’Art,  André  Malraux;  Le  Farouest, 
Raymond  Queneau;  La  Crise  de  l’esprit,  Paul  Valéry.  Twenty-four  attractive  and 
pertinent  photographs  accompany  the  text. 
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The  footnotes,  which  are  accurate  and  thorough,  serve  various  functions:  transla¬ 
tion  of  a  difficult  sentence  or  phrase;  sentence  analysis  to  encourage  the  student  to 
work  out  his  own  translation;  information  concerning  allusions,  events  or  theories 
upon  which  full  understanding  of  the  text  depends.  Brief  statements  in  English  pre¬ 
ceding  each  excerpt  supply  biographical  detail  and  when  necessary  relate  the  passage 
to  the  work  from  which  it  is  taken.  The  French-English  vocabulary  is  intentionally 
lean  and  usually  safe  and  serviceable,  since  an  effort  has  been  made  to  limit  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  each  item  by  its  contexts  in  the  book.  The  questions  following  each  introduc¬ 
tory  essay  and  selection  are  designed  to  help  the  student  evaluate  the  views  and 
experiences  of  each  author  and  compare  them  with  his  own.  Thanks  to  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  editing,  although  the  range  of  difficulty  of  these  texts  is  wide,  none  of 
them  seems  out  of  place  in  the  fourth  semester  college  course,  and  many 
third  semester  classes  can  probably  use  the  book  with  profit. 

University  of  California  Mekle  L.  Perkins 

Creative  Works 

La  Varende,  Jean  de.  Cœur  pensif.  Paris:  Flammarion,  1957.  Pp.  320.  Frs.  650. 

Cœur  pensif,  roman  sélectionné  par  le  Club  des  Editeurs  en  octobre  1957,  le  dernier 
en  date  des  romans  normands  de  M.  de  La  Varende,  fait  pendant  au  Cavalier  seul 
du  même  auteur,  publié  l’année  précédente.  Ces  deux  romans  ont  pour  héros  le  même 
personnage,  Jean  d’Anville,  et  le  second  commence  très  exactement  où  finit  le  pre¬ 
mier,  comme  les  deux  volets  d’un  dyptique.  Cependant,  si  tous  les  romans  de  La 
Varende  se  rehaussent  et  se  complètent  mutuellement  pour  nous  donner  une  sorte 
de  “Comédie  Normande”  en  une  grande  fresque  tendre,  pittoresque,  tragi -héroïque 
et  comique,  (les  mêmes  personnages,  ou  du  moins  leurs  familles,  y  reparaissant, 
comme  chez  Balzac),  chaque  œuvre  a  son  charme  propre,  son  unité,  et,  comme  le 
dit  La  Varende  dans  la  Note  Liminaire  de  son  dernier  roman:  “J’ai  toujours  tenté 
d’isoler  mes  livres  et  qu’ils  puissent  se  suffire  à  eux-mêmes”.  Il  n’est  donc  pas  in¬ 
dispensable  d’avoir  lu  Le  Cavalier  seul  pour  goûter  Cœur  pensif. 

Le  Cavalier  seul  était  “un  récit  désuet,  une  histoire  d’émigration”,  ou  plus  exacte¬ 
ment,  de  retour  d’émigration.  L’auteur  y  raconte  comment  Jean  d’Anville  rentre 
d’Allemagne  en  1809,  pour  reprendre  le  domaine  ancestral  en  Normandie,  et  épouse 
la  fille  de  son  intendant,  la  belle  Ermance.  Mais  il  retourne  en  Allemagne  en  coup  de 
tête,  à  la  fois  dans  une  “fugue  jalouse”  et  à  la  recherche  du  mirage  d’un  amour  perdu. 
Cœur  pensif  narre  le  second  retour,  et  s’ouvre  au  moment  où  Jean  revient  à  Anville, 
ramené  par  le  notaire  familial,  Me  Pellerin,  mais  trouve  le  château  vide:  Ermance 
le  fuit  à  son  tour,  et  impose  un  délai  de  huit  jours  avant  la  première  entrevue.  Cette 
entrevue  reste  d’ailleurs  problématique,  à  cause  du  caractère  entier  des  deux  pro¬ 
tagonistes. 

Le  roman  procède  alors  avec  une  rigueur  et  une  pureté  classiques.  Les  vingt- 
cinq  chapitres  que  composent  le  livre  analysent  avec  précision  et  finesse,  mais  sans 
lenteur,  l’état  d’âme  des  deux  personnages  principaux  durant  ces  jours  d’attente: 
leurs  hésitations,  leurs  avances,  leurs  reculs,  comme  en  un  menuet  charmant  et  bien 
réglé,  ou  encore  comme  ces  “attaques,  ripostes  et  feintes”  d’escrime.  Le  roman 
d’analyse,  le  roman  psychologique,  s’encadre  dans  un  roman  de  mœurs  campa¬ 
gnardes.  Le  récit  tient  en  moins  de  huit  jours,  du  “lundi  de  Pâques  1813”  au  dimanche 
suivant,  et  alterne  du  château  d’Anville  à  Longue-Vieille,  refuge  de  la  jeune  femme, 
et  à  la  “villotte”  d’Orbec,  terrain  neutre  où  les  deux  antagonistes  se  rencontrent  à 
leur  insu— ou  se  manquent— grâce  à  la  complicité  de  Me  Pellerin— tout  cela  relié, 
prolongé,  par  “ces  terres,  ces  champs  et  ces  herbages”  qui  ont  toujours  inspiré  à 
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l’auteur  ses  plus  belles  pages,  depuis  le  recueil  de  nouvelles  paru  sous  le  titre  de 
Pays  d’Ouche  que  lui  valut  en  1936  le  Prix  des  Vikings. 

Le  petit  peuple  de  Normandie,  peint  avec  verve  et  tendresse,  fournit  à  l’auteur 
quelques  unes  de  ses  plus  belles  pages.  Les  scènes  d’auberge  ou  de  marché  sont  in¬ 
égalables.  Quoi  de  plus  vif  que  la  “louée”  des  domestiques,  le  premier  marché  après 
Pâques,  avec  toutes  ces  belles  filles  “presque  monumentales  sous  leurs  hennins  de 
dentelles  et  de  rubans”?  L’auteur  recrée  pour  nous  “les  piailleries  et  les  rires”  et 
ce  “marivaudage  rural”  spécial  aux  villages  normands.  Le  jeu  du  “parlage”,  “cette 
sorte  d’improvisation  dans  la  gaîté  qui  marquait  le  pays,  avec  des  ritournelles  et 
des  rengaines,  une  certaine  invention  tonale,  sonore,  assonancée,  allitérée”,  fascine 
évidemment  l’écrivain,  puisqu’il  nous  en  a  laissé  d’autres  échos  dans  certaines  pages 
de  son  chef-d’œuvre,  Le  Centaure  de  Dieu  (Grand  Prix  du  Roman  1938),  et  également 
dans  La  Dernier e  Fête. 

Mention  spéciale  doit  être  faite  du  style  prestigieux  de  La  Varende.  Il  reste  avant 
tout  un  conteur,  et  sait  imiter  la  langue  parlée.  Car,  nous  dit-il,  “pour  parler  de 
Jean  d’Anville,  ne  faut-il  point  parler  comme  lui,  en  usant  de  ces  manières  et  locu¬ 
tions  elliptiques  qui  sont,  au  langage,  ce  que  la  foi  du  charbonnier  est  à  la  dévotion: 
une  émanation  directe  de  l’esprit  échauffé”.  La  langue  y  gagne  en  richesse  en  pit¬ 
toresque.  Les  expressions  purement  normandes  (“les  éfants,”“mes  jatilles,”  “ichite,” 
“si  je  parle  gaoche,  je  pense  dret”),  ou  paysannes  (“elle  s’est  ensauvée,”  “je  me 
suis  enfroiduré,”  “elle  se  requinqua,”  et  tant  d’autres),  émaillent  le  texte  et  émeu¬ 
vent  par  leur  authentique  parfum  de  terroir  et  d’ancienne  langue. 

Mais  ce  n’est  pas  là  le  seul  charme  du  style  de  La  Varende, — celui-là  n’est  sensible 
peut-être  qu’aux  lecteurs  Normands  d’origine  ou  d’adoption.  Or  le  talent  de  l’écrivain 
dépasse  de  beaucoup  le  cadre  régionaliste:  “Il  régnait  sur  tout  le  paysage  cette 
moiteur  si  touchante  du  printemps  nouveau-né,  une  brume  de  lait  qui  enrobe  tout 
dans  ses  voiles,  et  semble  réunir  la  terre  verte  et  le  ciel  gris.  Le  soleil  se  promène 
sur  la  nue  qu’il  échauffe  et  perfore  d’argent  .  .  Puissance  d’évocation,  maîtrise 
de  la  langue  dans  sa  simplicité  drue,  c’est  le  tour  de  force  de  La  Varende. 

“Cœur  pensif  ne  sait  où  il  va,”  selon  le  vieux  proverbe  français.  Le  choix  d’un  tel 
titre  pour  le  roman  traduit  précisément  l’espèce  de  dépaysement,  de  “détachement,” 
que  ressent  d’Anville  après  les  épreuves  de  l’émigration,  et  son  retour  manqué,  cette 
transformation  de  son  caractère  que  surprend  tout  son  monde.  Le  titre  a  un  parfum 
vieillot  et  “Ancien  Régime”  que  ne  détonne  pas,  et  que  souligne  d’ailleurs  le  joli 
médaillon  à  l’eau-forte  de  Daubigny  que  orne  la  couverture  de  l’édition  du  Club  des 
Editeurs. 

Immaculate  Heart  College,  Los  Angeles  Danielle  Chavy  Cooper 
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The  NIB  will  close  in  June  for  the 
duration  of  the  Summer  vacation.  From 
September  on  correspondence  may  be 
addressed  to  Professor  Armand  Bégué, 


Director  of  the  NIB,  Department  of 
Romance  Languages,  Brooklyn  College, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SUMMER  COURSES  IN  FRANCE 


Information  concerning  the  Confé¬ 
rences  de  Documentation  pour  Interprètes 
et  Traducteurs  de  Français  was  received 
too  late  to  be  included  in  our  survey  of 
the  different  possibilities  for  studying 
in  France  this  Summer  (January  1958 
issue) . 

Details  about  this  four  week  Summer 


course  (July  23- August  21),  in  Nice,  on 
the  French  Riviera,  and  centered  on 
contemporary  France  were  published 
under  “Notes  and  Discussion”  on  pages 
431  and  432  of  the  April  French  Review. 

Write  for  information  to  “Secrétariat 
des  C.D.I.T.,  32  Avenue  Foch,  Nice, 
France”. 


FROM  OUR  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT 


Musées  et  monuments 

La  France  est  le  pays  d’Europe  possé¬ 
dant  le  plus  grand  nombre  de  musées: 
1.011  contre  839  en  Italie,  698  en  Grande 
Bretagne,  610  en  Allemagne,  295  en 
Suisse  etc. 

Non-bacheliers  à  l'Universite 

Depuis  un  an  certains  non-bacheliers 
peuvent  entrer  dans  les  Facultés  fran¬ 
çaises  à  la  suite  d’épreuves  spéciales. 
L’an  dernier  3  candidats  (sur  11)  ont 

Population  des  Territoires  d'Outre-Mer 

Le  bulletin  “ Documents  et  Statistiques ” 
de  décembre  1957  du  ministère  de  la 
France  d’Outre-Mer  publie  ches  chiffres 
recensés  ou  estimés  des  populations  des 
territoires  et  des  grandes  villes  d’Afrique 
noire  française.  Les  calculs  portent  sur 
les  années  de  1955  à  1957  : 

A.O.F.:  18.930.000  habitants  (dont 
58.200  Français  de  souche  et  étran¬ 
gers). 

A.E.F.:  4.879.000  habitants  (dont 


D’après  les  statistiques  du  Ministère 
de  l’Education  Nationale  le  nombre  des 
visiteurs  a  été,  en  1957,  de  631.500  pour 
le  Louvre,  316.745  pour  la  Sainte-Cha¬ 
pelle  et  de  150.430  pour  le  Panthéon. 


été  finalement  admis  en  Pharmacie,  9 
(sur  66)  en  Médecine,  85  en  Lettres  (sur 
203),  57  en  Sciences  (sur  167)  et  21  en 
Droit  (sur  122) . 


25.200  Français  de  souche  et  étrang¬ 
ers). 

Cameroun:  3.187.000  habitants  (dont 
16.000  blancs). 

Togo:  1.085.000  habitants  (dont  1.200 
blancs). 

Madagascar:  4.918.000  habitants  (dont 
74.000  Français  de  souche  et  étrangers). 
Les  territoires  les  plus  peuplés  sont: 
le  Soudan:  3.708.000  habitants  (3.700 
blancs)  et  la  Haute-Volta:  3.266.000 
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habitants  (3.700  blancs).  Les  principales 
villes  comptent:  Dakar:  234.000  habi¬ 
tants  (34.000  blancs),  Tananarive:  181.- 
000  habitants  (17.800  blancs),  Abidjan: 
125.700  habitants  (7.900  blancs),  Douala: 


119.100  habitants  (5.900  blancs),  Brazza¬ 
ville:  99.000  habitants  (1.600  blancs), 
Bamako:  68.000  habitants  (3.600 

blancs). 

A.  B. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE  AND  FILMS 


Every  year  a  greater  number  of  French 
films  is  released  in  the  United  States. 
Among  the  37  new  French  productions 
made  available  in  this  country  in  1957 
(a  figure  higher  by  14  than  that  recorded 
in  1956)  there  is  a  remarkable  proportion 
of  films  based  on  well-known  French 
literary  works. 

Zola’s  novel  L’Assommoir  was  very 
faithfully  and  successfully  translated 
into  a  film  (“Gervaise”)  by  one  of 
France’s  greatest  directors,  René  Cle¬ 
ment,  following  a  well-received  version 
of  Thérèse  Raquin  (released  in  the  U.  S. 
as  “The  Adulteress”),  and  Christian 
Jaque’s  “Nana”  starring  Martine  Carol. 
Now  Julien  Duvivier  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  “Pot-Bouille”  with  Gérard  Phi- 
lipe  as  the  young,  rather  unscrupulous, 
upstart,  Octave  Mouret,  and  Danielle 
Darrieux  as  the  wealthy  widow,  Madame 
Hédouin. 

Hugo’s  Les  Misérables  had  already 
inspired  three  French  films,  three  Amer¬ 
ican,  one  Italian,  one  Japanese  and  one 
Egyptian,  none  of  which  had  the  re¬ 
quired  dimensions  according  to  director 
Le  Chanois,  who  criticizes  them  for 
being  “nothing  more  than  the  bare 
outlines  of  the  novel.”  In  his  new  Tech- 
nirama  adaptation  Jean-Paul  Le  Chanois 
is  convinced  he  has  not  only  followed  the 
story  outline  but  also  “set  it  down 
visually  in  Hugo’s  own  terms.”  He  cer¬ 
tainly  did  things  on  a  big  scale,  gather¬ 
ing  in  a  four-hour  show  the  recognized 
talents  of  Jean  Gabin  (Jean  Yaljean), 
Bernard  Blier  (Javert),  Danielle  De¬ 
lorme  (Fantine),  Bourvil  (Thénardier), 
Fernand  Ledoux  (the  Bishop),  Serge 
Reggiani,  Sylvia  Montfort  and  some 
1500  extras.  This  super-production, 
along  with  Delannoy’s  recent  “Notre- 


Dame  de  Paris”  (“The  Hunchback  of 
Notre  Dame”),  seems  to  indicate  that 
Hugo’s  novels  lend  themselves  better  to 
a  cinematographic  treatment  than  his 
plays,  at  least  if  we  may  base  such  a 
judgment  on  the  disappointing  results 
of  Hugo’s  and  Cocteau’s  collaboration 
on  “Ruy  Bias.” 

Maupassant  inspired  a  color,  wide¬ 
screen  “Une  vie”  to  a  young  avant- 
garde  director  Alexandre  Astruc  who 
called  on  Maria  Schell  to  hold  the  main 
part. 

Mérimée ’s  Tamango  has  also  furnished 
the  subject  of  a  technicolor,  cinemascope 
production  with  a  young  medical  student 
from  Martinique  in  the  title  role. 

Hector  Malot’s  Sans  Famille  may  not 
be  one  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of 
French  literature  but  it  will  certainly 
interest  many  teachers  who  use  this  text 
in  their  classes  to  know  it  has  just  been 
filmed  as  a  Franco-Italian  co-production. 

The  above  films  are  still  too  recent  to 
be  available  in  16mm  for  class  or  French 
Club  use  but  local  commercial  exhibitors 
can  obtain  regular  35mm  versions  for 
public  showings. 

Good  16  mm  copies  of  less  recent  films 
can  be  easily  rented  by  schools  or  French 
Clubs  to  illustrate  most  periods  of 
French  literature. 

Clouzot’s  version  of  Manon  Lescaut, 
Cocteau’s  version  of  the  Tristan  and 
Ysolt  story  (“L’Eternel  Retour”)  or 
his  “Orphée”  are  good  examples  of  this 
tendency  of  modern  authors  to  translate 
into  contemporary  terms  some  venerable 
fiction. 

The  period  of  Realism  and  Naturalism 
is  abundantly  illustrated.  If  Balzac  is 
represented  only  by  rather  old  films  such 
as  “La  Duchesse  de  Langeais”  with 
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Edwige  Feuillère,  “Vautrin”  or  “Le 
Colonel  Chabert”  with  Raimu,  Marie 
Bell,  Aimé  Clariond  (1947),  Stendhal 
inspired  more  recently  “La  Chartreuse 
de  Parme”  with  Gérard  Philipe  and 
Maria  Casarés  and  “Le  Rouge  et  le 
Noir,”  in  color  of  course,  with  Gérard 
Philipe  and  Danielle  Darrieux. 

Most  of  our  students  would  probably 
enjoy  greatly  “Les  Lettres  de  mon  mou¬ 
lin”  (released  in  this  country  as  “Let¬ 
ters  from  my  Windmill”)  based  on  Dau- 
det’s  “Les  trois  messes  basses,”  “L’ 
Elixir  du  Père  Gaucher”  and  “Le  Moulin 
de  Maitre  Cornille.” 

Fewer  of  them  would  recognize  the 
name  of  Barbey  d’Aurevilly  though  one 
of  his  Diaboliques,  “Le  Rideau  cra¬ 
moisi”,  brought  immediate  fame  to 
director  Alexandre  Astruc  and  actress 
Anouk  Aimée. 

Mérimée  is  represented  by  a  “Car¬ 
men”  with  Jean  Marais  and  Viviane 
Romance,  based  on  the  story  rather  than 
the  opera.  Jean  Renoir  filmed  “Le 
Carrosse  du  Saint -Sacrement.” 

Maupassant  has  provided  director 
Jean  Renoir,  the  son  of  the  painter,  with 
the  yarn  for  his  masterpiece  “Une  Par¬ 
tie  de  campagne,”  a  picture  as  subtle 
and  sensitive  as  his  father’s  best  im¬ 
pressionistic  landscapes. 

Micheline  Presle  has  impersonated 
“Boule  de  Suif”  in  a  film  by  Christian 
Jaque.  Bourvil  has  created  a  farcical 
“Rosier  de  Madame  Husson”  while  the 
inmates  of  La  Maison  Tellier  give  the 
proper  touch  of  amoral  piquancy  to 
Max  Ophuls’  “Le  Plaisir.” 

To  remain  in  a  light  vein  let  us  deal 
rapidly  with  the  “Théâtre  du  Boule¬ 
vard”:  Labiche  ’s  “Un  Chapeu  de  paille 
d’Italie”  made  one  of  the  funniest  films 
ever  produced  and  one  of  the  best; 
Feydeau’s  “Occupe-toi  d’Amélie”  is  no 
wet  blanket  either.  The  student  of  bur¬ 
glars’  slang  will  find  Fernandel  and 
Michel  Simon’s  interpretation  of  Bour- 
det’s  “Fric-Frac”  most  rewarding  while 


those  curious  of  the  latest  success  may 
turn  to  Roussin’s  “Les  Oeufs  de  l’Au¬ 
truche.” 

A  number  of  contemporary  plays  have 
been  successfully  filmed  and  can  thus  be 
easily  brought  to  the  classroom.  Marcel 
Pagnol,  a  former  Engish  teacher,  now  a 
multimillionaire  member  of  the  Acadé¬ 
mie  Française,  was  probably  the  first 
to  “can”  his  plays  with  great  success. 
His  “Topaze”,  with  Fernandel,  and  his 
famous  trilogy  of  “Marius”,  “Fanny” 
and  “César”,  with  Raimu,  Charpin, 
Orane  Demazis,  remain  masterpieces  of 
this  “genre”.  Another  academician 
cinematographer,  Jean  Cocteau,  had 
much  better  luck  in  filming  his  own 
plays,  Les  Parents  Terribles  (“The  Storm 
Within”),  Orphée  than  he  had  with 
Hugo’s. 

A  study  of  the  Dada  and  Surrealistic 
periods  could  be  well  supplemented  by 
showing  his  experimental  film  “Le 
Sang  d’un  poète,”  René  Clair’s  “En¬ 
tr’acte,”  Bunuel’s  “Un  chien  andalou” 
or  Marcel  Duchamp’s  “Ballet  Mé¬ 
canique.” 

The  fame  of  Cocteau’s  friend,  Ray¬ 
mond  Radiguet,  was  perpetuated  after 
World  War  II  when  his  novel  of  World 
War  I  Le  Diable  au  Corps  was  made  into 
a  cinematographic  masterpiece  with 
Gérard  Philipe  and  Micheline  Presle. 

Colette’s  novels  inspired  an  old  series 
centered  on  the  character  of  Claudine, 
two  honorable  productions,  “Chéri” 
and  “Gigi”  and  a  masterpiece:  “Le  Blé 
en  herbe”  (“Game  of  Love”) 

The  same  actors  who  contributed 
greatly  to  Marcel  Pagnol’s  success 
helped  to  make  excellent  films  out  of 
Jean  Giono’s  stories:  “La  Femme  du 
boulanger,”  “Angèle,”  “Regain,”  “Jo- 
froy.” 

Gide’s  Symphonie  pastorale  was  in¬ 
telligently  enacted  by  Pierre  Blanchar 
and  Michèle  Morgan  in  a  magnificent 
mountain  landscape. 

Robert  Bresson’s  film  version  of  Ber- 
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nanos’  Le  Journal  d'un  curé  de  campagne 
(“Diary  of  a  Country  Priest”)  was 
unanimously  hailed  as  a  masterpiece 
and  received  half  a  dozen  awards. 

Malraux  is  represented  by  his  film  on 
the  Spanish  Civil  War,  “L’Espoir,” 
Sartre  by  “Les  Mains  Sales,”  “Les 
Jeux  sont  faits”  and  “La  P  .  .  .  respec¬ 
tueuse”  with  Barbara  Lage. 

Among  the  works  of  younger  novelists 
Jacques  Maury’s  Goncourt  Prize  win¬ 
ning  La  Guerre  des  boutons  was  inter¬ 
preted  by  a  cast  of  children  actors  while 
Pierre  Fresnay  played  the  main  role  in 
Michel  de  Saint  Pierre’s  “Les  Aristo¬ 
crates”  and  “Dieu  a  besoin  des  hommes” 

AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS  AND  TECHNIQUES  IN 

This  is  the  report  and  demonstrations 
of  the  “Committee  on  Teaching  Aids 
and  Techniques”  of  the  1955  Northeast 
Conference  of  the  Teaching  of  Foreign 
Languages. 

Part  I  lists  and  discusses  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  and  their  underlying  philosophy 
for  the  use  of  the  language  laboratory. 
Part  II  describes  ten  different  techniques 
(especially  intended  for  first  year  lan¬ 
guage  teaching  in  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege),  indicates  eight  different  audio- 


based  on  Henri  Queffélec’s  Un  Recteur 
de  Vile  de  Sein. 

Besides  these  feature  films  based  on 
literary  works  the  teacher  of  French 
literature  can  avail  himself  of  a  number 
of  documentary  films  on  “La  comédie 
avant  Molière,”  Port-Royal,  Chateau¬ 
briand,  Lamartine,  Musset,  Balzac, 
Daudet,  Gérard  de  Nerval,  Rimbaud, 
Apollinaire,  Gide,  Claudel,  Giono,  etc. 
Most  of  them  may  be  borrowed  from 
FACSEA’s  lending  collection,  972  Fifth 
Ave.  New  York  21. 

For  names  and  addresses  of  distribu¬ 
tors  of  feature  films  see  our  issue  of 
February  1958. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

visual  aids,  presents  fifteen  samples  of 
actual  programs  for  six  languages 
(French,  German,  Italian,  Latin,  Rus¬ 
sian,  and  Spanish).  Part  III  includes 
three  selected  lists  of  aids  and  materials: 
(1)  books  and  articles  dealing  in  the 
language  laboratory;  (2)  recording: 
discs,  tapes;  (3)  foreign  language  Realia 
sources.  Write  to  Professor  J.  Varney 
Pleasants,  501  Philosophy  Hall,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York  27.  The  cost 
of  this  78-page  publication  is  $1.00. 
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Aldrick,  C.  E.,  Butler  Univ.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Alexander,  Alfred,  3826  46th  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Alexander,  Edmund,  Mount  Hermon,  Mass. 

Alexander,  Rosalie  J.,  112  Highland  Ave.,  Bala 
Cynwood,  Pa. 

Alexeieff,  Katherine,  39  W.  54  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Alexis,  Joseph,  1811  Pershing  Rd.,  Lincoln  2,  Nebr. 

Algrant,  Rose,  Rumsey  Hall  Sch.,  Washington, 
Conn. 

Allaire,  Joe,  12000  Auburn,  Detroit  28,  Mich. 

Allan,  Evelyn  D.,  High  Sch.,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

Allen,  Cornelius  N.,  Phillips  Acad.,  Andover,  Mass. 

Allen,  Mrs.  L.  F.,  Fairfax,  Va. 

Allen,  M.  Virginia,  Agnes  Scott  Coll.,  Decatur,  Ga. 

Allen,  O.  W.,  74  Liberty  St.,  Rockville  Centre, 
N.  Y. 

Allen,  Robert  F.,  529  W.  Cherry  St.,  Nevada,  Mo. 

Allen,  Thelma  V.,  High  Sch.,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

Alley,  John  N.,  Un.  of  Okla.,  Norman,  Okla. 

Altermatt,  Mila  C.,  4907  West  Pine  Blvd.,  St. 
Louis  8,  Mo. 

Altobelli,  Rita  C.,  Sewenhaka  H.  S.,  Floral  Park, 
N.  Y. 

Amari,  Josephine  J.,  2403  Tennessee  Ave.,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

Amateatj,  Edward,  47-47  Utopia  Pkway,  Flushing, 
N.  Y. 

Amborski,  Lucy,  325  Olentangy  St.,  Columbus  2,  O. 

Ames,  Isabel  Z.,  Hampden,  Me. 

Amis,  Agnes,  177  Fernwood  Terr.,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y. 
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Anagnos,  Madeline,  7  Belmore  Terr.,  Jamaica 
Plain  30,  Mass. 

Anastassoff,  Virginia,  385  Michigan  Ave.,  Paterson, 
N.  J. 

Anders,  France,  153-16  Sanford  Ave.,  Flushing  56, 
N.  Y. 

Anderson,  James  D.,  F.  S.  U.,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Anderson,  Jane,  High  Sch.,  Waynesburg,  Pa. 
Anderson,  Jean  C.,  4923  E.  Crestwood,  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

Anderson,  Richord  C.,  148  Terra  Vista  Ave.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Anderson,  Ruth  M.,  High  Sch.,  Robbinsdale, 
Minn. 

Anderson,  Thomas  E.,  Jerusalem  Ave.  J.  H.  S.,  N. 
Bellmore,  N.  Y. 

Andersson,  Theodore,  Un.  of  Tex.,  Austin,  Tex. 
Andes,  Raymond  N.,  Bridgewater  C.,  Bridgewater, 
Va. 

Andrews,  Nita,  Catawba  Coll.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 
Andrews,  Oliver,  Jr.,  97  Sugar  Hill  Dr.,  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Andrian,  Gustave,  Trinity  Coll.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Angiolillo,  P.  F.,  2128  Douglass  Blvd.,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Anguert,  Frances,  444  Central  Park  W.,  New  York 

25,  N.  Y. 

Annable,  Patricia,  C.,  Central  Mich.  Coll.,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Mich. 

Anspach,  Janice,  13331  Vassar  Dr.,  Detroit  38,  Mich. 
Anthony,  Amelia  E.,  79  Chester  PL,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Antonacci,  Josephine,  8  McMaster  St.,  Auburn, 
N.  Y. 

Apel,  Elizabeth,  200  N.  Hillside,  Wichita,  Ks. 
Applebaum,  Samuel  I.,  21  St.  Paul’s  Ct.,  Brooklyn 

26,  N.  Y. 

Appelman,  Marjorie,  123  S.  Jefferson  St.,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ind. 

Arbuthnot,  Mabel  F.,  T.  S.  C.  W.,  Denton,  Tex. 
Archer,  John  B.,  St.  Paul’s  Sch.,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Arford,  Mary  W.,  205  S.  Bentley,  Marion,  Ill. 
Aeling,  Jean-Jacques,  402  E.  67,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 
Arminio,  Kenneth  C.,  33  Revere  St.,  Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Armstrong,  Joanna,  2928  Broadway,  Galveston, 
Tex. 

Armstrong,  Marguerite  B.,  420  S.  Highland  Ct., 
Montgomery  6,  Ala. 

Arnold,  Arthur  E.,  Dickinson  Coll.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Arnold,  Florence,  85  Palm  Ave.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Arnold,  Frederic,  St.  Tea.  Coll.,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 
Arnold,  Julius,  R.  2,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Arnotjx,  Marie-Louise,  Fox  Hollow  Sch.,  Lenox, 
Mass. 

Arosa,  Germaine,  Abbot  Acad.,  Andover,  Mass. 
Artinian,  Artine,  Bard  Coll.,  Annandale,  N.  Y. 
Arttjs,  Hazel,  30-57  32nd  St.,  Astoria,  N.  Y. 
Ashrey,  Libbie,  310  W.  72  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ashton,  Madeline,  Lake  Forest  C.,  Lake  Forest,  Ill. 
Abpel,  Pauline,  331  N.  Capitol  St.,  Iowa  City,  la. 
Astier,  Pierre,  Dartmouth  C.,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Atchley,  Wm.  L.,  425  Charlotte  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Atwood,  Georgia,  222  Searles,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 
Aube,  Lucien  A.,  1949  Westburn  Rd.,  Cleveland  12, 
Ohio 

Aubert,  Father  Louis,  Assumption  College,  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass. 

Aubery,  Pierre,  24  Hadley  St.,  So.  Hadley,  Mass. 
Auciello,  Domenico,  207  White  St.,  Belmont  79, 
Mass. 

Aucoin,  Pauline  M.,  281  Marcy  St.,  Southbridge, 
Mass. 

Audier,  Helen,  1026  Alger  Ave.,  Cody,  Wyo. 
Auger,  Gilles,  Gould  Academy,  Bethel,  Maine 
Austin,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  101  S.  Eighth  St.,  Murray,  Ky. 
Autret,  Jean,  Trinity  Univ.,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
Avery,  Elizabeth,  108  Motley,  Westwood,  Malverne, 
N.  Y.  _ 

Avila,  Lilian  E.,  Univ.  of  Maine,  Orono,  Maine 
Avitable,  Elaine,  1201  S.  Barton  St.,  Arlington,  Va. 
Avre,  Barna  M.,  U.  of  Ill.,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Axley,  Francesca  Jane,  Fontana-on-Geneva  Lake, 
Wise. 


Aycock,  Mrs.  P.  W.,  McConnells,  S.  C. 

Aylwahd,  Rose  M.,  2500  W.  Okla.  Ave.,  Milwaukee, 
Wise. 

Azarian,  Garo  S.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  U.,  Delaware, 
Ohio 

Babcock,  Margaret  L.,  393  Fall  River  Ave.,  Seekonk, 
Mass. 

Babin,  Jean,  St.  Francis  Xavier  U.,  Antigonish, 
Nova  Scotia 

Bach,  Max,  Univ.  of  Calif.,  Davis,  Calif. 

Bachelder,  Louise,  3  Park  Lane,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Bachman,  Albert,  325  N.  Stratton  St.,  Gettysburg, 
Pa. 

Baclaw,  Jacqueline,  4  Windsor  Pwy.,  Hempstead, 
N.  Y. 

Badino,  Mary  Jane,  7146  Waterman,  St.  Louis  5,  Mo. 

Baer,  Mrs.  Marvin  R.,  Gloucester  H.  S.,  Gloucester, 
Mass. 

Bagdy,  Irma  L.,  Tonawanda  H.  S.,  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y. 

Bagley,  Charles  R.,  3  Barrymore  Rd.,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

Bagwell,  Nellie  R.,  2713  Guilford  Ave.,  Baltimore 
18,  Md. 

Bahen,  Joanne  J.,  Box  400,  6200  Op.  Sqdn.  A.P.O. 
74,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Bailey,  Helen  M.,  West  Springfield  H.S.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Bailey,  Helen  P.,  Barnard  Coll.,  New  York  27, 
N.  Y. 

Bailey,  Margaret,  Hanover  Coll.,  Hanover,  Ind. 

Bailey,  William  W.,  U.  of  Conn.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Bailly,  Mme.  H.  C.,  21  Studio  Rd.,  Auburndale, 
Mass. 

Baine,  Mrs.  P.  W.,  61  Chambers  Ave.,  Greenville, 
Pa. 

Baird,  Frances,  912  N.  Graham  Ave.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Baker,  Delbert,  Garrison  J.  H.  S-,  Baltimore  15, 
Md. 

Baker,  Edna,  40  Newton  Ave.,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Baker,  Kathleen,  311  E.  72nd  St.,  New  York  21, 
N.  Y. 

Baker,  Laura  V.,  Deering  H.  S.,  Portland,  Me. 

Baker,  Viola  E.,  2218  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Baldwin,  Charles  H.,  Deerfield  Academy,  Deerfield, 
Mass. 

Baldwin,  Mrs.  H.  Tennyson,  Friends  Lake,  Ches- 
tertown,  N.  Y. 

Balletta,  Aurora  J.,  20  Patricia  PL,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Baltz,  James,  Box  3901,  St.  Petersburg  1,  Fla. 

Baltzell,  James  H.,  So.  Methodist  U.,  Dallas  5, 
Texas 

Bandy,  William  T.,  U.  of  Wise.,  Madison,  Wise. 

Banks,  Thomas  V.,  90  South  St.,  Hingham,  Mass. 

Barbaret,  Gene  Jos.,  Box  58,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Barber, Emma,  Jamestown  H.  S.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Bardet,  Yvonne  H.,  2708  Benvenue  Ave.,  Berkeley, 
Cal. 

Bardes,  Ruth,  460  Beach  22  St.,  Far  Rockaway 
N.  Y. 

Baricevic,  Elizabeth,  434  N.  W.  19th  Ave.,  Portland 
9,  Ore. 

Barker,  Jos.  E.,  Sweet  Briar  Coll.  Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Barnard,  Ruth,  417  W.  Embargo  St.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Barnes,  Clara  K.,  439  E.  55,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Barnes,  Marian,  1709  Manitou  Ave.,  Boise,  Idaho 

Barnhouse,  Elizabeth,  313  Mill  Spring  Rd.,  Man- 
hasset,  N.  Y. 

Baron,  Max  H.,  Oxford  Sch.  1204  West  Ave.,  Miami 
Beach,  Fla. 

Barr,  Katharine  E.,  625  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston, 

Barr,  Mary  M.,  325  E.  Arch  St.,  Portland,  Ind. 

Barras,  Moses,  1571  Sheridan  Ave.,  New  York  57, 
New  York 

Barrett,  M.  W.,  Plymouth  Teachers  Coll.,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  N.  H. 

Barry,  Ernest  J.,  Lake  Forest  Academy,  Lake 
Forest,  Ill. 

Barry,  Jane,  33  Proctor  St.,  Keene,  N.  H. 

Barry,  Lucie  L.,  2635  Hudson  St.,  Beaumont,  Tex. 

Barry,  Mary  L.,  34  Sherman  PL,  Meriden,  Conn. 
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Bart,  B.  F.,  Syracuse  U.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Barthold,  Allen  J.,  Lehigh  U.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Barthold,  Eloise,  416  Oregon  Rd.,  Toledo  5,  Ohio 

Barton,  Dorothy  L.,  130  Meadow  St.,  Winsted, 
Conn. 

Barton,  Margaret  D.,  115  Oakland  St.,  Fall  River, 
Mass. 

Bartsch,  Rose,  Wilmington  Coll.,  Wilmington, 
Ohio 

Basehore,  Mary  J.,  575  Woodside  Rd.,  Berwyn,  Pa. 

Basham,  André,  102  S.  School,  Eureka,  Kansas 

Bashotjr,  Dora  S.,  120  W.  70th  St.,  N.  Y.  23,  N.  Y. 

Bashour,  Mildred  V.,  114  Cumberland  St.,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Bism,  Wade  J.,  Southern  State  Coll.,  Magnolia, 

Baskin,  William  III,  U.  of  N.  C.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Bassett,  Ralph  W.,  167  S.  W.  Kingston  Ave.,  Port¬ 
land  1,  Ore. 

Basy,  Arthur  W.  L.,  1021  Grant  Ave.,  W.  Collings- 
wood,  N.  J. 

Bates,  Alfred  Scott,  U.  of  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Bates,  Arthur  S.,  Sweet  Briar  Coll.,  Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Bates,  Eloise  M.,  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 

Bates,  Paul  H.,  Asheville  School,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Batley,  Alice  R.,  638  Tracy  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Battle,  Anne  Eliz.,  3716  Belmont  Blvd.,  Nashville 
12,  Tenn. 

Battle,  Elizabeth,  Chattanooga  H.  S.,  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tenn. 

Battle,  Yvonne  C.,  703  W.  Mt.  Airy  Ave.,  Phila.  19, 
Pa. 

Baudin,  Philip  R.,  10343  Ravenna  Ave.,  N.  E. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Bauer,  Camille  E.,  30  Salem  St.,  Andover,  Mass. 

Bauer,  Helen  F.,  47  Westchester  Ave.,  Rochester  9, 
N.  Y. 

Bausch,  Mrs.  A.  F.,  5550  Dorchester  Ave.,  Chicago 
37,  Ill. 

Bava,  Walter,  334  Oakwood  Blvd.,  Redwood  City, 
Calif. 

Bavehesco,  Rina,  6317  Ruggles  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Bawden,  Olga  V.,  Broadview  Apts.  #1110,  Balti¬ 
more  18,  Md. 

Baxter,  Evelyn  N.,  Latrobe  H.  S.,  Latrobe,  Pa. 

Baxter,  Mary  A.,  309  Nelson  Ave.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Baynard,  Anthony  B.,  3  Orchard  Circle,  Bowling 
Green,  Ohio 

Baysdorfer,  Lloyd,  59  Via  Natal,  San  Lorenzo, 
Calif. 

Beachboard,  Robert,  U.  of  Cal.  Santa  Barbara, 
Goleta,  Calif. 

Beam,  Mollie,  H.  S.,  Bar  Harbor,  Maine 

Beasley,  Phyllis,  Box  803,  Stanford,  Cal. 

Beattie,  Arthur  H.,  U.  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Beauchemin,  C.  H.  Guy,  3245  Ouest  Blvd.  Gouin, 
Montreal  9,  P.  Q. 

Beauchemin,  Michel  J.,  West  Va.  U.,  Morgantown, 
West  Va. 

Beaudet,  Charles  E.,  834  W.  Maplehurst,  Ferndale 
20,  Mich. 

Beaumont,  Peter,  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville, 
Conn. 

Beck,  Theodore  Toulon,  Louisiana  State  U.,  Baton 
Rouge  3,  La. 

Becker,  Frances  P.,  Schorie,  N.  Y. 

Beckman,  Joseph  H.,  807  Avon,  Flint,  Mich. 

Beecher,  Mrs.  Jean  M.,  108  N.  Ninth  St.,  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa. 

Begg,  Helen,  Spartanburg  H.  S.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Bégin,  M.  Réal  G.,  5744  S.  Harper,  Chicago  37,  Ill. 

Bégué,  Armand,  400  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 
25,  N.  Y.  (Director,  NIB) 

Bégué,  Louise,  400  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  25, 
N.  Y. 

Beitler,  Margaret,  5  Valentine  St.,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Belcher,  Frank  E.,  317  17th  St.,  Manhattan  Beach, 
Calif. 

Bell,  Charles  H.,  Univ.  H.  S.,  U.  of  Minn.,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Minn. 

Bell,  Dora  M.,  230  Riverside  Drive,  Apt.  2-J,  New 
York  25,  N.  Y. 

Bell,  Helen  B.,  10233  Tireman  Ave.,  Dearborn  1 
Mich. 


Bell,  Katherine  E.,  West  Side  H.  S.,  Newark  3,  N.  J. 

Bell,  Wm.  D.,  952  Jett  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Belle,  René,  U.  of  So.  Cal.,  Los  Angeles  7,  Cal. 

Belleau,  Adrienne,  47  Lafayette  St.,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Bellerose,  Leo,  4501  S.  Chelsea  Lane,  Bethesda, 
Md. 

Bement,  Dorothy  M.,  78  Pomeroy  Terrace,  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass. 

Bensimon,  Marc,  785  San  Luis  Rd.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Benson,  Doris  E.,  3  Rockaway  Court,  Rockville 
Center,  N.  Y. 

Bentley,  Bertha  E.,  1541  Sylvan,  S.  E.,  Grand 
Rapids  6,  Mich. 

Benton,  Marion  A.,  15  High  St.,  Natick,  Mass. 

Benwell,  Frank  P.,  Jr.  College,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Berchan,  Richard,  Vassar  Coll.,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 

Berens,  Robert  L.,  Concordia  Coll.,  Moorhead, 
Minn. 

Beresford,  Virginia,  411  Lone  Pine  Rd.,  Bloom¬ 
field  Hills,  Mich. 

Berger,  Gertrude  M.,  958  East  13  St.,  Brooklyn  30, 
N.  Y. 

Berger,  Sylvia,  790  Grand  Concourse,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Berkey,  Ethel  C.,  416  Hemlock  St.,  Hollidaysburg, 
Pa. 

Berkey,  Max  L.,  U.  of  So.  Cal.,  Los  Angeles  7,  Cal. 

Berkheimer,  Geraldine,  210  West  State  St.,  Media, 
Pa. 

Berlage,  Mrs.  F.  P.,  Turner  Drive,  Chappaqua, 
N.  Y. 

Bernard,  Alice  C.,  241  McDougal  St.,  Brooklyn  33, 
N.  Y. 

Bernard,  Helen,  133-27  Sanford  Ave.,  Flushing, 
N.  Y. 

Bernstein,  Bessie,  Phila.  H.  S.  for  Girls,  17th  and 
Spring  Garden  Sts.,  Phila.  30,  Pa. 

Berry,  Edward  B.,  The  Choate  School,  Wallingford, 
Conn. 

Berry,  Essie,  Senior  H.  S.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Bertalot,  Marthe  A.,  1476  E.  Chevy  Chase,  Glen¬ 
dale  6,  Cal. 

Berteau,  Mrs.  G.  C.,  7825  7th  Ave.,  Kenosha,  Wise. 

Berthiaume,  Claire  R.,  Northbridge  H.  S.,  Whitings- 
ville.  Mass. 

Bertin,  Gerald  A.,  Rutgers  U.,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

Bertrand,  Jeanette  L.,  44  High  St.,  Canton,  Mass. 

Bessette,  Gerard,  416  Oakland  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  13, 
Pa. 

Best,  Elizabeth,  1106  Enfield  St.,  Thompsonville, 
Conn. 

Best,  Martha,  3724  Hackett  Ave.,  Milwaukee  11, 
Wise. 

Betts,  Virginia  M.,  55  School  St.,  Waltham  54,  Mass. 

Beuschlein,  Harold  R.,  U.  of  Minn.,  Minneapolis 
14,  Minn. 

Bevilacqua,  John  J.,  Jr.,  363  Broadway,  North 
Attleboro,  Mass. 

Beyer,  Charles  J.,  483  Winspear  Ave.,  Buffalo  15, 
N.  Y. 

Bickford,  Roger,  355  Ohio  St.,  Bangor,  Me. 

Biddison,  Mildred,  37  N.  3rd  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Bieber,  Konrad  F.,  146  Mohegan  Ave.,  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Conn. 

Bieler,  Arthur,  Oglethorpe  U.,  Georgia 

Bierly,  Charles  E.,  Box  4292,  Wenatchee,  Wn. 

Biermann,  Richard  J.,  1401  Kelton  Ave.,  Los  Ange¬ 
les  24,  Calif. 

Biger,  Rev.  J.  T.,  Portland  U.,  Portland  3,  Ore. 

Bild,  Ruth,  35-16  76th  St.,  Jackson  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Bilinska,  Helena  M.,  Concord  Acad.,  Concord, 
Mass. 

Billingsley,  Allie  Ward,  Illinois  St.  Normal  Univ. 
Normal,  Ill. 

Binder,  Raymond  K.,  Scarsdale  H.  S.,  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y. 

Birch,  Asulia  H.,  Brooklyn  Park  Sr.-Jr.  H.  S., 
Baltimore  25,  Md. 

Birenbaum,  Marilyn,  765  Bronx  River  Road, 
Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Birnbaum,  Adele  H.,  420  E.  12th  St.,  New  York  9, 
N.  Y. 
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Bisbee,  Lydia  A.,  Emma  Willard  Soh.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Bisbee,  Marcelline,  Moretown,  Vt. 

Bishop,  George  R.,  10  Academy  St.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Bishop,  Helen  M.,  35  Clinton  St.,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y 

Bishop,  Morris,  903  Wyckoff  Ave.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Bishop,  Thomas  W.,  820  West  End  Ave.,  New  York 
25,  N.  Y. 

Black,  George,  130  Graham  St.,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Blackard,  Clara,  1821  Park  Ave.,  Alton,  Ill. 

Blackburn,  George  S.,  118  Hawthorne  Rd.,  Balti¬ 
more  10,  Md. 

Blackman,  Dorothy  M.,  2727  Pershing  Ave.,  Daven¬ 
port,  la. 

Blackmore,  Roxanne,  38  Fuller  Terr.,  Albany  5, 
N.  Y. 

Blackwell,  J.  W.,  Troy  St.  Coll.,  Troy,  Ala. 

Blair,  Elizabeth  W.,  Lincoln  Univ.,  Pa. 

Blair,  Frances,  308  Strawberry  Lane,  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  Ky. 

Blaird,  Bernice  J.,  2933  Presbury  St.,  Balto.  16,  Md. 

Blake,  Elizabeth  S.,  54  Morningside  Dr.,  New  York 
25,  N.  Y. 

Blanc,  Agnes,  Mundelein  Coll.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Blanchard,  Madeleine,  25  Woodchester  Dr.,  E. 
Milton,  Mass. 

Blanchenay,  H.  E.,  135  Central  Park  W.,  New 
York  23,  N.  Y. 

Bland,  Urilla  M.,  214  High  Ave.,  Weston,  W.  Va. 

Blass,  John  H.,  R.  2,  Castleton,  N.  Y. 

Blegen,  Anne,  Macalester  Coll.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Blinoff,  Marthe,  709  S.  E.  5th  St.,  Minneapolis  14, 
Minn. 

Block,  Florence  C.,  6308  31st  PL,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Bloom,  Mary  H.,  6  Norwine  St.,  Flat  River,  Mo. 

Blotner,  Lillian  A.,  6331  S.  W.  42  Terr.,  Miami  43, 
Fla. 

Blume,  Eli,  192-24C  64  Circle,  Fresh  Meadows  65, 
N.  Y. 

Blumenfeld,  Anna  J.,  Louisburg  Coll.,  Louisburg, 
N.  C. 

Bobe,  Harold  A.,  3214  Beverly  Rd.,  Brooklyn  26, 
N.  Y. 

Bochek,  LaVerne  E.,  High  Sch.,  Brookfield,  Wise. 

Bockstedt,  Adele  D.,  1470  Beacon  St.,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

Bodin,  Rose  K.,  3215  Netherland  Ave.,  Riverdale, 
N.  Y. 

Bodner,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  557  Herschberger  Rd.,  Johns¬ 
town,  Pa. 

Bodzin,  Yetta  S.,  3259  Cortland,  Detroit  6,  Mich. 

Bogaert,  Edward,  3575  Main  Hway,  Coconut 
Grove,  Fla. 

Bogdanov,  Sylvia,  20  Crooks  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26, 
N.  Y. 

Bogdziewica,  Jean,  High  Sch.,  Westbury,  N.  Y. 

Boggs,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  714  Lothian  Drive,  Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

Bohannon,  June  A.,  853  So.  13th  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Bohm,  Edwin  H.,  Coll,  of  Ozarks,  Clarksville,  Ark. 

Bohon,  Christine,  Puritan  Apts.,  Louisville  3,  Ky. 

Bolduc,  A.  Ena,  High  Sch.,  Wethersfield  9,  Conn. 

Bolduc,  Marcel,  Oblate  Seminary,  Bar  Harbor, 
Maine 

Bolin,  Elsie  V.,  3917  Wash.  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Charleston, 
W.  Va. 

Bolling,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  1605  Franklin  St.,  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  Va. 

Bolos,  John  G.,  High  Sch.,  Hewlett,  N.  Y. 

Boltz,  Alan  D.,  The  Park  Sch.,  Balto.  15,  Md. 

Bond,  Catherine,  7138  Ridgeland  Ave.,  Chicago  49, 

Bond,  Thelma  K.,  Killingly  H.  S.,  Danielson,  Conn. 

Bonhard,  Florence,  Los  Angeles  St.  Coll.,  Los 
Angeles  32,  Cal. 

Bono,  Adrienne  J.,  3656  Johnson  Ave.,  Bronx  63, 
N.  Y. 

Bonney,  Ada  C.,  44  Pleasant  St.,  Saco,  Me. 

Bonville,  Jeannette,  843  Concord  St.,  Framingham, 
Mass. 

Booth,  Edward  F.,  1  Ellsworth  St.,  Springvale,  Me. 

Borbas,  Laszlo,  926-D  Maple,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Bordeau,  Leonore  E.,  2223  France  Ave.,  So.,  Minne¬ 
apolis  5,  Minn. 


Borglum,  George,  Wayne  U.,  Detroit  1,  Mich. 

Bornand,  Yvonne,  4063  Brant  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Bornstein,  Milton,  199  Langley  Rd.,  Newton 
Centre,  Mass. 

Bossahd,  Ada  C.,  Box  341,  Annville,  Pa. 

Bossard,  Marthe,  1413  Delaware  Ave.,  Wilmington 
35,  Del. 

Bostick,  Helen  W.,  103  S.  Main,  Asheboro,  N.  C. 

Bostleman,  Clarissa  S.,  Central  Sch.,  Skaneateles, 
N.  Y. 

Bostroem,  Mrs.  Theodore,  Westover  Sch.,  Middle- 
bury,  Conn. 

Botello,  Winona  S.,  606  Brandywine  Blvd.,  Wil¬ 
mington  3,  Del. 

Botkin,  Evgenia,  4012  Calvert  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash., 
D.  C. 

Bottiglia,  Wm.  F.,  Mass.  Inst.  Tech.,  Cambridge 
39  ÏÆtiss 

Bottke,  Karl  G.,  412  No.  Lake  St.,  Madison  5,  Wise. 

Bouchard,  J.  Claude,  39  Harrison  St.,  New  Britain, 
Conn. 

Boucher,  Laurianna,  20  Howard  St.,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Bouck,  Dorothy,  214  No.  Irving  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 
4,  Calif. 

Boudreau,  Richard  P.,  La  Salle  Coll.,  Phila.  41,  Pa. 

Boulanger,  Paula,  22  Whittier  Rd.,  Wellesley  Hills 
82  Mass. 

Bounous,  Jenny,  4870  MacArthur  Blvd.,  Wash.  7, 
D.  C. 

Bourbousson,  Edouard,  Oregon  St.  Coll.,  Corvallis, 
Ore. 

Bourdeau,  Marguerite,  609  McClellan  St.,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y. 

Bourgeois,  André,  2070  Southgate  Blvd.,  Houston, 
Tex. 

Bourgoin,  Louise,  87a  Prospect  St.,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Bourgoin,  Marie-Jeane,  Mt.  Holyoke  Coll.,  So. 
Hadley,  Mass. 

Bourke,  Father  L.  K.,  St.  Anselm’s  Coll.,  Manches¬ 
ter,  N.  H. 

Bourque,  Jane  M.,  82  Hemlock  St.,  Park  Forest,  Ill. 

Bourquin,  René,  Westford  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 

Bourne,  W.  R.,  407  Lucerne  Dr.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Bovée,  Arthur  G.,  Box  126,  Aiken,  S.  C. 

Bowen,  Lansdon  H.,  Thiel  C.,  Greenville,  Pa. 

Bowen,  Marjorie  P.,  4820  Reservoir  Rd.,  N.  W., 
Wash.  7,  D.  C. 

Bowen,  Vincent  E.,  Un.  of  Colo.,  Boulder,  Cole. 

Bowen,  Willis  H.,  Un.  of  Okla.,  Norman,  Okla. 

Bowers,  Annie  E.,  Box  372,  N.  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

Bowes,  Miriam  E.,  Box  1213,  College  Sta.,  Freder¬ 
icksburg,  Va. 

Bowman,  Russell  K.,  Arizona  St.  Coll.,  Tempe, 
Ariz. 

Bowyer,  Audrey  L.  K.,  258  Monte  Vista  Ave., 
Oakland  11,  Cal. 

Boyce,  Wallace  C.,  Colorado  Coll.,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. 

Boyd,  Marianne,  313  Camden  Rd.,  Wadesboro,  N.  C. 

Boyd,  Mary  A.  C.,  50  E.  Concord  St.,  Dover,  N.  H. 

Boyd,  Mary  K.,  Garrison  Forest  Sch.,  Garrison,  Md. 

Boyes,  Norma  K.,  201  South  Jackson,  Polo,  Ill. 

Boyles,  S.  M.,  U.  of  B.  C.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Boynton,  Margaret,  High  Sch.,  Dedham,  Mass. 

Brachfield,  George  I.,  Stetson  Court,  Williams- 
town.  Mass. 

Bracknby,  Emmet  M.,  U.  of  Minn.,  Minneapolis  14, 
Minn. 

Bradley,  R.  Foster,  23  University  Place,  Lexington, 
Va. 

Brady,  Carrie  E.,  12318  Imperial  Ave.,  Cleveland  20 
Ohio 

Brakebill,  Ruby,  Mount  Pleasant  H.  S.,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y.  - 

Brana,  Delia,  3410  75th  St.,  Jackson  Hgts.,  N.  Y. 

Brandenberger,  H.  Fred,  149  Laquineo  St.,  Find¬ 
lay,  Ohio 

Brandes,  Edward  A.,  334  Westminster  Ave.,  San 
Antonio,  Texas 

Brandon,  Elizabeth,  4711  la  Branch,  Houston, 
Texas 

Bratnober,  Harry  L.,  Jr.,  1712  Randolph  Ave.,  St. 
Paul  5,  Minn. 
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Brauckmann,  Ursula,  New  Hartford  Central  Sch., 
New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 

Brault,  Cecile  T.,  34  Theodore  St.,  Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass. 

Brattn,  Sidney  T.,  90  La  Salle  St.  New  York  27, 
N.  Y. 

Bkatehman,  Esther,  1911  New  York  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Brawley,  Evelyn  M.,  562  Centre  St.  Jamaica  Plain 
30,  Mass. 

Brearley,  Katherine,  Univ.  of  British  Columbia, 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Breaux,  Adèle,  Northport  H.S.,  Northport,  N.  Y. 

Brée,  Germaine,  Washington  Square  Coll.,  New 
York  3,  N.  Y. 

Breedlove,  Joanne,  689  Ponce  de  Leon,  Montgom¬ 
ery,  Ala. 

Brega,  Evelyn,  High  Sch.,  Hingham,  Mass. 

Bregmas,  Frances,  700  Menlo  Oaks  Drive,  Menlo 
Park,  Cal. 

Brenman,  Morris,  121  Oakview  Ave.,  Maplewood, 
N.  J. 

Brennan,  Doris,  44  George  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Brennan,  Meralda,  15  N.  Main  St.,  Shenandoah,  Pa. 

Brenner,  Clarence  D.,  Univ.  of  Calif.,  Berkeley  4, 
Calif. 

Brenner,  Theodore  J.,  St.  Mary’s  U.,  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

Brett,  Louis,  Queens  Coll.  Flushing  67,  N.  Y. 

Breunig,  Leroy  C.,  Barnard  Coll.,  New  York  27, 
N.  Y. 

Brewer,  Ann  Eliza,  Brenau  Coll.,  Gainesville,  Ga. 

Brewer,  Sylvia  L.,  529  N.  Main  St.,  Rockford,  Ill. 

Bridey,  Helen  E.,  11  Lewis  St.,  Newton  58,  Mass. 

Brigg8,  Morton  W.,  Wesleyan  U.,  Middletown, 
Gonn.  (Business  Manager) 

Brigham,  Mildred  J.,  3518  Fairfield,  Fort  Wayne  6, 
Ind. 

Brimmer,  Mrs.  Harvey, 5460  Hyde  Park, Chicago,  Ill. 

Brisbane,  Era,  526  W.  147th,  New  York  31,  N.  Y. 

Brixey,  Frances,  Long  Beach  City  Coll.,  Long 
Beach  8,  Cal. 

Brockelbank,  Esther,  Moscow  H.  S.,  Moscow, 
Idaho 

Brockman,  Charles  B.,  R.  1,  Bristol,  Tenn. 

Brodin,  Pierre,  3  E.  95th  St.,  New  York  28,  N.  Y. 

Brody,  Jules,  Columbia  U.,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 

Brogden,  Fannie,  Southern  H.  S.,  Ellis  Rd.,  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.  C. 

Brombert,  Victor  H.,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Arthur,  Van  Wert  H.  S.,  Van  Wert,  O. 

Brooks,  Jane,  202  N.  5th,  Festus,  Mo. 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Merab  G.,  Box  345,  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Brooks,  Nelson,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Brooks,  Robert,  11321  Parklawn,  Cleveland  8,  Ohio 

Brosman,  Paul  W.  Jr.,  2020  Kayewood,  Denton, 

Brossahd,  Cornelia,  3853  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  3, 
Mo. 

Brother  A.  John,  St.  Mary’s  H.  S.,  Waltham  5, 
Mass. 

Brother  Athanasius  Mooney,  St.  Stanislaus  Coll., 
Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss. 

Brother  Austin,  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Cal. 

Brother  Brendan,  St.  Xavier  H.  S.,  Louisville  2, 
Ky. 

Brother  Bruce,  4420  River  Park  Ave.,  Louisville  2, 
Ky- 

Brother  C.  Paul,  La  Salle  Mil.  Acad.,  Oakdale, 
N.  Y. 

Brother  Camillus,  41  Butler  St.,  Brooklyn  31, 
N.  Y. 

Brother  Carl,  650  Grand  Concourse,  New  York  51, 
N.  Y. 

Brother  Cuthbert,  743  Parker  St.,  Roxbury  20, 
Mass . 

Brother  D.  Jeremy,  20th  &  Olney,  Phila.  41,  Pa. 

Brother  Dionysius,  Xaverian  Coll.,  Silver  Spring, 
Md. 

Brother  G.  Augustine,  Central  Catholic  H.  S., 
Canton,  O. 

Brother  J.  A.  McRae,  Bro.  Rice  High  Sch.,  Chi.  42, 
Ill. 


Brother  James  X.  Dunpiiy,  Cardinal  Farlev  Mil. 
Acad.,  Rhinecliff,  N.  Y. 

Brother  Linus  Urban,  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Winona, 
Minn. 

Brother  Robert,  Bishop  Laughlin  H.  S.,  Brook¬ 
lyn  38,  N.  Y. 

Brother  Théophile,  15  E.  81  St.,  New  York  57, 
N.  Y. 

Brown,  Mrs.  B.  E.,  4548  Rogers  Ave.,  Baltimore  15, 
Md. 

Brown,  David  W.,  2955  Vineyard  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 
16,  Cal. 

Brown,  Elisabeth  E.,  6  Lincoln  Ave.,  Cobleskill, 
N.  Y. 

Brown,  Elizabeth,  1917  Cleburne,  Houston  4,  Tex. 

Brown,  Elizabeth  M.,  San  Diego  St.  Coll.,  San 
Diego  5,  Cal. 

Brown,  Estelle  C.,  218  Thurston  St.,  High  Point, 
N.  G. 

Brown,  Grace,  Senior  H.  S.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Brown,  Harcourt,  Brown  U.  Providence,  R.  I. 

Brown,  Helen,  High  School,  Marshfield,  Mass. 

Brown,  Julia  Z.,  462  Fernwood  Ave.,  Rochester  9 
N.  Y. 

Brown,  Katherine  P.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan,  Lincoln 
4,  Neb. 

Brown,  Leslie  P.,  San  Diego  St.  Coll.,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

Brown,  Marie  C.,  929  Bellerive  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  11, 
Mo. 

Brown,  Miriam,  167  W.  Main  St.,  Wilmington,  O. 

Brown,  Ralph,  Rangoon,  %  State  Dept.,  Washing¬ 
ton  25,  D.  C. 

Browne,  Jane,  90  La  Salle  St.,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 

Brownell,  A.  Gow,  Bd.  of  Educ.  Bldg.,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Bruce,  Alice,  3622  Gridley  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights 
22,  O. 

Bruce,  Elizabeth  J.,  1043  Naval  Ave.,  Portsmouth, 
Va. 

Bruel,  Andrée,  55  Leighton  Rd.,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Brugmans,  Henri  L.,  Hofstra  Coll.,  Hempstead, 
N.  Y. 

Brugmans,  Linette,  Queens  Coll.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Brummel,  Jean  R.,  1766  Decatur  Rd.,  N.  E.,  At¬ 
lanta  7,  Ga. 

Brun,  Mary  F.,  35  E.  20th  St.,  Merced,  Cal. 

Brunaud,  Lydie,  Emma  Willard  Sch.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Brunetti,  Christine,  182  Pulteney  St.,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 

Bruno,  Josephine  R.,  24  Barbara  Lane,  Medford  55, 
Mass. 

Bhussel-Smith,  Mildred,  328  Cherry  St.  Bedford 
Hills,  N.  Y. 

Bruun,  Mrs.  Paul  M.,  2829  Regatta  Ave.,  Miami 
Beach,  Fla. 

Bryant,  Priscilla,  28  Court  Dr.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Buchanan,  Mrs.  M.  R.,  Box  133,  Newland,  N.  C. 

Buchanan,  William,  Lenox  School,  Lenox,  Mass. 

Buck,  Genevieve  L.,  1906  Oakland  Dr.,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Buck,  Stratton,  U.  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Buckham,  Laura  Tyler,  Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Buckley,  Ruth  E.,  Mt.  St.  Joseph  Acad.,  West 
Hartford  7,  Conn. 

Bucknell,  Miriam  L.,  Leominster  H.  S.,  Leo- 
minster  ÎJs-ss 

Buda,  Robert,  Erasmus  Hall  H.  S.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Buhl,  Isabelle,  Millsboro,  Del. 

Buhrman,  Lloyd  W.  J.,  U.  of  New  Hampshire, 
Durham,  N.  H. 

Bujila,  Bernardine,  U.  of  Saskatchewan,  Saskatoon, 
Sask. 

Bump,  Flora,  91  Westwood,  Akron  3,  O. 

Bundy,  Jean  D.,  911-G  East  32nd,  Austin,  Texas 

Burdon,  Emily,  8  Allston  St.,  Newtonville  60,  Mass. 

Bureau,  Josephine,  6170  Delmar  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  12, 
Mo. 

Burge,  Harriet,  326  Washington  St.,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Pa. 

Burgess,  Robert  M.,  Montana  St.  U.,  Missoula, 
Mont. 

Burgevin,  Caroline,  65  Wesley  Ave.,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. 
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Burke,  Catherine  E.,  988  Montvale  Ave.,  Woburn, 

Mass. 

Burke,  Mary  S.,  30  Fanning  Ave.,  Norwich,  Conn. 
Burke,  Mary-Virginia,  65  Fifth  Ave.,  Derby,  Coim. 
Burkett,  George  J.,  U.  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 
Burkhardt,  Frederick  R.,  Farmington  H.  S., 
Union  ville,  Conn. 

Burks,  J.  F.,  U.  of  Minn.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minn. 
Burleigh,  Ethel  B.,  Box  1619,  Oil  Center  Station, 
Lafayette,  La.  .  , 

Burlow,  Elinor  Y.,  90  Welland  Rd.,  Indian  Orchard, 
Mass. 

Burnett,  Andrew  H.,  1125  Arbolado  Rd.,  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.  „ 

Burns,  Daniel,  111-20  200th  St.,  St.  Albans,  N.  Y. 
Burns,  William  L.,  Jr.,  1109  Plaza  Drive,  Joliet,  Ill. 
Burrell,  Helen  W.,  U.  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Burt,  Ruby  M.,  High  School,  Hicksville,  N.  Y. 
Buteau,  John  M.,  Northampton  H.  S.,  Northamp¬ 
ton  Mass 

Butler,  Barbara,  Kent  Seh.,  Englewood,  Colo. 
Butler,  Mary  E.,  636  Stratford  Place,  Toledo,  O. 
Buxbaum,  Miriam,  3956  45th  St.,  Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y. 

Buzash,  Michael  B.,  Box  6444,  Lawrence,  Ind. 
Byam,  Edwin  C.,  Box  123,  Suffield,  Conn. 

Byrd,  Corrinne,  Mercer  XL,  Macon,  Ga. 

Byrne,  Barbara,  1534  Madison,  San  Diego  16,  Cal. 
Byrne,  Therese  Marie,  4039  Berry  Ave.,  Drexel  Hill, 
Pa. 


Cadoux,  Remunda,  400  E.  20,  New  York  9,  N.  Y. 

Caefeh,  Raymond  J.,  Senior  H.  S.,  Wellesley  Hills, 
Mass 

Cagg,  Miles  H.,  639  Salem  Ave.,  Rolla,  Mo. 

Cahill,  Mary  E.,  140  E  Market  St.,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

Cailler,  Diana  C.,  187  East  Ave.,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Cain,  Mrs.  Nelson  A.,  87-10  Commonwealth  Blvd., 
Bellerose,  N.  Y. 

Calder,  Alice,  Flathead  Country  H.  S.,  Kalispell, 
Mont. 

Caldwell,  Eunice,  Moutrie  H.  S.,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
S.  C. 

Caldwell,  Genelle,  124  Matoaka  Court,  Williams¬ 
burg,  Va. 

Caldwell,  Mary,  4744  Miracle  Dr.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Caldwell,  Virginia,  1600  S.  W.  Salmon,  Portland, 
Ore. 

Callahan,  Florence  B.,  Bartlett  H.  S.,  Webster, 
Mass. 

Cameron,  D.  Pierre  G.,  Ransom  Sch.,  Coconut 
Grove,  Fla. 

Cameron,  Edgar  M.,  Jr.,  High  Sch.,  Arcadia,  Cal. 

Cameron,  John  W.,  911  N.  Union  St.,  Gary,  Ind. 

Camp,  Anita  H.,  63  Rossman  Dr.,  Webster,  N.  Y. 

Campanaro,  Rose,  161  Ivy  St.,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Campbell,  Barbara  M.,  6100  S.  W.  28  St.,  Miami  44, 
Fla. 

Campbell,  Emma,  3418  Mapledale  Ave.,  Cleveland 
9,  O. 

Campbell,  Hugh,  Roxbury  Latin  Sch.,  Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Campbell,  R.  H.,  Rt.  1,  Box  190,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Campeau,  Oliver  C.,  Loomis  Sch.,  Windsor,  Conn. 

Canepa,  Eano  J.,  1430  N.  Edison  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Canessa,  Mary  L.,  125  Miller  St.,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 

Canfield,  D.  Lincoln,  U.  of  Roeh.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Canfield,  Kenneth  F.,  Senior  H.  S.,  Great  Neck, 
N.  Y. 

Capen,  Mrs.  H.,  3006  N.  12th  St.,  Tacoma  6,  Wn. 

Capretz,  Pierre  J.,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Cardew,  Robt.  H.,  U.  of  Cincinnati,  Cincin¬ 
nati  21,  O. 

Carduner,  Jean,  U.  of  M.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Carey,  Catherine,  422  Kenneth  Square,  Baltimore 
12,  Md. 

Carl,  Ralph  F.,  718  E.  Seminary  St.,  Greencastle, 
Ind. 

Carleton,  Joyce,  Wilson  College,  Chambersburg, 
Pa. 

Carlin,  Edith  R.,  67  McCash  Rd.,  Upper  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J. 

Carlson,  A.  Louise,  34  Dalton  Rd.,  Belmont,  Mass. 


Carlson,  Mrs.  Edwin  O.,  68  AAA  Group,  A.P.O. 
949,  Seattle,  Wn. 

Carlson,  Helen,  54  Morningside  Drive,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Carman,  Neale  J.,  U.  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Carmichael,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  London  Bridge,  Va. 

Carmody,  Francis  T.,  U.  of  Cal.,  Berkeley  4,  Cal. 

Carney,  Helen  K.,  1420  South  Knoxville,  Tulsa, 
Okla.  .  ,  . 

Caron,  Alexis,  1339  Sunset  Drive,  Tempe,  Anz. 

Carpenter,  Marjorie,  3975  Bellbrook  Rd.,  Dayton 

10,  O.  „„  . 

Carr,  Helen  H.,  1205  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Ypsuanti, 

Mich. 

Carrel,  Louis,  James  Madison  H.  S.,  Brooklyn  16, 
N.  Y. 

Carrier,  Roland  A.,  1684  So.  Main  St.,  Fall  River, 

]yjass 

Carrière,  Joseph  M.,  Box  3382,  Univ.  Sta.,  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va. 

Carroll,  Joamnarie,  286  Midwood  St.,  Brooklyn  25, 
N.  Y. 

Carroll,  Naida  R.,  860  N.  15th  St.,  Salem,  Ore. 

Carter,  Boyd  G.,  U.  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Carter,  Carol,  414  East  6th,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Carter,  Gertrude  N.,  46  N.  Main  St.,  Orono,  Me. 

Carter,  Grace,  2651  16th  St.  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Carter,  J.  D.,  Coll,  of  William  and  Mary,  Williams¬ 
burg,  Va. 

Carter,  Mrs.  James  H.,  90  Gregory  Hill  Rd.,  Ro¬ 
chester  20,  N.  Y. 

Carter,  Lawson  A.,  Salisbury  Sch.,  Salisbury, 
Conn. 

Carter,  Marion  Eliz.,  402  U.  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cartier,  Urbain  G.,  South  Finley  Ave.,  Basking 
Ridge,  N.  J. 

Caruso,  Joseph  R.,  43-39  193rd  St.,  Flushing  58, 
N.  Y. 

Carvesiglia,  Concettina,  54  Sheffield  Ave.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

Casagrande,  Angelico,  E.,  209  E.  Woodrow  St., 
Taft,  Cal. 

Casavant,  Henri  A.,  2  Stevens  North,  Orono,  Me. 

Cascio,  Lawrence  A.,  3344  71  St.,  Jackson  Heights  72, 
New  York 

Case,  Jeanne,  Putney  School,  Putney,  Vt. 

Caseley,  Florence  L.,  113  Kentucky  Ave.  S.  E., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Casey,  Anne  Fay,  309  Bonne  Briar  Ave.,  Rochester 
18,  N.  Y. 

Cash,  Genevieve  M.,  100  W.  40th  St.,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Cassidy,  Caroline  L.,  17  Prospect  Ave.,  Gloversville, 
N.  Y. 

Cassirer,  Thomas,  Brown  U.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Casson,  Mary,  Radford  Sch.,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Castille,  Jeanne  M.,  Box  81,  Breaux  Bridge,  La. 

Caswell,  Dorrisica  B.,  Manchester  H.  S.  West, 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Catalfano,  Samuel  J.,  916  East  State  St.,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Cate,  Arthur  W.,  307  Hope  St.,  Providence  R.  I. 

Cattanès,  Hélène,  Smith  Coll.  Northampton,  Mass. 

Cavanaugh,  Emily  M.,  91  Oakwood  Ave.,  Troy, 
N.  Y. 

Celler,  Morton  M.,  Wabash  Coll.,  Crawfords  ville, 
Ind. 

Cerruti,  Antoinette,  1071  East  29  St.,  Brooklyn  10, 
N.  Y. 

Cestre,  Gilbert,  U.  of  Conn.,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Chace,  Howard  L.,  117  Bishop  St.,  Oxford,  O. 

Chadbourne,  Richard  M.,  U.  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
Colo. 

Chadourne,  M.,  Connecticut  Coll.,  New  London, 
Conn. 

Chadwick,  Mary  R.,  750  State  St.,  Vermilion,  O. 

Chaffee,  Helen,  Gardner  H.  S.,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Chamberlain,  Elva  O.,  Lincoln  Academy,  New¬ 
castle,  Me. 

Chamberlain,  Geneva,  86  Court  St.,  Houlton,  Me. 

Chamberlain,  J.  L.,  1513  34th  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash., 
D.  C. 

Chamberlain,  Lucy,  Senior  H.  S.,  Long  Branch, 
N.  J. 
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Chamberlin,  Gladys,  H.  S.,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 
Chamberlin,  Wells  F.,  5700  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chicago 
o7,  ill. 

Chambers,  Frank  M.,  285  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston 
Id,  Mass. 

Chambliss,  Audrey,  310  N.  3rd  Ave.,  Hopewell,  Va. 
Chamilovitch,  Yvonne,  5138  Kenwood,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 

Champagne,  Marie  L.,  High  Sch.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Champigny,  Robt.  J.,  Univ.  Apts.,  Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Frances  T.,  Chadwick  Sch.,  Rolling 

Hills,  Cal. 

Champlin,  David,  St.  Procopius  Coll.,  Lisle,  Ill. 
Chandler,  Cécile  M.,  119  Maple  St.,  Vacaville,  Cal. 
Chandonnet,  Léonie  M.,  55  Halcyon  Rd.,  Newton 
Center,  Mass. 

Changnon,  Pauline  E.,  506  S.  Mathew  St.,  Urbana, 

Chanover,  Edmund  H.,  Univ.  of  Ks.,  Lawrence, 

Ks. 

Chapin,  Margaret  G.,  107  Jones  St.,  Lansing  12, 
Mich. 

Chapman,  Charles,  108  Capen  St.,  Windsor,  Conn. 
Chapman,  Hugh  H.,  Jr.,  Pa.  St.  Univ.,  University 
Park,  Pa. 

Chapman,  Mrs.  Jean,  659  Vistamont  Ave.,  Berkeley, 
Cal. 

Chapman,  Ruby,  367  Kenna  Dr.,  S.  Charleston, 
W.  Va. 

Charbonneau,  Leo  J.,  8  Houghton  St.,  Worcester  4, 
Mass. 

Charbonneau,  René,  Un.  of  Montreal,  Montreal, 
P.  Q. 

Charbonneaux,  Mrs.  Pol,  3325  Cleveland  Ave., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Charest,  Gerard,  Un.  of  Detroit,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Charland,  Gustave  M.,  2029  Eleanor  Dr.,  Glendale 
6,  Cal. 

Charles,  Mary  L.,  Earlham  Coll.,  Richmond,  Ind. 
Charles,  Olive  M.,  Westtown  Sch.,  Westtown,  Pa. 
Charron,  Jean,  2501  Pickwick  Lane,  Austin  4,  Tex. 
Chary,  Louis,  High  Sch.,  Baldwin,  N.  Y. 

Chase,  Mrs.  E.  S.,  123  Summit  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Chase,  J.  Ardelle,  Arms  Acad.,  Shelburne  Falls, 
Mass. 

Chast,  George,  3801  18th  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Cheifitz,  Marguerite,  9602  Farragut  Rd.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Cherry,  R.  Adrian,  Jr.,  U.  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Chessex,  Jean-Charles,  U.  of  Wn.,  Seattle,  Wn. 
Chester,  Dorothy,  2268  S.  Gekeler,  Boise,  Tria 
Chestnut,  David  T.,  406  W.  Caracas  Ave.,  Hershey, 
Pa. 

Cheswell,  Wm.  T.,  67  Remsen  St.,  Brooklyn  1, 
N.  Y. 

Chew,  Ethel,  413  Florence  Ave.,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 
Chilton,  Mrs.  John  F.,  301  Park  Rd.,  Fairfax,  Va. 
Chisholm,  Corning,  Deerfield  Acad.,  Deerfield, 
Mass. 

Choate,  Isabel,  1729  N.  Independence  Blvd., 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Choquette,  Charles  A.,  Colgate  U.,  Hamilton, 
N.  Y.  (Regional  Representative) 

Choquette,  Oscar  R.,  Adams  Mem.  H.  S.,  Adams, 
Mass. 

Chrisinger,  La  Vonne,  315  S.  Johnson  St.,  Iowa 
City,  la. 

Chrisman,  Charlotte  S.,  435  W.  Miner  St.,  West 
Chester,  Pa. 

Christofides,  C.  G.,  518  Grandview  Ct.,  Iowa 
City,  la. 

Chryst,  Helen  B.,  R.  2,  Piqua,  O. 

Chu,  Catharine  N.,  514  Walnut  Ave.,  Syracuse  10, 
N.  Y. 

Churchill,  Gladys  G.,  2  Village  Apts.,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

Churchill,  Miss  M.  A.,  1801  Clydesdale  PL,  N.  W., 
Wash.,  D.  C. 

Cioffari,  Vincenzo,  285  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Ciotti,  Marianne  C.,  High  Sch.,  Torrington,  Conn. 
Clagett,  Marjorie  E.,  1645  Chestnut  St.,  Bowling 
Green,  Ky. 


Clark,  Alma  B.,  466  S.  Edgemere  Dr.,  W.  Alien- 
hurst,  N.  J. 

Clark,  E.  B.  F.,  583  Forest  Ave.,  Portland,  Me. 
Clark,  Elizabeth  C.,  100  Glenview  Ave.,  Wyncote, 

Clark,  Elizabeth  E.,  640  Seneca  Pkway,  Rochester, 

Clark,  Eunice  W.,  Skidmore  Coll.,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

Clark,  Mrs.  Irving,  138  Madrona  PL,  N.,  Seattle 
Wn. 

Clark,  Ruth  E.,  9  Summit  Ave.,  Winchester,  Mass. 
Clarke,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  25  Glendoon  Rd.,  Needham, 
Mass. 

Clarke,  Feme,  South  Jr.  H.  S.,  Watertown,  N.  Y 
Clarke,  Katherine,  220  W.  Thomas  St.,  Rome, 
N.  Y. 

Clarke,  Katherine  A.,  Univ.  of  Mass.,  Amherst, 
Mass. 

Cleaver,  Helen,  State  Coll.,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
Cleisz,  Gerard  P.  Rt.  2,  Carmel,  Cal. 

Clement,  Besse  A.,  Un.  of  Okla.,  Norman,  Okla. 
Clement,  Helen  D.,  180  Hilton  Ave.,  Hempstead, 

Cleve,  Melitta,  106A  Martin  Lane,  Wilmington  6, 
Del. 

Clifton,  Carolyn,  Hamilton  H.  S.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Clouthier,  Thaddeus,  St.  Joseph’s  Sem.,  Callicoon, 
N.  Y. 

Cloutier,  Maurice  J.,  6  Whitcomb  St.,  Webster, 
Mass. 

Clueb,  Wm.  G.,  Geo.  Wash.  U.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
Coade,  Emma  L.,  5830  Stony  Island,  Chicago  37,  Ill. 
Coan,  Howard  R.,  Cranbrook  Sch.,  Bloomfield 
Hills,  Mich. 

Cobb,  E.  Logan,  1058  W.  Chester  St.,  Decatur,  Ill. 
Cobb,  Lillian,  612  Lincoln  Terr.,  De  Kalb,  Ill. 

Cobb,  Mrs.  M.  L.,  19522  Hilliard  Rd.,  Rocky  River 
16,  °. 

Cobourn,  Vera,  315  S.  Illinois  Ave.,  Martinsburg, 
W.  Va. 

Cochran,  Chester,  Phillips  Acad.,  Andover,  Mass. 
Cockrell,  Elizabeth,  1704  Mayview  Rd.,  Jackson¬ 
ville  10,  Fla. 

Cockroft,  Donald,  809  Auburn  Ave.,  Buffalo  22, 
N.  Y. 

Coderre,  Anna  J.,  High  Sch.,  Medford  55,  Mass. 
Coen,  Dean,  Ball  S.  U.,  Muncie,  Ind. 

Coffman,  Larry,  Box  577,  Fortuna,  Cal. 

Coggins,  Aileen,  Furman  U.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 
Cohen,  Leon  J.,  12  Ridgeway  Ave.,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 
Cohen,  Miriam,  Central  H.  S.,  Bridgeport  4,  Conn. 
Coin,  Jeanette,  7312  35th  Ave.,  Jackson  Heights, 
N.  Y. 

Coleman,  Wade  H.,  Box  6201,  University,  Ala. 
Coley,  Mary  J.,  311  3rd  Ave.,  N.,  Arnory,  Miss. 
Collignon,  Jean,  Douglass  Coll.,  New  Brunswick. 
N.  J. 

Collins,  Catherine  M.,  29  South  St.,  Buffalo  4,  N.  Y. 
Collins,  Christopher,  Holy  Cross  Prep.  Sem., 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Collins,  David  A.,  Brown  U.,  Providence  12,  R.  I. 
Collins,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  High  Sch.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 
Collins,  Wm.  R.,  Central  Sch.,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 
Collopy,  Anne,  Coll,  of  St.  Catherine,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Colman,  Charles  W.,  U.  of  Nebr.;  Lincoln  8,  Nebr. 
Combe,  Guy  P.,  Midwestern  Univ.,  Wichita  Falls, 
Tex. 

Comeau,  Edward,  U.  of  Detroit,  Detroit  21,  Mich. 
Comfort,  Thos.  E.,  Texas  A  &  M  Coll.,  College 
Station,  Tex. 

Cone,  Virginia  M.,  303  Breakspear  Rd.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Congleton,  Ethel,  108  Desha  Rd.,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Conley,  John  G.,  Univ.  Sch.,  Grosse  Pointe  Woods, 
Mich. 

Conn,  Ann  E.,  73  Delaware  Rd.,  Kenmore  17,  N.  Y. 
Conn,  Frank  D.,  29  Park  Vale  Ave.,  Allston  34, 
Mass. 

Connolly,  Frances  M.,  220  Parkway,  Chelsea,  Mass. 
Connor,  Anastasia  B.,  3  Perkins  Manor,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass. 

Connor,  John  J.,  Jr.,  Princeton,  Mass. 
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Conroy,  Constance,  1235  Sheridan  #1,  Denver  14, 

Conroy,  Helen  W.,  Garfield  H.  S.,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.  . 

Consodine,  Mary  A.,  10  Perkins  Manor,  Jamaica 

pjain  ]\j;asg 

Consoli,  Louise  R.,  82  Mass.  Ave.,  No.  Andover, 
Mass. 

Conto,  Josephine,  6237  N.  Oak  Park  Ave.,  Chicago 

Con  well,  Marilyn  Jane,  3421  W.  Penn  St.,  Phila.  29, 
Pa.  .  , 

Cooch,  George,  Birmingham  H.  S.,  Birmingham, 

Cook,  Christiane,  3780  Anuhea  St.,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Cook,  Mrs.  Edward,  2230  S.  W.  60th  Court,  Miami 
55  Fla. 

Cook,  Kenneth  W.,  K.  U.  A.,  Meriden,  N.  H. 

Cook,  Margaret,  1206  Comer  Ave.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Cook,  Mercer,  Howard  U.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cooley,  Austin,  Sandy  Lake,  Pa. 

Coombs,  Adelaide,  172  Prospect  Ave.,  Shelton,  Conn. 

Coons,  Florence,  Margaretville  Central  Sch.,  Mar- 
garetville,  N.  Y.  rii 

Cooper,  Danielle  Chavy,  304  A  21st  St.,  Santa 
Monica,  Cal.  ^  ...  ^ 

Cooper,  Paul  J.,  Maryville  Coll.,  Maryville,  Tenn. 

Cor,  Lawrence  W.,  U.  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo. 

Corbière,  Anthony  S.,  814  N.  21st  St.,  Allentown, 
Pa. 

Corbin,  Erika,  Classical  H.  S.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Corcoran,  Alice  M.,  Coll,  of  Chestnut  Hill,  Chest¬ 
nut  Hill,  Pa.  .  _ 

Corcoran,  Helen,  3039  Q  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  7, 
D.  C. 

Corcoran,  Tressa  E.,  Lisle,  N.  Y. 

Cordle,  Thomas  H.,  2420  Perkins  Rd.,  Durham, 

N.  C. 

Core,  Matilda,  245  Glendale,  #319,  Highland  Park, 
Mich. 

Cormier,  Louis,  Mich.  St.  Coll.,  East  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Cornell,  Kenneth,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Cornell,  Ten  Broeck,  1471  Centre  St.,  Newton 
Highlands  61,  Mass. 

Cornish,  Beatrice,  60  Leonard  St.,  Rochester,  N.  H. 

Correal,  A.  Donald,  R.  2,  Box  57,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Cosentini,  Denise,  35-36  160  St.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Cosentini,  John  W.,  St.  John’s  U.,  Grand  Central 
Parkway,  Jamaica  32,  N.  Y. 

Cossnard-Desclosets,  Jean-Pierre,  Portsmouth 
Priory,  Portsmouth,  R.  I. 

Costello,  Clare  A.,  37  Lafayette  Ave.,  Middletown, 
N.  Y.  ^ 

Costello,  Kathryn  J.,  301  S.  Main,  Orange,  Mass. 

Coté,  Margaret  S.,  Nashua  H.  S.,  Nashua,  N.  II. 

Coté,  Vivian  F.,  17  Blaisdell  Ave.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Cotnoir,  Gabrielle,  396  2nd  Ave.,  West  End,  N.  J. 

Cotter,  J.  Norman,  206  Weiner  Ave.,  Harrington, 
Del. 

Cotton,  Mable  M.,  Bellows  Falls  H.  S.,  Bellows 
Falls,  Vt. 

Cotton,  Rebecca  Ann,  2325  15th  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Cotton e,  Beatrice,  North  H.  S.,  Valley  Stream, 
N.  Y. 

Cottrell,  Mrs.  France,  11438  Mines  Blvd.,  Whittier, 
Cal. 

Couch,  J.  P.,  Box  6323,  Reynolda-Branch,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Coudeyre,  Mrs.  Marcel,  6241  Gettysburg  PI.,  Stock- 
ton,  Cal. 

Cougliano,  Angelina,  267  Bay  10th  St.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Coulet,  René,  Cherry  Valley  Central  Sch.,  Cherry 
Valley,  N.  Y. 

Coult,  Clare,  57  Water  St.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Count,  Ruth  G.,  90  La  Salle  St.,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 

Coutil,  Hélène,  1374  Maryland,  Grosse  Point  Park 
30,  Mich. 

Couture,  Armand  A.,  Cardinal  Mindzenty  H.  S., 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Cove,  Jane  H.,  1903  Sherman  Ave.,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Coverdale,  Helen  L.,  134  Beach  St.,  Massena,  N.  Y. 


Covington,  Mary  Louise,  2154  Temple  St.,  Sarasota, 
Fla. 

Cowing,  Ellen  E.,  39  Richardson  Ave.,  Wakefield, 
Mass 

Cower,  F.  A.  G.,  1017  Dacian  Ave.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Cowsert,  Helen,  Wingate  Jr.  Coll.,  Wingate,  N.  C. 

Cox,  Catherine  E.,  412  N.  Laurel  Ave.,  Charlotte, 

Cox,  Mrs.  R.  G.,  1514  Carlisle  Rd.,  Camp  Hill  Pa. 

Coyne,  Edward  M.,  U.  of  Chicago,  Chicago  37,  Ill. 

Crabb,  Isabel,  Friends  U.,  Wichita,  Kansas 

Craig,  Barbara,  U.  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas 

Craig,  Ruth  P.,  1856  Spruce,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Craighead,  Elizabeth,  525  Suffield  Ave.,  Agawam, 
Mass. 

Craighill,  Dorothy,  729  Eastern  Ave.,  Rocky 

Mount,  N.  C.  ,  „ 

Chaîne,  Emogene  S.,  Earlvill  H.  S.,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

Cramer,  Anne  M.,  Moravia  Central  Sch.,  Moravia, 
N.  Y.  ,  „ 

Crandall,  Louise  F.,  22  Redbrook  Road,  Great 
Neck,  N.  Y. 

Crane,  Christina  R.,  20  E.  Buena  Ventura,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  , 

Crane,  Rufus  S.,  Jr.,  803  State  St.,  Madison  5,  Wise. 

Creed,  Mrs.  V.  M.,  310  Lamont  Ave.,  San  Antonio  9, 
Texas 

Creighton,  A.  J.,  Loras  Coll.,  Dubuque,  Iowa 

Creighton,  Douglas  D.,  Beloit  Coll.  Beloit,  Wise. 

Cresset,  Germaine,  16  Seymour  St.,  Montclair, 
N.  J. 

Cretcher,  Mrs.  J.  R.,  Adrian  Senior  H.  S.,  Adrian, 
Mich. 

Crist,  Larry  S.,  Graduate  Coll.,  Princeton  U., 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Crocker,  Lester  G.,  Goucher  Coll.  Towson,  Md. 

Crombie,  Jeanne  E.,  3420  Ave.  K,  Brooklyn  10, 
N.  Y. 

Cromie,  Ann  G.,  453  Glen  St.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Cronin,  Helen,  Central  H.  S.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Cronmiller,  Bruce,  Jr.,  Lawrence  Coll.,  Appleton, 
Wise. 

Crooks,  Hélène,  Randolph  Macon  Woman’s  Coll., 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Crosby,  Sarah  B.,  W.  Va.  State  Coll.,  Institute, 
W.  Va. 

Cross,  Marguerite,  Lewis  &  Clark  H.  S.,  Spokane  4, 
Wn. 

Croteau,  Arsène,  Fairfield  U.,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Cru,  Yvonne,  518  West  50th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Crumrine,  Mattie  E-,  U.  of  Kansas,  Lawrence, 
Kansas 

Csereppalvi,  Catherine,  Box  215,  Indiana  U., 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

Culhane,  Alice  V.,  9  Clark  St.,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Culver,  Esther,  2665  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 

Cumming,  Edward  C.,  Converse  Coll.,  Spartan¬ 
burg,  S.  C. 

Cummings,  George  A.,  8  Howes  St.,  Dorchester  25, 
Mass. 

Cummings,  Rosemary,  South  Jr.  H.  S.,  Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

Cummins,  Anita,  13459  Crosley,  Detroit  39,  Mich. 

Cunningham,  Helen  M.,  Richmond  H.  S.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Vt. 

Cunningham,  Joseph  I.,  Taft  Sch.,  Watertown, 
Conn. 

Cunningham,  Mary,  43  Newton  Place,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass. 

Cuomo,  Rosemarie,  45  Wooding  St.,  Hamden,  Conn. 

Currie,  Louise  H.,  Box  1371,  Loris,  S.  C. 

Curry,  Ruth,  615  14th  Ave.,  N.,  Seattle,  Wn. 

Curtin,  Eliz.,  900  Knollwood  Dr.,  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal. 

Curtis,  Emmy  D.,  4846  N.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Cushing,  Irene,  Whitcomb  H.  S.,  Bethel,  Vt. 

Cushman,  Lilah  R.,  Baldwin  Garden  Apts,  Baldwin, 
N.  Y. 

Cushman,  Mary  W.,  15  Sunset  Terrace,  W.  Hartford 
7,  Conn. 

Cuthbert,  Florence,  780  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 
14,  N.  Y. 
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Cuthbertson,  Lulu  L.,  1832  Lake  Ave.,  Pueblo. 
Golo. 

Cutler,  Arthur  M.,  Carleton  H.  S.,  Belmont,  Cal. 
Czajkowa,  May,  18688  Prarie,  Detroit  21,  Mich. 


Dabney,  Lancaster  E.,  U.  of  Texas,  Austin  12,  Tex. 
Daggett,  Lawrence,  L.,  215  W.  20th  Ave.,  Eugene, 
Ore. 


Daggett,  Malcolm  D  U.  of  Vt.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Dahl,  L.  C.,  Route  5,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Dailey,  Margaret  G.,  B.  M.  C.  Durfee  H.  S.,  Fall 
River,  Mass. 

Dallago,  Anna,  High  School,  Vineland,  N.  J. 
Dallas,  Dorothy,  U.  of  British  Columbia,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C. 


Dale,  John  B.,  Crakehill,  Gulph  Mills,  Consho- 
hocken,  Pa. 

Dalton,  Emma  H.,  Emma  Willard  School,  Troy, 


Daley,  Colette,  117  Elm  St.,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 

Damin,  Margaret,  15860  Northlawn,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Damben,  Doris,  Portland  H.  S.,  Portland,  Me. 

Daniel,  George  B.,  Jr.,  U.  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Dabcourt,  Mme  Georgette,  10643  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles  24,  Cal. 

Dardenne,  Roger  K. ,  Northeast  H.  S.,  Petersburg, 
Fla. 

Dariosecq,  Luc,  Smith  College,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Darling,  Ann.  1225  Taylor  St.,  Arlington,  Va. 

D’Ablon,  Benedict,  735  Walton  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Dart,  Dorothy,  Milwaukee-Downer  Coll.,  Mil¬ 
waukee  11,  Wise. 

Daudelin,  Priscilla,  1600  Washington  St.,  West 
Newton,  Mass. 

D’Auria,  Mme  A.,  49  Prospect  St.,  East  Orange, 
N.  J. 


Davenport,  Selina  L.,  Box  661,  Greenville,  N.  C. 
Davidoff,  Mark  I.,  Lakeland  H.  S.,  Lake  Mohegan, 


Davidson,  Emma  B.,  Armstrong  H.  S.,  Richmond 
23,  Va. 

Davidson,  Hortense,  40  Maplewood  Drive,  Colum¬ 
bia,  Mo. 

Davidson,  Hugh,  Dartmouth  Coll.,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 


Davidson,  Marthe,  736  Main  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Davidson,  Phyllis,  151  Price  St.,  Portland  4,  Me. 

Davis,  Dorothy  N.,  2647  Thirteenth  St.,  Ashland, 
Ky. 

Davis,  Gail  H.,  623  N.  E.  61,  Miami  37,  Fla. 

Davis,  Glenn  M.,  62  S.  Main  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Davis,  Helen  E.,  674  Grove  St.,  Worcester  5,  Mass. 

Davis,  Margaret  B.,  816  Quincy  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Davis,  Pauline  A.,  4223  Enright  Ave.,  Apt.  30,  St. 
Louis  8,  Mo. 

Davison,  Robert  O.,  Boone  H.  S.,  Orlando,  Fla. 

Dawson,  Eugene  K.,  1280  Manor  Park,  Lake- 
wood,  0. 

Dawson,  Mrs.  G.  H.,  Milford  Mill  H.  S.,  Baltimore 
County,  Md. 

Dean,  Ruth  J.,  Mount  Holyoke  Coll.,  South  Had¬ 
ley,  Mass. 

De  Angeli,  Edna,  105  First  Ave.,  Trappe,  Pa. 

Deardoff,  Boyd  H.,  380  Fairfax  Rd.,  Drexel  Hill, 
Pa. 

De  Barcza,  Alice,  244  West  Irving  St.,  Oshkosh, 
Wise. 

Decker,  Samuel  N.,  Belgium,  Wise. 

De  Coster,  Cyrus,  U.  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas 

De  Cuveroille,  Mme.  H.,  31  B  Willow,  Larkspur, 
Cal. 

Dedinsky,  Brucya  L.,  George  Sch.,  Bucks  County, 
Pa. 

Dedmond,  Frederick  H.,  Morgan  State  Coll.,  Balti¬ 
more  12,  Md. 

De  Domenico,  Suzanne,  212  W.  22  St.,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y. 

De  Feher,  Mrs.  Jos.,  Box  135,  Shallotte,  N.  C. 

De  Gravelines,  K.  L.  F.,  U.  of  South  Carolina, 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

De  Huy,  Alba  M.,  1315  W.  8th  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Alan,  George  Washington  U.,  Washington 
-L). 

De  Jongh,  William  F.  J.,  U.  of  New  Mexico,  Albu¬ 
querque,  New  Mexico 

Delakas,  Daniel  L.,  Ripon  Coll.,  Ripon,  Wise. 

D?  Lancet,  De  Vaux,  Phillips  Exeter  Acad.,  Exeter, 
N.  H. 

De  Lancey,  Livingstone,  Metairie  Park  Country 
Day  Sch.,  New  Orleans  20,  La. 

Delano,  Lucile  K.,  Winthrop  Coll.,  Rock  Hill, 
S.  C. 

De  La  Torre,  Roberto,  Calle  C  «  106  (altos)  Ve- 
dado,  La  Habana,  Cuba 

Delattre,  Pierre  M.,  U.  of  Colorado,  Boulder 
Colo.  (Regional  Representative) 

De  La  Vega,  Gloria,  1360  N.  W.  9th  Ave.,  Miami  36, 
Fla. 

DELIER,  Marsyl,  37  Charles  St.,  New  Rochelle, 

Delmez,  Albert  U.,  Stephens  Coll.,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Delmotte,  Robert  P.,  Taft  Sch.,  Watertown,  Conn. 
Delson,  Myrna,  32-11  149  St.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
Delson,  Sandra,  32-11  149  St.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
Demello,  Annette  L.,  1068  Rockdale  Ave.,  New 
Bedford,  Mass. 

Demers,  Beatrice,  U.  of  R.  I.,  Kingston,  R.  I. 
Demers,  Pierre,  635  Sycamore  St.,  Cincinnati  2,  O. 
Demorest,  Don  L.,  409  E.  Royal  Forest  Blvd., 
Columbus  14,  O. 

Demorest,  Harriett,  924)4  Fifth  Ave.  N.,  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa 

Demorest,  J.  J.,  Cornell  U.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

De  Neueville,  Mrs.  Albert,  221  Wall  St.,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa. 

De  Neueville,  Robert,  Boise  Jr.  Coll.,  Boise,  Idaho 
Denio,  Ruth  Otis,  72  Sandymount  Drive,  Ro¬ 
chester  12,  N.  Y. 

Dennis,  Dorothy  W.,  Wellesley  Coll.,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Denoeu,  François,  8  Parkway,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Denoyen,  Edward  R.,  44  Barton  St.,  New  Haven 
15,  Conn. 

Del  Campo,  Mary  A.,  2936  N.  Kilpatrick,  Chicago 
14,  Ill. 

Del  Pizzo,  Louis,  1333  Greenwood  St.,  Canon  City, 
Colo. 

De  Pampelonne,  Charles,  French  Consulate,  178 
Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

De  Pass,  Donald  D.,  664  Sweet  Home  Rd.,  Eggerts- 
ville  21,  N.  Y. 

Depeaux,  Ronald  O.,  506  Maryhill  Drive,  Green 
Bay,  Wise. 

De  Rochefort,  Guy  L.  G.,  2035  Sherman  Ave., 
Evanston,  Ill. 

De  Sauges,  Marguerite  V.  Ctesse,  Hannah  More 
Acad.,  Reisterstown,  Md. 

Desautels,  Alfred,  S.J.,  Holy  Cross  College, 
Worchester,  Mass. 

Desberg,  Dan,  1675  N.  21st  St.,  Arlington  9,  Va. 

De  Schweinitz,  Margaret,  Dorset,  Vt. 

Descours,  John  R.,  8  Stuyvesant  Oval,  New  York 
91,  N.  Y. 

De  Shazo,  Marian  F.,  Box  5983,  North  Tex.  Sta., 
Denton,  Tex. 

Desimeur,  L.  Madeleine,  St.  Mary’s  Sch.,  Peekskill, 
N.  Y. 

Desmé,  Robert,  Polytechnic  Prep.  Day  Sch., 
Brooklyn  9,  N.  Y. 

D’Esopo,  Oscar,  18  Willow  St.,  Roslyn  Heights, 
N.  Y. 

Desroches,  Richard  H.,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore. 
De  Survilliers,  Mme.,  440  E.  79th  St.,  New  York 
21,  N.  Y. 

Deti,  Daniel,  Natroua  County  H.  S.,  Casper,  Wyo. 
De  Toytot,  Suzanne,  11  Chapel  Place,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Devaud,  Jean,  1455  East  54th  Place,  Chicago  15,  Ill. 
De  Villèle,  Madeleine,  565  Chase  Parkway,  Water- 
bury,  Conn. 

Devlaming,  Katherine  M.  P.,  318  West  7th,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 

De  Voe,  Helen  L.,  Russell  Elem.  Sch.,  Novelty,  O. 
De  Voto,  Stephen,  532  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Dewart,  Gordon  R.,  Brown  U.,  Providence  12, 

H-  I-  T  , 

Dewitt,  Elsie,  38  Greenwood  Ave.,  New  London, 
Conn.  ,  , 

De  Wolf,  M.  M.,  %  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  4  Place  de 
la  Concorde,  Paris,  France 
De  Wyzewa,  Isabelle,  Barnard  Coll.,  New  York  27, 
N.  Y. 

Dey,  William  M.,  Box  108,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Dibble,  Louise  C.,  Old  Saybrook  H.  S.,  Old  Say- 
brook,  Conn. 

Dick,  Dorothy,  606J4  Maple  Ave.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
Dickab,  Miriam,  751  Walton  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 
Dicker,  John  J.,  570  E.  60  St.,  Hialeah,  Fla. 
Dickinson,  Mrs.  R.  V.,  1711  Glenwood  Place,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn. 

Dickman,  Adolphe  J.,  U.  of  Wyoming,  Laramie, 
Wyo. 

Didsbijry,  Robert,  126  James  St.,  Fairfield,  Conn. 
Diebold,  Henrietta,  Summit  Seh.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Diefenbacher,  Laura  M.,  369  Hawthorne  St., 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Dietz,  Patricia,  1212  North  East  St.,  Bloomington, 

Diggs,  Alice,  3905  Clover  Hill  Rd.,  Baltimore  18,  Md. 
Digisi,  Marion,  Partrick  Rd.,  Westport,  Conn. 
Diller,  George  E.,  Hopson  Road,  Norwich,  Vt. 
Dillhof,  Alfred  J.,  146  Henry  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 
Dimick,  Eleanor,  20  Rowsley  St.,  Bridgeport  5, 
Conn. 

Dinsbergs,  Ruth  B.,  4517  Butterworth  PL,  N.  W. 
Wash.  16,  D.  C. 

DiPalma,  Catherine,  40-12  76  St.,  Jackson  Heights, 
N.  Y. 

Dismukes,  C.  J.,  North  Georgia  Coll.,  Dahlonega, 
Ca. 

Dismukes,  Judith  Lee,  Spring  Valley  H.  S.,  Spring 
Valley,  N.  Y.  „  , 

Dismukes,  William  P.,  3633  Harland  St.,  Coral 
Gables,  Fla. 

Dispenza,  Dorothy,  400  Genessee  Park  Blvd., 
Rochester  19,  N.  Y. 

Ditman,  Elva  V.,  3310  Rose  Kemp  Ave.,  Baltimore 
14,  Md. 

Dobbin,  Annette  M.,  State  Coll,  for  Teachers, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dodd,  Robert  E.,  3004  Heath  Ave.,  Bronx  63,  N.  Y. 
Doerfler,  Madeleine,  M.,  215  E.  Mills  Court,  Lake 
Forest,  Ill. 

Dognin,  Mme.  Joseph,  670  Angell  St.,  Providence, 

R.  I. 

Doherty,  Joseph  C.,  85  Meckenburg  St.,  St.  John, 
N.  B. 

Doherty,  Thomas  W.,  Lindenwood  Coll.  St. 
Charles,  Mo. 

Doiron,  Léo  M.,  St.  Francis  Xavier  U.,  Antigonish, 
N.  S. 

Dolese,  Marie,  2456  W.  Estes  Ave.,  Chicago  45,  Ill. 
Dolfie,  Elvera,  Dunlevy,  Pa. 

Dolley',  Mira  Louise,  Deering  H.  S.,  Portland,  Me. 
Dombroski,  Irene  W.,  1250  Laird  Blvd.  Montreal, 
P.  Q. 

Donati,  Richard,  Stockbridge  H.  S.,  Stockbridge, 
Mass. 

Dondo,  Mathurin,  Box  213,  Wailuku,  Maui,  Hawaii 
Donham,  Virginia  B.,  New  Trier  H.  S.,  Winnetka, 
Ill. 

Donnelly,  Erma  Marie,  3  Laurel  Place,  Levittown, 
Pa. 

Donnelly,  Mary  F.,  School  of  Holy  Child,  Suffern, 
N.  Y. 

Donzella,  Mary  R.,  135  Old  Post  Rd.,  So.,  Croton- 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Doolittle,  Constance  B.,  Indian  Mountain  Sell., 
Lakeville,  Conn. 

Dore,  Marguerite  B.,  700  Park  Ave.,  Balto.,  Md. 
Dorfman,  Eugene,  U.  of  Washington,  Seattle  5,  Wn. 
Dorfman,  Leon,  245  So.  River  St.,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 
Dorland,  Claudia,  All  Saints  Sch.,  Sioux  Falls, 

S.  Dak. 

Dorsey,  Gladys  M.,  331  Tuscany  Road,  Balto.  10, 
Md. 

Dosser,  Mildred,  High  School,  Lawton,  Okla. 
Dostal,  Naida  M.,  16253  Steel,  Detroit  35,  Mich. 


Dostert,  L.  E.,  1719  Mass.  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Wash.  6, 
D.  C. 

Doty,  Mrs.  H.  P.,  2030  Hill  St..  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Douds,  Edith  B.,  Albright  Coll.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Dougherty,  David  M.,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Dougherty,  Lucile  P.,  127  Bruce  St.,  Scotia,  N.  Y. 

Douglas,  Edith,  49  Bowdoin  St.,  Newton  High¬ 
lands  61,  Mass.  _  , 

Douglas,  Louise,  122  S.  Erwin  St.,  Darlington,  S.  C. 

Douglas,  N.,  857  Yale  Sta.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Douglass,  Henry  H.,  K.  U.  A.,  Meriden,  N.  H. 

Dow,  Neal,  2252  Cranford  Rd.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Dowdeswell,  Helen  E.,  65  Fletcher  Ave.,  Valley 
Stream,  N.  Y. 

Dowling,  John  C.,  Texas  Tech.  College,  Lubbock, 
Tex. 

Downey,  Josephine,  Johnson  H.  S.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Downing,  Jacquetta,  U.  of  Wichita,  Wichita  14, 

ÏCâiIlSâfS 

Downs,  John  A.,  370  So.  Pope  St.,  Athens,  Ga. 

Dhago,  Philip,  1088  Rhinelander  Ave.,  Bronx  61, 
N.  Y. 

Drake,  G.  Francis,  Honeysuckle  Hill,  Lexington, 
Va. 

Drans,  Jean,  95  Modena  Ave.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Drapatin,  Robert  E.,  Crosby  H.  S.,  Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Draper,  H.  O.,  Indian  Springs  Sch.,  Helena,  Ala. 

Draper,  Helen,  Longwood  Coll.,  Farmville,  Va. 

Draper-Savage,  Edward,  Moorefields,  Hillsboro, 
N.  C. 

Drevdahl,  Marie,  8560  Sorrento,  Detroit  28,  Mich. 

Drybreab,  Marthena,  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Faribault, 
Minn. 

Dryer,  Marian,  505  University  Ave.,  Rochester  7, 
N.  Y. 

Driscoll,  Wm.  J.,  112  Jefferson  St.,  Greencastle, 
Ind. 

Dubnick,  Frances,  238  E.  54  St.,  Brooklyn  3,  N.  Y. 

Du  Boulay,  Anita,  80  La  Salle  St.,  New  York  27, 
N.  Y. 

Dudley,  Ira,  Fullerton  Jr.  Coll.,  Huntington  Park, 
Cal. 

Duffalo,  Hester  S.,  3852  Tenth  Ave.,  So.,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn. 

Dufrenoy,  Marie-Louise,  228  Union  St.,  Berkeley, 
Cal. 

Duggan,  Mary,  12  Saratoga  Ave.,  Broadalbin,  N.  Y. 

Duisit,  Lionel  R.,  34  Winchester  Ave.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Dujack,  Naomi,  511  Parkside  Blvd.,  Massapequa, 
N.  Y. 

Dukas,  Adrienne,  183  E.  94  St.,  New  York  28,  N.  Y. 

Duke,  Edwin,  Nathaniel  Green  Sch.  Liberty,  N.  C. 

Duke,  Francis,  Box  1861,  Univ.  Sta.,  Charlottesville, 
Va. 

Duke,  Robert  A.,  Hillsboro-Deering  H.  S.,  Hills¬ 
boro,  N.  H. 

Dulmage,  Ruth  E.,  202  S.  9  Ave.,  Yakima,  Wn. 

Dumont,  Paul-Emile,  4  W.  Highfield  Rd.,  Baltimore 
18,  Md. 

Dunaway,  Agnes,  930  E.  Knapp  St.,  Milwaukee  3, 
Wise. 

Dunbar,  Harry  B.,  180  A  Madison  St.,  Brooklyn  16 
N.  Y. 

Duncan,  Basil  M.  Jr.,  St.  Andrew’s  Sch.,  Middle- 
town,  Del. 

Dunlap,  Helen,  1817  Morningside  Dr.,  Lincoln  6, 
Neb. 

Dunlop,  Jeanne,  54  N.  Clinton  Ave.,  Bay  Shore, 
N.  Y. 

Dunstan,  R.  T.,  Greensboro  Coll.,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 

Durand,  Charles,  104-07  Metropolitan  Ave.,  Forest 
Hills,  N.  Y. 

Durden,  John  D.,  4738  Everhart  Dr.,  N.  Canton,  O. 

Durkin,  Helen  M.,  St.  Mary-of-the-Woods  Coll., 
St.  Mary-of-the-Woods,  Ind. 

Dushane,  Eleanor  R.,  Lafayette  H.  S.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Duskin,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  905  Elm  St.,  Crossett,  Ark. 

Dutch,  Elizabeth,  122  Canner  St.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Duval,  Hélène  C.,  311  West  Ave.,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 
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Duval,  Thaddeus,  311  West  Ave.,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 
D  Winn  ell,  Marcia,  George  Sch.,  Pa. 

Dworski  Sylvia  D.,  Wilkes  Coll.,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 

Mrs.  John,  526  Oakwood,  Webster  Groves, 

Mo. 

Dykema,  Christine,  Youngstown  College,  Youngs¬ 
town  2,  O. 

Dykhuizen,  Adelaide,  88  W.  13th  St.,  Holland, 
Mich. 

Eaddy,  Mertie  L.  P.,  Indiantown  H.  S.,  Heming¬ 
way,  S.  C.  >s 

Fames,  Frederick  R.,  24  Elm  Dr.,  W.  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Earl,  Helen  C.,  515  Fargo  Ave.,  Houston,  Tex. 
Easling,  Kathleen,  Nanover  Coll.,  Hanover,  Ind. 
Eaton,  Esther  M.,  110  5th  St.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
Eaton,  Evelyn,  1365  Bernard  Ave.,  Outremont, 

Eaton,  Thelma  L.,  16  Flagg  Circle,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Ebert,  Stanley  F.,  Acad,  of  New  Church,  Bryn 
Athyn,  Pa. 

Eckberg,  Beatrice,  High  Sch.,  Jamestown,  N.Y. 
Eckert,  Helen  E.,  629  Park  Ave.,  Beloit,  Wise. 
Economu,  Efthim,  247  14th  St.,  Bangor,  Me. 
Edberg,  Geo.  J.,  Colonnade  Club,  University,  Va. 
Eddy,  Beryl  S„  406  North  St.,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Eddy,  Frederick  D.,  4415  Chase  Ave.,  Bethesda  14, 
Md. 

Eddy,  Paulette,  829  San  Jose  PI.,  San  Diego  8,  Cal. 
Edelman,  Nathan,  Johns  Hopkins  U.,  Baltimore  18, 
Md. 

Edsall,  H.  Linn,  Wayne  U.,  Detroit  1,  Mich. 
Edwards,  Mrs.  Harold  E.,  1645  Jamestown  PI. 
Pittsburgh  35,  Pa. 

Edwards,  OctaviaN.,  243  E.  60  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Edwards,  Robert  I.,  Lenox,  Mass. 

Ehat,  Lucille,  1720  Funston  Ave.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Ehrlenmeyer,  Edith  C.,  216  Hope  St.,  Providence 
6,  R.  I. 

Eichel,  C.  W.  Jr.,  Delta  State  C.,  Cleveland,  Miss. 
Eiseman,  Minnie  J.,  R.  1,  Lake  Zurich,  Ill. 
Eisenman,  Elizabeth,  433  Gilman,  Madison,  Wise. 
Eldredge,  Howard  R.,  65  Mt.  Auburn  St., 
Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Eldridge,  Carey  D.,  Un.  of  Tampa,  Tampa,  Fla. 
Eldridge,  Louise  J.,  435  West  St.,  Reading,  Mass. 
Eley,  Mrs.  Charles,  1114  S.  Carrolton,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

Elgin,  Helen  R.,  117  Bleeker  St.,  Port  Jefferson, 
N.  Y. 

Elias,  Michael,  Moravian  Coll.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Elioplos,  Mary  M.,  Nicolet  H.  S.,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 
Elliot,  Janet,  5415  Conn.  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Wash.  15, 

D.  C. 

Elliott,  Jacqueline  C.,  656  W.  Brickley,  Hazel  Park, 
Mich. 

Ellis,  Donald  A.,  New  Hampton  Sch.,  New  Hamp¬ 
ton,  N.  H. 

Ellis,  Eva  F.  S.,  High  Sch.,  Ardsely,  N.  Y. 

Ellis,  Margaret  C.,  96  Taber  Ave.,  Providence  6, 
R.  I. 

Ellis,  Margery,  212  N.  University  St.,  Normal,  Ill. 
Ellison,  Reuben  Y.,  9700  S.  W.  60th  Ct.,  Miami  56, 
Fla. 

Ellison,  Ruth  E.,  Northfield  Sch.,  E.  Northfield, 
Mass. 

Ellsworth,  Ethel  S.,  1  Pearl  St.,  Canton,  N.  Y. 
Elms,  Erminie,  2125  E.  34,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Elms,  Ina  M.,  8795  Goodfellow,  St.  Louis  21,  Mo. 

Ely,  Colette,  Mary  Inst.,  St.  Louis  24,  Mo. 

Embry,  J.  O.,  Southwestern  U.,  Memphis  12,  Tenn. 
Emerson,  Helen,  Linfield  Coll.,  McMinnville,  Ore. 
Emery,  Hazel  V.,  High  Sch.,  Houlton,  Me. 

Emond,  Norman  R.,  48  Green  St.,  Putnam,  Conn. 
Emont,  Milton  D.,  Denison  Univ.,  Granville,  O. 
Enea,  Norma,  Amherst  Central  H.  S.,  Snyder, 
N.  Y. 

Engebretson,  Thelma,  1625  Gregory  Way, 
Bremerton,  Wn. 

Engel,  Therese,  925  Purcell  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Engel,  Walburga,  70  Morningside  Dr.,  New  York 
27,  N.  Y. 


Engelman,  H.  B.,  Peekskill  Mil.  Acad.,  Peekskill, 
N.  Y. 

Engerrand,  Jacques  J.,  Kent  St.  U.,  Kent,  O. 
Engleson,  Murray,  72  Eaton  Lane,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
Eomme,  Andrea,  Jr.  H.  Sch.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
Epting,  Mrs.  Carl,  Hanna  H.  Sch.,  Anderson,  S.  C. 
Epting,  T.  E.,  Newberry  C.,  Newberry,  S.  C. 
Erichsson,  Florence  A.,  Mitchell  Coll.,  New 
London,  Conn. 

Ericsson,  Joseph  V.,  3980  Avondale  Ave.,  Chicago 
41,  Ill. 

Eriksson,  Marguerite,  170  E.  Springettsbury  Ave., 
York,  Pa. 

Ermenc,  Helen,  Mercy  H.  S.,  Milwaukee  15,  Wise. 
Ernst,  Jeanne,  17  E.  89  St.,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 
Ernst,  Rose  M.,  2107  S.  Grand,  St.  Louis  4,  Mo. 
Ernstein,  Josephine  C.,  High  Sch.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Errera,  David,  Lycée  de  Garçons,  Sousse,  Tunisia 
Errigo,  Mrs.  Robt.,  Senior  H.  S.,  Clearfield,  Pa. 
Erwin,  Aurel  M.,  Presbyterian  Coll.,  Clinton,  S.  C. 
Escoppier,  Juliette,  121  Pemberton  Ave.,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 

Estey,  Evelyn  M.,  Box  262,  Canaan,  Conn. 

Ethier,  Raymond  T.,  258  Homer  St.,  Newton 
Centre  59,  Mass. 

Etmekjian,  James,  4  St.  James  Terr.,  Newton, 
Mass. 

Eustis,  Alvin,  U.  of  Cal.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Etjvrard,  Michel,  1300  Pine  St.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Evans,  Dorothy,  28  Curran  Rd.,  Whitesboro,  N.  Y. 
Evans,  Helen,  Parkrose  S.  H.  S.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Evbleigh,  Carol  P.,  4  Burchard  Lane,  Rowayton, 
Conn. 

Everts,  Wm.  J.,  57  Payne  St.,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Ewing,  Lorita  A.,  1702  Sundale  Ave.,  Cincinnati  24, 

Eyer,  Cortland,  Pa.  St.  Univ.,  University  Park, 
Pa. 

Eyler,  Blanche,  R.  4,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Eynon,  Henriette  D.,  2536  Cherry  Ave.,  Alliance,  O. 

Fabrizi,  Benedett,  178  Waverly  Ave.,  Watertown  74, 
Mass. 

Facteau,  Leo  J.,  148  Campbell  St.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Fails,  Clark,  E.  Contra  Costa  Jr.  Coll.,  Concord, 
Cal. 

Fairey,  Mrs.  J.  K.,  High  Sch.,  Bamberg,  S.  C. 
Fairey,  Maude,  U.  of  S.  C.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Fairweather,  Wm.  W.,  516  Woodland  Ave., 
Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Fales,  Frederick  F.,  Queens  Coll.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
Falk,  Eugene  H.,  Un.  of  Minn.,  M’pls,  Minn. 

Falk,  Frank,  29  Obal  Ave.,  E.  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Fallona,  Margaret  M.,  G.  A.  Wheable  Collegiate, 
London,  Ont. 

Fallwell,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  1806  Westover  Ave., 
Roanoke,  Va. 

Farrell,  Stella  L.,  3  Upway  Rd.,  Wellesley  Hills 
82,  Mass. 

Farrere,  Helen  F.,  Tusculum  Coll.,  Greenville, 
Tenn. 

Farsje,  Bonevieve,  North  Park  Coll.,  Chicago  25, 

Fattig,  Dorothy,  Irondequoit  H.  S.,  Rochester 
N.  Y. 

Faulkner,  Jas.  C.,  U.  of  N.  H.,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Favreau,  Winifred,  1530  Hill  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Fawcett,  John,  2669  Shasta  Rd.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Fay,  Percival  B.,  955  Mendocino  Ave.,  Berkeley, 
Cal. 

Feare,  John  R.,  Hurlburtt  Jr.  H.  S.,  Westport, 
Conn. 

Fearrington,  Annie  P.,  640  N.  Spring  St., 
Winston-Salem  5,  N.  C. 

Federici,  Maris,  2115  E.  67  St.,  Chicago  49,  Ill. 

Fee,  Mabel  M.,  408  N.  Washington,  Hartford  City, 
Ind. 

Feeley,  Ernest  J.,  81  Strathmore  Rd.,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

Feeney,  Rosemary  A.,  444  Summit  Ave.,  Cedar- 
hurst,  N.  Y. 

Fehrer,  Catherine,  66  Commonwealth  Ave., 
Boston  16,  Mass. 

Feierabend,  Margaret  J.,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y, 
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Feingold,  Emanuel,  1950  Andrews  Ave.,  Bronx  53, 
N.  Y. 

Feinsot,  Bernice,  898  West  End  Ave.,  New  York  25, 
N.  Y. 

Feldman.  Louis,  417  Beach  46th  St.,  Far  Rockaway, 
N.  Y. 

Feldstein,  Louis,  Hughes  H.  Sch.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Fellows,  Kathryn,  20  Ulster  Ave.,  Saugerties,  N.Y. 

Felzo,  Marie,  Central  H.  S.,  Sheboygan,  Wise. 

Fenlon,  Anne  P.,  Central  Sch.,  Copenhagen,  N.  Y. 

Fenn,  Eleanor  B.,  Fenn  Sch.,  Concord,  Mass. 

Fenner,  Rest,  Wilbraham  Acad.,  Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Fenneb,  Mrs.  Rest,  Wilbraham  Acad.,  Wilbraham 

JVXîlSS 

Fenton,  Mrs.  Harold,  715  Park  Ave.,  New  York  21, 
N.  Y. 

Feelatte,  Marguerite  G.,  1520  Westmoor  Rd., 
Burlingame,  Cal. 

Fermaud,  Jacques,  %  Librairie  Larousse,  17  Blvd. 
Montparnasse,  Paris  VII,  France 

Fernandez,  Marguerite  C.,  1515  E.  Broward  Blvd., 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Ferrara,  Rev.  Pasquale,  St.  Ambrose  Coll., 
Davenport,  Iowa 

Ferrell,  Janet  K.,  37  Overlook  Drive,  Pittsburgh 
16,  Pa. 

Ferris,  Gerald  D.,  30  Salem  St.,  Andover,  Mass. 

Fess,  G.  M.,  1714  Wilson,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Fiber,  Louise  A.,  17375  Granville,  Detroit  19,  Mich. 

Ficarra,  Anthony,  965  Herkimer  St.,  Brooklyn  33, 
N.  Y. 

Field,  Madeleine  H.,  Vanceboro,  Me. 

Filiatjlt,  Edward  A.,  Vermont  Acad.,  Saxton’s 
River,  Vt. 

Filteau,  Albert,  105  Brookfield,  Ville  Mont  Royal, 
Montreal,  P.Q. 

Fine,  Rose,  1801  Alberti  Dr.,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Finkenthal,  Charlotte,  Fitch  H.  S.,  Groton,  Conn. 

Finley,  Grace  E.,  2578  Queenston  Rd.,  Cleveland 
18,  O. 

Finnegan,  Herbert  B.,  The  Hill  Sch.,  Pottstown, 
Pa. 

Finocchiabo,  Mary,  50  Olive  Place,  Forest  Hills, 
N.  Y. 

Fiore,  Dante  M.,  Holderness  Sch.,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Fiorenza,  Nicholas,  606  Myrtle  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Fisher,  John,  80  Bennett  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fisher,  Sara  K.,  4401  Walnut  St.,  Phila.  4,  Pa. 

Fiske,  Henry  M.,  527  Boston  Post  Rd.,  Weston  93, 
Mass. 

Fitamant,  Georgette,  Senior  H.  S.,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

Fitch,  Elizabeth,  Bob  Jones  U.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Fitch,  Girdler  B.,  The  Citadel,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Fitzgerald,  Eliz.  B.,  7  Perkins  St,  Peabody,  Mass. 

Fitzgerald,  Kathleen,  2657  Bedford  Av.,  Brooklyn 
10,  N.  Y. 

Fitzgerald,  Undine  F.,  6511  20th  Ave.,  Hyatts- 
ville,  Md. 

Fitzpatrick,  Lucie  M.,  St.  Joseph  College,  Emmits- 
burg,  Md. 

Fitzpatrick,  R.  Elizabeth,  East  Hampton  H.  S., 
East  Hampton,  N.  Y. 

Flaherty,  Barbara  J.,  Lancaster  Country  Day 
Sch.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Flansburgh,  Clare  J.,  Mary  Baldwin  Coll., 
Staunton,  Va. 

Fleischaueb,  Charles,  Carleton  U.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Fleming,  James  L.,  302  Green  St.,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Fleming,  Thomas  H.,  41  No.  Fullerton,  Montclair, 
N.  J. 

Fleshman,  Cecil  G.,  605  N.  W.  7th  St.,  Camas,  Wn. 

Floyd,  Odile,  19630  Runyon,  Detroit  34,  Mich. 

Floyd,  Russell  L.,  995  Holt  Ave.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Flynn,  Catherine  C.,  19  Ridgewood  Rd.,  Meriden, 
Conn. 

Foeller,  Elizabeth,  Milwaukee-Downer  Sem., 
Milwaukee  11,  Wise. 

Foerderer,  Louis  J.,  2258  N.  Meridian  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Fohr,  Henry  D.,  Lafayette  H.  S.,  Brooklyn  14, 
N.  Y. 


Foley,  Louis,  Box  1,  Babson  Park  57,  Mass. 

Foley  Margaret,  Alma  Coll.,  Alma,  Mich. 

Foley,  Valerie,  20  Adams  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Fontaine,  Joyce  D.,  27  Manor  St.,  Hamden  17, 
Conn. 

Fontaine,  Lyrace  F.,  Proctor,  Vt. 

Fontaine,  Marie,  E.,  1029  Perry  St.,  N.  E.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Ford,  Catherine,  Valley  Regional  H.  S.,  Deep 
River,  Conn. 

Ford,  Elmer  L.,  3202  Alexander  St.,  Shreveport, 
La. 

Foed,  Eva  L.,  Box  474,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

Fordon,  Christine,  257  Valentine  Lane,  Yonkers  5, 
N.  Y. 

Forgac,  Albert,  Texas  Lutheran  Coll.,  Seguin,  Tex. 

Forness,  Hazel  T.,  56  Hancock  St.,  Salamanca, 
N.  Y. 

Forsheit,  Samuel,  625  Banner  Ave.,  Brooklyn  24, 
N.  Y. 

Forster,  Frances,  320  East  State  St.,  Mason  City, 
Iowa 

Forster,  Helena  K.,  1379  Baker  Ave.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

Foss,  Robert  E.,  2153  W.  111th  St.,  Chicago  43,  Ill. 

Foster,  Joseph  G.,  U.  of  Neb.,  Lincoln.  Neb. 

Foster,  Norma  W.,  13  Scotland  Rd.,  So.  Orange, 
N.  J. 

Foster,  Olive  R.,  High  Sch.,  Bellingham,  Wn. 

Fotitch,  Tatiana,  4112  Jennifer  St.,  N.  W.,  W'ash- 
ington,  D.  C. 

Fotos,  John,  Purdue  U.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Fountain,  Lucie  L.,  1502  Woodmont  Blvd.,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

Fotjrel,  Marguerite,  11  Griggs  Terrace,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

Fowler,  Agnes,  15  S.  Main  St.,  Oxford,  O. 

Fowler,  Joanna,  176  Riverview  Ave.,  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y. 

Fowlie,  Wallace,  Bennington  Coll.,  Bennington,  Vt. 

Fox,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  Deruyter  Central  Sch.,  Deruyter, 
N.  Y. 

Fox,  Esther  M.,  119  Roosevelt  Ave.,  Horseheads, 
N.  Y. 

Fox,  Helen  B.,  231  N.  Easton  Rd.,  Glenside,  Pa. 

Fox,  Inman,  Box  39,  Vanderbilt  Univ.,  Nashville 
5,  Tenn. 

Fox,  Jean  G.,  Columbus  Sch.  for  Girls,  Columbus 
9,  O. 

Frame,  Donald,  Columbia  U.,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 

Franche,  Julie,  403  Potters  Blvd.,  Brightwaters, 
N.Y. 

Francis,  Edwin  L.,  77  Harvard  Ave.,  Medford  55, 

Francis,  Mary  L.,  603  N.  2nd  St.,  Delmar,  Del. 

Francoeur,  Roland  M.,  Sedgwick  Jr.  H.  S.,  West 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Francois,  Carlo  R.,  200  Union  St.,  S.  Natick,  Mass. 

Francois,  Emily  G.,  State  Teachers  Coll.,  Platte- 
ville,  Wise. 

Françon,  Marcel,  1716  Cambridge  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Franks,  Alice  N.,  Polytechnic  H.  S.,  Long  Beach, 
Cal. 

Frantz,  Elizabeth,  St.  Catherine’s  Sch.,  Richmond 
21,  Va. 

Fraser,  Ian  F.,  129  Ave.  des  Champs  Elysêes, 
Paris  8,  France 

Fraser,  William  M.,  Emory  University,  Ga. 

Frazier,  Grace,  404  Maple  Ave.,  Reidsville,  N.  C. 

Freas,  Margaret,  802  East  Phil-Ellena  St.,  Phila. 
19,  Pa. 

Frechette,  Ernest  A.,  Box  92,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

Frederick,  Edna  C.,  79  Lawler  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Freedberq,  Zipporah,  1270  Carroll  St.,  Brooklyn 
13,  N.  Y. 

Freeman,  Bryant  C.,  2671  Yale  Sta.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Freeman,  Joan,  11  Wooleys  Lane,  Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 

Freeman,  Stephen  A.,  Middlebury,  Vt.  (Delegate, 
NFMLTA) 

Freeman,  Vivienne,  20  Baldwin  Gardens,  Baldwin, 
N.  Y. 
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Freeze,  J.  Donald,  St.  Joseph’s  Prep.  Sch.,  Phila. 
21,  Pa. 

Fbeiday,  George  W.  Jr.,  Hebron  Acad.,  Hebron,  Me. 

Freimanis,  Dzintars,  22  Locust  St.,  Greenwich, 
Conn. 

French,  Phyllis  J.,  Oxford  Sch.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

French,  Vernon  M.,  Municipal  U.,  Wichita,  Kansas 

Fbenke,  Fernande  L.,  Box  267,  Route  3,  Anchorage, 
Ky. 

Freed,  Mrs.  Oliver,  3428  Tilden  St.,  Phila.  29,  Pa. 

Feetjdmann,  Felix  R.,  New  York  U.,  New  York 
53,  N.  Y. 

Freund,  Suzanne,  Meredith  Coll.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Frey,  Margaret,  Elmira  Coll.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Fried,  Herbert,  1801  Dorchester  Rd.,  Brooklyn 
26,  N.  Y. 

Friedl,  Ann,  High  Mowing  Sch.,  Wilton,  N.  H. 

Friedl,  Berthold  C.,  U.  of  Miami,  Box  85,  Uni¬ 
versity  Sta.,  Fla. 

Fbiedlandeb,  Charlotte,  20212  Camden  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  25,  Cal. 

Friedman,  Lionel  J.,  Indiana  U-,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Frith,  Corinne,  Somers  Central  Sclm  Somers,  N.  Y. 

Fritz,  Gladys,  18506  East  4th  Ave.,  Greenacres,  Wn. 

Fritz,  Mabel,  West  Reading  Sch.  Dist.,  West 
Reading,  Pa. 

Froelicher,  Mrs.  Otto,  Wilson  Point,  So.  Norwalk, 
Conn. 

Fbohock,  W.  M.,  21  Little  Hall,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Fbomholz,  Addie  N.,  1101  W.  Cherokee,  Enid,  Okla. 

Fuebst,  Bettie,  95-29  Allendale  St.,  Jamaica  35, 
N.  Y. 

Fugate,  Mary  L.,  329  Hansberry  St.,  Phila.  44,  Pa. 

Fugett,  Elsie,  567  W.  191  St-,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fulton,  Renée,  601  W.  115th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(Regional  Representative) 

Funderburk,  Mrs.  Kemp,  WCUNC,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 

Funk,  Edouard,  602  E.  Cumberland  St.,  Allentown, 
Pa. 

Funnell,  George  B.,  Amherst  Coll.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Furber,  Donald  A.,  Oberlin  Coll.,  Oberlin,  O. 


Gabriel,  N.  W.,  210  East  68,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 
Gadouby,  Jacqueline,  28  Gaskill  St.,  Woonsocket, 
R.I. 

Gagne,  Richard  H.,  Brewster  Acad.,  Wolfeboro, 
N.  H. 


Gaines,  Wm.  J.,  U.  of  Richmond,  Richmond,  Va. 

Galand,  René  Marie,  Box  45,  Wellesley  Coll.,  Welles¬ 
ley,  Mass. 

Galantowicz,  Jane,  5771  Oakman  Blvd.,  Detroit  4, 
Mich. 

Gale,  Eleanor  R.,  93  Buffalo  St.,  Springville,  N.  Y. 

Gale,  Mildred,  Central  H.  S.,  Cortland,  N.  Ÿ. 

Gallagher,  Margaret  M.,  153  Wyneva  St.,  Phila.  44, 
Pa. 

Gallagher,  Maurice,  210  St.  Mark’s  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Galland,  Georgette,  The  Shipley  Sch.,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa. 

Galpin,  Alfred  M.,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison  6,  Wise. 

Gabbose,  Dora,  Weldon  Hotel,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Garcia,  Juan  C.,  545  W.  Ill  St.,  New  York  25,  N.  Y. 

Gabdella,  Mary  C.,  1736  18th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Gardener,  Mrs.  Charles,  5111  Macomb  St-,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Gabdiol,  Yvonne,  Babylon  H.  S.,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 

Gardner,  Bruce,  Hebron  Acad.,  Hebron,  Me. 

Gardner,  E.  Merianne,  Rydal  Rd.  and  Grove  Ave., 
Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Gardner,  Lois,  Ouachita  Coll.,  Arkadelphia,  Ark. 

Garland,  Julie  A.,  141  Cork  St.,  Guelph,  Ont. 

Garner,  Emma  Lou,  643  N.  E.  17  Terrace,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Garrett,  Helen  T.,  Collegeville,  Pa. 

Garrett,  Naomi,  W.  Va.  St.  Coll.,  Institute,  West 


Garson,  Maurice,  Montrose  Twp.  Schools,  Mont¬ 
rose,  Mich. 

Gabtland,  Edith  M.,  9  Merlin  St.,  Dorchester 
Center  24,  Mass. 

Gartner,  John  W.,  Manning  Lane,  Lawrenceville, 


N.  J. 


Gar  vis.  Marguerite,  183  School  St.,  Oyster  Bay, 
N.  Y. 

Gathebcole,  Patricia  M.,  Roanoke  Coll.,  Salem, 
Va. 

Gatignol,  Gilberte  F.,  329  East  Bonnie  Brae  Ct., 
Ontario,  Cal. 

Gaudio,  Louise,  539  N.  Leamington,  Chicago  44. 

Gauntlett,  William  H.,  2550  E.  Water  St.,  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Gausch,  John  H.  Jr.,  700  So.  Kirkwood  Rd.,  Kirk¬ 
wood  22,  Mo. 

Gauthier,  Claire,  891  Armory  St.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Gauthier,  E.  Paul,  3317  N.  Oakland  Ave.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wise. 

Gauthier,  Edgar  A.,  254  Providence  Rd.,  Farnums- 
ville,  Mass. 

Gauthier,  Rev.  J.  D.,  Boston  Coll.,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Mass. 

Gay,  Mary  Anne,  Hayward  H.  S.,  Hayward,  Wise. 

Geary,  Edward  J.,  22  Little  Hall,  Cambridge  38, 
Mass. 

Gebhart,  Françoise,  Ithaca  Coll.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Geen,  Renée  G.,  504  W.  Ill  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Geller,  Helen,  426  So.  Maple  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  Ill. 

Gémot,  Marie-Louise,  Low-Heywood  Sch.,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Gendell,  Louis,  Evander  Childs  H.  S.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Genitis,  Elden,  6313  N.  Hiawatha  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gendron,  Suzanne  M.,  4  Summer  St.,  Sanford,  Me. 

Genovese,  E.,  1871  Hart  St.,  Brooklyn  37,  N.  Y. 

Gentheb,  Richard,  St.  Croix  H.  S.,  Woodland,  Me. 

Genz,  Henry  E.,  266  Hancock  St.,  Tiffin,  O. 

Gebnon,  Rosetta  J.,  Kankakee  H.  S.,  Kankakee, 

Gerhard,  Charlotte,  Western  Coll,  for  Women, 
Oxford,  O. 

Gershman,  Herbert  S.,  U.  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 
Mo. 

Gebvais,  Elsie  M.,  545  Court  St.,  Auburn,  Me. 

Gessleb,  Elizabeth  F.,  28  Whitman  St.,  Hastings- 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Getman,  Frances  S.,  927  Morris  Ave.,  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y. 

Geveb,  Charlotte  J.,  5151  N.  9th  St.,  Phila.  41,  Pa. 

Ghigo,  Francis,  Hampden-Sydney,  Va. 

Gibson,  Alexander  D.,  49  Highland  Rd.,  Andover, 
Mass. 

Gibson,  Delbert  L.,  540  Glenmoor  Rd.,  E.  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Gibson,  Eugene  M.,  218  So.  Wallace  Bldg. ,  Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

Gibson,  Helen  E.,  Laurel  Sch.  for  Girls,  Shaker 
Heights,  O. 

Gidney,  Lucy  May,  4520  Clinton  St.,  Los  Angeles  27, 
Cal. 

Giessler,  Mrs.  M.  V.,  Westtown  Sch.,  Westtown,  Pa. 

Gifford,  Nathaniel,  Kent  Sçh.,  Kent,  Conn. 

Gilbert,  Dorothy  L.,  22  N.  Meramec  Ave.,  Clayton 
5,  Mo. 

Gilbert,  Ruth  M.,  308  S.  Allen  St.,  Albany  8,  N.  Y. 

Gill,  Dorothy  Du  M.,  3021  Vista  Place,  Honolulu 
15,  T.  H. 

Gill,  Eunice  V.,  3201  Edgewood  Ave.,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Gille,  Gaston,  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  139  St.  New  York  31, 
N.  Y. 

Gille,  Gisèle,  900  West  190,  New  York  40,  N.  Y. 

Gillees,  Lillian  M.,  283  Ave.  C,  New  York  9,  N.  Y. 

Gillespie,  Edith,  21431  Grand  River,  Detroit  19, 
Mich . 

Gillespie,  Jessie  L.,  State  U.  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa 

Gillespie,  Lorraine,  Grosse  Pointe  H.  S.,  Grosse 
Pointe,  Mich. 

Gilman,  Margaret,  Bryn  Mawr  Coll.,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa. 

Gilman,  Wayne  C.,  Hendrix  Coll.,  Conway,  Ark. 

Gilmore,  Laura,  662  Park  Ave.,  Cranston,  R.  I. 

Gilmore,  Roger,  1012  Norris,  McCook,  Nebr. 

Gilroy,  Ruth  P.,  81  Dunkirk  Rd.,  Baltimore  12, 
Md. 
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Ginqebich,  V.  J.,  Mich.  Coll,  of  Mining  and  Tech. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

Gingras,  Julien  C.,  540  Western  Ave.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Girard,  Daniel,  Teachers  Coll.  Columbia  Ü.,  New 
York  27,  N.  Y. 

Girard,  Mme.  Joseph,  7  Beechdale  Rd.,  Baltimore 
10,  Md. 

Girard,  Mary,  1900  Lamont  St.  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Giraud,  Raymond,  Yale  TJ.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Girodet,  Paul  J.  M.,  9324  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit 
2,  Mich. 

Girouard,  Gertrude,  280  Pleasant  St.,  Willimantic, 
Conn. 

Givens,  Azzura,  Florida  S.  U.,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Glasgow,  Janis,  713  N.  Grant,  Wooster,  O. 

Glasser,  Doris,  So.  Dak.  St.  Coll.,  College  Sta., 
So.  Dak. 

Glauser,  Alfred,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison  6,  Wise. 

Glazier,  Ruth  E.,  Hewlett  Sch.,  East  Islip,  N.  Y. 

Gledhill,  James  E.,  101  Emerald  Ave.,  Westmont, 
N.  J. 

Glendenning,  Gwendolen,  Scarsdale  H.  S.,  Scars- 
dale,  N.  Y. 

Glenn,  Dorothy  F.,  Badin,  N.  C. 

Glenn,  Leona,  1400)4  Neil  Ave.,  Columbus  1,  Ohio 

Glenn,  Louise  M.,  Scripps  Coll.,  Claremont,  Cal. 

Glennen,  James  W.,  U.  of  North  Dakota,  Grand 
Forks,  N.  Dak. 

Glennon,  Elizabeth,  1192  First  Ave.,  New  York  21, 
N.  Y. 

Gobeille,  Ernest  P.,  722  Balsam  Way,  Union,  N.  J. 

Gochberg,  Herbert  S.,  Northwestern  U.,  Evanston, 
Ill. 

Godard,  Mrs.  W.  C.,  Box  3153,  Van  Nuys,  Cal. 

Goddard,  Elsie,  174  Rockaway  Ave.,  Rockville 
Center,  N.  Y. 

Goddard,  Irene,  Milton  H.  S.,  Milton,  Mass. 

Goddard,  Wesley,  San  Jose  St.  Coll.,  San  Jose  14, 
Cal. 

Godin,  Jacob  D.,  4814  Clarendon  Rd.,  Brooklyn  3, 
N.  Y. 

Goding,  Stowell  C.,  U.  of  Mass.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Godolphin,  Jeanne,  Briarview  Manor  Apts.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

Godson,  Elizabeth  C.,  16  Kiwassa  Rd.,  Saranac 
Lake,  N.  Y. 

Godwin,  Kelly,  1023  Marc  Drive,  Arlington,  Va. 

Goldberg,  Gertrude,  230  West  End  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Goldby,  Harry  C.,  908  Watson  Ave.,  Pittsburgh 
19,  Pa. 

Golden,  Herbert  H.,  Boston  U.,  Boston  15,  Mass. 

Goldfarb,  Daniel  M.,  113  Malden  St.,  Everett  49, 
Mass. 

Goldiere,  A.  V.,  Davidson  Coll.,  Davidson,  N.  C. 

Goldman,  Libby  Rachael,  97  Broad  St.,  Auburn, 
Me. 

Goldsborough,  Yvonne,  722  Park  Hill  Ave., 
Lakeland,  Fla.  , 

Goldsmith,  Helen  Hart,  W.C.U.N.C.,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 

Golomb,  Louis,  350  Ocean  Ave.,  Brooklyn  28,  N.  Y 

Golub,  Elizabeth  K.,  518  Prince  St.,  Healdsburg, 
Cal. 

Goodhue,  Yvonne  G.,  Bryn  Mawr  Sch.,  Baltimore 
10,  Md. 

Goodman,  Sarabeth,  20434  Oxley  Rd.,  Detroit  35, 
Mich. 

Goodrich,  Albert  E.,  41  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston  8, 
Mass. 

Goodrich,  Elizabeth  P.,  Simpson  H.  S.,  Hunting- 
ton,  N.  Y. 

Goodwin,  Anne,  Fallbrook  Union  H.  S.,  Fallbrook 
Cal. 

Gordon,  Bruce  R.,  Emory  University,  Ga. 

Gordon,  Donald  B.,  Westminster  Coll.,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Gordon,  Edna  A.,  26  Butler  PI.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 

Gordon,  Elizabeth,  Friends  Acad.,  Locust  Valley, 
N.  Y. 

Gordon,  Lewis  H.,  Brown  U.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Gore,  Peter  B.,  Box  11,  Deerfield,  Mass. 

Gorrell,  Jessie  B.,  401  N.  Ridgeway  Drive,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 


Gorton,  Jane,  37  Fisher  Rd.,  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich. 

Gossner,  Jay  W.,  Westbury,  N.  Y. 

Gotaas,  Mary  C.,  Westhampton  Coll.,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Goubet,  Beatrix,  Univ.  Sch.,  Grosse  Pointe  Woods 
36,  Mich. 

Gould,  Elias,  1910  University  Ave.,  New  York 
N.  Y. 

Gould,  Gladys  F.,  St.  Petersburg  H.  S.,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. 

Gourevitch,  Doris,  440  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 
27,  N.  Y. 

Gourevitch,  Sylvia,  231  Greenwood  PL,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Gow,  Annie  I.,  Felton,  Del. 

Grace,  Ruth,  1316  Hill  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Graf,  Richard  M.,  254  Quentin  Rd.,  Brooklyn  23, 
N.  Y. 

Graham,  G.  Claude,  Polytech.  Inst.,  Baltimore  2, 
Md. 

Graham,  Neil  H.,  Huntingdon  Coll.,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Grammel,  Marie  Audevart,  H.  S.,  Roslyn  Hts., 
N.  Y. 

Grannis,  Valleria,  Coker  Coll,  Hartsville,  S.  C. 

Grant,  Alberta  L.,  5  E.  Monroe  Ave.,  Alexandria, 
Va. 

Grant,  Elliott  M.,  Lynde  Lane,  Williamstown, 
Mass. 

Grant,  Richard  B.,  1013  Rosehille  Ave.,  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Grantham,  Virginia  F.,  M.S.T.C.,  Moorhead,  Minn. 

Grapman,  Gertrude,  13-27  Sperber  Rd.,  Fairlawn, 
N.  J. 

Gras,  Maurice,  U.  of  Wise.,  Madison,  Wise. 

Grassley,  Helen,  405  S.  7th  St.,  St.  Charles,  Ill. 

Graumann,  Louise,  1025  Lincoln,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Grava,  Arnold,  270  Washington  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Gravit,  Francis  W.,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Gray,  C.  E.  T.,  Apartado  19,  Maracaibo,  Venezuela 

Gray,  Doris  L.,  239-B.  Garfield  Ave.,  Collingswood, 
N.  J. 

Gray,  Sarah,  H.  S.,  Lowellville,  Ohio 

Gray,  Stanley  E.,  222  Lincoln  Hall,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Graybill,  Henrietta,  5746  Stony  Island  Ave., 
Chicago  37,  Ill. 

Grayson,  Helen,  272  First  Ave.,  N.  Y.  9,  N.  Y. 

Graziano,  Johnny  P.,  5  rue  de  Bonne,  Grenoble 
(Isère)  France 

Grebe,  Marilyn  C.,  H.  S.,  Oconomowoc,  Wise. 

Greeley,  Virginia  M.,  5143  East  Burnside,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

Green,  Emma  R.,  1331  Shallcross  Ave.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del. 

Green,  Louise,  1206  Faxon  Ave.,  Memphis  4,  Tenn. 

Green,  Marguerite,  Stephens  Coll.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Green,  Ruth  Mary,  704  So.  Giddings  Ave.,  Visalia, 
Cal. 

Green,  Wm.  H.,  U.  of  Ore.,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Greenamyer,  Fern,  2516  3rd  St.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 

Greene,  E.  J.  H.,  U.  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  Alberta 

Greene,  Tatiana  W.,  318  W.  100  St.,  N.  Y.  25,  N.  Y. 

Greenfield,  Nettie,  111-21  66  Ave.,  Forest  Hills. 
N.  Y. 

Greenleaf,  Helen  L.,  Taylor  Univ.,  Upland,  Ind. 

Grenier,  Eva  M.,  2  Gardner  PL,  Leominster,  Mass. 

Grenon,  Russell,  Hillyer  Coll.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Grevenig,  Gustave,  St.  Louis  U.,  St.  Louis  3,  Mo. 

Grew,  James  H.,  167  Main  St.,  Andover,  Mass. 
(Regional  Representative) 

Grewen,  Gertrude  M.,  H.  S.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

Grey,  M.  Nancy,  405  Bryn  Mawr  Ave.,  Cynwyd, 
Pa. 

Griffin,  John  A.,  Franklin  &  Marshall  Coll., 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Griffin,  Mildred,  Wingate,  N.  C. 

Griggs,  Constance,  H.  S.,  Wellesboro,  Pa. 

Grillo,  Clara  C.,  9317  Second  Ave.,  Inglewood  4, 
Cal. 

Grimaldi,  Alfosina,  204  5th  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Grimm,  Wm.  R.,  Box  33,  R.  1,  Thomaston,  Conn. 

Grimsley,  Elizabeth  G.,  H.  S.,  N.  W.  6th  St., 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Griner,  M.,  511 E.  20th  St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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Groleau,  Madeleine,  157  Rumson  Rd.,  N.  E., 
Atlanta  5,  Ga. 

Grone,  Elizabeth,  900  S.  33rd.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

GboTan,  Jeanne,  Brooklyn  Coll.,  Brooklyn  10, 

Gross,  Annette,  8111  Rugby,  Phila.  50,  Pa. 

Grover,  Ida  M.,  134  Maine,  Andover,  Mass. 

Grubbs,  Henry,  102  Shepherd  Cir.,  Oberlin,  O. 

Gruber,  Albion,  Box  205-A,  Willow  Rd.,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

Gruber,  Vivian,  Wayland  Coll.,  Plainview,  Tex. 

Gruver,  Harold  S.,  15  4th  St.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

Gryting,  Loyal,  U.  of  Ariz.,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Grzebien,  Edna  D.,  505  Lloyd  Ave.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Guedenet,  Pierre,  Kenyon  Coll.,  Gambier,  O. 

Guenin,  Germaine  J.,  518  Rosalyn  Place,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  32,  Pa. 

Guercil,  Vincent  C.,  H.  S.,  Valley  Stream,  N.  Y. 

Guers,  Yvonne,  Chapin  Seh.,  345  E  92,  N.  Y.  28, 
N.  Y. 

Guertin,  Lois,  5758  Carvel  Ave.,  Indianapolis  20, 
Ind. 


Guertin,  Nelson  A.,  108  Blaisdell  Ave.,  Pawtucket, 
R.I. 


Guggenheim,  Michael,  Bryn  Mawr  Coll.,  Bryn 
Mawr.  Pa. 

Guignon,  Felix  J.,  St.  Johns  U.,  Brooklyn  10,  N.  Y. 

Guilbeau,  John  J.,  L.  S.  U.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Guillaumant,  Mrs.  Roger,  813  Mound  St.,  Val¬ 
paraiso,  Ind. 

Guille,  Frances  V.,  Coll,  of  Wooster,  Wooster,  O. 

Guilloton,  Vincent,  66  Paradise  Rd.,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Guiney,  Marion  L.,  4  Maple  Drive,  Great  Neck, 
N.  Y. 

Guinnard,  Aurea,  Box  923,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Guischard,  John  A.,  La  Salle  Coll.,  Philadelphia  41, 
Pa. 

Gulick,  Emily  M.,  133  Summit  Ave.,  Summit,  N.  J. 

Gullace,  Giovanni,  Le  Moyne  Coll.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Gullette,  C.  C.,  206  W.  Michigan  St.,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Gump,  Margaret,  87  W.  Church,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Gunden,  Lois  Mary,  Goshen  Coll.,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Gunn,  Virginia,  149  16th  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

Gurin,  Rebecca,  H.  S.,  168th  St.  &  Gothic  Dr., 
Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Gustafson,  Marjorie  L.,  30  E.  32  St.,  Indianapolis 
5,  Ind. 

Guth,  Georgette,  Univ.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Guthrie,  Ramon,  Dartmouth  Coll.,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

Gutwirth,  Marcel  M.,  8  College  Ln.,  Haverford,  Pa- 


Haac,  Oscar  A.,  Emory  U.,  Ga. 

Haag,  Joanne  E.,  Dependent  Sch..  APO  117,  N.  Y., 
N.  Y. 

Haas,  Andrée,  904  Monterey  Rd.,  S.  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Haber,  Pierre-Claude,  H.  S.,  Yorktown  Hts., 
N.  Y. 

Habert,  Jacques,  France-Amérique,  127  E.  81, 
N.  Y.  28,  N.  Y. 

Hackman,  Hortense,  3033  Park  Blvd.,  Oakland  10, 
Cal. 

Haddad,  Mrs.  Geo.  I.,  Village  Road  W.,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

Haden,  Ernest  A.,  U.  of  Tex.,  Austin,  Tex. 

Haft,  Wm.  S.,  888  Montgomery  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hagelin,  Evelyn,  Box  162,  Nampa,  Idaho 

Hagelin,  Mary  J.,  Richfield  H.  S.,  Minneapolis  9, 
Minn. 

Hagemann,  C.  Jean,  7240  Fitch,  Chicago  41,  Ill. 

Hagman,  Karina,  Box  42,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

H agspiel,  Robert,  44  Oak  Ct.,  Buffalo  26,  N.  Y. 

Haines,  Kenneth  F.,  Potomac  St.  Coll.,  Keyser, 
W.  Va. 

Haironson,  Sidney,  3844  Hollis  Ln.,  Seaford,  N.  Y. 

Hale,  Mary-Ester,  201  Lincoln  Park  Dr.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Hale,  Mary  F.,  Northrop  Collegiate  Sch.,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Minn. 

Hale,  Nita,  14  Quimby  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 

Hale,  Thelma  E.,  1783  Main  St.,  Athol.  Mass. 


Hall,  Bita  May,  2624  Univ.  Dr.,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

Hall,  Catharine  S.,  Allen  St.,  Marion,  Mass. 

Hall,  H.  G.,  22  Lynwood  PI.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hall,  Harold  E.,  Hebron  Acad.,  Hebron,  Me. 

Hall,  Janet  M.,  Chester,  Conn. 

Hall,  S.  M.,  Marist  Coll.  A  Sem.,  Framingham 
Center,  Mass. 

Hall,  Marie  Louise,  7  Prospect,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Hall,  Miriam  Adelaid,  Maine  Rd.,  Hampden,  Me. 

Hall,  Ruth  Irene,  Rt.  3,  Box  255,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Hall,  Thomas  W.,  U.  of  Md.,  College  Park,  Md. 

Hallee,  Joseph  F.,  15  Pleasant  St.,  Fort  Kent,  Me. 

Hallowell,  Robt.  E.,  U.  of  Ill.,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Ham,  Philip  M.,  Darlington  School,  Rome,  Ga. 

Hambley,  Mary,  H.  S.,  Hurley,  Wise. 

Hamburg,  Anne-Marie,  2042  Blendon  Place,  St. 
Louis  17,  Mo. 

Hamilton,  Edith  B.,  28  Parkview  Dr.,  Painesville, 

Hamilton,  Marion  H.,  H.  S.,  Burlington,  Iowa 

Hamilton,  Ruth,  281  Cazenovia  St.,  E.  Aurora, 
N.  Y. 

Hamilton,  Theodore  Ely,  319  King  Ave.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. 

Hamm,  Thelma,  27  Pine  Plain  Rd.,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Hamner,  Mary  T.,  1903  Clark  St.,  Dothan,  Ala. 

Hampl,  Constance,  5050  Oak  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Hancock,  James,  1921  Green  Bay  Rd.,  Racine,  Wise. 

Hand,  Evelyn,  702  E.  27  St.,  Paterson  4,  N.  J. 

Handy,  Mrs.  John  A.,  143  Sterling  Ave.,  Buffalo  16, 
N.  Y. 

Hankwitz,  Carl  E.,  5110  N.  Damen  St.,  Chicago  25, 
Ill. 

Hannan,  Denis  G.,  So.  Ore.  Coll,  of  Ed.,  Ashland, 
Ore. 

Hanrahan,  John  P.,  Bigelow  Jr.  H.  S.,  Newton  58, 
Mass. 

Hansbery,  Gertrude,  165  Midwood  St.,  Brooklyn  25, 
N.  Y. 

Hanson,  Blair,  Allegheny  Coll.,  Mead  ville,  Pa. 

Hanson,  Jane,  Stuart  Hall,  Staunton,  Va. 

Hanzeli,  Victor  E.,  Seattle  5,  Wash. 

Hardie,  Elaine  M.,  6  Sudbury  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 

Harding,  Elise  J.,  Bradley  Park,  Lee,  Mass. 

Hardman,  Anne,  1400  S.  Fruitridge,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind. 

Hardouin,  Emilienne,  210  W.  10.,  N.  Y.  14,  N.  Y. 

Hardhé,  Jacques,  Box  771,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
(Regional  Representative) 

Hardké,  René,  2512  Walker  Ave.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Hare,  Genevieve  S.,  37  Webster  Ave.,  Manhasset, 
N.  Y. 

Harison,  Marian,  Marion,  N.  Y. 

Harkness,  Ward,  H.  S.,  Ladysmith,  Wise. 

Harmon,  Marion,  RFD  3,  Cumberland  Center,  Me. 

Harmon,  Patsy  Jean,  1522  Independence  Blvd., 
Charlotte  5,  N.  C. 

Harms,  Minnie  M.,  Doane  Coll.,  Crete,  Nebr. 

Harner,  Bessie  E.,  137  Sterling  St.,  Watertown, 
N.  Y. 

Harnly,  Ben  L\,  Episcopal  H.  S.,  Alexandria,  Va. 

Harpel,  Ruth  C.,  116  3  Ave.,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Harrington,  Ruth  C.,  67  Lexington  Ave.,  Need¬ 
ham,  Mass. 

Harris,  Alice  P.,  Knights  Hill,  New  London,  N.  H. 

Harris,  Julian,  U.  of  Wise.,  Madison  6,  Wise. 
(E  di  tor-in-Chief  ) 

Harris,  Rodney,  N.  Central  Coll.,  Naperville,  Ill. 

Harris,  Truett  W.,  Box  V-57,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Harris,  Walter  F.,  215  Cleveland  Ave.,  Lynchburg, 
Va. 

Harrold,  Rosamund,  1168  Mace  Ave.,  Bronx,  69, 
N.  Y. 

Harry,  Jean  L.,  Old  Farms  Rd.,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 

Hart,  Jeannette  P.,  176  Clarkson  Ave.,  Brooklyn 
26,  N.  Y. 

Harter,  Hugh  A.,  Wesleyan  U.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Hartigan,  Mary  C.,  6601  Newgard  Ave.,  Chicago 
26,  Ill. 

Hartis,  Suzanne,  751  High  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Hartman,  Alexander  P.,  U.  of  S.  D.,  Vermillion, 
S.  Dak. 

Hartman,  Alice  C.,  616  Vine,  Morris,  Ill. 
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Hartmann,  Joseph,  1725  Whittier,  Springfield,  Ill. 

Hartstock,  Mary  H.,  H.  S.,  Rt.  1,  Waynesville,  O. 

Hartzell,  Carl,  Box  26,  Hughesville,  Pa. 

Harvey,  Edward,  Kenyon  Coll.,  Gambier,  O. 

Harvey,  Lawrence  E.,  Dartmouth  Coll.,  Hanover, 
N.  H* 

Haselden,  Jane,  Miller  Hall,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Haskell,  Oscar,  4106  Case  St.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Haskins,  Jewell,  Central  H.  S.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Hastings,  Hester,  Randolph-Macon  Womans  Coll., 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Hastings,  Ruth,  2432  Jefferson  St.,  Muskegan  Hts., 
Mich. 

Hatch,  Helen,  Sr.  H.  S.,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

Hatcher,  Paul  G.,  Carson-Newman  Coll.,  Jeffer¬ 
son  City,  Tenn. 

Hatzfeld,  Helmut  A.,  4020  8  St.  N.  E.,  Washington 
17,  D.  C. 

Haughwant,  Pelia  Mae,  58  Nye  Park,  Rochester  21, 
N.  Y. 

Hawkins,  S.  C.  M.,  Box  156,  Macdonald  College, 
P.  Q. 

Hawley,  Anne  C.,  213^  W.  Vine  St.,  Arkansas  City, 
Kans.  ... 

Hawley,  Wheeler,  9  Ventura  Ave.,  Birmingham  9, 
Ala. 

Hayes,  Dulcie,  Brevard  Coll.,  Brevard,  N.  C. 

Hayes,  Harrison  O.,  Union  H.  S.,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 

Hayes,  Mary  E.,  17  Stonehenge  Ln.,  Albany  3,  N.  Y. 

Hayes,  Virginia,  410  N.  Lexington  Ave.,  Wilmore, 
Ky. 

Hayward,  Earl  F.,  108J^  Union  St.,  Fenton,  Mich. 

Heald,  Alice  L.,  43  Plymouth  Rd.,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

Heald,  John  B.,  Blake  Sch.,  Hopkins,  Minn. 

Healdley,  Nancy  L.,  14  Scott  St.,  Cambridge, 
JVIass 

Healy,  Carol,  620  S.  E.  11th  St.,  Beaverton,  Ore. 

Healy,  Elliot  D.,  L.  S.  U.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Heatherly,  Velma  Brooks,  Dogwood  Rd.,  Ger¬ 
mantown,  Tenn. 

Hebert,  Dorothy,  884  Cummins  Highway,  Matta- 
pan  26,  Mass. 

Hebert,  Rodolphe  L.,  U.  of  Colo.,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Heckle,  Louis  G.,  3242  Roxboro  Rd.  N.  E.,  Atlanta 
5,  Ga. 

Hedgecock,  Sarah  P.,  511  14  St.  S.  E.,  Mason  City, 
Iowa 

Hedrick,  Bernice  B.,  2035  Chestnut  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  3,  Pa. 

Hedstrom,  Gladys  M.,  804  Forrest  Hill,  Peoria,  Ill. 

Heeter,  F.  W.,  4  Henry  St.,  Sayville,  N.  Y. 

Hefke,  George  W.,  614  W.  Dayton,  Madison,  Wise. 

Heindle,  Mary  E.,  612  W.  20  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Heintz,  Joseph,  N.  Valley  Reg.  H.  S.,  Demarest, 
N.  J. 

Helein,  Suzanne,  French  House,  Coll,  of  Wooster, 
Wooster,  O. 

Heller,  Andrée  de  C.,  922  Marengo  St.,  New 
Orleans  15,  La. 

Heller,  Ester,  1290  Washington,  Denver  3,  Colo. 

Heller,  Harry,  511  W.  235  St.,  Bronx  63,  N.  Y. 

Heller,  Lane  M.,  U.  of  Wise.,  Madison  6,  Wise. 

Helm,  Ruth  E.,  325  N.  Main,  Butler,  Pa. 

Helms,  Sarah,  H.  S.,  No.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Henderson,  Jean,  1083  Laurel  St.,  Menlo  Park,  Cal. 

Henderson,  Ronald,  2023  N.  Y.  Ave.,  Union  City, 
N.  J. 

Hendren,  Marie-Rose,  319  W.  46  St.,  Indianapolis 
8,  Ind, 

Hendrie,  Edith,  408  W.  29th,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Hennessey,  Sally  O.,  37  College  Rd.,  Burlington, 
Mass. 

Henning,  Eugene,  Whitworth  Coll.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Henning,  Mrs.  H.  A.,  Long  Hill  Rd.,  Millington, 
N.  J. 

Henry,  Edward  J.,  43  Eder  Terr.,  S.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Henry,  Martin  A.,  So.  Kent  Sch.,  So.  Kent,  Conn. 

Herbst,  Doris,  Kohler  H.  S.,  Kohler,  Wise. 

Hernried,  Doris  E.,  154  21st  Ave.,  San  Francisco 
21,  Cal. 

Herp,  Mary  Jane,  102  S.  43  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Herr,  Mabel  S.,  504  W.  Main  St.,  Annville,  Pa. 

Herrbach,  Gerald  V.,  11  Melbourne  Ave.  S.  E., 
Minneapolis  14,  Minn. 


Herrison,  C.  D.,  U.  of  New  Brunswick,  Frederic¬ 
ton,  N.  B. 

Herz,  Michelline,  Douglass  Coll.,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

Herzog,  Hélène,  Buckingham  Sch.,  Cambridge  28, 

Hession,  Martin  F.,  5  Garden  St.,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

Heyne,  Adolph,  421  S.  Horne,  Oceanside,  Cal. 

Hiatt,  Lucüe,  29  E.  Penn  St.,  Germantown,  Phila¬ 
delphia  44,  Pa. 

Hibbs,  Mrs.  Harold,  Box  261,  Trafalgar,  Ind. 

Hickey,  Madeline,  Kew  Gardens  15,  N.  Y. 

Hildebran,  Kathryn,  W.  Md.  Coll.,  Westminster, 
Md. 

Hill,  Alfreda,  U.  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Hill,  Chas.  G.,  Skidmore  Coll.,  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y. 

Hill,  Rosella,  331  College  St.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Hillegas,  Bernice,  844  Division  St.,  Huntington, 
Ind. 

Hilton,  Marion  W.,  Kent  Place  Sch.  Summit^  N.  J. 

Hilts,  Margarete,  La  Sierra  Coll.,  Arlington,  Cal. 

Himes,  Estelle  Jones,  406  Formosa  Ave.,  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Himmelhoch,  Martha,  Holly  Area  Sch.,  Holly, 
Mich. 

Hinds,  Edna  G.,  255  Main  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Hipple,  John  R.,  526  Valley  View  Ave.,  Kent,  O. 

Hirsch,  Albert  F.,  Buena  Vista  Coll.,  Storm  Lake, 
Iowa. 

Hitchcock,  Melville  E.,  Deerfield  Acad.,  Deerfield, 

TVf 

Hoadley,  Elizabeth,  33  W.  High  St.,  Somerville, 

N.  J. 

Hochridge,  Marion  L.,  Laurel  Sch.,  Cleveland  22, 

O. 

Hocking,  Elton,  Purdue,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Hodge,  A.  S.,  Box  125,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Hodges,  Helen E.,  36  28th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington?, 
D.  C. 

Hodgins,  Rosemary,  5334  Park,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Hodgkins,  Blanche,  440  Smith  St.,  Danville,  Ky. 

Hoffman,  Caius  M.,  Ill  Nassau  Ave.,  Manhasset, 
N.  Y. 

Hoffman,  E.  J.,  835  Walton  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Hoffman,  Félicité,  817  Cleveland  Ave.,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J. 

Hoffman,  Jeanne  Peyrot,  107  Hampshire  Rd.,  Great 
Neck,  N.  Y. 

Hofmann,  Margaret  M.,  15437  Evergreen,  Detroit, 
23,  Mich. 

Holbrook,  Wm.  C.,  Northwestern  U.,  Evanston, 
Ill. 

Holden,  Barbara  R.,  115  Lynnfield  St.,  Peabody, 
Mass. 

Holden,  Randall  L.,  142  Lyons  Rd.,  Scarsdaie, 
N.  Y. 

Hole,  Allen  D.,  Earlham  Coll,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Holland,  Fannie,  1340  College  St.,  Bowling  Green, 
Ky. 

Holland,  Lenore,  17  Frances  St.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Hollenbach,  N.,  4531  39th  St.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Hollingsworth,  Mrs.  Leslie,  78  Castle  Ridge  Rd., 
Manhasset,  N.  Y. 

Hollingsworth,  Sarah  B.,  H.  S.,  Edgefield,  S.  C. 

Holtermann,  Tamara,  39  Goebenstr.,  Bonn,  West 
Germany 

Holtkamp,  Alice  M.,  66-06  251  St.,  Little  Neck, 
N.  Y. 

Holtzman,  Merwin  R.,  2541  Glenmary  Ave.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 

Holyfield,  Evelyn  B.,  Dobson  H.  S.,  Rockford, 
N.  C. 

Honan,  Frances  D.,  Millwood,  N.  Y. 

Honney,  Marie  C.,  9  Fairview  Ave.,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Hood,  Miriam,  2828  E.  31  St.  S.  E.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C. 

Hooke,  Malcolm  K.,  W.C.U.N.C.,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 

Hooper,  Ann  Marie,  Box  139,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Hope,  Quentin,  1327 S.  High  St.,  Bloomington, 
Ind. 
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Hopkins,  Jeanne,  4262  Sierra  Vista,  San  Diego  3, 
Cal. 

Horenstein,  Isidore,  50-50  207  St.,  Bayside  64,  N.  Y. 

Horn,  Mary,  1410  Hall  St.  S.  E.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Horner,  Lucie  T.,  Roosevelt  U.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Hornik,  Henry,  M.  I.  T.,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 

Horsbrugh,  Beatrice,  Wesleyan  Conservatory, 
Macon,  Ga. 

Horsfield,  Margaret  B.,  261  Lyndhurst  PI.,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ky. 

Horvath,  Gerlec  A.,  1202  W.  Edinger  St.,  Santa 
Ana,  Cal. 

Hosmer,  Katherine,  Box  125,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Houle,  André  L.,  Oblate  Sem.,  Bucksport,  Me. 

How arb,  Virginia  E.,  584  W.  Fourth  St.,  Mansfield, 

Howe,  Grace  A.,  41  Central  Ave.,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Howell,  Evelyn,  1061  Rosalie  Ave.,  Lakewood  7,  O. 

Howell,  Mrs.  H.  George,  582  Terrace  Ave.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  20,  O. 

Howes,  Isabel  B.,  H.  S.,  Poultney,  Vt. 

Howland,  L.  A.,  Jr.,  Prospect  Hill,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Howland,  R.  Blanche,  4812  Oakwood  Ave., 
Downers  Grove,  Ill. 

Hoy,  Camilla,  St.  Mary’s,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Hoyt,  Norris  H.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hubbard,  Louise  J.,  303  Taylor  St.  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  11,  D.  C. 

Hubbs,  Inez  C.,  69  Grant  Ave.,  Islip,  N.  Y. 

Huddleston,  Mrs.  Ardis  B.,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 

Huebener,  Theodore,  110  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Hughes,  Elizabeth,  124  Clark  St.,  Henderson,  N.  C. 

Hughes,  Ruth  G.,  6301  N.  Univ.  Rd.,  Peoria,  Ill. 

Hull,  Alexander,  U.  of  Mass.  Amherst,  Mass. 

Hulls,  F.  Elizabeth,  1504  N.  Utah,  Arlington,  Va. 

Humphries,  Floyd  T.,  147  Main  St.,  Andover,  Mass. 

Hundley,  Mary  G.,  2530  13  St.  N.  W.,  Washington 
9,  D.  C. 

Hunnex,  George,  800  No.  Maertin  Ln.,  Fullerton, 
Cal. 

Hunt,  Elizabeth,  H.  S.,  Seymour,  Conn. 

Hunt,  Joel  A.,  518  S.  Swain,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Hunt,  Patricia  J.,  8034  Ridge  Dr.,  Seattle  5,  Wash¬ 
ington 

Hunter,  Elizabeth,  Reedsville,  Pa. 

Huntzbuchleh,  Miss  M.  R.,  38  Eighth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
14,  N.  Y. 

Hurley,  Etiennette,  5418  S.  Dorchester,  Chicago 
15,111. 

Hurst,  Mrs.  J.  R.,  20  E.  Macon  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Hurst,  Robt.  L.,  U.  of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara, 
Cal. 

Hurwitz,  Florence,  60  Knolls  Crescent,  Riverdale 
63,  N.  Y. 

Hutton,  Mary  E.,  128  Harrison  Ave.,  Bennington, 
Vt. 

Hyslop,  Lois  B.,  301  Locust  Ln.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Iacuzzi,  Alfred,  17  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  10,  N.  Y. 

Ignelzi,  Helen,  H.  S.,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

Ihrig,  Pauline,  662  College  Ave.,  Wooster,  O. 

Iknayan,  Marguerite,  Wellesley  Coll.,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Ilsley,  Marjorie  H.,  149  Benvenue  St.,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Ingalls,  Edna,  Menomonie  H.  S.,  Menomonie, 
Wise. 

Ingersoll,  Julia  Day,  949  Emerson  St.,  Denver  18, 
Colo. 

Inghram,  Mary  D.,  Waynesburg  Coll.,  Waynesburg, 
Pa. 

Inglis,  Mrs.  Richard,  2700  Leighton  Rd.,  Cleveland, 
20,  O. 

Inqrasci,  Mary  A.,  1617  Walnut  Ave.,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

Intorcia,  Arthur  A.,  Iona  Coll.,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 

Irenas,  Bessie,  852  Jerome  Ave.,  Hillside,  N.  J. 

Irwin,  Geo.  J.,  Ill  White  St.,  Lexington,  Va. 

Italia,  Salvatrice,  666  Franklin  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Jablonski,  Bernard,  37230  Bainbridge  Rd.,  Solon, 

Jackins,  Eugene  A.,  H.  S.,  Harmony,  Me. 

Jackson,  Joseph,  U.  of  Ill.,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Jackson,  Julia  F.,  Morris  Brown  Coll.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Jackson,  Lillian  H.,  Box  308,  Scarboro,  Me. 

Jackson,  Maria  R.,  114  Lee  Ave.,  Lexington,  Va. 

Jackson,  Ralph  V.,  Milwaukee  Univ.  Sch.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wise. 

Jacobs,  Gilbert  O.,  Archmere  School  for  Boys, 
Claymont,  Del. 

Jacq,  André,  St.  Paul’s  Sch.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Jaeckel,  Hilda,  50  Bay  St.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Jaffe,  Mrs.  Bena  K.,  12814  Collins  St.,  No.  Holly¬ 
wood,  Cal. 

Jallep,  Wm.,  Blairmore,  Alberta. 

James,  Mrs.  C.  Wayland,  819  Porter  St.,  Easton  Pa. 

James,  Helen,  4137  Falls  Rd.,  Baltimore  11,  Md. 

James,  Julia  É.,  986  Washington  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Jamieson,  Edward  A.,  Park  School  of  Buffalo, 
Snyder  21,  N.  Y. 

Jamieson,  Ruth  K.,  13  Jay  St.,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

Janisse,  Denis  R.,  U.  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

Jarrett,  Mildred  L.,  2395  Euclid  Hts.  Blvd.,  Cleve¬ 
land  Hts.  6,  O. 

Jankowski,  Françoise,  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Notre 
Dame,  Ind. 

Jarlett,  Francis  G.,  1203  E.  Willow  Grove  Ave., 
Phila  18,  Pa. 

Jarrard,  Clarence  C.,  Emory  at  Oxford,  Oxford, 
Ga. 

Jasper,  Gertrude,  301  E.  73  St.,  N.  Y.  21,  N.  Y. 

Jasperse,  Mrs.  Jean  S.,  330  Jefferson  St.,  Meadville, 
Pa. 

Jeffries,  Elna  L.,  Knox  Coll.,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

Jehebee,  Florence  M.,  Duxbury,  Mass. 

Jemtegaahd,  Edith,  R.  1,  Box  78,  Boring,  Ore. 

Jendryk,  Elizabeth,  335  N.  Lansdowne  Ave.,  Lans- 
downe,  Pa. 

Jenkins,  Mrs.  James  E.,  Bethel  Boro  H.  S.,  Library, 
Pa. 

Jennings,  Anne,  Webster  Coll.,  Webster  Groves, 
Ill. 

Jensen,  Winifred,  218  Kearney  Ave.,  Perth  Amboy, 
N.  J. 

Jewett,  Mrs.  Paul  A.,  2  Myrtle  St.,  Ashland,  Mass. 

Jobin,  Joseph  A.,  1110  White  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Jobst,  Ralph,  Emmaus,  Pa. 

Johngren,  Ruth  M.,  156  Belair  St.,  Brockton,  55, 
Mass. 

Johns,  Dorothy  H.,  204  Bonnie  Leslie  Ave.,  Belle¬ 
vue,  Ky. 

Johnson,  Bette  Standish,  R.D.  1,  Meeker  Hill, 
Redding,  Conn. 

Johnson,  Carl  L.,  U.  of  Ore.,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Johnson,  Cécile  Juliette,  Sweet  Briar  Coll,  Sweet 
Briar,  Va. 

Johnson,  Elizabeth  F.,  Winthrop  Coll.,  Rock  Hill, 
S.  C. 

Johnson,  Laura  B.,  412  Paunack  PI.,  Madison, 
Wise. 

Johnson,  Laurel,  201  East  Ave.,  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y. 

Johnson,  Mary  E.,  Tenn  A  &  I  St.  U.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Johnson,  Mary  R.,  Dobyna-Bennett  H.  S.,  Kings¬ 
port,  Tenn. 

Johnson,  Mildred  L.,  Okla  Coll,  for  Women,  Chick- 
asha,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Orpheus  L.,  U.  of  Wise.  Exten.  Center, 
Racine,  Wise. 

Johnson,  Robert,  U.  of  Mass.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Johnson,  Ruth  V.,  201  East  Ave.,  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y. 

Johnson,  Theresa  E.,  77  Chapel  St.,  So.  Portland, 
Me. 

Johnston,  Hugh  B.,  Jr.,  Thomas  Farms,  Wilson, 
N.  C. 

Johnston,  Leonora  A.,  2019  N.  E.  19  Ave.,  Portland 
12,  Ore. 

Johnston,  Rose  K.,  526  Abbott  Rd.,  E.  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Johnston,  Stuart  L.,  U.  of  Vt.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
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Johnston,  Wilfred  P.,  Firelands  J.  H.  S.,  Birming¬ 
ham,  O. 

Joiner,  Virginia,  3255  W.  Ashby,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Joliat,  Eugene,  U.  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Jonaitib,  Stanley,  Denison  U.,  Granville,  O. 

Jones,  Ann,  14  Woodridge  Rd.,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Jones,  Anne  Prioleau,  226  S.  Morrison  St.,  Appleton, 
Wise. 

Jones,  Dorothy,  Brown  TJ.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Jones,  Edward  A.,  Morehouse  Coll.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Jones,  Elizabeth  N.,  43-12  Judge  St.,  Elmhurst, 
N.  Y. 

Jones,  Françoise  de  S.,  260  W.  Pastorius  St.,  Phila. 
44,  Pa. 

Jones,  Harriman,  4  Pine  St.,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

Jones,  Helen  G.,  H.  S.,  Glen  Rock,  N.  J. 

Jones,  James  H.,  Jacksonville,  Ala. 

Jones,  Jennette,  Bishop  O’Hern  H.  S.,  Buffalo  9, 
N.  Y. 

Jones,  Kimball  M.,  Noble  &  Greenough  Sch., 
Dedham,  Mass. 

Jones,  Malcolm,  Conn.  Coll,  for  Women,  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Conn. 

Jones,  Melvin  V.,  4616  Ashland,  St.  Louis  15,  Mo. 

Jones,  Priscilla  R.,  Brighton  H.  S.,  Rochester  18, 
N.  Y. 

Jones,  Wm.  R.,  Phillips  Exeter  Acad. ,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Jonte,  Genevieve,  Walt  Whitman  H.  S.,  Hunting¬ 
ton  Sta.,  N.  Y. 

Jordahl,  Mrs.  O.  M.,  Pacific  Lutheran  Coll.,  Box 
2356,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Jordan,  Brady  R.,  117  Pinecrest  Rd.,  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Jordan,  H.  S.,  U.  of  Ga.,  Athens,  Ga. 

Jordan,  Pearllabell,  208  W.  Sycamore  St.,  Sycamore, 

Ill. 

Joseph,  Arnold,  U.  of  Okla.,  Norman,  Okla. 

Joseph,  Leslie,  2628  N.  28th  St.,  Phila.  32,  Pa. 

Joslyn,  Maxine  M.,  Perry  Central  Sch.,  Perry, 
N.  Y. 

Jossman,  Charlotte  H.,  Colo.  Rocky  Mt.  School, 
Carbondale,  Colo. 

Jotjsson,  Gaston  Robert,  Hill  Sch.,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Joyaux,  George  Jules,  Mich.  St.  Coll.,  E.  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Jucker,  Hanni,  7  Prescott  St.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Junkins,  Mildred  C.,  10  Barr  St.,  Salem,  Mass. 

Junkins,  Mrs.  Paul,  210  Leon  Ave.,  Norwood,  Pa. 

Kacen,  Alex,  Brown  U.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Kaderli,  Ann,  St.  Mary  Sch.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Kahde,  Richard  F.,  2849  C  St.,  San  Diego  2,  Cal. 

Kail,  Andrée,  U.  of  Colo.,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Kain,  Mildred,  Grover  Cleveland  H.  S.,  Buffalo 
N.  Y. 

Kaiser,  Grant  E.,  Emory  Univ.,  Ga. 

Kallir,  Moina,  285  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kamins,  Louise,  147-06  Delaware,  Flushing  55,  N.  Y. 

Kanney,  Cecilia,  179  Penn  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Kapala,  Esther,  26  McKenzie  Dr.,  Claremont,  N.  H. 

Kapsi,  Jeanne,  500  W.  60  St.,  Seattle,  Washington 

Karlak, Henriette,  M.,  53  Tacoma  Ave.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Karseboom,  Glenn,  65  Madison,  Clarkston,  Mich. 

Kasius,  Dorothy ,  5  Intervale,  Roslyn  Estates,  N.  Y. 

Katz,  Abraham  G.,  55  Mt.  Hope  PD  Bronx  53,  N.  Y. 

Kaufman,  Margo  R.,  15  Longford  St.,  Phila.  36,  Pa. 

Kaulfers,  Walter  V.,  U.  of  Ill.  Coll  of  Ed.,  Urbana, 

m. 

Kavanaugh,  Millicent,  315  Whitney  Ave.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Keating,  Anna,  8  Pleasant  St.,  Camden,  Me. 

Keating,  L.  Clark,  U.  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Keeley,  Helen  E.,  119  Second  St.,  Bordentown, 
N.  J. 

Keiser,  Elizabeth,  Publ.  Sch.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Kelleher,  Elizabeth  J.,  Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. 

Kellenberger,  Hunter,  Brown  U.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Kellenberger,  Richard  K.,  Box  26,  Waterville, 
Me. 

Keller,  Henrietta,  Montgomery  Local  Sch.,  Brad- 

ner,  O, 


Kellerman,  Frederick,  Boston  Coll.,  Chestnut 
Hill,  Mass. 

Kelley,  Harrison  K.,  Emory  Univ.,  Ga. 

Kelley,  Louise  B.,  15  Calvin  Rd.,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Kelley,  Paul  J.,  121  Taussig  PL  N.  E.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Kellogg,  Gladys  R.,  2816  8th  Ave.,  New  York  30, 
N.  Y. 

Kelly,  Helena  A.,  H.  S.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Kelly,  Isabelle,  J.,  30  High  St.,  Lee,  Mass. 

Kelly,  Marion,  15835  Rosemont  Rd.,  Detroit  23, 
Mich. 

Kempers,  Anne  G.,  Box  62,  Jamesville,  N.  Y. 

Kendrick,  Golda,  Seattle  Pacific  Coll.,  Seattle  99, 
Wash. 

Kendris,  Chris,  Rutgers  U.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Kennedy,  Caroline,  Dickinson  Coll.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Kennedy,  Mrs.  Frank,  40  Beverly  Dr.,  Allentown, 
Pa. 

Kennedy,  Lillian,  304  Poinciana  Dr.,  Birmingham 
9,  Ala. 

Kennedy,  Mona  H.,  289  Plimpton  St.  Walpole, 
Mass. 

Kennedy,  Velma  S.,  Kennard  H.  S.,  Box  27,  Centre- 
ville,  Md. 

Kenny,  Margaret  M.,  1207  Hutton  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Kenny,  Margaret  T.,  Nassau  St.  Elem.  Sch.,  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Kent-Barber,  Nigel,  Brookmere,  B.  C. 

Keohane,  Mary  R.,  43  Wood  St.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Kepinska,  Yvette,  Little  House,  Southbury,  Conn. 

Kergaravat,  Marie  Ann.,  P.O.  Box  29,  Lenox, 

£ISS> 

Kern,  Edith,  1622  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.  3,  Pa. 

Kern,  Gertrude,  236  Locust  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Kern,  Martha,  Wesleyan  Coll.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Kerr,  Donald  L.,  Mahopac  Central  Sch.,  Mahopac, 
N.  Y. 

Kess,  Bernard,  612  So.  Brachwood  Dr.,  Burbank, 
Colo. 

Ketcham,  Rodney  K.,  Harpur  Coll,  Endieott,  N.  Y. 

Keverleber,  Florence,  330  Walnut  St.,  Dover,  O. 

Kibler,  Julia,  1207  Calhoun  St.,  Newberry,  S.  C. 

Kidder,  Irene,  H.  S.,  Franklin,  N.  H. 

Kieffer,  Ralph  W.,  Apt.  1,  Bank  Bldg.,  Fleetwood, 
Pa. 

Kiel,  Bertha  M.,  Riley  H.  S.,  So.  Bend,  Ind. 

Kilpatrick,  Emmett,  Troy  S.  T.  C.,  Troy,  Ala. 

Kimball,  Estelle,  H.  S.,  Harwich,  Mass. 

Kimball,  Mary  L.  E.,  137  Hinckley  Rd.,  Milton, 
Mass. 

Kincaid,  Martha,  51  So.  Ritter  Ave.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Kineman,  Clara,  6602  Fair  Oaks  Ave.,  Baltimore  14, 
Md. 

King,  Emily  B.,  Columbia  Coll.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

King,  Richard  P.,  15  Ives  Rd.,  Silver  Bay,  Minn. 

Kinnard,  E.  Vance,  5370  Belvidere,  Detroit  13, 
Mich. 

Kinnear,  Martha  F.,  831  Washington  Ave.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Kinnirey,  Margaret,  186  Liberty  St.,  Middletown, 
Conn. 

Kionke,  Ernest  P.,  731  City  Hall,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Kirby,  Dorothy  M.,  H.  S.,  St.  Helens,  Ore. 

Kirkeby,  Irene  L.,  St.  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Frostburg,  Md. 

Kirrmann,  Ernest  N.,  5  Moody  St.,  E.  Northfield, 
Mass. 

Kirshbnblum,  Mildred,  14  Elmendorf  St.,  Kings¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 

Kistler,  Ruth,  522  Thomas  St.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Kittinger,  Mary,  Lee  Edwards  H.  S.,  Asheville, 

Klafter,  Simeon  H.,  8561  149th  St.,  Jamaica  2, 

Klaus,  Germaine,  229  Graham  St.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Klein,  Leopold,  511  W.  113th  St.,  New  York  25, 

Kleinschmidt,  John  R.,  Grinnell  Coll.,  Grinnell, 

Iowa 

Klibbe,  Lawrence,  257  Croly  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Kline,  Mildred,  3601  Chamberlayne  Ave.,  Rich¬ 
mond  27,  Va. 
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Klopot,  Susan,  73-51  Bell  Blvd.,  Bayside,  L.I.N.Y. 

Kloss,  Ànnabelle  L.,  380  Via  Linda  Vista,  Redondo 
Beach,  Cal. 

Knapp,  Charles  L.,  Malvern  Pres.  Sell.,  Malvern,  Pa. 

Knapp,  Mary  M.,  120  S.  White  St.,  Shenandoah,  Pa. 

Knecht,  Loring  D.,  St.  Olaf  Coll.,  Northfield,  Minn. 

Knight,  B.  Hoff,  St.  Paul’s  Sch.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Knights,  Jean  P.,  2101  Divisadero  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal. 

Knoblock,  Frances  E.,  Central  H.  S.,  Duluth, 
Minn. 

Knodel,  Arthur,  2030  W.  95  St.,  Los  Angeles,  47, 
Cal. 

Knotter,  Gerardine  H.,  5411  Oak  St.,  Kans.  City, 
Mo. 

Kno  weton,  Edgar  C.,  Jr.,  U.  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu, 
T.  H. 

Knudson,  Charles,  222  Lincoln  Hall,  U.  of  Ill., 
Urbana,  Ill. 

Koch,  Alice,  Box  435,  Smithtown  Branch,  N.  Y. 

Koch,  Mrs.  Elmer  C.,  9105  Eton  Rd.,  Silver  Spring, 
Md. 

Koch,  Philip,  Bryn  Mawr  Coll.  Lby.,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa. 


Kocheb,  Myron  L.,  U.  of  Ga.,  Athens,  Ga. 

Koenig,  Clara,  U.  of  Minn,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Koenig,  V.  Frederic,  S.T.C.,  Edinboro,  Pa. 

Kohn,  Renée  J.,  27  E.  95  St.,  N.  Y.  28,  N.  Y. 

Kolakowski,  John  G.,  2803  Yale  Sta.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Kolb,  Philip,  U.  of  Ill.,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Kolbert,  Jack,  U.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh  13, 
Pa. 

Kolker,  Seymour,  2130  61  St.,  Brooklyn  4,  N.  Y. 

Kolodziej,  Eleonore  E.,  95  Riverview  PI.,  Buffalo 
10,  N.  Y. 

Komoen,  Mrs.  Mark  B.,  66  W.  88  St.,  N.  Y.  24,  N.  Y. 

Koomet,  Winston  I.,  610  Avondale  Ave.,  Houston  6, 
Tex. 

Koons,  John  F.,  St.  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

Kopitko,  Mrs.  J.  Michael,  71  Elkland  Rd.,  Warwick, 
R.  I. 

Koplek,  Ruth,  15  Westminster  Rd.,  Brooklyn  18, 
N.  Y. 

Kopman,  H.,  Box  172,  Due  West,  S.  C. 

Kopper,  Heidi,  7211  Madison  Ave.,  Hammond,  Ind. 

Korytko,  Eugene,  165  Mitchell  St.,  Rochester  21, 
N.  Y. 

Koskenlinna,  Hazel  M.,  1007  W.  8th  St.,  Marsh¬ 
field,  Wis. 

Kostyal,  Mrs.  Stephen,  1740  8th  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Kotelly,  Mrs.  S.  T.,  6020  Oakman  Blvd.,  Detroit 
28,  Mich. 

Kraemer,  Clifford,  938  School  St.,  Clawson,  Mich. 

Kraft,  Alice,  7025  Washington  Blvd.,  Indianapolis 
20,  Ind. 

Kraft,  Edna  T.,  613  Dunkirk  Rd.,  Baltimore  12, 
Md.  . 

Kragness,  Sheila,  303  E.  Erie  St.,  Albion,  Mich. 

Kreek,  Dorothy,  3519  Maryvale  Rd.,  Baltimore  7, 
Md. 

Krenz,  Frances  E.,  154  Watkins  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  2, 
Pa. 

Kresge,  Josephine,  Corning  Free  Acad,  Corning, 
N.Y.  ,  „  . 

Krichbaum,  Rena  Dumas,  Turk  Hill  Rd.,  Fairport, 


Kkips,  Ann  K.,  1017  Plymouth  St.,  Windsor,  Conn 
Kroeger,  Ruth  P.,  20  Rex  Ave.,  Philadelphia  18, 


I  it , 

Kroff,  Alexander  Y.,  U.  of  Wise.,  Madison,  Wise. 
Krueger,  Bernice  C.,  323  Rockingham  St.,  Toledo 
10,  O. 

Kruse,  Virginia,  U.  H.  S.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
Kubas,  Jean,  302  Memorial  Dr.,  Hawthorne,  N.  Y. 
Kuckar,  Mrs.  G.,  1609  N.  Rhett  Ave.,  N.  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C. 

Kuehne,  Anna  E.,  Ogontz  Manor  Apt.,  Ogontz  & 
Olney  Ave.  Phila.  41,  Pa. 

Kuehner,  Paul,  Lincoln  U.,  University,  Pa. 

Kuhn,  Brigitta  J.,  U.  of  Wichita,  Wichita,  Kans. 
Kuklova,  Frances,  3004  Speedway,  Austin,  Texas 
Kunz,  Genevieve,  58  W.  Palmer,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 
Kurth,  A.  L.,  U.  of  Fla.,  Gainesville,  Fla. 


Kurz,  Harry,  Queens  Coll.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
Kutzer,  Joan,  916  Fairfax  Rd.,  Drexel  Hill,  Pa. 
Kyser,  Elsie  E.,  354  E.  Quaker  Rd.,  Orchard  Park, 


Labadie,  James  H.,  5711  Blackstone  Ave.,  Chicago 
37,  Ill. 

Labastille,  Ferdinand  M.,  McBurney  Sch.,  5  W. 
63  St.,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

Labiqan,  Donald  S.,  Kent  Sch.,  Kent,  Conn. 

Labos,  Raymond,  H.  S.,  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

Labrecque,  Gerard  H.,  607  N.  Sprague,  Ellensburg, 
Wash. 

La  Brecque,  Yvonne  L.,  127  Washington  Circle,  W. 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Lace,  Kathryn,  684  S.  Williams,  Denver  9,  Colo. 

Lachman,  Alice  P.,  1407  Pennington  Rd.,  Wynne- 
wood,  Pa. 

Ladd,  Nina  M.,  355  S.  Fountain  Ave.,  Springfield,  O. 

Ladu,  Milan  S.,  Washington  U.,  St.  Louis  5,  Mo. 

Ladu,  Tora  Tuve,  802  Lake  Boone  Trail,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

Lafeuille,  Germaine,  Wellesley  Coll.,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

La  Foli.ette,  James  E.,  Georgetown  U.,  Washing¬ 
ton  7,  D.  C. 

Lagden,  Olive  L.,  607  W.  Ohio  St.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Lague,  Euclide  J.,  Forest  Park  Jr.  H.  S.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Laird,  Rachel,  Linden  Hall  Jr.  Coll.,  Lititz,  1’a. 

Lake,  Herbert  M.,  38220  So.  St.,  Willoughby,  O. 

Lakich,  John  J.,  742  Lenox,  Detroit  15,  Mich. 

Lambert,  Marie  Thérèse,  240  W.  Walnut  Ln.,  Phila. 
44,  Pa. 

Lamont,  Rosette,  260  W.  72  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 

Lamont,  Wilma  W.,  73  Canasawacta  St.,  Norwich, 
N.  Y. 

Lamore,  Donald,  3C  Parkway  Rd.,  Greenbelt,  Md. 

Lancaster,  Betty  T.,  Myers  Park  H.  S.,  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

Lancy,  Ruth  E.,  14  Maverick  St.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Lander,  John  A.,  Girard  Coll.,  Philadelphia  21,  Pa. 

Landon,  Florence  L.,  Eastern  N.  M.  U.,  Portales, 
N.  M. 

Lane,  Alma  B.,  68  W.  Hartsdale  Ave.,  Hartsdale, 
N.  Y. 

Lane,  Rosemarie  M.,  Slanson  Jr.  H.  S.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Lang,  Margaret,  West  H.  S.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Langebartel,  Imelde  D.  V.,  R.D.  2,  Box  415,  Black¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 

Langellier,  Paul,  Adelphi  Coll.,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y. 

Langlois,  Walter  C.,  38  Orkney  Rd.,  Brookline  46, 
Mass. 

Langwill,  Esther  M.,  256  Oxford  St.,  Hartford  5, 
Conn. 

Langworthy,  Lucille,  100  W.  Cross  St.,  Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

Lanigan,  Isabelle  M.,  717  S.  Warren  St.,  Syracuse  3, 
N.  Y. 

Lanpher,  Anne  Gibson,  606  N.  Overlook  Dr.,  Alex¬ 
andria,  Va. 

Lapert,  Alice,  317  So.  Park  Ave.,  Hinsdale,  Ill. 

Laplace-Kechid,  Ueanne,  Jerome  Hotel,  Aspen, 
Colo. 

Laplante,  Clarence,  St.  Francis  Coll.  H.  S.,  Bidde- 
ford.  Me. 

LaPointe,  Norman  J.,  Searsport  H.  S.,  Searsport, 
Me. 

Lapp,  John  C.,  U.  of  Cal.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Larimore,  May  D.,  865  W.  Wood,  Decatur,  Ill. 

Larned,  Dorothy,  154  Maynard  Rd.,  Framingham, 
Mass. 

LaRocque,  Jeanne,  Berlin  H.  S.,  Berlin,  Conn. 

LaRosa,  Catherine,  N.  Y.  St.  Educ.  Dept.,  Albany 
1,  N.  Y. 

Larsen,  Elayne,  1724  Jefferson,  Madison,  Wise. 

Larson,  Florence  E.,  200  Bloodgood  St.,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I. 

LaRue,  Joseph  D.,  Bloomfield  Hills  H.  S.,  Detroit 
19,  Mich. 

Lassanke,  Ruth,  708  Fifth  Ave.,  Maywood,  Ill. 

Lasurdos,  Angela,  R.D.  1,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
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Latané,  Lewie  M.,  4300  Hayward  Ave.,  Baltimore 
15,  Md. 

Laub,  Alta,  3301  N.  Newman  Rd.,  Racine,  Wise. 

Laubach,  Marion  I.,  Northampton  Area  Joint  H.  S., 
Northampton,  Pa. 

Laueh,  Thelma  L.,  Montana  St.  Coll.,  Bozeman, 
Mont. 

Launat,  Jean  Eugene,  McGill  U.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Lauretta,  Paul  J.,  Merrimack  Coll.  N.  Andover, 
Mass. 

Laus,  Aline  P.,  9  Charlesbank  Rd.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Lav  allé,  Helen  L.,  252  E.  61  St.,  N.  Y.  21,  N.  Y. 

Lavallée,  Rita  V.,  Stoughton  H.  S.,  Stoughton, 
JVIhss 

Lavelle,  Ethel,  1758  N.  High  St.,  Columbus  1,  O. 

Lavering,  Turrell,  Broad  Ripple  H.  S.  Indian¬ 
apolis  20,  Ind. 

Lawrence,  Father  Emeric,  St.  John’s  U.,  College- 
ville,  Minn. 

Lawrence,  Emmy  H.,  1185  Reagent  St.,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y. 

Lawton,  Mrs.  David,  2614  K  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Lay,  Margaret  M.,  708  Watson  St.,  Ripon,  Wise. 

Lays,  Everett  R.,  H.  S.,  E.  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Lazzarino,  Graziana,  Sch.  for  Girls,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Lazzarotto,  Gino,  4500  48th  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Leach,  Margaret  D.,  157  E.  81  St.,  N.  Y.  18  N.  Y. 

Leach,  Ruth,  H.  S.,  Madison,  Me. 

Leamon,  M.  Phillip,  303  N.  Arlington,  Indianapolis 
19,  Ind. 

Leavitt,  Richard,  Mt.  Hermon  Sch.,  Mt.  Hermon, 
Mass. 

Leavitt,  Walter,  45  Kinnear  Ave.,  New  Britain, 
Conn. 

LeBlanc,  Alfred,  H.  S.,  Brunswick,  Me. 

LeBlanc,  Hervé,  King’s  Coll.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Leblanc,  J.  A.,  113  Chatham  Rd.,  Belair,  Md. 

LeBlanc,  Marcel,  Harrisville,  N.  Y. 

Le  Blanc,  Marie  Thérèse,  Byrd  H.  S.,  Shreveport, 
La. 

Lecompte,  Oscar  R.,  Rainier  St.  Sch.,  Buckley, 
Wash. 

Leconte,  Amelia  E.,  Barnstable  H.  S.,  Hyannis, 
Mass. 

Leconte,  Maurice,  Putney  Sch.,  Putney,  Vt. 

Le  Coq,  John  P.,  Cedar  Crest  Coll.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Lecuyer,  Maurice,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Lederer,  Charles  M.,  3986  47th  St.,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y. 

Leduc,  Albert,  Fla.  St.  U.,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Lee,  Anna  P.,  44  Westbrook  St.,  S.  Portland,  Me. 

Lee,  Dorothy  R.,  56  Forest  St.,  Peabody,  Mass. 

Lee,  Julia  Y.,  Morehouse  Coll.,  Atlanta  12,  Ga. 

Leeber,  Victor  F.,  Fairfield  U.,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

LeFaivre,  Sumone,  Oxford  Sch.,  Harford,  Conn. 

Lehner,  Frederick,  Institute,  W.  Va. 

Lehu,  Annette,  685  West  End  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Leighton,  Charles  H.,  College  Rd.,  Durham,  N.  H. 

Leisher,  Joanna  B.,  77  Monmouth  St.,  Brookline 
46,  Mass. 

Lemoine,  R.  M.,  La  Salette,  Enfield,  N.  H. 

Lempart,  Magda  E.,  Marymount  Coll.,  Los  Angeles 
24,  Cal. 

Lengel,  Elizabeth  B.,  H.  S.,  Chardon,  O. 

Lengyel,  Betty  Francis,  636  Yale  Ave.,  Swarth- 
more,  Pa. 

Lenson,  Hilda  W.,  3404  Baker  Blvd.,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Lent,  Grace  K.,  Central  Sch.,  Hancock,  N.  Y. 

Lente,  M.  Elinor,  94  Main  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

Leonard,  E.  Louise,  Hood  Coll.,  Frederick,  Md. 

Leonard,  Nathaniel,  37  Walbrook  Rd.,  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y. 

Leoni,  Benilde  W.,  57  Larch  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Lepage,  Georgette,  37  5th  St.,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Leppanen,  Norma  E.,  49  Ralph  Ave.,  White  Plains, 

Lequimeux,  Mrs.  George,  40  Grove  St.,  Wellesley 
81,  Mass. 

Lerch,  Oliver  R.,  Box  282,  RD  1  Murrysville,  Pa. 

LeRoux,  Helen  J.,  Yarmouth  H.  S.,  Bass  River, 
Mass. 


LeSage,  Laurent,  Pa.  St.  Univ.,  University  Park, 
Pa. 

LeSieue,  Dominique,  1076  Hart  St.,  Trois-Rivières, 
P.Q. 

Leslie,  J.  Kenneth,  918  Linden,  Wilmette,  Ill. 

Lester,  Kenneth  A.,  278  Main  St.,  Suffield,  Conn. 

Leveille,  Leo  S.,  120  Bishop  St.,  Framingham, 
Mass. 

Lévêque,  André,  U.  of  Wise.,  Madison,  Wise. 

Levesque,  Helen,  3  Curtis  St.,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Levesque,  Thérèse  A.,  23  Haven  Ave.,  New  York 
32,  N.  Y. 

Levine,  Max,  Boston  Latin  Sch.,  Boston  15,  Mass. 

Levitan,  Sidney,  77  Bay  40  St.,  Brooklyn  14,  N.  Y. 

Levitine,  Eda  M.,  26  Poplar  St.,  Melrose  76,  Mass. 

Levitt,  Jesse,  182  Archer  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Levois,  Camille  Joseph,  SUI  fi.  S.,  Iowa  City,  la. 

Levy,  Sylvia,  Wash.  Irving  H.  S.,  40  Irving  PI., 

N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 

Lewis,  Ota,  Danville  H.  S.,  Box  38,  Danville,  O. 

Lewis,  Zoraida  M.,  241  W.  100  St.,  N.  Y.  25,  N.  Y. 

Lewman,  Ruth,  5940  Carrollton,  Indianapolis  20, 
Ind. 

Leys,  Martha  F.,  Moravian  Prep.  Sch.,  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Libenson,  Leon,  Univ.  H.  S.,  Los  Angeles  25,  Cal. 

Licklider,  Adelaide,  Kingswood  Sch.,  Bloomfield 
Hills,  Mich. 

Life,  Margaret,  812  Cerennial  Dr.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Ligo,  Alice  Elizabeth,  Westminster  Coll.,  New 
Wilmington,  Pa. 

Lillie,  Raymond  F.,  Hayward  Union  H.  S.,  Hay¬ 
ward,  Cal. 

Lind,  Melva  Elizabeth,  Gustavus  Adolphus  Coll., 
St.  Peter,  Minn. 

Lindblad,  Ruby  L.,  4237  N.  Hermitage,  Chicago 
13,  Ill. 

Lindsay,  Frank  W.,  Russell  Sage  Coll.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Lindsay,  Marian,  5539  Page  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  12, 
Miss. 

Lindstrom,  Thaïs  S.,  West.  Res.  Univ.,  Cleveland, 

O. 

Liniere,  Andrée,  170  E.  70  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 

Liniger,  Marguerite,  Merrill  Keep  Hall,  E.  North- 
field,  Mass. 

Link,  Helen  H.,  H.  S.,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Linkhorn,  Renée,  Ventura  Dr.,  Danielson,  Conn. 

Linnehan,  Alice  F.,  901  Wash.  St.,  Dorchester  24, 
Mass. 

Linton,  Lydia,  F.,  49  Robinson  St.,  Wakefield,  R.  I. 

Linville,  Eugenia,  3498  W.  Blaine,  Seattle  99,  Wash¬ 
ington 

Lipkin,  Bertram,  67  Ogden  Ave.,  Dobbs  Ferrv. 
N.  Y. 

Lipman,  Wynona  M.,  121  Chestnut  St.,  Montclair, 
N.  J. 

Lippincott,  Rhoda,  26  Colonial  Rd.,  Morristown, 
N.  J. 

Lisko,  Bonnie  D.,  Capitol  U.,  Columbus  9,  O. 

Littell,  Frank,  25  Sagamore  Rd.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Little,  Edwin  A.,  187  Beaver  St.,  Framingham, 
Mass. 

Little,  Grace  P.,  215  N.  Grand  Ave.,  Festus,  Mo. 

Little,  Plelen  W.,  Southern  Branch  P.  O.,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Littlefield,  Dorothy,  Wheaton  Coll.,  Norton, 
Mass. 

Littman,  Louise,  4647  Walnut  St.,  Phil.  39,  Pa. 

Litzinger,  Elizabeth,  901  W.  38  St.,  Balto.  11,  Md. 

Litzinger,  Katherine,  242  John  St.,  Bedford,  Pa. 

Livant,  Irving,  High  Sch.,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 

Livengood,  Patsy  M.,  High  Sch.,  Ruffin,  N.  C. 

Livesay,  Danae  A.,  2824  S.  E.  67  St.,  Portland  6, 
Ore. 

Lloyd,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  597  Garden  Rd.,  DeKalb,  Ill. 

Lloyd,  Lucille  J.,  5403  Dorchester,  Chi.  15,  Ill. 

Lloyd-Ely,  Philip,  Box  34,  Cheshire,  Conn. 

Lobue,  Joseph,  Central  H.  S.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Locke,  John  F,,  76  Emmons  St.,  Franklin,  Mass. 

Locke,  William,  25  Berkshire  Rd.,  Newtonville, 
Mass. 

LodEjR,  M.  Katherine,  67  Washington  St.,  Bridgeton, 
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Lodter,  Edward  G.,  810  W.  Maple  St.,  Johnson 
City,  Tenn. 

Logan,  Mary  E.,  4037  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia 
40,  Pa. 

Loiselle,  Hervé  J.,  Jr.,  Box  236,  Stafford  Springs, 
Conn. 

Lombard,  Charles  M.,  644  S.  E.  Ave.,  Oak  Park, 
Ill. 

Lombard,  Lois,  17  Salem  St.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 

Lombardi,  Joan,  1818  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Lommel,  Eugenie,  318  5th  Ave.,  Hendersonville, 
N.  C. 

Lonardo,  Paul  L.,  No.  Andover,  Mass. 

Lonchyna,  Bohdan  I.,  Coll,  of  Steubenville,  Steu¬ 
benville,  O. 

Londergan,  Jane  A.,  131  Sumner  Ave.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Long,  Esther,  Atlantic  Christian  Coll.,  Wilson, 

N.  C. 

Longo,  Joseph  S.,  375  Vernon  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Longuet,  Robert  J.,  929  Ridgewood  Ave.,  Mill- 
burn,  N.  J. 

Lorenzi,  Leticia,  TJ.  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras, 
P  R 

Lorge,  Sarah  W.,390  Riverside  Dr.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 

Loughbridge,  Rachel,  Cent.  Mich.  Coll.,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Mich. 

Lodira,  Yvette,  10  E.  85  St.,  New  York  28,  N.  Y. 

Louisda,  Gladys  P.,  College  Apts.  S3,  Ellensburg, 
Wn. 

Loup,  Mary,  Univ.  H.  S.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Love,  Alethia  N.,  601  N.  5th,  Reading,  Pa. 

Love,  Helen  M.,  4663  Morris,  Phila.  44,  Pa. 

Lovinger,  Danny,  25440  Bryden  Rd.,  Cleveland  22, 

O. 

Low,  Daniel  S.,  Co.  H.  S.,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Low,  Jeanne  Marie,  58-A  Chestnut,  Manchester, 
Conn. 

Lowe,  Margaret  D.,  Southeastern  La.  Coll.,  Ham¬ 
mond,  La. 

Lowrey,  Eleanor,  C.,  Glenbrook  H.  S.,  North¬ 
brook,  Ill. 

Loy,  J.  Robert,  46  Park  PL,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Luce,  Stanford,  Miami  U-,  Oxford,  0. 

Luciani,  Vincent,  City  College,  137  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Luebbing,  Mary  M.,  115  E.  Jefferson,  Freeport,  Ill. 

Lundari,  Joseph  L.,  168th  St.  &  Gothic  Dr., 
Jamaica  32,  N.  Y. 

Luntz,  Mrs.  George,  Coll.  Sta.,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Lusena,  Robert  J.,  43  Nathan  Hale  Dr.,  Hunting- 
ton,  N.  Y. 

Lussen,  Edward  J.,  3061  Main,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Lussen,  Helen,  East  H.  S.,  Akron  5,  O. 

Lutton,  William  R.,  5345  S.  Hyde  Park  Blvd., 
Chicago  15,  Ill. 

Lutz,  Eusibia,  2405  Monroe,  Commerce,  Tex. 

Lutz,  Frances  E.,  Lyons  Twp.  H.  S.,  La  Grange, 
I1L 

Lutz,  H.  S.,  1612  19th  St.  N.  W.,  Wash.  9,  D.  C. 

Lutz,  Hazel,  3408  Western  Ave.,  Mattoon,  Ill. 

Lyda,  Louise,  H.  S.,  Saline,  Kans.  . 

Lynch,  Ruth,  2182  Van  Antwerp,  Grosse  Pointe 
Woods  36,  Mich. 

Lynes,  Meta  A.,  301  Butler  Ave.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

McAdam,  Mrs.  Joseph  F.,  4922  Lindsay  Rd.,  Balti¬ 
more  29,  Md.  „  _  ,  TT  ,, 

MacAllister,  Archibald  T.,  42  McCosh  Hall, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

McAllister,  Mrs.  John  G.,  1225  Hmman  Ave., 
Evanston,  Ill.  __  _  , 

McAllister,  Quentin  O.,  2822  Van  Dyke  Ave., 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

McArthur,  James,  3605  Underwood  St.,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.  ,  ,r 

McCahy,  Ben  Clyde,  Box  123,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

Macaulay,  Margery  Moore,  11  Sycamore  Dr.,  De¬ 
catur,  Ga.  „ 

McAuliff,  Daniel,  Forman  Sch.,  Litchfield,  Conn. 

McAuliffe,  Jessie  M.,  659  Myrtle  Ave.,  Albany 
3  N.  Y. 

Macbeth,  Allan,  Box  537,  Saekville,  N.  B. 


McBride,  Arthur  C.,  221  Cornell  Ave.,  Morgantown, 
W.  Va. 

McBrien,  Elizabeth  A.,  10  Main  St.,  Farmington, 
Conn. 

McCabe,  Margaret  S.,  3217  Conn.  Ave.,  N.  W., 
Washington  8,  D.  C. 

McCabe,  Marie  E.,  6  Marie  Ave.,  Cambridge  39, 
Mass. 

McCabe,  William  Joseph,  390  2nd  Ave.  W.,  Newark 
2,  N.  J. 

McCall,  Mrs.  M.  C.,  140  E.  Glenwood  Dr.,  Birming¬ 
ham  9,  Ala. 

McCall,  William  A.,  Hastings  Coll.,  Hastings,  Nebr. 

McCarthy,  Eileen,  175  Putnam  St.,  Quincy  69, 
Mass. 

McCarthy,  Lillian  Margaret,  Box  188,  Winona, 
Minn. 

McCarthy,  Mary,  3  Marlborough  St.,  Springfield  9, 
Mass. 

McCarty,  Mrs.  Paul  J.,  58  Canterbury  Rd.,  Newton 
Highlands  61,  Mass. 

McCarty,  Paul  T.,  William  Jewell  Coll.,  Liberty, 
Mo. 

McClarty,  Kathryn  E.,  Bible  Coll.,  Columbia, 
S.  C. 

McClaskey,  Josephine,  Rt.  5,  Box  609A,  Everett, 
Wash. 

McCleary,  Thora  C.,  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

McClenahan,  Edna  G.,  119  Marne  Ave.,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn. 

McClintock,  Lander,  Ind.  U.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

MacCloskey,  Edmund  M.,  124  Allerton  Rd.,  New¬ 
ton  Highlands  61,  Mass. 

McClure,  Helen  M.,  160  Pershing  Ave.,  Ridgewood, 
N.  J. 

McCollum,  F.  B.,  4937  Angeles  Crest,  La  Canada, 
Cal. 

McCoy,  John  F.,  Colby  Coll.,  Waterville,  Me. 

McCracken,  James  D.,  Darrow  Sch.,  New  Lebanon, 
N.  Y. 

McDavid,  Birma  M.,  Box  55,  Westminster,  S.  C. 

MacDermaid,  Helen  M.,  R.  1,  Old  Orchard  Beach, 
Me. 

McDermott,  Marie  W.  C.,  982  Melbourne  St.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  17,  Pa. 

McDevttt,  Helen,  605  W.  2nd  St.,  Springfield,  O. 

McDonald,  Betty  Lou,  Box  688,  Red  Springs,  N.  C. 

McDonald,  Genevieve,  H.  S.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

McDonald,  Gerard  B.,  879  Oldfield  Rd.,  Fairfield, 
Conn. 

McDonald,  Pearl,  Box  458,  Elon  College,  N.  C. 

McDonnell,  Rev.  Bro.  Cornelius,  Iona  Coll.,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

McFarland,  Arna  M.,  Northland  Coll.,  Ashland, 
Wise. 

MacFarlane,  J.  S.,  St.  Andrew’s  Coll.,  Aurora,  Ont. 

McFarren,  Jean  R.,  3558  Strathavon  Rd.,  Shaker 
Hts.,  O. 

McGandy,  Patricia  M.,  142  Main  St.,  Andover,  Mass. 

McGarity,  Frederick,  14  Brown  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

McGarrigle,  Barbara,  521  W.  Mt.  Airy  Ave.,  Phila. 
18,  Pa. 

McGarry,  Margaret  M.,  25  Le  Grand  Ave.,  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y. 

McGee,  Mary  G.,  Nott  Terrace  H.  S.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

McGee,  Sidney  L.,  T.  P.  I.,  Cookeville,  Tenn. 

McGhee,  Dorothy  M.,  Hamline  U.,  St.  Paul  4, 
Minn. 

McGinness,  Jeanne  Marie,  1515  St.  Charles  Ave., 
Lakewood  7,  O. 

McGlynn,  Ruth,  64  Kingsley,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

McGrillies,  Mary  C.,  Adelphi  Coll.,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y. 

McHenry,  Andrea,  1300  Capitol  Ave.,  Houston  2, 
Tex. 

McIlvain,  Betty,  301  W.  Univ.  Apts.,  Bloomington, 
Ind. 

McIlwaine,  John  C.,  St.  Paul’s  Sch.,  Concord, 
N.  H. 

McIntosh,  Malcolm  E.,  Box  1142,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

MacIntyre,  David,  2309  Ware  Rd.,  Falls  Church, 
Va. 
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McIntyre,  John  C.,  36  Ashley  Rd.,  Hastings-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 

McIntyre,  Sandye  J.  II,  1923  Druid  Hill  Ave.,  Bal¬ 
timore  17,  Md. 

McIntyre,  Shirley,  H.  S.,  Topeka,  Kans. 

McKean,  Rose  S.,  Box  164,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

McKeen,  Don  Hayes,  Colby  Coll.,  Waterville,  Me. 

McKelligett,  Marguerite  C.,  St.  Tehrs.  Coll., 
Worcester  2,  Mass. 

McKenna,  Katherine,  17  St.  Luke’s  Rd.,  Allston, 
Mass. 

McKenny,  Francis  P.,  Deerfield  Acad.,  Deerfield, 
Mass. 

McKenny,  Ruth  A.,  157  Summer  St.,  Malden  48, 
JVLhss 

McKim,  Lester  W.,  15525  10  Ave.  N.  E.,  Seattle  5, 
Wash. 

McKinley,  Katherine,  Lauralton  Hall,  Milford, 
Conn. 

McKittrick,  Mary,  86  S.  Fla.  St.,  Buckhannon, 
W.  Va. 


McLaren,  Jas.  C.,  Chatham  Coll.,  Pittsburgh  32,  Pa. 

McLaughlin,  Ora,  2529  Thomas  So.,  Minneapolis 
8,  Minn. 

McLean,  Stella  G.,  8  Crown  Park  Rd.,  Toronto  8, 
Ont. 

MacLear,  Charlotte  G.,  21  Wright  St.,  Westport, 
Conn. 

McLeod,  Dorothy  S.,  21  E.  55  Terrace,  Kans.  City 
2,  Mo. 

McLendon,  Will,  3330  Palm  Ave.,  Houston  4,  Tex. 

McLintock,  Julie  F.,  Westover  Sch.,  Middlebury, 
Conn. 

McMillin,  Coral  F.,  1654  Elmwood  Ave.,  Lakewood 
7,0. 

McMullen,  Eldon,  222  S.  Michigan  St.,  Eau  Claire, 
Wise. 

McNabb,  Eugene  D.,  396  Farragut  Ave.,  Hastings- 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

McPhail,  Marion  L.,  Hood  Coll.,  Frederick,  Md. 

McPherson,  Georgia,  Wittenberg  Coll.,  Springfield, 


MacQueen,  Donald,  Murdock  H.  S.,  Winchendon, 
Mass. 

MacR.ae,  Margit,  Educ.  Center,  Park  Blvd.,  San 
Diego  3,  Cal. 

McVeigh,  Frederick  S.,  Mt.  Hermon,  Mass. 
Machan,  Helen  W.,  303  Wilson  Ave.,  Kent,  O. 
Macomb,  Alexander,  3415  Mass.  Ave.  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  7,  D.  C. 

Macy,  Pierre,  Box  698,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Magee,  Irene  F.,  10  Charles  St.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Maggiore,  Lena  C.,  2204  B  Daisy  Lane,  Schenec¬ 
tady  9,  N.  Y. 

Maher,  Ruth,  16895  Linwood,  Detroit  21,  Mich. 
Mahon,  Annette,  310  E.  55  St.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
Maidenek,  John,  2900  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore  18, 
Md. 

Mailhot,  J.  Ernest,  Maryknoll  Sem.,  Glen  Ellyn, 

Mainous,  Bruce,  212  Lincoln  Hall,  Urbana,  Ill. 
Major,  R.  L,  406  S.  Lincoln  Ave.,  Urbana,  Ill. 
Malan,  Ivo,  Colgate  U.,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Malécot,  André,  U.  of  Cal.,  Riverside,  Cal. 
Malecot,  Berthe,  Friends  Cent.  Sch.,  City  Line, 
Phila.  31,  Pa. 

Malin,  Jane,  U.  of  Houston,  Houston,  Tex. 
Mallon,  Rev.  J.  F.,  St.  Michael’s  Coll.,  Toronto  5, 
Ont. 

Maloney,  Eileen,  11554  LaSalle  Blvd.,  Detroit  6, 
Mich. 

Malugani,  Anita  C.,  Sr.  H.  S.  Bogota,  N.  J. 
Manchester,  Paul,  Vanderbilt  U.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Mandell,  Lena  L.,  Wheaton  Coll.,  Norton,  Mass. 
Manders,  Cornelius  J.,  R.  1,  Westminster,  Md. 
Manheim,  Ann  S.,  408  W.  59th  Terr.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Manicin,  Paul  A.,  20  Lake  Place,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Mansell,  Elaine,  Ridgeland  Manor  4,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Mantz,  Althea  H.,  72  N.  Main  St.,  Doyleston,  Pa. 
Manzella,  Mary,  84-16  Elmhurst  Ave.,  Elmhurst 

Manyon,  Marthe,  Kent  Place  Sch.,  Summit,  N.  J. 
Mara,  Doris,  53  Reservoir  Rd.,  Newington,  Conn. 


Maracek,  Marie,  Country  Day  Sch.,  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

Marandon,  Jeanne  Palisse,  682  Ocean  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn  26,  N.  Y. 

March,  Ralph  S.,  U.  of  Dallas,  Irving,  Tex. 

Marchacos,  Clara,  10722  Wall  worth  Ave.,  Los  An¬ 
geles  24,  Cal. 

Marcus,  Bernice,  42  Pleasant  Rd.,  Charleston, 
W.  Va. 

Marcus,  Eric,  U.  of  Bridgeport,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Maréchal,  Elizabeth,  2700  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Wash¬ 
ington  7,  D.  C. 

Marion,  Mrs.  H.  W.,  555  McKenzie  Ave.,  Watson¬ 
ville,  Cal. 

Marlor,  Horton,  5  Gracewood  Park,  Cambridge  38, 

JVlciSS 

Maroy,  Marcelle,  636  S.  W.  3rd  St.,  Miami,  Fla. 

Marshall,  James  F.,  Whittier  Coll.,  Whittier,  Cal. 

Marshall,  Mary  D.,  33  Veterans  Parkway,  Pearl 
River,  N.  Y. 

Marshall,  Thomas  E.,  U.  of  Ore.,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Martel,  J.  Luke,  Sr.,  Homer,  Ill. 

Martin,  Ann.,  H.  S.,  Wilton,  Conn. 

Martin,  Catherine  M.,  98  Dover  St.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Martin,  Harry  S.,  Edina  H.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Martin,  Joseph  D.,  H.  S.,  Luzerne,  Pa. 

Martin,  Margaret,  524  Juniper,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

Martin,  Marie-Antoinette,  5811  Dorchester,  Chi¬ 
cago  37,  Ill.  (Vice-President) 

Martin,  Paulette  G.,  Box  174,  Lafayette,  La. 

Masciarelli,  Rose,  732  Penfield  St.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Mason,  Adelbert,  George  Sch.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Mason,  Kathryn  H.,  241  W.  97  St.,  New  York  25, 
N.  Y. 

Mason,  Mrs.  Warner  F.,  Durham  Rd.,  Guilford, 
Conn. 

Massengill,  Betty  Sue,  2115  Miller  St.,  Cynthiana, 
Ky. 

Masters,  Vivian,  Box  216,  Foreman  H.  S.,  Manito, 
Ill. 


Masterson,  John  H.  K.,  7431  a  Lyndover  PL,  St. 
Louis  17,  Mo. 

Mather,  Paul  W.,  1450  Beacon  St.,  Brookline  46, 
Mass. 

Matheson,  William  H.,  17  Wooster  PL,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Matheus,  John  F.,  Morehouse  Coll.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mathews,  Georgians  G.,  Box  1003,  Norton,  Mass. 

Matthews,  F.  Louise,  2121  W.  Chestnut  St.,  Louis¬ 
ville  11,  Ky. 

Matthews,  Marjorie,  3806  Spottswood,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Mattoon,  Robert  H.,  Kent  Sch.,  Kent,  Conn. 

Mattson,  Ellen,  W.  Liberty  St.  Coll.,  West  Liberty, 
W.  Va. 

Matula,  Anne,  109  W.  Emaus  St.,  Middletown,  Pa. 

Matz,  Sue,  U.  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Maubrey,  Pierre,  847  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Arlington,  Va. 

Maurel,  Louise,  15  Wardell  Ct.,  Rock  Springs,  Wyo. 

Maverick,  Laura  L.,  93  Madison  Ave.,  Newton  ville 
60,  Mass. 

Maxwell,  Elizabeth,  Montreat  Coll.,  Montreat, 
N.  C. 

Maxwell,  Mary  Louise,  410  Woodward  Ave.. 
Buffalo  14,  N.  Y. 

May,  Georges  Claude,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mayer,  Leslie  Gordon,  Lake  Forest  Acad.,  Lake 
Forest,  Ill. 

Mayo,  Catherine  G.,  Cardozo  H.  S.,  Washington  9, 
D.  C. 

Mavo,  Helen  N.,  28a  Old  Hickory  Dr.,  Albany  4, 

Mayo,  Louise  M.,  34  Park  St.,  Bath,  Me. 

Maze,  Jacques,  E.  Mont.  Coll,  of  Ed.,  Billing 
Mont. 

Mazzara,  Richard  A.,  901  First  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Meadows,  Paul,  St.  U.  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Oneonta  N  Y 

Mealy,  Janet  Marie,  H.  S.,  Endicott,  N.  Y. 

Medlin,  Dorothy  M.,  306  E.  Houston  St.,  Monroe, 
N.  C. 

Melandon,  Louis  H.,  H.  S.,  Malden,  Mass. 

Melcher,  Edith,  14  Woodridge  Rd.,  Wellesley  81 
Mass. 
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Melden,  Nathan,  2835  Rodeo  Rd.,  Los  Angeles  18, 
Cal. 

Melette,  Mary  L.,  19  Thurston  St.,  Greenville, 
S.  C. 

Meltzer,  Clara,  473  West  End  Ave.,  New  York  24, 
N.  Y. 

Mendelhoff,  Henry,  320  Aspen  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  12,  D.  C. 

Mengel,  Marie  Hatch,  Juniata  Coll.,  Huntingdon, 
Pa. 

Mengers,  Marie  C.,  1  Harris  Rd.,  Orono,  Me. 

Menza,  John  G.,  25  Arch  Lane,  Hicksville,  N.  Y. 

Menzel,  Gertrude,  Agnes  Irwin  Sch.,  Wynnewood, 
Pa. 

Menzel,  Maria,  Country  Day  Sch.,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Méras,  Edmond  A.,  2  Ladd’s  Ln.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Mercado,  Elena,  8642  Woodhaven  Bldg.,  Wood- 
haven  21,  N.  Y. 

Mercado,  Jessie  F.,  1024  Acacia,  Rialto,  Cal. 

Mercer,  Carol  Ann,  1735  Friar  Tuck  Rd.,  N.  E., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mercer,  Hazel  M.,  254  S.  Church  St.,  Bowling 
Green,  O. 

Mercier,  Germaine,  330  N.  Carroll  St.,  Madison  3, 
Wise.  (Regional  Representative) 

Mercier,  Joseph,  237  E.  54  St.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 

Merhab,  William  G.,  Univ.  H.  S.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Meriwether,  Augusta  E.,  636  Eugene  St.,  In¬ 
dianapolis  3,  Ind. 

Merker,  René,  251  W.  98  St.,  New  York  25,  N.  Y. 

Mermelstein,  Haskell,  1176  E.  N.  Y.  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn  12,  N.  Y. 

Mermier,  Guy  René,  R.  1,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Merriam,  Donald,  E.,  8  Stonehedge  Rd.,  Andover, 
Mass. 

Merriman,  Frances  V.,  10  Broad  St.,  Potsdam, 
N.  Y. 

Merzbach,  Margaret  Kober,  Southwestern  U., 
Georgetown,  Tex. 

Merzlak,  Florence  E.,  El  Camino  Coll.,  Los  An¬ 
geles  County,  Cal. 

Mess,  Mary  Jane,  726  Marcy  St.,  Ottawa,  Ill. 

Messier,  Leonard  N.,  St.  Coll.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Messner,  Arnold  E.,  H.  S.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Messner,  Charles  A.,  St.  Coll,  for  Tchrs.,  Buffalo 
22  N.  Y. 

Messner,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  Carleton  Coll.,  North- 
field,  Minn.  . 

Métivier,  Jos.  L.  Jr.,  Geo.  Wash.  U.,  Washington, 
D  C 

Metzl,  Elizabeth  H.,  George  School,  Bucks  Co. 
Pa. 

Meyer,  Martine  Darmon,  2539  N.  Terrace  Ave., 
Milwaukee  11,  Wise. 

Meyer,  Nella,  4  West  12  St.,  Holland,  Mich. 

Meyer,  Paul  H.,  U.  of  Conn.,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Meyerstein,  Rud  S.,  U.  of  Mass.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Meylan,  Edward  F.,  3050  Buena  Vista  Way,  Berke- 

Mezzotero,  Richard  Francis,  27  Malcolm  St., 
Hamden,  Conn. 

Miaskie wicz,  Christine,  18  Arabella  St.,  Salem, 

Mags 

Michael,  Elizabeth,  730)4  6th  St.,  Charleston,  Ill. 

Michael,  William  Jean,  28595  Jahns,  Roseville, 

Michalot,  Marie  A.,  206  W.  Monroe  Ave.,  Alex- 

MiCHEmEleanor,  58  Franklin  St.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Mickelson,  Mrs.  Lamora,  2301  Polk  St.,  Holly¬ 
wood,  Fla.  „  m 

Micks,  Wilson,  F.  S.  U.,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Mikus,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  3619  Alton  Place,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  11,  D.  C. 

Milan,  Ruth  A.,  8  Cushing  Aye.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Miles,  Marguerite,  19  Pinecliff  Rd.,  Chappaqua, 
N.  Y. 

Milgram,  Jacob,  1939  E.  19  St.,  Brooklyn  29,  N.  Y. 

Miller,  Catherine,  705  E.  9th  St.,  Muscatine,  Iowa 

Miller,  Charlotte,  2501  5th  St.,  Everett,  Wash. 

Miller,  Dorothy  C.,  1035  Pleasant  St.,  Oak  Park, 

‘  Ill. 


Miller,  Elizabeth  Maxfield,  11  Hilliard  St.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

Miller,  Esther  E.,  Green  Tree  Apts.,  W.  Chester, 
Pa. 

Miller,  J.  D.,  1540  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City 
5,  Utah. 

Miller,  Margaret  M.,  3715  Maxwell  Rd.,  Toledo 
13,  O. 

Miller,  Margaret  S.,  82  Brainerd  Rd.,  Allston,  Mass. 

Miller,  Mrs.  M.  H.,  704  E.  Green  St.,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Miller,  Margaret  T.,  Route  2,  Woodruff,  S.  C. 

Miller,  Meta  H.,  WCUNC,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Miller,  Minnie  M.,  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Emporia,  Kans. 

Miller,  Richard  R.,  Hotchkiss  Sch.,  Lakeville, 
Conn. 

Miller,  Ruth  Jean,  2479  Madison  Rd.,  Apt.  31, 
Cincinnati  8,  O. 

Miller,  Ruth  L.,  130  Sears  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Miller,  Virginia,  E.  Randolph,  N.  Y. 

Miller,  William  Marion,  Woodland  Terr.,  Oxford,  O. 

Mil, let,  Helene  M.,  12  Williams  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Millet,  Mrs.  Henry,  722  Wayne  Ave.,  West  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa. 

Millet,  Marietta,  1028  Camélia  Ave.,  Baton  Rouge, 
La. 

Milligan,  Vincent,  22  E.  60  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mills,  Gilbert  E.,  7115  Cleveland  Ave.,  Westerville, 
O. 

Millson,  Anne,  1324  Carroll  St.,  Brooklyn  13,  N.  Y. 

Milton,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  High  Sch.,  Annandale,  Va. 

Minish,  Juanita,  329  2  St.,  Morehead,  Ky. 

Minitz,  Philip,  426  E.  22  St.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 

Minn,  Jay  P.,  445  Steely  St.,  W.  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Miranda,  Juliette  K.,  614  First  St.,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C. 

Mirkin,  John  M.,  511  Aldine  Ave.,  Chi.  13,  Ill. 

Mishica,  Frances,  1411  Coolidge  Hway,  River 
Rouge,  Mich. 

Misner,  Louise  B.,  6  Mutter  St.,  Easthampton, 
Mass. 

Misrahi,  M.  Jean,  6  Bronson  Ave.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Mitchell,  Bonner,  O.  S.  U.,  Columbus  10,  O. 

Mitchell,  Estelle,  Senior  H.  S.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  J.  U.,  Ky.  Wes.  C.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

Mitchell,  Selma  J.,  4410  N.  Rockwell,  Chi.  25,  Ill. 

Mitchell,  Wm.  F.,  16  Fairview  St.,  Keene,  N.  H. 

Mitman,  Robt.  C.,  453  Elizabeth  Ave.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Mix,  Dorothy,  41  Park  Ave.,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 

Moeller,  Gertrude,  New  Trier  H.  S.,  Winnetka,  Ill. 

Moffatt,  Lucius  G.,  University,  Va. 

Molho,  Lily  S.,  Laurel  Sch.,  Shaker  Heights  22,  O. 

Mondelli,  Rudolph  J.,  1  Blvd.,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 

Mondl,  Mrs.  T.  J.,  3688  Easton  Rd.,  Barberton,  O. 

Monett,  Ruth  E.,  13995  Superior  Rd.,  Cleveland 
Heights  18,  O. 

Monod-Cassidy,  Hélène,  1815  Vilas  Ave.,  Madison, 
Wise. 

Monroe,  Lois,  Western  U.  H.  S.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Monson,  Edith  L.,  242  N.  Church  St.,  Cynthiana, 
Ky. 

Montgomery,  Clayton,  S.  U.  of  S.  D.,  Vermillion, 
S.  D. 

Montgomery,  Imogene,  901  Newark  Rd.,  Mt. 
Vernon,  O. 

Moore,  A.  Ruth,  Senior  H.  S.,  Lima,  O. 

Moore,  Barbara,  High  Sch.,  Fostoria,  O. 

Moore,  Catherine  B.,  15484  Southfield  Rd.,  Detroit 
23,  Mich. 

Moore,  Elizabeth,  Western  Coll.,  Oxford,  O. 

Moore,  Frances,  200  N.  Monroe,  Little  Rock,  Mo. 

Moore,  Frederick  W.,  N.  Y.  S.  T.  C.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Moore,  J.  Michael,  S.  D.  Jr.  Coll.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Moore,  J.  Owen,  W.  Ga.  Coll.,  Carrollton,  Ga. 

Moore,  Margaret,  MacMurray  Coll.,  Jacksonville, 
Ill. 

Moore,  Mary,  Forest  Park  H.  S.,  Balto.  7,  Md. 

Moore,  Robert,  Wittenberg  Coll.,  Springfield,  O. 

Moore,  Roger  C.,  Groton  Sch.,  Groton,  Mass. 

Moobefield,  Eunice,  8944  Gramercy  PL,  Los  An¬ 
geles  47,  Cal. 

Moran,  Dorothy  J.,  40  Standish  Ave.,  N.  W.,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga- 
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Moran,  Robert,  301  N.  Hauser  Ave.,  Red  Lodge, 
Mont. 

Morange,  Marion,  Willamette  U.,  Salem,  Ore. 

Morehead,  Chas.  D.,  Muskingum  Coll.,  New 
Concord,  O. 

Morell,  Elsa  B.,  1609  N.  Prospect  Ave.,  Milwaukee, 
Wise. 

Morey,  Leonard,  New  Trier  H.  S.,  Winnetka,  Ill. 

Morgan,  Alice,  423)4  E.  2nd  St.,  Perrysburg,  O. 

Morgan,  Mildred,  30  Ash  St.,  Madison  5,  Wise. 

Morgenroth,  Herbert  L.,  Jr.  H.  S.,  Mamaroneck, 
N.  Y. 

Morgenroth,  Robt.  L.,  Rollins  Coll.,  Winter  Park, 
Fla. 

Morris,  Mrs.  C.  C.,  20  E.  Rockaway  Rd.,  Hewlett, 
N.  Y. 

Morris,  Edna,  1933  Mass.  St.,  Gary,  Ind. 

Morris,  Jean  M.,  Shiloh  Pike,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Morris,  Margie  C.,  1215  11  Ave.,  N.,  Columbus, 
Miss. 

Morris,  Marie  L.,  1345  Jarvis  Ave.,  Chi.  26,  Ill. 

Morris,  Michele,  2823  31  St.,  S.  E.,  Wash.  20,  D.  C. 

Morrison,  Mrs.  C.  A.,  Graveraet  H.  S.,  Marquette, 
Mich. 

Mohrissette,  Bruce  A.,  Wash.  Univ.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Morro,  Jas.  P.,  Jr.,  748  Foss  Ave.,  Drexel  Hill,  Pa. 

Morrow,  John  H.,  N.  C.  Coll,  at  Durham,  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.  C. 

Moscherosch,  Jacqueline,  3414  Penn.  Ave.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 

Mosère,  Thérèse,  Bridgeport,  Cal. 

Mosher,  Roy  E.,  State  Ed.  Dept.,  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 

Mosier,  Christine  R.,  249  Belleville  Ave.,  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  J. 

Moss,  Mrs.  W.  M.,  Miller  Sr.  H.  S.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Mossa,  Anna  M.,  24  North  St.,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Most,  Woodrow  L.,  335  Greenwood,  Greencastle, 
Ind. 

Mother  Alicia,  Marymount  Sch.,  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal. 

Mother  Eleanor  Deming,  2222  Broadway,  San 
Francisco  15,  Cal. 

Mother  Francis,  Ursuline  Acad.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mother  Ignatius,  3833  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Mother  Jeanette  Larosée,  1071  Blue  Hill  Ave., 
Milton  86,  Mass. 

Mother  M.  Alphonses,  Rosemont  Coll.,  Rosemont, 
Pa. 

Mother  M.  Alphonbus  Perry,  Coll,  of  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Mother  M.  de  Fatima,  37  Park  Terr.  E.,  New 
York  34,  N.  Y. 

Mother  M.  Françoise,  Marymount  Sch.,  Palos 
Verdes  Estates,  Cal. 

Mother  M.  Genevieve,  Ursuline  Convent,  San 
Antonio,  Tex. 

Mother  M.  Louis,  Marymount  Coll.,  Los  Angeles 
24,  Cal. 

Mother  M.  Loyola  Waelbaecher,  2635  State  St., 
New  Orleans  18,  La. 

Mother  M.  Teresa  Gay,  2613  Ursuline  Ave., 
Galveston,  Tex. 

Mother  M.  Thomas  Maureen,  196  E.  76  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Mother  Margaret  Potts,  St.  Genevieve  of  the 
Pines,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Mother  Maria  Fidelis,  Holy  Child  H.  S.,  Wau¬ 
kegan,  Ill. 

Mother  Maria  Josepa,  5404  N.  E.  Alameda,  Port¬ 
land  13,  Ore. 

Mother  Marie-Cecile,  200  Ivy  St.,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

Mother  Mary  Angelica,  Conv.  of  Holy  Child 
Jesus,  Sharon  Hill,  Pu. 

Mother  Mary  Carmelita,  14  Wentworth  St., 
Sanford,  Me. 

Mother  Mary  Claire  Rivet,  Ursuline  Coll.,  New 
Orleans  15,  La. 

Mother  Mary  Derham,  S.  F.  C.  for  Women,  San 
Francisco  18,  Cal. 

Mother  Mary  Dolores  Mackay,  Mt.  St.  Ursula, 
New  York  35,  N.  Y. 

Mother  Mary  Nicholas,  19  &  Wood  Sts.,  Phila.  3, 


Mother  Mary  Teresa,  St.  Patrick’s  H.  S.,  Provi¬ 
dence  8,  R.  I. 

Mother  Raymond  de  Jesus,  72  Church  St.,  Put¬ 
nam,  Conn. 

Mother  Sainte-Marie-Mercédes,  Notre  Dame 
Coll.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Mother  St.  George  Davison,  Coll,  of  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Mother  St.  Wilfrid,  Villa  Augustuna  Acad., 
Goffstown,  N.  H. 

Motroni,  Ralph  J.,  10008  Broad  St.,  Bethesda  14, 
Md. 

Mott,  Edward  B.,  High  Sch.,  Harbor  Springs,  Mich. 

Mourane,  Maxalynn,  1107  Cedrow  Ave.,  High 
Point,  N.  C. 

Mouton,  Eve  R.,  Northwestern  Coll.,  Natchitoches, 
La. 

Mowry,  Vada,  6  Pleasant  St.,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

Moyer,  Evelyn,  101  E.  2  St.,  Media,  Pa. 

Moylan,  Paul  A.,  Jr.  Coll.,  Flint,  Mich. 

Mozzi,  Emil,  Emerson  H.  S.,  Union  City,  N.  J. 

Mueller,  Paul  E.,  Springtown,  Pa. 

Mueller,  Theodore,  U.  of  Fla.,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

Muldrow,  Mary  F.,  Wm.  &  Mary  Apts.,  High 
Point,  N.  C. 

Mulhauser,  Ruth,  Western  Reserve  U.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O. 

Muller,  Leonard  R.,  3605  Poinciana  Ave.,  Miami 
33,  Fla. 

Muller,  Marcel,  9618  W.  Arthur  Ave.,  Milwaukee, 
Wise. 

Muller,  Réné  F.,  U.S.N.A.,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Mullin,  Arthur  L.,  Oyster  Bay  Rd.,  Jericho,  N.  Y. 

Mumbauer,  Eleanor,  1722  Maple  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Mungo,  Mrs.  V.  L.,  Bedford  H.  S.,  Lancaster,  S.  C. 

Munro,  Anna  M.,  Lassen  Jr.  Coll.,  Susanville,  Cal. 

Munschy,  Mary  S.,  1273  Teller  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Murbach,  Janet  E.,  315  Lancaster  Ave.,  Richmond, 
Ky. 

Murdock,  Mrs.  M.  R.,  267  Sport  Hill  Rd.,  Easton, 
Conn. 

Murphy,  Anne,  2  Park  St.,  Boston  7,  Mass. 

Murphy,  Eileen  A.,  14  School  St.,  Rockville,  Conn. 

Murphy,  Eugene  F.,  U.  of  S.  C.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Murphy,  Georgette,  Cath.  H.  S.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Murphy,  Loretta,  Central  H.  S.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Murphy,  Lorna,  2525  N.  Sherman  Blvd.,  Milwaukee, 
Wise. 

Murphy,  Mary  M.,  Thos.  Jefferson  H.  S.,  Elizabeth, 

Murray,  Ethel  M.,  403  E.  Raleigh  St.,  Siler  City, 
N.  C. 

Murrill,  Mary  E.,  High  Sch.  of  Commerce,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Muscanto,  Madeleine.  123  W.  74  St.,  New  York  23, 

Musgrave,  Wilford  P.,  U.  of  Dubuque,  Dubuque, 
la. 

Myers,  Kathryn  M.,  Kingswood  Sch.,  Bloomfield 
Hills,  Mich. 

Myrick,  Arthur  B.,  Hamilton  Hotel,  Winter  Park, 
Fla. 

Myron,  Herbert  B.,  Boston  U.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Nachtmann,  Francis  W.,  1014  W.  John  St.,  Cham¬ 
paign,  Ill. 

Nacozy',  Philip,  3451  Fir  St.,  San  Diego  4,  Cal. 

Nagle,  Mary  E.,  117  Webster  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Nagourney,  Anne  H.,  High  Sch.,  Forest  Hills, 

Najam,  Edward  W.,  Ind.  U.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Najem,  Robt.,  922  Franklin  St.,  Wausau,  Wise. 

Naples,  Blanche  L.,  17  Lewis  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Narbutas,  V.  J.,  3556  W.  Columbus  Ave.,  Chi.  29, 

Nash,  Ann,  2023  W.  21,  Topeka,  Ks. 

NASH^Donald  S.,  425  Rugby  Ave.,  Rochester  11, 

Naughton,  Helen  T.,  Coll,  of  Notre  Dame,  Bel¬ 
mont,  Cal. 

Nava,  Louis  A.,  U.  of  Tampa,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Navarrete,  Father  Antonio,  3230  N.  W.  7  Ave., 
Miami,  Fla. 

Naylor,  Louis  H.,  Trinity  Coll.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Neblett,  Lucy  A.,  Meredith  Coll.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Neff,  Fred  P.,  Shawnee  H.  S.,  Camden,  O. 

Neff,  Wilfred  B.,  Stephens  Coll.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Nelson,  Anne,  3533  Cuyler  Ave.,  Berwyn,  Ill. 

Nelson,  Lillian  M.,  3140  S.  Emerson,  M’pls  8,  Minn. 

Nelson,  Mary  H.,  Senior  H.  S.,  Dubuque,  la. 

Nelson,  Robt.  J.,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Nelson,  Roy  J.,  Ü.  of  Mich.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Nemson,  Samuel  A.,  1329  Ocean  Parkway,  B’klyn 
27,  N.  Y. 

Nestico,  Ralph  F.,  21  Clearview  Ave.,  Bristol, 
Conn. 

Nethebwood,  Helen  A.,  87  S.  Lansdowne  Ave., 
Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Neumeister,  Zenas,  29  High  St.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Netjn,  Elsie,  348  Hollywood  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Netjschatz,  Marie,  210  W.  101  St.,  New  York  25, 
N.  Y. 

Neves,  Suzanne  B.,  Wesley  Jr.  Coll.,  Dover,  Del. 

Newkirk,  Dorothy  R.,  Box  486,  Bartlesville,  Okla. 

Newman,  Lillian  D.,  79-27  255  St.,  Floral  Park, 
N.  Y. 

Newman,  Pauline,  701  Menlo  Oaks  Dr.,  Menlo 
Park,  Cal. 

Newman,  Richard  W.,  296  Wilson  Ave.,  Wollaston, 
Mass. 

Newman,  Roslyn,  27  Ocean  Ave.,  Salem,  Mass. 

Newmark,  Maxim,  Julia  Richman  H.  S.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Newmeyer,  Rose,  Randall  Sch.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Newsome,  Maenell  H.,  3847  Blvd.  PL,  Indianapolis 
8,  Ind. 

Newton,  Dorothy,  50  S.  Main  St.,  West  Hartford 
7,  Conn. 

Newton,  Florence  S.,  Wm.  Penn  H.  S.,  New  Castle, 
Del. 

Nichol,  Laure,  St.  Nicholas  Sch.,  Seattle  2,  Wn.  _ 

Nicholson,  Frank,  Country  Day  Sch.,  Greenwich, 
Conn. 

Nicolas,  Adolph,  4445  Elm  Ct.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Niess,  Robt.  J.,  U.  of  Mich.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Noakes,  Warren  D.,  54  Barrow  St.,  New  York  14, 
N.  Y. 

Noble,  Alma  N.,  Marshall  Coll.,  Huntington, 
W.  Va. 

Noble,  Frances  E.,  West  Mich.  Coll.,  Kalmazoo, 
Mich. 

Noe,  Robert,  Mt.  Desert,  Me. 

Noël,  Marie  L .,  501  Randolph  Ave.,  Milton  86, 

Nolan,  Joan  M.,  1420  Marietta  Ave.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Nolan,  Rev.  R.  A.,  Loyola  Sch.,  New  York  28, 
N.  Y. 

Nonnenmacher,  Wm.  R.,  Salisbury  Sch.,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Conn. 

Nordon,  Denise  R.,  1121  N.  37,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Norman,  Frances,  321  Pequot  Ave.,  New  London, 
Conn. 

Norris,  Albert  M.,  High  Sch.,  W.  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

Norwood,  Dorothea,  Bradford  Jr.  Coll.,  Bradford, 

nog 

Nostrand,  Howard,  U.  of  Wn.,  Seattle  5,  Wn. 
(Vice-President)  Tr 

Nothnagle,  John  T.,  117  10  Ave.,  So.,  Mt.  Vernon, 
la. 

Nover,  Irving,  30  W.  190  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Nugent,  Robt.  L.,  Lake  Erie  Coll.,  Painesville,  O. 

Nuner,  Robert,  710  Park  Ave.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Nussbaum,  Olga  T.,  385  E.  18,  B’klyn  26,  N.  Y. 

Nyabongo,  Virginia  S.,  Tenn  A  &  I  St.  Umv., 
Nashville  8,  Tenn. 

Nyman,  Mrs.  Alexander,  Bretton  Rd.,  Dover,  Mass. 


Oake,  Roger  B.,  Reed  Coll.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Oberling,  Martha,  Bennett  Jr.  Coll.,  Millbrook, 
N.  Y. 

O’Brien,  Frances  J.,  St.  H.  S.,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 
O’Brien,  Justin,  Columbia  U.,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 
O’Brien,  Kathryn  L.,  Brookline  H.  S.,  Brookline, 
Mass . 

O’Brien,  Richard,  18  E.  Mt.  Vernon  PL,  Balto.  2, 

Obdchowski,  Chester  W.,  U.  of  Conn.,  Storrs, 
Conn. 


O’Connell,  Frances  M.,  1305  Central  Dr.,  Rich¬ 
mond  9,  Cal. 

O’Connor,  Helen,  Central  H.  S.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Odell,  Dorothy,  13  Mercer  Ave.,  Chatham,  N.  J. 
Odenkirchen,  Carl  J.,  Lake  Forest  Coll.,  Lake 
Forest,  Ill. 

Ohrn,  Roy  A.,  Gov.  Dummer  Acad.,  S.  Byfield, 
Mass. 

O’Keefe,  Marion  E.,  3  Spruce  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Olander,  Inez,  3225  Foster  Ave.,  Chi.  25,  Ill. 
O’Leary,  Harriet,  309  Waring  Rd.,  Syracuse  10, 
N.  Y. 

Olevnick,  Arthur,  Sr.  Jr.  IL.  S.,  Baldwin,  N.  Y. 
Oliver,  Alice,  101  N.  3  Ave.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 
Oliver,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  120  Auburn  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Oliver,  Robt.  E.,  14336  Germain,  San  Fernando, 

Cal. 

Olsen,  Clarence  B.,  U.  of  Wise.,  Madison,  Wise. 
O’Malley,  Jessie  Ô.,  303  High  St.,  Somersworth, 
N.  H. 


O’Malley,  Patricia,  High  Sch.,  Ayer,  Mass. 

O’Mara,  Rita  B.,  Malloy  Coll.,  Rockville  Centre, 
N.  Y. 

Ominsky,  Elaine  F.,  Polytechnic  Inst.,  Balto.  2,  Md. 

O’Nan,  Martha  B.,  Millikin  U.,  Decatur,  Ill. 

O’Neil,  Marguerite,  High  Sch.,  Randolph,  Mass. 

O’Neill,  Elmer  W.,  Jr.,  409  Cheltena  Ave.,  Jenkin- 
town,  Pa. 

O’Neill,  Eva,  115  E.  6  Ave.,  Roselle,  N.  J. 

Onffroy,  Jeanette  H.,  796  E.  9  St.,  Chico,  Cal. 

Onker,  Gertrude,  1624  Beadle,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

O’Rourke,  Louise,  230  E.  50  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Ort,  Elizabeth,  14600  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland  12,  O. 

Osborn,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  2683  Leighton  Rd.,  Shaker 
Heights,  O. 

Osborne,  Maybelle  H.,  20  Atwater  PL,  Cheshire, 
Conn. 

Osgood,  Robt.  S.,  183  3  Ave.,  Chula  Vista,  Cal. 

O’Shaughnessy,  Vera  H.,  Classical  Jr.  H.  S., 
Springfield,  Mass; 

Ossenberg,  Grace  E.,  258  Wash.  Ave.,  Evansville, 
Ind. 

O’Steen,  Marie  G.,  R.  1,  Box  32-C,  Roswell,  Ga. 

O’Sullivan,  Edmund  V.,  605  W.  156  St.,  New  York 
32,  N.  Y. 

O’Sullivan,  lise,  3083  29  St.,  Long  Island  City  21, 
N.  Y. 

Oswald,  Frances,  777  West  End  Ave.,  New  York  25, 
N.  Y. 

Otero,  Hector,  428  S.  Harvey,  Oak  Park,  Ill. 

Ott,  Kenneth  L.,  Senior  H.  S.,  Omak,  Wn. 

Ouzts,  Mrs.  J.  F.,  Jr.,  550  E.  Creswell  St.,  Green¬ 
wood,  S.  C. 

Overstreet,  Winnie,  1314  Holden  St.,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Overton,  Helen  A.,  Central  H.  S.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Owens,  J.  Henry,  1035  Washtenaw  Ave.,  Ypsilanti, 


Mich. 

Owens,  Mrs.  M.  M.,  2555  Woodward  Ave.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  26,  Pa. 

Oyler,  Beverly  J.,  Wayland  Acad.,  Beaver  Dam, 
Wise. 


Pace,  Mrs.  Raymond,  155  Bridge  St.,  Stamford, 
Conn. 


Jr.  H.  S.,  Bay  Parkway,  Brooklyn  14, 
Hubert  S.,  Choate  Sch.,  Wallingford, 


Pacini,  J., 

N.  Y. 

Packard, 

Conn. 

Pain,  Mrs.  E.,  King  Edward  H.  S.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Palermo,  Joseph  A.,  U.  Of  Conn.,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Palffy,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  23  E  74  St.,  N.  Y.  21,  N.  Y. 

Palfrey,  Thomas  R.,  2735  Noyes  St.,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Palleri,  Nazzareno,  125  E  17  St.,  N.  Y.  3,  N.  Y. 

Palleske,  S.  O.,  Denver  Univ.,  Denver,  Colo. 

P allester,  Janis,  1531  7th  St.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Palmer,  Lydia,  2701  Warren  Ave.,  Seattle,  Washing¬ 
ton 

Palmeri,  Joseph,  U.  of  Wise.,  Madison,  Wise. 

Palombo,  Jennie  C.,  Hotel  Hemenway,  Westland 
Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Palumbo,  Anita  F.,  12  Delmar  PL,  Delmar,  N.  Y. 

Pangburn,  Patricia,  Box  521,  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. 

Panunzio,  Wesley  C.,  U.  of  R.  I.,  Kingston,  R.  I. 
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Paour,  Rev.  Peter  J.,  DePaul  U.,  Chicago  14,  Ill. 

Pape,  Eulalie,  40.3  No.  Mulberry,  Fayette,  Missouri 

Pappas,  John  N.,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Paradis,  Gérard  A.,  Morristown  Sch.,  Morristown, 
N.  J. 

Parcell,  Harold  D.,  Reynolds  Sta.,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C. 

Paris,  Virginia  L.,  1930  Estes  Ave.,  Chicago  26,  Ill. 

Park,  A.  May,  2  No.  Walnut  St.,  Lewistown,  Pa. 

Parker,  Clifford  S.,  U.  of  N.  H.,  Durham,  N.  H. 

Parker,  Eleanor  C.,  426  Union  Ave.,  Laconia,  N.  H. 

Parker,  Ellen  P.,  Walnut  Hill  Sch.,  Natick,  Mass. 

Parker,  Mrs.  Garland,  Woodward  H.  S.,  Cincinnati 
20,  O. 

Parker,  Helen  O.,  Paeonian  Springs,  Va. 

Parker,  John  E.,  Jr.,  Wake  Forest  Coll.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Parker,  Kelvin  M.,  2533  N.  Bernard,  Chicago  47, 

Parkinson,  M.  A.,  801  Chicago  Ave.,  Waukesha, 
Wise. 

Parnell,  Charles  E.,  Box  61,  U.  of  N.  D.,  Notre 
Dame,  Ind. 

Paroutaud,  Henri,  36  Wellings  PL,  Monterey,  Cal. 

Parrish,  Harriet,  Atlantic  Union  Coll.,  S.  Lan¬ 
caster,  Mass. 

Parsell,  J.  R.,  Point  Lookout,  Mo. 

Parson,  Marjorie,  1200  Pine  Valley  Rd.,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

Parsons,  Elizabeth  Jane,  39  Ridgeway  St.,  Mt. 
Holly,  N.  J. 

Parsons,  Gertrude,  43  Carroll  St.,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Pasel,  Dora  Marie,  Elgin  H.  S.,  Elgin,  Ill. 

Pasmore,  D.  Fred,  Ark.  St.  Coll.,  Jonesboro,  Ark. 

Pastore,  Jeanette  L.,  3390  W.  36  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Paterachi,  Victoria  O.,  H.  S.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Patterson,  Agnes  W.,  2035  N.  Fulton  Ave.,  Balti¬ 
more  17,  Md. 

Patterson,  Catherine  L.,  8917  Thelma  St.,  Baton 
Rouge  7,  La. 

Patterson,  D.  H.,  Purdue  U.,  W.  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Patterson,  Frances  H.,  Beverly  PL,  Dayton  9,  O. 

Patterson.  Mrs.  Warren  H.,  Indian  Chase  Dr., 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Patton,  Frances  M.,  Aurora  Coll.,  Aurora,  Ill. 

Patton,  Margaret,  11  Story  St.,  Apt.  4,  Cambridge 
18,  Mass. 

Patty,  James  S.,  U.  of  Tenn.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Paul,  Joseph  A.,  1913  Sherman  Ave.,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Paul,  Ruby  Runley,  240  C.  New  Drive,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Payne,  Gretchen  B.,  Barber  Scotia  Coll.,  Concord, 
N.  C. 

Payne,  Richard  J.,  Southwest  Mo.  St.  Coll.,  Spring- 
field,  Mo. 

Payson,  Eileen,  Thornhurst  Pt.,  Portland  99,  Me. 

Peachy,  Frederic,  Reed  Coll.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Pearson,  Cecil  E.,  Greene  Central  Sch.,  Greene, 
N.  Y. 

Pearson,  Leonard  B.,  24  Pavonia  Ave.,  Arlington, 

Peck,  Mrs.  Scott,  40  L  St.,  Chula  Vista,  Cal. 

Peckham,  Lawton  P.  G.,  Col.  Univ.,  N.  Y.  27,  N  Y 

Peevish  Mary  Va.,  1019  Embury  St.,  Pacific  Pali¬ 
sades,  Cal. 

Pei,  Mario,  35  Hamilton  PL,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Peirolo,  James  J.,  3273  E.  Fairfax  Rd.,  Cleveland 
18,  (_). 

Pelaro,  Filoména,  355  State  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Pell,  C.  L.,  Furman  U.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Pellegrino,  A.,  U.  of  Me.,  Orono,  Me. 

Pelletier,  Thérèse,  304  S.  Main  St.,  Wallingford, 
Conn. 

P^MONT,  Raoul  A.,  972  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  21, 

Pendelow,  Andra,  Warren  Harding  H.  S.,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn. 

Pengelly,  Bess,  Sr.  H.  S.,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

Penn,  Dorothy,  4700  Roanoke  Parkway,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Penner,  Mary  Lou,  3239  Guilderland  Ave.,  Schenec¬ 
tady  5,  N.  Y. 

Pennett,  Wanda  C.,  Box  108,  No.  Conway,  N.  H. 

Pereira,  Sarah  M.,  W.  Va.  S.  Coll.,  Institute,  W.  Va. 


Perez  De  Lara,  Lola  Jane,  Ind.  U.  Adult  Division, 
So.  Bend,  Ind. 

Perkins,  Estella,  Elmhurst  H.  S.,  R.  6,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind. 

Perkins,  Katherine,  46  Grove  Ave.,  E.  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Perkins,  Merle  L.,  309  E  12,  Davis,  Cal. 

Perkins,  Olive  Blossom,  130B  E.  Sutteniield,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind. 

Perry,  Elsie  H.,  1304  E.  Jones  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Perry,  Gladys  S.,  185  Water  St.,  Waterville,  Me. 
Perry,  Marguerite  A.,  E.  C.  C.,  Greeneville,  N.  C. 
Pershing,  Charles  II.,  505J4  Emerald  Ave., 
Rendondo  Beach,  Cal. 

Peters,  Alice,  150  Madison,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Peters,  Mary  Olga,  Ind.  St.  Tchrs.  Coll.,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind. 

Petersen,  Dorothea,  446  Fairview  Ave.,  Elmhurst, 

Peterson,  Anne  L.,  716  Union  St.,  Schenectady  5, 

N.  Y. 

Peterson,  E.  Robert,  1911  Mariposa  Ave.,  Boulder, 
Colo. 

Peterson,  Margaret,  15303  Clifton  Blvd.,  Cleveland, 

O. 

Peterson,  Philip,  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Calif. 

Pethizzi,  Dahiel  J.,  473  S.  Main  St.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Pettis,  Dorothy,  K.  S.  Coll.,  Manhattan,  Kans. 
Peyre,  Henri,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (Presi¬ 
dent) 

Peyser,  Joseph  L.,  380  Leslie  Ln.,  Uniondale,  N.  Y. 
Pezet,  Maruice,  Moses  Brown  Sch.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Pfeil,  Barbara,  Northfield  Sch.  for  Girls,  E.  North- 
field,  Mass. 

Pfleghaar,  Maguerite,  H.  S.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Philips,  Alma,  2115  Acklen  Ave.,  Nashville  12, 
Tenn. 

Philips,  Carl  R.,  Vanderbilt  U.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Philips,  Mrs.  Edward.,  805  Rountree  St.,  Kinston, 
N.  C. 

Phillips,  Esther,  126  Edgewood  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Phillips,  Hosea,  606  E.  College,  Lafayette,  La. 
Phypers,  June  G.,  3510  Richmond  Rd.,  Cleveland 
24,  O. 

Phythian,  Margaret  T.,  Agnes  Scott  Coll.,  Decatur, 
Ga, 

Piano,  Frank,  Hamilton  Coll.,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
Pickard,  Lelia,  Classen  H.  S.,  Okla.  City,  Okla. 
Pickering,  Mrs.  H.  Philip,  4034  Happy  Valley  Rd., 
Lafayette,  Cal. 

Pierce,  Mary  T.,  167  E.  Frederick  St.,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y. 

Pierpuline,  Marie  DiG.,  38-11  Revere  Rd.,  Drexel- 
Brook,  Drexel  Hill,  Pa. 

Pierson,  Lorraine,  Ala.  Coll.,  Montevallo.  Ala. 
Pietrangeli,  Angelina,  2120  Lincoln  Hall,  U.  of 
Ill.,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Pignarre,  Marguerite,  2907  13  Ave.  S.,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Piqnataro,  Rudolph  J.,  28  Thorman  Ave.,  Hicks- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Pike,  Anne  V.,  H.  S.,  Monticello,  Ill. 

Pike.^W.  Perry,  Bishop  Ave.,  Westhampton  Beach, 

Pillet,  Roger,  5736  S.  Woodlawn,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Pinacoli,  Valentine  L.,  142  County  St.,  Attleboro, 
Mass. 

Pinckney,  Sarah,  Gulf  Park  Coll.,  Gulfport,  Miss. 
Pincus,  Dorothy  D.,  H.  S.,  Bayside  61,  N.  Y. 
Pirritte,  Helene  B.,  6749  S.  Cornell  Ave.,  Chicago 
49,  Ill. 

Pitcher,  Edith,  264  Prospect  St.,  Westfield,  N.  J. 
Pitcher,  Stephen  L.,  7144  Washington  Ave.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Pitts,  Nita,  H.  S.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Pivornik,  Lee  Dolson,  U.  of  Nev.,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
Place,  Edwin  B.,  909  San  Benito  Rd.,  Berkeley  7, 
Cal. 

Plante,  Jean-Paul,  253  rue  Dollier,  St.  Jean,  Quebec. 
Plaud,  Cecile,  235  N.  Main  St.,  Acushnet,  Mass. 
Plauzoles,  Thérèse,  2286  Pelham  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 
64,  Cal. 

Plate,  Geo.  L.,  Box  182,  U.  of  C.,  Chicago  37,  Ill. 
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Playfoot,  Maynard  R.,  222  Springs  Ave.,  Gettys¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

Pleasants,  Jeanne  V.,  54  Morningside  Dr.,  Col.  U., 
New  York  25,  N.  Y. 

Plumans,  Frances,  475  E.  State  St.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Pocock,  Editha  W.,  69  Union  St.,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 

Poggenburg,  Raymond,  Carleton  Coll.,  Northfield, 
Minn. 

Pohoryles,  Bernard  M.,  132  W.  36  St.,  New  York  18, 
N.  Y. 

Polanksy,  Frances,  H.  S.,  Shawano,  Wise. 

Pollock,  Elma  Harker,  Gardner-Webb  Coll.,  Boil¬ 
ing  Springs,  N.  C. 

Pollock,  Jessie  M.,  1615  E.  Locust  St.,  Milwaukee, 
Wise. 

Pond,  Karl  S.,  U.  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Pond,  Mildred,  H.  S.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Porrmann,  Dolores,  409  E.  Passaic  Ave.,  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  J. 

Porte,  Marguerite  J.,  3950  Langley  Ct.,  N.  W 
Washington  9,  D.  C. 

Porter,  Ellis  G.,  3081  Iowa  St.,  Baton  Rouge  2,  La. 

Porter,  Florence  C.,  72  Central  St.,  Turners  Falls, 
Mass. 

Porter,  Klara,  Box  1352,  Berea  Coll.,  Berea,  Ky. 

Post,  Glenne  R.,  Box  62,  Bettsville,  O. 

Poston,  Lawrence,  Jr.  U.  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

Poujol,  Jacques,  U.  of  So.  Cal.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Poulin,  Robert  P.,  41  Hamilton  St.,  Worcester  4, 
Mass. 

Poulsen,  Antoinette,  St.  Coll,  of  Wash.,  Pullman, 
Wash. 

Powell,  James  D.,  Temple  U.,  Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 

Powell,  Marcy  S.,  319  N.  Univ.  Ave.,  Oxford,  O. 

Powers,  Edward  J.,  10  Boylston  St.,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass. 

Powers,  Nancy  A.,  1408  Ashwood  Rd.,  Austin  2, 
Tex. 

Powley,  Russell,  58  Rea  Ave.,  Hawthorne,  N.  J. 

Pratt,  Mrs.  E.  F.,  14  Pleasant  St.,  Richmond,  Me. 

Prcela,  John,  13500  Detroit  Ave.,  Lakewood,  O. 

Preble,  Howard  B.,  Choate  Seh.,  Wallingford, 
Conn. 

Peed,  Sol,  3508  King’s  Coll.  Place,  Bronx  67,  N.  Y. 

Prendergast,  Jerome  G.,  1206  Loras  Blvd., 
Dubuque,  la. 

Presel,  Rose,  89  Elmgrove  Ave.,  Providence  6,  R.  I. 

Presta,  Peter  S.,  S.  F.  St.  Coll.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Preston,  Fred  L.,  Denison  U.,  Granville,  O. 

Preston,  Howard  M.,  986  Forest  Rd.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Prévost,  John  C.,  3331  Pasadena  Ave.,  Detroit  38, 
Mich. 

Prévôt,  Araxi,  46  Salem  St.,  Andover,  Mass. 

Prevot,  Corrine  825  W.  187  St.,  New  York  33,  N.  Y. 

Prezioso,  Carmen  M.,  H.  S.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Price,  Blanche  Adel  le,  Miss  Porter’s  Sch.,  Farming- 
ton,  Conn. 

Price,  Dorothy,  Box  363,  Port  Orange,  Fla. 

Price,  Robert  H.,  U.  of  Colo.,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Price,  Mrs.  Schermen  D.,  7100  a  Dartmouth,  Univ. 
City  5,  Mo. 

Prilutsky,  Anne  B.,  14  Campbell  Rd.,  Stoneham, 

]yjass 

Prins,  Marguerite,  82  W.  12  St.,  Holland,  Mich. 

Pritchett,  William,  178-02  136th  Ave.,  Springfield 
Gardens,  N.  Y. 

Procious,  Sara  Ellen,  427  N.  Pinckney  St.,  Madison, 
Wise. 

Proctor,  Mrs.  John,  27  Brookhaven  Dr.,  Ludlow, 
Mass. 

Pronger,  Lester  J.,  127  Mt.  Auburn  St.,  Cambridge, 

Magg 

Pboul,  Alfred  C.,  U.  of  Va.,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Pructia,  Alma  H.,  3825  N.  Md.  Ave.,  Milwaukee, 
Wise. 

Pryle,  Ann  Marie,  Bethlehem  Cent.  Jr.  H.  S.,  Del- 
Mar,  N.  Y. 

Psiahas,  John  T.,  205  E.  Birch,  Ritzville,  Wash. 

PtrcciANi,  Oreste  F.,  2192  Beach  Knoll  Rd.,  Los 
Angeles  46,  Cal. 

Pullen,  Isabel  R.,  Box  404,  Monticello,  Ark. 

Pulleyn,  John  W-,  U.  of  Akron,  Akron  4,  O. 


Pulliam,  Roanne  R.,  950  S.  Cleveland  Ave.,  St. 
Paul  16,  Minn. 

Pulling,  Anne  D.,  Rogers  Hall,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Putnam,  Eliot  T.,  Noble  &  Greenough  Sch.,  Ded¬ 
ham,  Mass. 

Pyle,  Theodore  H.,  110  W.  30  St.,  Wilmington  218, 
Del. 

Pyne,  Lucy,  Richard  Montgomery  H.  S.,  Rockville, 
Md. 

Queneau,  Bertile  M.,  5701  Roland  Ave.,  Baltimore 
10,  Md. 

Quesenbery,  Virginia,  Central  H.  S.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
Quick,  Herbert  M.,  Wyoming  Seminary,  Kingston, 
Pa. 

Quinche,  Othon,  Woodmere  Acad.,  Woodmere, 
N.  Y. 

Quinlan,  Marion  L.,  104  E.  37  St.,  New  York  16, 
N.  Y. 

Quinn,  Richard  M.,  1150  Buffalo  Rd.,  Rochester  11, 
N.  Y. 

Quirion,  Irene  Tardiff,  1  Walnut  St.,  Skowhegan, 
Me. 

Raab,  Edith,  47  Plaza  St.,  B’klyn  17,  N.  Y. 
Rabbitt,  Francis  M.,  6616  Beechmont  Ave.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  30,  O. 

Rabe,  Elizabeth  V.,  625  Ocean  Ave.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 
Radtke,  F.  A.,  411  Benton,  The  Dalles,  Ore. 
Raffanel,  Albert,  Univ.  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables, 
Fla. 

Ragner,  Jeanne  M.,  French  House,  Oberlin,  O. 
Raible,  Daniel,  Brunnerdale  Sem.,  Canton,  O. 
Raines,  Ada,  306  S.  Bellevue,  Memphis  4,  Tenn. 
Rains,  Ruth  R.,  U.  of  Ill.,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Rainville,  Lucien  J.,  1026  Cleveland  Ave.,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Raitt,  Robt.  J.,  2000  Norris  PI.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Rak,  Eleanor  M.,  416  E.  77  St.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 
Ramage,  Bernice  D.,  12  Ventura,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Ramey,  Marie  L.,  Box  128,  Dupo,  Ill. 

Ramsey,  Andrew  R.,  3853  Byram  Ave.,  Indianapolis 
8,  Ind. 

Ramsey,  Warren,  1500  Arch  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Ramsland,  Dorothy,  High  Sch.,  Wayzata,  Minn. 
Randall,  Earle  S.,  Pomonalaan  25,  The  Hague, 
Holland 

Randall,  Geo.  B.,  Polytechnic  Inst.,  Balto.  18,  Md. 
Raney,  Elizabeth,  304  Pittsboro  St.,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C. 

Ranson,  Mrs.  Jas.  R.,  1502  Kennewick  Rd.,  Balto. 
18,  Md. 

Raphael,  Bernard  F.,  Wash.  H.  S.,  New  Orleans 
13,  La. 

Rapp,  Joanne,  4223  Missouri  Ave.,  Wash.  11,  D.  C. 
Raska,  Olga,  400  Mt.  Airy  Ave.,  Phila.  19,  Pa. 
Rassias,  John,  15  Birchwood  Rd.,  Stephney,  Conn. 
Ratermanis,  J.,  S.  U.  L,  Iowa  City,  la. 

Rath,  Geo.,  St.  Tea.  Coll.,  Peru,  Nebr. 

Ratiu,  B.,  618  Claim  St.,  Aurora,  Ill. 

Ratté,  Elizabeth,  135  Pleasant  St.,  Arlington,  Mass. 
Rattner,  Henriette  J.,  50  E.  10  St.,  New  York  3, 

N.  Y. 

Rausch,  Marian  T.,  1019  Falls  Ave.,  Cuyahoga  Falls, 

O. 

Raymond,  Agnes  G.,  229  Cano  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Raymond,  Frances,  High  Sch.,  Rumson,  N.  J. 

Rea,  Annabelle,  30  Panoramic  Way,  Berkeley  4,  Cal. 
Reardon,  Cecelia,  101  Sprague  Ave.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Reardon,  Corinne,  805  Prince  St.,  Alexandria,  Va. 
Rebeb,  Willette,  Ferry  Hall  H.  S.,  Lake  Forest,  Ill. 
Reboussin,  Marcel  A.,  Wm.  &  Mary  C.,  Williams¬ 
burg,  Va. 

Rechtin,  Madeleine  M.,  2379  Madison  Rd.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  8,  O. 

Records,  Mary,  1620  North  B  St.,  Elwood,  Ind. 
Redewell,  Hazel  B.,  1115  W.  Latham,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Redman,  Harry,  Jr.,  Box  5352,  University,  Ala. 
Redmond,  Alta,  624  Franklin  St.,  Columbus,  Ind. 
Reed,  Cordelia,  1201  W.  Oregon  St.,  Urbana,  Ill. 
Reed,  Forest  E.,  Manchester  C.,  North  Manchester, 
Ind. 

Reed,  Verna,  17  S.  11  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 
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Reed,  Mrs.  Wm.,  1264  Goodrich  Ave.,  St.  Paul  5, 
Minn. 

Reeser,  Mrs.  G.  C.,  210  Thomas  Dr.,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Reeves,  Francine  W.,  Ashley  Hall,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Regah,  Sarah,  1329  Jefferson  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash.  11, 
D.  C. 

Reid,  Lucile,  Central  H.  S.,  Madison,  Wise. 

Reilly,  John,  135  N.  Lake  St.,  Madison,  Wise. 

Rejlek,  Mary  V.,  10702  Holman  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 
24,  Cal. 

Rékasi,  Joseph  S.,  Duns  Scotus  Coll.,  Detroit  41, 
Mich. 

Renaud,  Armand  A.,  U.  of  Minn.,  Minneapolis  14, 
Minn. 

Renaud,  Madeleine,  307  4th  St.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis 
14,  Minn. 

Renfrew,  Esther,  245  W.  Maple  Rd.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Renfroe,  Walter  J.  Jr.,  U  S  M  A,  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Renkenberger,  B.  A.,  44  Fairview  Ave.,  Athens, 

O. 

Renner,  Elizabeth,  High  Sch.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Rentfro,  Mabel,  220  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Moscow,  Ida. 

Repetto,  Arlene,  2427  Hilgard,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Repetylo,  Doris  K.,  Otterbein  C.,  Westerville,  O. 

Restaino,  Rose,  151-09  84  Dr.,  Jamaica  32,  N.  Y. 

Resweber,  Earl  A.,  Wayne  St.  U.,  Detroit  1,  Mich. 

Reverchon,  Marie-Thérèse,  McGill  U.,  Montreal, 

P.  Q. 

Rew,  Cecil  L.,  245  No.  Prospect  St.,  Bowling  Green, 

O. 

Rhodes,  Mary,  29  E.  Penn  St.,  Phila.  44,  Pa. 

Rhodes,  S.  A.,  CCNY,  New  York  31,  N.  Y. 

Riblett,  Isabel,  P.  S.  Dupont  H.  S.,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Riccardi,  Sadie,  Box  726,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Rice,  Howard  C.,  Library,  Princeton  U.,  Princeton, 
N.  J. 

Rice,  Jas.  V.,  16  N.  May  Ave.,  Athens,  O. 

Rice,  Raymond  L.,  361  Higgins  Rd.,  Elk  Grove 
Village,  IÜ. 

Rice,  W.  H.,  Syracuse  U.,  Syracuse  10,  N.  Y. 

Richard,  Eleanore  G.,  No.  Penn  H.  S.,  Lansdale, 
Pa. 

Richard,  Helen,  Parker  Sch.,  Chicago  14,  Ill. 

Richard,  Oneil  J.,  La.  Poly.  Inst.,  Ruston,  La. 

Richard,  Yvette  R.,  222  So.  Normandie,  Los 
Angeles  4,  Cal. 

Richards,  A.  J.,  State  Coll.,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Richards,  Howell  H.,  1  Church  St.,  Pine  Meadow, 
Conn. 

Richards,  Mildred  R.,  34  High  St.,  No.  Attleboro, 
Mass. 

Richardson,  Caroline  G.,  Queens  Coll.,  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

Richardson,  Mrs.  D.  R.,  715  Rockford  St.,  Mt.  Airy, 
N.  C. 

Richardson,  Helen,  1953  Polk  St.,  Hollywood,  Fla. 

Richardson,  Robert  C.,  5114  N.  Charles  St.,  Balti¬ 
more  10,  Md. 

■ttiCHÉ,  Oriole  Tucker,  R.  1,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Richman,  Jeanette,  Martin  Van  Buren  H.  S.,  Hill¬ 
side  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Richmond,  Thelma,  Buena  Vista  St.,  Winder,  Ga. 

Richter,  Louis  E.,  Oregon  St.  Coll.,  Corvallis,  Ore. 

Rickey,  H,  Wynn,  Southern  Methodist  U.,  Dallas  5, 
Tex. 

Ribokk,  Imogene,  Lexington  Sr.  H.  S.,  Lexington, 

Ridge,  Irene  G.,  812  Sherman  St.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Ridgely,  Beverly  S.,  Brown  U.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Riegel,  Roberta  M.,  201  E.  first  Ave.,  Indianola, 
Iowa 

Rieke,  Evelyn,  Univ.  Sch.,  Southern  Ill.  U.,  Car- 
bondale,  Ill. 

Rieman,  John,  High  School,  Everett,  Wn. 

Riffaterre,  Michel,  401  W.  118  St.,  Apt.  24,  New 
York  27,  N.  Y. 

Rigault,  André,  McGill  U.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Rikkers,  Winifred,  La  Jolla  Sr.-Jr.  H.  S.,  La  Jolla, 
Cal. 

Riley,  Claude  A.,  807  Fondulac  St.,  Muskogee, 
Okla. 


Riley,  Joan  K.,  7840  79th  St.,  Glendale,  N.  Y. 

Riley,  Rosemary  T.,  Bucksport  H.  S.,  Bucksport, 
Me. 

Ring,  Margaret,  6425  W.  33  St.,  St.  Louis  Park,  Minn. 

Ringgold,  Gordon  B.  308  Second  St.,  Williamsburg, 
Va. 

Rioux,  Normandie,  137  So.  Center  St.,  Rockville 
Center,  N.  Y. 

Rioux,  Robert,  Montana  St.  U.,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Risi,  Lydia,  22  Pomeworth  St.,  Stoneham  80,  Mass. 

Ritter,  Maria,  Park  Rd.  Extension,  Middlebury, 
Conn. 

Rivers,  W.  Napoleon,  Dist.  of  Col.  Teachers  Coll., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Roach,  Eloise,  1104  Baylor  St.,  Austin,  Tex. 

Roach,  William,  U.  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila.  4,  Pa. 

Robb,  James  W.,  George  Washington  U.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Robbins,  Dorothy,  184  St.  and  Creston  Ave.,  Bronx 
68,  N.  Y. 

Roberts,  Alan,  Union  Coll.,  Schnectady,  N.  Y. 

Roberts,  Alfred  D.,  Ursinus  Coll.,  Collegeville,  Pa. 

Roberts,  Dorothy  F.,  5834  Stony  Island  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Roberts,  Evangeline,  Ark.  Polytechnic  Coll., 
Russellville,  Ark. 

Roberts,  Herbert,  4647  Evans,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Roberts,  John  Griffith,  Randolph  Macon  Coll., 
Ashland,  Va. 

Roberts,  Katie,  3  Allen  Ave.,  Fairhaven,  Vt. 

Roberts,  Kimberly  S.,  U.  of  Delaware,  Newark, 
Del. 

Roberts,  Phyllis  N.  S.  T.  C.,  Kearney,  Nebr. 

Roberts,  Mrs.  Owen  E.,  Mars  Hill  Coll.,  Mars  Hill, 
N.  C. 

Roberts,  William,  Northwestern  U.,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Robertson,  Howard  S.,  U.  of  Richmond,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

Robertson,  Mary  L.,  709  W.  24th  St.,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Robertson,  Pauline  C.,  8813  Gayton  Rd.,  Rich¬ 
mond  26,  Va. 

Robinove,  Muriel  N.,  15154  Piedmont  Ave.,  Detroit 
23,  Mich. 

Robinove,  Phyllis  S.,  344  W.  72  St.,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y. 

Robinson,  H.  L.,  Baylor  U.,  Waco,  Tex. 

Robinson,  Lucius  S.,  1805  S.  Van  Ness  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  19,  Cal. 

Robinson,  Mary  F.,  Box  6331,  Reynolda  Br.,  Win¬ 
ston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Robinson,  Primrose  Z.,  834  Brown,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Robinson,  Samuel,  56-16  Van  Loon,  Elmhurst, 
N.  Y. 

Robinson,  Sanford,  270  Noroton  Ave.,  Darien, 
Conn. 

Robinson,  Thekla  G.,  8120  Clyde  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Robitaille,  Claire  E.,  183  Ash  St.  Manchester,  N. 
H. 

Robitaille,  Gaston,  Box  1060,  Malartic,  P.  Q. 

Robitaille,  Henri,  St.  Louis  U.,  St.  Louis  3,  Mo. 

Roch,  Madeleine,  Villa  Notre  Dame  de  Sillery, 
Quebec,  P.  Q. 

Roche,  Alphonse  V.,  Northwestern  U.,  Evanston, 

Roche,  Joanna  F.,  60  Park  St.,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Rochedieu,  Chas.  A.,  Vanderbilt  U.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Rochelle,  Virginia  E.,  40  W.  Elm  St.,  Greenwich, 
Conn. 

Roden,  Lethem  S.,  U.  of  Ks.,  Lawrence,  Ks. 

Roedig,  Charles  F.,  727  E.  Colfax  Ave.,  South  Bend, 
Ind. 

Roeming,  Robt.  F.,  U.  of  Wise,  in  Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Rogers,  Adrienne,  344  Fort  Wash.  Ave.,  New  York 
33,  N.  Y. 

Rogers,  Francis  M.,  Harvard  U.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rogers,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  Gauley  Bridge  H.  S.,  Glen 
Ferris,  W.  Va. 

Rogers,  Samuel,  U.  of  Wise.,  Madison,  Wise. 

Rohrer,  Wilsie  B.,  2712  Bradford  Dr.,  Toledo  14,  O. 

Roht,  Elizabeth  M.,  19  Pearl  St.,  Middleboro,  Mass- 
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Roland-Ouellette,  Mme  M.,  2230  Greening  Rd., 
Applegate,  Mich. 

Romani,  Lawrence,  2511  Hearst  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Romay,  Angela  M.,  92  Pearson  Rd.,  W.  Somerville, 
Mass. 

Roncalez,  Georges,  Phillips  Acad.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
Roney,  Rena,  527  Hill  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  21,  Pa. 
Ronsaville,  Virginia,  3942  Wash.  St.,  Kensington, 
Md. 

Rosamilla,  Jeannette,  1557  Summit  Ave.,  Hillside, 
N.  J. 


Rose,  Caroline  P.,  Prospect  St.,  Narraganset,  R.  I. 
Rosen,  Mrs.  Henry,  High  Sch.,  Abington,  Mass. 
Rosen,  Mollie,  Lincoln  H.  S.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Rosenbbrg,  Finkle,  117  Liberty  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 
Rosenfield,  Leonora  C.,  3749  Chesapeake  St., 

N.  W.,  Wash.  16,  D.  C. 

Rosenkranz,  Gabrielle,  63-84  Saunder  St.,  Forest 
Hills,  N.  Y. 

Ross,  A.  W.,  Cross  Highway,  Westport,  Conn. 

Ross,  Carmen  M.,  High  Sch.,  West  Linn,  Ore. 

Ross,  Cora  F.,  5312  Mays  Dr.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Ross,  Flora,  404  N.  Summit  Ave.,  Decatur,  Ill. 
Ross,  Grace,  13946  Marion,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ross,  Lillian  B.,  245  Sawyer  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Ross,  Maruce  M.,  Purdue  U.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
Rosselet,  Jeanne,  Goucher  Coll.,  Towson  4,  Md. 
Rosselot,  E.  LaVelle,  Otterbein  Coll.,  Westerville, 

O. 

Rossi,  Louis,  Northwestern  U.,  Evanston,  Ill. 
Rossi,  P.  Carlo,  U.  of  San  Francisco,  San  Francisco 
17,  Cal. 

Rossi,  Theresa  M.,  High  Sch.,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 
Rossi,  Vinio,  797  Crotona  Park  N.,  Bronx  60,  N.  Y. 
Rostas,  Edith  S.,  Mt.  Holyoke  Coll.,  S.  Hadley, 
Mass. 

Rothschild,  H.  Dorothy,  High  Sch.,  Scarsdale, 

N.  Y. 

Roudebush,  Katherine,  219  S.  Main,  Middletown, 

O. 

Rotjdiez,  Leon  S.,  Pa.  St.  U.,  University  Park,  Pa. 
(Managing  Editor) 

Rouillakd,  Irene  C.,  59  Thornwood  St.,  Chicopee 
Falls,  Mass. 

Rountbee,  Carlton  W.,  207  78th  St.,  Virginia  Beach, 
Va. 

Rowbotham,  Lilian  M.,  102  Conn  Terr.,  Lexington 
36,  Ky. 

Rowdybush,  Ethel  M.,  3386  Stephenson  PL,  N.  W., 
Wash.  15,  D.  C. 

Rowe,  Chas.  G.,  928  Prescott  St.,  Kerrville,  Tex. 
Rowland,  Mary  Z.,  1118  St.  Paul  St.,  Balto.  2,  Md. 
Roy,  Esther  M.,  907  Armory  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Roy,  Francis  A.,  U.  of  Ariz.,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Roy,  Kathleen  M.,  51  Cunningham  St.,  Springfield, 
M&ss . 

Roy,  Rosina,  Highland  Park  H.  S.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Rube,  Stella  147-22  71  Rd.,  Flushing  57,  N.  Y. 
Rubin,  Beatrice  W.,  810  Hunts  Point  Ave.,  Bronx  59, 


N.  Y. 

Rubinow,  Marguerite  S.,  310  W.  99  St.,  New  York 
23,  N.  Y.  ,  „ 

Rudich,  Norman,  Wesleyan  U.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Ruff,  Edgar  T.,  3706  N.  Kansas  St.,  El  Paso,  Tex. 
Ruland,  Harold  L.,  High  Sch.,  Union,  N.  J. 
Rulofson,  Edith,  32  State  St.,  North  Haven,  Conn. 
Ruonabvaaka,  Laurice  L.,  150  Lake  Rd.,  Harbor 
Springs,  Mich.  .  , 

Rusack,  Hedwig  H.,  204  Grandview  Ave.,  Catskill, 


Russ,  Miss  C.  L.,  Sr.  High  Sch.,  Pensacola,  Fla. 
Russ,  Ellen  L.,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

Russell,  Cecelia,  U.  of  Ark.,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 
Russell,  Florence,  1402  E.  75  St.,  Seattle  15,  Wn. 
Russell,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  96  Robbins  Rd.,  Watertown, 
Mass 

Russell,  Mary  J.,  109  23  Ave.,  N.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Russo,  Dorothy  A.,  High  Sch.,  Clarksville,  Tenn. 
Russo,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.  Coll.,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
Ruszkowksi,  Irene,  High  Sch.,  Negaunee,  Mich. 
Ruth,  Charlotte,  66  S.  Spring  St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Ruyle,  Mabel,  716  W.  Douglas,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 
Ryan,  Barbara,  Jr.  H.  S.,  Oceanside,  N.  Y. 


Ryan,  Kathleen,  Classen  Jr.-Sr.  H.  S.,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

Ryan,  Lee  W.,  Hampden-Sydney,  Va. 

Ryan,  Patrick  J.,  Weston  Coll.,  Weston  93,  Mass. 
Ryan,  Wm.  P.,  226-C  Harrison  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Ryba,  Therese.  342  Burke  Dr.,  Buffalo  15,  N.  Y. 
Ryder,  Sarah  A.,  3  Echo  Lane,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Ryding,  Wm.  W.,  Wayne  U.,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 
Ryland,  Hobart,  U.  of  Ky.,  Lexington,  Ky. 


Sabbeth,  Morris,  324  Bay  14th  St.,  B’klyn  14,  N.  Y. 
Sabin,  Martin,  High  Sch.,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 

Sackrin,  Gene,  H.  S.,  West  Islip,  N.  Y. 

Sadowski,  Stefan,  Glen  Farms,  Newark,  Del. 
Sainati,  Edward,  Phillips  Acad.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
Saindon,  Ambrose,  Proctor  Acad.,  Andover,  N.  H. 
St.  Aubyn,  Frederic  C.,  Apt.  K-4,  Beverly  Rd., 
Newark,  Del. 

St.  George,  Helen,  32  Lincoln  St.,  Gardner,  Mass. 
Saintonqe,  Paul,  Mt.  Holyoke  C.,  S.  Hadley,  Mass. 
Saisselin,  Remy,  Western  Reserve  U.,  Cleveland 
6,  O. 

Salembier,  Henry  L.  G.,  630  9th  St.,  W.  Hempstead, 
N.  Y. 

Salisbury,  Eunice  M.,  Broad  Park  Lodge,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

Salit,  Carol  S.,  860  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York  32, 
N.  Y. 


Salois,  Norbert  J.,  84  Windsor  St.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Salomon,  Roslyn  S.,  505  West  End  Ave.,  New  York 
24,  N.  Y. 

Salter,  Mrs.  Wm.  T.,  178  Cold  Spring  St.,  New 
Haven  11,  Conn. 

Salvan,  Albert,  23  Woodbury  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Salvan,  Jacques,  680  Merrick,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 

Saltzman,  Lucile,  Box  193,  Gueydan,  La. 

Sampon,  Victor  J.,  1536  N.  21  St.,  Milwaukee  5, 
Wise. 

Sanders,  Martha  P.j  1902  Bell  Ave.,  Denton,  Tex. 

Sanders,  Stella,  4  rue  de  Chevreuse,  Paris  VI, 
France 

Sandomirsky,  L.  Natalie,  820  Bayberry  Lane, 
Orange,  Conn. 

Sandrat,  Danielle,  Convent  of  Sacred  Heart,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Sanford,  Colleen,  1211  Jewell  St.,  Topeka,  Ks. 

Santosuosso,  Joanne,  527  Main  St.,  Medford  55, 
Mass. 

Santosuosso,  John  J.,  5  Metcalf  Ct.,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass. 

Sapienza,  Grace  M.,  212  Elm  St.,  East  Paterson, 
N.  J. 

Sardell,  Martha,  35-47  172  St.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Sabeil,  Jean,  172  W.  79  St.,  New  York  24,  N.  Y. 

Sarot,  Edom  E.,  230  Mt.  Vernon  PL,  Newark  6,  N.  J. 

Sarquis,  Miss  N.  H.,  140  E.  95  St.,  New  York  28, 
N.  Y. 

Sas,  Louis,  475  W.  186  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sassard,  Virginia,  38  Central  Park  S.,  New  York  19, 
N.  Y. 

Sato,  Lois,  13810  Webster  Rd.,  Milwaukie,  Ore. 

Satterlee,  Rebecca  E.,  325  State  St.,  North  Haven, 
Conn. 

Satterwhite,  Mrs.  Mac  C.,  Rt.  5,  Oxford,  N.  C. 

Saul,  Marthe,  3217  Reservoir  Rd.,  N.  W.,  Wash., 
D.  C. 

Saunders,  Ernestine  B.,  St.  Augustine’s  Coll., 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Saunders,  Frederick,  188  Bayview  Ave.,  Cornwall, 
N.  Y. 

Saunders,  Marjorie  A.,  Township  H.  S.,  Evanston, 
Ill. 

Sauté,  Alfred  E.,  21  Broome  St.,  Providence  5,  R.  I. 

Savage,  George  L,  Albany  Acad.,  Albany  8,  N.  Y. 

Savblle,  Doris  G.,  131  Dwight  St.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Savels,  John  H.,  706  Kinderkamack  Rd.,  River 
Edge,  N.  J. 

Savignon,  Gabriel,  Souther  Ill.  Univ.,  Carbondale, 

in. 

Sawyer,  Louise,  69  Court  St.,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Saxe,  Nathaniel  E.,  Washburn  U.,  Topeka,  Ks. 

Sayre,  Geo.  M.,  1621  No.  Kansas  Ave.,  Roswell, 
N.  M. 
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Scammon,  Jean,  1224  Mississippi,  Lawrence,  Ks. 

Scarpinato,  A.  Lucy,  2957  Ave.  X,  B’klyn  35,  N.  Y. 

Schaadt,  Woodrow  K.,  Box  112,  Orefield,  Pa. 

Schabacker,  Ruth,  11  Waldron  Ave.,  Summit,  N.  J. 

Schaefer,  Constance,  8606  35  Ave.,  Flushing  72, 

N.  Y. 

Schaefer,  Josef,  I.  S.  T.  Coll.,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 

Schafer,  Mrs  Lester,  312  N  5th  St.,  Charles,  Mo. 

Schain,  Beatrice  P.,  High  Sch.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Schairer,  Claire,  62J4  Dietz  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Schaller,  Harry  N.,  720  Frank  Blvd.,  Akron,  O. 

Schaller,  Martha  K.,  Balboa  H.  S.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Sciiardt,  Elizabeth  B.,  Tenn.  St.  CoD.,  Murfrees¬ 
boro,  Tenn. 

Scheiber,  Gladys,  Marshall  Jr.  H.  S.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Schenfeld,  Sylvia,  4532  No.  11  St.,  Phila.  40,  Pa. 

Schenker,  Elsie  A.,  215  Park  Terr.,  West  Haven  16, 
Conn. 

Scherer,  Geo.  A.  C.,  U.  of  Colo.,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Schier,  Donald  S.,  Carleton  Coll.,  Northfield, 
Minn. 

Schiffner,  Rev.  R.  C.,  Gonzaga  U.,  Spokane  11, 
Wn. 

Schirmer,  Murielle,  Wise.  St.  Coll.,  Milwaukee  11, 
Wise. 

Schmid,  Lucienne,  9246  52  Ave.,  Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 

Schmied,  Otto  K.,  1317  Windemere  Ave.,  Balto.  18, 
Md. 

Schneider,  Sonia,  1105  Univ.  Ave.,  Madison  6, 
Wise. 

Schoenboiim,  Gertrude,  626  38  St.,  Rock  Island,  Ill. 

Schoenfeld,  Carolyn,  1223  Decatur  St.,  N.  W., 
Wash.  11,  D.  C. 

Schonthal,  Aviva  H.,  817  West  End  Ave.,  New 
York  25,  N.  Y. 

Schoonmaker,  Edith,  22  William  St.,  Ansonia, 
Conn. 

Schramm,  Charlotte  A.,  605  Rosedale  St.,  Balto.  16, 
Md. 

Schreiner,  Martha,  Northern  Ill.  St.  Tea.  Coll., 
De  Kalb,  Ill. 

Sciiroeder,  Helen  D.,  2444  Downing  Dr.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  8,  O. 

Schuler,  Georgette  R.,  Morris  Harvey  Coll., 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Schuler,  Marilyn,  125  Cannon’s  Lane,  Louisville  6, 
Ky. 

Schulkind,  Eugene  W.,  Lake  Erie  C.,  Painesville, 

O. 

Schulman,  Samuel  B.,  15  So.  Charter  St.,  Madison 
5,  Wise. 

Schultz,  Richard  L.  Riverdale  Country  Sch., 
New  York  71,  N.  Y. 

Schütz,  A.  H.,  O.  S.  U.,  Columbus  10,  O. 

Schwartz,  Henry  C.,  Arkansas  Coll.,  Batesville, 
Ark. 

Schwartz,  Leon,  Jr.  Coll.,  Virginia,  Minn. 

Scott,  Elizabeth,  490  E.  Main  St.,  Northport,  N.  Y. 

Scottron,  Edith,  Box  102,  Hiram,  O. 

Seagrave,  Maryalice,  350  Warwick  Ave.,  Buffalo, 

Seaver,  Mrs.  Chas.,  Consolidated  Sch.,  Peter¬ 
borough,  N.  H. 

SebriSe-Collins,  Georgette,  1944  Ford  St.,  B’klyn 
29,  N.  Y. 

Secor,  Walter  T.,  Denison  U.,  Granville,  O.  (Re¬ 
gional  Representative) 

Seeber,  Edward,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Seewoster,  Marian,  5917  Enright  Ave.,  St.  Louis  12, 
Mo. 

Seibert,  Louise  C.,  4410  Marble  Hill  Rd.,  Balto.  18. 
Md. 

Seiver,  Geo.  C.,  U.  of  Pa.,  Phila.  4,  Pa. 

Seligman,  Otto  D.,  5633  21  Ave.,  N.  E.,  Seattle,  Wn. 

Selmer,  Dorothy,  8835  Elmhurst  Ave.,  Elmhurst, 

Selvi,  Arthur  M.,  Tea.  Coll.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

S en d kh r ,  Yvette,  416  Thurber  Ave.,  Syracuse  5, 

Sérafon,  Amélie,  1828  E.  Newberry  Blvd.,  Mil¬ 
waukee  11,  Wise. 

Serf  ass,  Mahlon,  High  Sch.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


Sergeant,  Madeleine,  558  S.  Ogden  Dr.,  Los  Angeles 
36,  Cal. 

Serocca,  Mary  R.,  148  W.  Wayne  Ave.,  Wayne,  Pa. 

Seward,  Evelyn  C.,  632  Lafayette  Ave.,  Columbus, 
Ind. 

Seward,  Robert  D.,  Bates  Coll.,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Sewell,  Mrs.  Frank,  Agnes  Scott  Coll.,  Decatur, 
Ga. 

Seybolt,  Lewis  A.,  Free  Acad.,  Norwhich,  Conn. 

Shadbolt,  Delia,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

Shaffer,  Elizabeth,  Pfeiffer  Jr.  C.,  Misenheimer, 
N.  C. 

Shaffer,  H.  L.,  Jr.,  3499  S.  Forest  St.,  Denver  22, 
Colo. 

Shaklee,  Mrs.  A.  O.,  7355  Lindell,  St.  Louis  12,  Mo. 

Shane,  Helen  L.,  Peabody  Dem  Sch.,  Nashville  4, 
Tenn. 

Shane,  M.  L.,  Geo.  Peobody  Coll.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Shanks,  Laura  E.,  848  North  Dr.,  Winnipeg  9, 
Manitoba 

Shapiro,  N.  R.,  Adams  House  C  25,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Sharpe,  Josephine,  15  Lee  Ave.,  Clayton  5,  Mo. 

Shartle,  Helen  H.,  59  Warren  Pike,  Ridgewood, 
N.  J. 

Shattuck,  Roger,  U.  of  Tex.,  Austin,  Tex. 

Shaub,  Margaret  P.,  1239  N.  E.  109  Ave.,  Portland  16, 
Ore. 

Shaver,  Elmo  E.,  4215  Livingstone  Dr.,  Long  Beach 
3,  Cal. 

Shaver,  Ruth,  1009  Guilford  Ave.,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 

Shaw,  Daisy  K.,  Wash.  Irving  H.  S.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Shaw,  Edward  P.,  N.  Y.  Coll,  for  Teachers,  Albany 
3,  N.  Y. 

Shea,  Dorothy  C.,  29  Brook  St.,  Port  Henry,  N.  Y. 

Shealy,  Cyrus  L.,  Jr.,  Box  41,  Woodberry  Forest, 
Va. 

Shearman,  Helen,  Holton  Arms  Sch.,  Wash.  8,  D.  C. 

Sheery,  Richard  J.,  Siena  Coll.,  Loudonville,  N.  Y. 

Sheils,  Margaret  A.,  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

Shelley,  Cecil  L.,  High  Sch.,  Corvallis,  Ore. 

Shelley,  Joan  M.,  218  Serrano  Dr.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Shelton,  F.  V.,  Rice  Inst.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Shepherd,  J.  L.,  4608  Cedar  Mt.  Dr.,  Waco,  Tex. 

Sheppard,  Florence,  458  Bath  Ave.,  Long  Branch, 
N.  J. 

Sherman,  Myrtle  M.,  High  Sch.,  Cape  Elizabeth, 
Me. 

Shields,  Mary  L.,  436  Cushing  Ave.,  Dayton  9,  O. 

Shiffman,  Bernard,  23  Littleton  St.,  W.  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Shirey,  Mary  M.,  1515  Lee  St.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Shochat,  George,  Herbert  Hoover  H.  S.,  Glendale  2, 
Cal. 

Shoemaker,  Richard  D.,  Wake  Forest  Coll.,  Win¬ 
ston  Salem,  N.  C. 

Shores,  Loren  W.,  167  Boulevard,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Shuford,  Adelaide,  265  5th  Ave.,  N.  E.,  Hickory, 
N" .  C. 

Shumard,  Ruth  W.,  Lindbergh  Rd.,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 

Shutts,  Florence,  High  Sch.,  Danville,  Ill. 

Sicot,  Odette,  Beard  Sch.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Sicre,  Annette,  114  S.  Loomis  St.,  Naperville,  Ill. 

Siegel,  Paul,  577  E.  179,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Silber,  Gordon  R.,  Union  Coll.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

SILENIEK8,  Juris,  710  N.  H.  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Silver,  Isidore,  Wash.  Univ.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Silver,  Maurice,  3957  Gouverneur  Ave.,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 

Silvern  ail,  Alma  D.,  2015  Underwood  Ave., 
Wauwatosa,  Wise. 

Simches,  Seymour,  40  Hemlock  Dr.,  Natick,  Mass. 

Simmons,  Mrs.  Wm.,  Parsons  Coll.,  Fairfield,  la. 

Simonds,  Donald,  53  Sycamore  St.,  W.  Hempstead, 
N.  Y. 

Simpson,  David  R.  L.,  313  E.  10  Ave.,  Winfield,  Ks. 

Simpson,  Hayward,  1627  Doulton  Ave.,  Huntington, 
W.  Va. 

Simpson,  Jeanette  L.,  High  Sch.,  Locust  Valley, 

Simpson,  Lurline  V.,  Un.  of  Wn.,  Seattle,  Wn. 
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SiRACuse,  Aloysius  G.,  Siena  Coll.,  Loudenville, 

Sirevaag,  John,  Grand  View  Coll.,  Des  Moines  16, 
la. 

Sirianni,  Huguette  S.,  4628  Arrow  Rd.,  Okemos, 
Mich. 

Sïsson,  Miriam,  765  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York  32, 

Sisson,  Philip  R.,  415  W.  115  St.,  New  York  25,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Agnes  Claire,  425  Salisbury  St.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Sister  Agnes  Eileen,  329  E.  63  St.,  New  York  21 
N.  Y. 

Sister  Agnes  Marie  Smith,  Brescia  Coll.,  Owens¬ 
boro,  Ky. 

Sister  Agnes  Patricia,  Nazareth  Coll.,  Rochester 
10,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Agnes  Thérèse,  17  Mayhew  St.,  Dorchester 
25,  Mass. 

Sister  Agnes  Therbse,  3430  Rocky  River  Dr., 
Cleveland,  O. 

Sister  Alfreda,  1341  N.  Cass  St.,  Milwaukee  2, 
Wise. 

Sister  Aline  Marie,  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Los 
Angeles  49,  Cal. 

Sister  Angela  Bisol,  25  Edward  St.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Sister  Ann  Cecile,  Lourdes  Acad.,  Cleveland  13, 

Sister  Ann  Louise,  1140  S.  Clinton  St.,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind. 

Sister  Anna  Miriam,  919  Iverson  St.,  Salinas,  Cal. 

Sister  Anne  Zoe,  262  Loring  Ave.,  Salem,  Mass. 

Sister  Bernadette,  260  Eastern  Pkway,  B’klyn 
25,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Charles  Emilie,  St.  Anne’s  Acad.,  Swanton, 
Vt. 


Sister  Charles  Regina,  Seton  High  S.,  Cincinnati 

5,  O. 

Sister  Clare  Eileen  Craddock,  4301  Broadway, 
San  Antonio  9,  Tex. 

Sister  Clarisse  Marie,  Holy  Names  Coll., 
Spokane  2,  Wn. 

Sister  Constance  Marie,  Coll,  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
Convent  Station,  N.  J. 

Sister  Dentse,  St.  Mary’s  Acad.,  Los  Angeles  43, 
Cal. 

Sister  Dorothy  Marie,  103  &  Central  Park, 
Chicago  34,  Ill. 

Sister  Edwarda,  12  Church  St.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Eileen  Marie,  409  E.  241  St.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Eileen  Marie,  5224  N.  Broad  St.,  Phila.  44, 
Pa. 

Sister  Eileen  Miriam,  Acad,  of  Our  Lady  of 
Nazareth,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

Sister  Ellen  Marie,  Inst,  of  Notre  Dame,  Balto. 
2,  Md. 

Sister  Eloise  Therese,  12001  Chalon  Rd.,  Los 
Angeles  24,  Cal. 

Sister  Etienne  Flaherty,  Coll,  of  St.  Benedict, 
St.  Joseph,  Minn. 

Sister  Frances  Bernardine,  207  E.  St.,  South 
Boston,  Mass. 

Sister  Francis  Cecelia,  21  High  St.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Georgianna,  St.  Mary  of  the  Woods,  Ind. 

Sister  Gertrude,  St.  Mary  of  the  Woods,  Ind. 

Sister  Gertrude  Du  Sacré  Coeur,  Notre  Dame 
H.  S.,  Rose  Valley,  Pa. 

Sister  Gertrude  Francis,  30  Pond  St.,  Waltham, 
Mass. 

Sister  Gertrude  Marie,  Mater  Misericordiae 
Acad.,  Merion,  Pa. 

Sister  Helen  Gertrude,  144  High  St.,  Newbury- 
port,  Mass. 

Sister  Helen  Patricia,  Trinity  Prep.  Sch.,  Ilches- 
ter,  Md. 

Sister  James  Aloysius,  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  C., 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Sister  Jean  Francis,  166  S.  Broadway,  Saratoga 


Springs,  N.  Y. 

Sœur  Jeanne-de-Reims,  85  Boisvert  St.,  Lowell, 


iutiao. 

Sister  Joan  Bernadette,  1520  E.  13  St.,  B’klyn 
30,  N.  Y. 


Sister  Joannes  Hughes,  14808  Lake  Ave.,  Lake- 
wood  7,  O. 

Sister  John  Berchamans,  Pius  X  High  Sch., 
Downey,  Cal. 

Sister  Leo  Marie,  Cath.  Central  Convent,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Sister  Louis  Philippe,  Acad,  of  Holy  Angels, 
M’pls,  Minn. 

Sister  Lucie  Madeleine,  72  Church  St.,  Putnam, 
Conn. 

Sister  Lucy,  Coll,  of  Notre  Dame,  Belmont,  Cal. 

Sister  M.  Adele  Francis,  112  Ware  Ave.,  Towson, 
Md. 

Sister  M.  Agnes  Rita,  1032  7  St.,  Santa  Monica, 
Cal. 

Sister  M.  Alberta  Savoie,  MaryMount  C.,  Salina, 
Ks. 

Sister  M.  Albertina,  260  Eastern  Pkway,  B’klyn 
25,  N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Aloysius,  265  Benham  St.,  Hamden  14, 
Conn. 

Sister  M.  Amabilis,  181  Hall  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Sister  M.  Amadeus,  640  Hemlock  St.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Sister  M.  Amelia,  Coll,  of  St.  Mary,  Columbus  3,  O. 

Sister  M.  Angela,  St.  Mary’s  Sem.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Aniceta,  Coll,  of  St.  Francis,  Joliet,  Ill. 

Sister  M.  Ann  Juliana,  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  H.  S., 
Ladysmith,  Wise. 

Sister  M.  Anne  Claire,  St.  Patrick  Central, 
Kankakee,  Ill. 

Sister  M.  Arthur,  Acad,  of  Holy  Family,  Baltic, 
Conn. 

Sister  M.  Barbara,  415  S.  Ft.  Thomas  Ave.,  Ft. 
Thomas,  Ky. 

Sister  M.  Berenice,  Bishop  Noll  H.  S.,  Hammond, 
Ind. 

Sister  M.  Celestine,  20  Manet  Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill 
67,  Mass. 

Sister  M.  Chiara,  Coll,  of  St.  Teresa,  Winona,  Minn. 

Sister  M.  Chrysostom,  Marygrove  Coll.,  Detroit 
21,  Mich. 

Sister  M.  Colombiere,  5116  Magazine  St.,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Sister  M.  Cronan,  St.  Mary’s  H.  S.,  Greenwich, 
Conn. 

Sister  M.  de  Lourdes,  Marion  Coll.,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wise. 

Sister  M.  Denise,  Holy  Family  Coll.,  Manitowac, 
Wise. 

Sister  M.  Dionybia,  4701  N.  Charles  St.,  Balto.,  10, 
Md. 

Sister  M.  Dulcidia,  Notre  Dame  of  Md.,  Balto.  10, 
Md. 

Sister  M.  Editha,  40  Still  St.,  Brookline  46,  Mass. 

Sister  M.  Eileen,  Immaculate  Heart  Coll.,  Los 
Angeles  27,  Cal. 

Sister  M.  Elizabeth,  Mt.  St.  Dominic  Acad., 
Caldwell,  N.  J. 

Sister  M.  Ellis,  St.  Maria  Goretti  H.  S.,  Hagers¬ 
town,  Md. 

Sister  M.  Ephrem,  222  Roberts  Ave.,  Syracuse  4, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Etienne,  Alvernia  H.  S.,  Chicago  18,  Ill. 

Sister  M.  Félicitas,  Mary  Immaculate  Acad., 
New  Britain,  Conn. 

Sister  M.  Florita,  44  E.  68  St.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Francis,  583  Wash.  St.,  Newton  58, 
Mass. 

Sister  M.  Francis  Xavier,  31  Wolcott  St.,  Water- 
bury,  Conn. 

Sister  M.  Gemma,  5515  Franklin  Ave.,  Hollywood 
28,  Cal. 

Sister  M.  George,  Rosary  Coll.,  River  Forest,  Ill. 

Sister  M.  Gerlanda,  1123  Church  St.,  Glenview, 

Ill. 

Sister  M.  Gregoria,  Acad,  of  the  Holy  Angels, 
Ft.  Lee,  N.  J. 

Sister  M.  Hilaire,  Holy  Family  Acad.,  Chicago  22, 
Ill. 

Sister  M.  Hilary,  St.  Michael’s  Convent,  Mont¬ 
pelier,  Vt. 

Sister  M.  Huberta,  Catholic  Central  H.  S., 
Muskegon,  Mich. 
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Sister  M.  Imelda,  Sacred  Heart  Acad.,  Stamford, 
Conn. 

Sister  M.  Jacqueline,  Cathedral  Convent,  Steu¬ 
benville,  O. 

Sister  M.  James  Cecilia,  St.  Mary’s  Convent, 
Passaic,  N.  J. 

Sister  M.  Jeannine,  St.  Mary’s  Acad.,  Prairie  du 
Chien,  Wise. 

Sister  M.  Julie,  Mt.  Agnes  Coll.,  Baltimore  9,  Md. 

Sister  M.  Loretta,  St.  Mary’s  H.  S.,  New  Haven 
11,  Conn. 

Sister  M.  Louis,  378  E.  151  St.,  New  York  55,  N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Lucia,  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  Acad.,  North 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Sister  M.  Lucia,  52  Grove  St.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Madeleine,  Ursuline  Coll.,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Sister  M.  Magdalene,  St.  Anthony’s  Sch.,  Follans- 
bee,  West  Va. 

Sister  M.  Margarette,  100  Linden  Ave.,  Irvington 
11,  N.  J. 

Sister  M.  Mariano,  Ridgewood  H.  S.,  Madison  5, 
N.  J. 

Sister  M.  Michaeleen,  Caldwell  Coll.,  Caldwell, 
N.  J. 

Sister  M.  Michaelita,  1219  Ave.  O,  Brooklyn  30, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Natalie,  Albertus  Magnus  Coll.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Sister  M.  Natalie,  Ursuline  Coll,  for  Women, 
Cleveland  6,  O. 

Sister  M.  Norbert,  5467  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago 
15,  Ill. 

Sister  M.  Norbert,  7214  St.  Charles  Ave.,  New 
Orleans  18,  La. 

Sister  M.  op  St.  Louis  op  France,  Sisters  of  Holy 
Cross,  Manchester,  Conn. 

Sister  M.  Patricia,  6000  Queens  Highwy.,  Parma 
Heights  30,  O. 

Sister  M.  Patrick,  Mount  Mercy  Coll.,  Pittsburgh 
13,  Pa. 

Sister  M.  Paulette,  St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Petronilla,  Barry  Coll.,  Miami  38,  Fla. 

Sister  M.  Rafael,  1618  Monroe  St.  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  10,  D.  C. 

Sister  M.  Remiglia,  1200  Park  Ave.,  Racine,  Wise. 

Sister  M.  Rose  Angela,  2800  Edison  Hgwy., 
Baltimore  13,  Md. 

Sister  M.  St.  Francis,  Regis  Coll.,  Weston  93,  Mass. 

Sister  M.  St.  Irene,  6363  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chicago 
40,  Ill. 

Sister  M.  St.  René,  St.  Anne’s  H.  S.,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 

Sister  M.  Serena,  St.  Mary’s  Acad.,  Milwaukee  7, 
Wise. 

Sister  M.  Sheila,  St.  Joseph  Sch.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Sister  M.  Sibylla,  Viterbo  Coll.,  La  Crosse,  Wise. 

Sister  M.  Tiessa,  Alverno  Coll.,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Sister  M.  Ursula,  1322  Eoff  St.,  Wheeling,  West  Va. 

Sister  M.  Verda  Clare,  Archbishop  Cushing  Coll., 
Brookline  46,  Mass. 

Sister  M.  Xavier  Thérèse,  1115  Pearl  St.,  Ander¬ 
son,  Ind. 

Sister  Madonna,  Dunbarton  Coll,  of  Holy  Cross, 
Washington  8,  D.  C. 

Sister  Marcella  Zwinqman,  68  Legare  St., 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Sister  Margaret  Céline.  Archbishop  William 
H.  S.,  Braintree,  Mass. 

Sister  Margaret  Euciiaria,  St.  Mary’s  H.  S., 
Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Sister  Margaret  Flinton,  St.  Joseph’s  Coll., 
Emmitsburg,  Md. 

Sister  Margaret  Josepha,  St.  Mary’s  H.  S., 
Beverly,  Mass. 

Sister  Margaret  Perpétua,  St.  Cecilia  Convent, 
Englewood,  N.  J. 

Sister  Margaret  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  D’You- 
ville  Coll.,  Buffalo  1,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Margaret  Thérèse,  Trinity  Coll.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Sister  Margaret  Thomas,  Providence  H.  S., 
Chicago  24,  Ill. 


Sister  Marguerite  Mary,  Notre  Dame  Acad., 
Tyngsboro,  Mass. 

Sister  Maria  Emeric,  St.  Dominic’s  H.  S.,  Oyster 
Bay,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Maria  Leona,  York  Catholic  H.  S.,  York, 
Pa. 

Sister  Maria  Lucy,  Immaculata  C.,  Immaculata, 
Pa. 

Sister  Marian  Francis,  221  Court  St.,  Elizabeth  1, 


N.  J. 


Sister  Marianna,  Coll.  Misericordia,  Dallas,  Pa. 
Sister  Marianne,  Margaret  Hall  Sch.,  Versailles, 


iV>y  * 

Sister  Marianne  Pomerleau,  St.  Benedict’s 
Coll.,  St.  Joseph,  Minn. 

Sister  Marie  Aurea,  St.  Margaret  Acad.,  Minnea¬ 
polis,  Minn. 

Sister  Marie  Carmel,  116  Norfolk  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Sister  Marie  Celine,  270  Bates  St.,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Sister  Marie  Clemente,  Marycrest  Coll.,  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa 

Sister  Marie  Elise  Blouin,  Seton  Hill  Coll., 
Greensburg,  Pa. 

Sister  Marie  Emmanuel,  St.  Bernard’s  Convent, 
West  Newton,  Mass. 

Sister  Marie  Esterre,  St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  St. 
Paul  2,  Minn. 

Sister  Marie-Francia,  25  Endicott  St.,  Lynn, 
Mass. 

Sister  Marie  Gertrude,  Academie  Ste.  Anne, 
Marlboro,  Mass. 

Sister  Marie-Gertrude,  51  Hamilton  St.,  Holyoke 
Mass. 

Sister  Marie  Lorraine,  St.  John  the  Bap.  H.  S., 
Phila  27,  Pa. 

Sister  Marie  Louise,  Albertus  Magnus  Coll., 
New  Haven  11,  Conn. 

Sister  Marie-Luce  de  Jesus,  Ste.  Anne  Academy, 
Marlboro,  Mass. 

Sister  Marie  Lucidie,  2214  Dorchester  Ave., 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

Sister  Marie  Magdalen,  Rosary  Coll.,  River 
Forest,  Ill. 

Sister  Marie-Marcelle,  Holy  Name  H.  S., 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Sister  Marie-Margarita,  Emmanuel  Coll., 
Boston  18,  Mass. 

Sister  Marie-Martinien,  17  E.  Main  St.,  Webster, 
Mass. 

Sister  Marie  Patricia,  Coll,  of  Mt.  St.  Vincent, 
New  York  71,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Marie  Philip,  Coll,  of  St.  Catherine,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Sister  Marie  Pierre,  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Toledo  2, 

O. 


Sister  Marie-Reine-de-La-Paix,  901  Lonsdale 
Ave.,  Central  Falls,  R.  I. 

Sister  Marie  Ste-Philomène,  17  St.  John  St., 
Warwick,  R.  I. 

Sister  Marie  Thérèse,  Good  Counsel  Coll.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Marie  Thérèse,  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  Acad., 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Marie-Thérèse,  Presentation  de  Marie, 
Hudson,  N.  H. 

Sister  Marie  Thomas,  Annhurst  Coll.,  Putnam, 
Conn. 

Sister  Marie  Vianney,  Couvent  de  Ste.  Anne, 
Central  Falls,  R.  I. 

Sister  Marilyn,  Charleston  Catholic  H.  S., 
Charleston,  West  Va. 

Sister  Marion  Penhallow,  Notre  Dame  H.  S., 
Belmont,  Cal. 

Sister  Mariona,  Mt.  St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Brighton 
35,  Mass. 

Sister  Maris  Stella,  St.  Mary’s  H.  S.,  Lancaster, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Agnes,  École  Notre  Dame  des  Vic¬ 
toires,  San  Francisco  8,  Cal. 

Sister  Mary  Agnèse,  May  Wood  Sch.,  Evanston, 
Ill. 


Sister  Mary  Alberta,  Melrose  Acad.,  Phila.  26,  Pa. 
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Sisteh  Maby  Alfred,  St.  Mary’s  H.  S.,  Dover, 
N.  H. 

Sister  Mary  Alice,  Benedictine  Hgts.  Coll.,  Tulsa 
14,  Okla. 

Sister  Mary  Alicia,  Walsingham  Acad.,  Williams¬ 
burg,  Va. 

Sister^Mary  Alma,  Catholic  Central  H.  S.,  Troy, 

Sister  Mary  Ambrose,  Villa  de  Chantal,  Rock 
Island,  Ill. 

Sister  Mary  Anacletus,  Salve  Regina  Coll.,  New¬ 
port,  R.  I. 

Sister  Mary  Andrew  Doyle,  Acad,  of  St.  Ursula, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Anita,  St.  Bernard’s  H.  S.,  Fitch¬ 
burg,  Mass. 

Sister  Mary  Angela,  70  N.  Swan  St.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Ann  Loyola,  Marcrest  Manor,  Culver 
City,  Cal. 

Sister  Mary  Annella,  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary 
Acad.,  Buffalo  11,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Anthony,  Dominican  Coll.,  Racine, 
Wise. 

Sister  Mary  Aquinas,  Mount  Mercy,  Acad.,  Grand 
Rapids  4,  Mich. 

Sister  Mary  Arnoldine,  St.  Joseph  Sch.,  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H. 

Sister  Mary  Beatrice,  Vincentian  Institute, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Bertrand,  Aquinas  Coll.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Sister  Mary  Camille  Bowe,  Coll,  of  St.  Therese, 
Winona,  Minn. 

Sister  Mary  Carina,  4405  Poplar  Blvd.,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Sister  Mary  Carmel,  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  No. 
Windham,  Me. 

Sister  Mary  Catherine,  Edgewood  Coll.,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wise. 

Sister  Mary  Catherine,  St.  John’s  H.  S.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Cecile,  John  Baptist  H.  S.,  Bangor 
Me. 

Sister  Mary  Charles,  St.  Patrick’s  H.  S.,  Oly¬ 
phant,  Pa. 

Sister  Mary  Clara,  St.  Mary’s  H.  S.,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Clare,  Albertus  Magnus  Coll.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Sister  Mary  Consolata,  Convent  of  the  Visita¬ 
tion,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sister  Mary  Constantia,  Clarke  Coll.,  Dubuque, 
Iowa 

Sister  Mary  Cornelius,  Coll,  of  our  Lady  of  the 
Elms,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

Sister  Mary  Cyrilla,  Xavier  H.  S.,  St.  Louis  8, 
Mo. 

Sister  Mary  Désirée,  Trinity  H.  S.,  River  Forest, 
Ill. 

Sister  Mary  Dilecta,  508  Berkeley  Rd.,  Columbus 
5,  O. 

Sister  Mary  Dionysia,  Rosary  Hill  Coll.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Doloba,  Lourdes  Acad.,  Cleveland 
13,  O. 

Sister  Mary  Eileen,  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Acad., 
Syosset,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Edwina,  Notre  Dame  H.  S.,  Elmira, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Ethelred,  Girls  Catholic  H.  S., 
Malden  48,  Mass. 

Sister  Mary  Ethelreda,  Bethlehem  Acad.,  Bards- 
town,  Ky. 

Sister  Mary  Eucharia,  St.  Joseph’s  Convent, 
Portland,  Me. 

Sister  Mary  Geneva,  St.  Francis  H.  S.,  Little 
Falls,  Ky. 

Sister  Mary  George,  Mt.  St.  Mary  Coll.,  Hook- 
sett,  N.  H. 

Sister  Mary  Georgia,  1015  S.  Monroe  Ave.,  Green 
Bay,  Wise. 

Sister  Mary  Gilbert,  Mary  Immaculate  Sch., 
Ossining,  N.  Y. 


Sister  Mary  Gilberta,  Blanchet  H.  S.,  Seattle, 
Wn. 

Sister  Mary  Gratia,  Cathedral  H.  S.,  New  York 
22,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Grégoire,  Rosary  Coll.,  River  Forest, 

Sister  Mary  Henry,  Coll,  of  St.  Catherine,  St. 
Paul  5,  Minn. 

Sister  Mary  Hubert,  Mt.  Carmel  Academy,  New 
Orleans  24,  La. 

Sister  Mary  Hugh,  Mater  Misericordiae  Acad., 
Merion  Sta.,  Pa. 

Sister  Mary  Imelda,  St.  Mary’s  H.  S.,  Katonah, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Innocentia,  Coll,  of  Holy  Names, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

Sister  Mary'  Joan,  Acad,  of  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Gwynned  Valley,  Pa. 

Sister  Mary  John,  Sch.  of  Brown  Country  Ursu- 
lines,  St.  Martin,  O. 

Sister  Mary  Joselind,  Notre  Dame  Acad.,  Coving¬ 
ton,  Ky. 

Sister  Mary  Laurence,  Briar  Cliff  Coll.,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa 

Sister  Mary  Lelia,  Mt.  Mary  Coll.,  Milwaukee, 
Wise. 

Sister  Mary  Leo,  Nazareth  Coll.,  Nazareth,  Mich. 

Sister  Mary  Leocardia,  Cathedral  H.  S.,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt. 

Sister  Mary  Leona,  Cathedral  H.  S.,  Portland  3, 
Me. 

Sister  Mary  Louise,  St.  Clara  Acad.,  Sinsinawa, 
Wise. 

Sister  Mary  Lucia,  Convent  of  Mercy,  Rensselaer, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Lucille,  Central  Catholic  H.  S.,  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pa. 

Sister  Mary  Madeleine,  Coll,  of  Notre  Dame, 
Baltimore  10,  Md.  • 

Sister  Mary  Madeleine,  331  E.  Rich  St.,  Colum¬ 
bus  15,  O. 

Sister  Mary  Madonna,  Cardinal  Stritch  Coll., 
Milwaukee  7,  Wise. 

Sister  Mary  Marcella,  St.  Mary’s  Acad.,  River¬ 
side  15,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Marta,  Cathedral  H.  S.,  Omaha  3, 
Neb. 

Sister  Mary  Maureen,  1437  Blossom  Rd.,  Roches¬ 
ter  10,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Maurita,  60  Broad  St.,  Providence  3, 
R.  1. 

Sister  Mary  Mildred,  Convent  of  Holy  Child, 
Rosemont,  Pa. 

Sister  Mary  Monica,  590  Sixth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Naomi,  St.  Aloysius  Acad.,  Rome, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Nolasco,  1061  Pleasant  Ave.,  New 
Bedford,  Mass. 

Sister  Mary  Nora,  St.  Joseph  H.  S.  for  Girls, 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Sister  Mary  Norbert,  17001  Lake  Shore  Blvd., 
Cleveland  10,  O. 

Sister  Mary  op  St.  Marcellina,  St.  Joseph  H.  S., 
N.  Grosvenordale,  Conn. 

Sister  Mary  of  the  Presentation,  Blessed  Sacra¬ 
ment  Acad.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Paulina,  St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Port¬ 
land,  Me. 

Sister  Mary  Roberta,  De  Andreis  H.  S.,  St. 
Louis  15,  Mo. 

Sister  Mary  Roberta,  Mercy  Coll.,  Detroit  19, 
Mich. 

Sister  Mary  Rosalie,  Oswego  Catholic  H.  S., 
Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Rosenda,  20  St.  Joseph  St.,  Jamaica 
Plain  30,  Mass. 

Sister  Mary  St.  Ellen,  Notre  Dame  Acad.,  Los 
Angeles  64,  Cal. 

Sister  Mary  St.  Joseph,  Trinity  Coll.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Sister  Mary  Salome,  St.  Simon  Stock  H.  S.,  New 
York  57,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Sheila,  St.  Lawrence  Acad.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
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Sister  Mary  Sheila,  2044  West  Greenshaw,  Chicago 
12.  Ill.  D  , 

Sister  Mary  Suzanne,  Marycliff  H.  S.,  Spokane, 
Wn. 

Sister  Mary  Tiiecla,  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  No.  Wind¬ 
ham,  Me. 

Sister  Mary  Thomas,  Convent  of  Christ  the  King, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Sister  Mary  Timona,  Mt.  Mary  Coll.,  Milwaukee, 
Wise. 

Sister  Mary  Vincent,  St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Vincentine,  St.  Mary  Coll.,  Xavier, 
Kans. 

Sister  Mary  Virgini,  Red  Bank  Catholic  H.  S., 
Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Sister  Maura,  Loretto  Hgts.  Coll.,  Loretta,  Colo. 

Sister  Maureen  Browne,  Brescia  Coll.,  Owens¬ 
boro,  Ky. 

Sister  Maurus,  2313  Highland  Ave.,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Sister  Miriam  Barbara,  Marylhurst  Coll.,  Maryl- 
hurst,  Ore. 

Sister  Miriam  Clare,  Ladycliff  Acad.,  Highland 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Paracleta,  St.  Catherine  Jr.  Coll.,  St. 
Catherine,  Ky. 

Sister  Patricia  Mary,  Notre  Dame  H.  S.,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  O. 

Sister  Philip  Neri,  240  No.  Limestone,  Lexington, 
Ky. 

Sister  Pierre-Marie,  Notre  Dame  H.  S.,  Berlin, 
N.  H. 


Sister  Regina  Marie,  Siena  Hgts.  Coll.,  Adrian, 
Mich. 

Sister  Rita,  55  Tremont  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Sister  Rita  Agnes  Matter,  Coll,  of  St.  Theresa, 
Kansas  City  2,  Mo. 

Sister  Rita  Marie,  Mary  Manse  Coll.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sister  Roma,  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  Sch., 
Glenview,  Ill. 

Sister  Rosaire,  College  of  St.  Rose,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Rosalia  Mary,  St.  Andrew’s  H.  S.,  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Cal. 

Sister  Rose  Adelaide,  La  Salette  Acad.,  Coving¬ 
ton,  Ky. 

Sister  Rose  Brenden,  Rosarian  Acad.,  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla. 

Sister  Rose  Marie,  Rose  Hawthorne  Sch.,  Con¬ 
cord,  Mass. 

Sister  Rose  Maureen,  Webster  Coll.,  Webster 
Groves,  Mo. 

Sister  Rose  Vincent,  Mt.  St.  Joseph  Acad.,  Maple 
Mount,  Ky. 

Sister  Ruth  Adelaide,  Coll,  of  Mt.  St.  Joseph  on 
the  Ohio,  Mt.  St.  Joseph,  O. 

Sister  St.  Blanche,  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel 
H.  S.,  Newark  4,  N.  J. 

Sister  St.  Genevieve,  Mt.  St.  Joseph  Acad.,  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Sister  Ste.  Ghaciosa,  Maria  Assumpta  Acad., 
Petersham,  Mass. 

Sister  St.  Herman  Joseph,  St.  Louis  Acad.,  Chi. 
28,  Ill. 

Sister  St.  Luke,  St.  Mary’s  Acad.,  Phila.  41,  Pa. 

Sister  St.  Philip,  300  North  Mango,  Chicago  34, 


Sister  Stella  Maris,  856  Garfield  Blvd.,  Chicago 
9,  Ill. 

Sister  Walburga  Garber,  Sacred  Heart  Acad., 
Cullman,  Ala. 

Sister  Winifred  Anne,  Presentation  Acad.,  Louis¬ 
ville  3,  Ky. 

Sister  Yolande,  Convent  of  Waterville,  Compton 
County,  P.  Q. 

Skaar,  Marguerite,  Township  H.  S.,  Belleville,  Ill. 

Skelton,  Robert  B.,  430  Scott,  Auburn,  Ala. 

Skinner,  Daniel  T.,  Morgan  St.  Coll.,  Baltimore 
12,  Md. 

Slack,  Anne,  2330  Shirl  Lane,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Slater,  Ruth  B.,  88  Church  St.,  Dexter,  Me. 

Slaughter,  Annie  Louise,  West  End  H.  S.,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala. 

Sloan,  Veronica,  226  Caroline  Ave.,  Solvay,  N.  Y. 


Sloane,  Miss  M.  M.,  Box  303,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Small,  Richard  B.,  Fenn  College,  Cleveland  15,  O. 

Smart,  Olive  E.,  Old  Town  H.  S.,  Old  Town,  Me. 

Smiley,  Joseph  E.,  U.  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Smith,  Carol  J.,  466  Delavan  Ave.,  Buffalo  13,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Donalda,  1020  Harvard  Ave.,  Montreal  28, 
P.  Q. 

Smith,  Dorothy,  2242  Arlington  Ave.,  So.,  Birming¬ 
ham  5,  Ala. 

Smith,  E.  Marjorie,  401  Andover  St.,  Ballardvale, 
Mass. 

Smith,  Edwin  B.,  1526  Butternut,  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

Smith,  Eleanore  C.,  21-25  34  Ave.,  Long  Island  City 
6,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Florence  I.,  Classical  H.  S.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Smith,  Gordon  W.,  56  Burleigh  St.,  Waterville,  Me. 

Smith,  Greta  S.,  3800  St.  Clair  Ave.,  Toronto  13, 
Ont. 

Smith,  H.  D.,  Royal  Roads,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Smith,  Harold  L.,  U.  of  Mass.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Smith,  Ina  B.,  3017  E.  78th  St.,  Chicago  49,  Ill. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Jack  W.,  Box  171,  Denton,  N.  C. 

Smith,  James  M.,  Emory  University,  Ga. 

Smith,  Louis  F.,  104  Elm  Ave.,  Wyoming  15,  O. 

Smith,  Madeleine  M.,  718  So.  University  Ave.,  Car- 
bondale,  Ill. 

Smith,  Marion  E.,  N.  Y.  St.  Coll,  for  Teachers,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Mary  B.,  Johnson  City  H.  S.,  Johnson  City, 
N.  Y. 

Smith,  Mary  Ruth,  612  S.  Central  Ave.,  Stockton  21, 
Cal. 

Smith,  Maxwell  A.,  U.  of  Chattanooga,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Smith,  Robert  P.,  Fisk  U.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Smith,  Rosa  Mae,  Lincoln  Sch.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Smith,  Ruth  B.,  Box  421,  Springfield,  O. 

Smith,  Ruth  C.,  270  First  St.,  Mineola,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Sumner  J.,  160  Washington  St.,  Jefferson, 
Ga. 

Smith,  Warren,  23  W.  91  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Smyers,  Alice  M.,  Montgomery  H.  S.,  Montgomery, 
West  Va. 

Smyth,  Robert  N.,  Princeton  Country  Day  Sch., 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Snader,  Margaret,  Western  Maryland  Coll.,  West¬ 
minster,  Md. 

Snedaker,  Dorothy,  529  N.  W.,  40th,  Oklahoma 
City  3,  Okla. 

Snedeker,  Mildred,  530  S.  W.  Terrace  18,  Miami,  Fla. 

Snite,  Florence  H.,  5440  Westford  Rd.,  Phila.  20,  Pa. 

Snow,  Carolyn  S.,  Beaver  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Snow,  Delphi  Elizabeth,  Glenhard  H.  S.,  Glen 
Ellyn,  Ill. 

Snow,  Frank  E.,  Roanoke  Coll.,  Salem,  Va. 

Snyder,  Kenneth  A.,  829  N.  Stoddard  St.,  Wheaton, 
Ill. 

Solano,  Joseph,  6  Freemont  St.,  Lexington  73,  Mass. 

Solbach,  Margaret  M.,  25-73  37th  St.,  Astoria  3, 
N.  Y. 

Somborn,  Mrs.  E.,  110  Ardmore  Ave.,  Ardmore, 
Pa. 

Somers,  Melvina,  12585  N.  W.  Coleman  St.,  Port¬ 
land  1,  Ore. 

Sonderegger,  Emilie,  1123  N.  17th  St.,  Superior, 
Wise. 

Soroka,  Mrs.  Sidney,  Oak  Park  H.  S.,  Oak  Park, 
III. 

Sotteau,  Pierre,  Miami  U.,  Oxford,  O. 

Southall,  Rhoda,  4  Ridgeland  Manor,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Sovish,  Anne,  Hinsdale  H.  S.,  Hinsdale,  Ill. 

Spagnoli,  Domenic  J.,  23  Marshall  Ave.,  Floral 
Park,  N.  Y. 

Spagnoli,  John  J.,  96  Jefferson  St.,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y. 

Spangler,  Clyde  B.,  722  Hampton  Place,  Joplin, 
Mo. 

Sparhawk,  Carline,  Plainville  H.  S.,  Plainville, 
Conn. 

Spear,  Frederick  A.,  31  Creighton  St.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Spector,  Norman,  Northwestern  U.,  Evanston. 

m. 

Speer,  David  G.,  Purdue  U.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
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Spence,  Dorothy,  106  School  St.,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. 


Spencer,  Mrs.  Chas.  H.,  5555  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chi¬ 
cago  40,  Ill. 

Spetrino,  530  Goldenrod  Ave.,  Bridgeport  6,  Conn. 

Marian  B.,  Western  H.  S.,  Baltimore  1 
Md.  ’ 


Spilka,  Irene  Y.,  5577  Canterbury,  Montreal,  P.  Q 
Fhf’  JoSette  E'’  103  First  Ave->  N--  St-  Petersburg, 

Spivet,  Margaret  L.,  510  Albany  St.,  Fayetteville, 
-IN .  O. 


Spivey,  Ruth  E.,  Wilberforce  U.,  Wilberforce,  O. 
Sprague,  Stanley,  John  Burroughs  Sch..  Ladue  24, 

Mr»  ’ 


Rev-  Nicholas,  28700  Euclid  Ave.,  Wick- 

lin,  O. 

Sproull,  Grace  M.,  518  N.  Albert  St.,  Macomb,  Ill. 
Spurlin,  Paul  M.,  505  N.  7th  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Staaks,  Walter,  Purdue  U.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
Stabler,  Lewis  B.,  Bessie  Tift  Coll.,  Forsyth,  Ga. 
Stack,  Edward,  U.  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas 
Stager,  Donald  W.,  595  Paoli  Ave.,  Phila.  22,  Pa. 
Stagg,  Ella  M.,  812  W.  Franklin  St.,  Richmond  19, 
Va. 


Standring,  Enid  M.,  884  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York 
32,  N.  Y. 

Stanley,  Carl,  132  County  Rd.,  Barrington,  R.  I. 
Stark,  Dorothy,  Pimlico  Jr.  H.  S.,  Baltimore  15, 


Starr,  Wilmarth  H.,  U.  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me. 
Stauffer,  Elizabeth  N.,  113  Cricket  Ave.,  Ardmore, 


Stead,  Isabel,  1949  Lowell  Ave.,  Enumclaw,  Wn. 

Stecher,  Laura  P.,  915  Forest  Ave.,  Waterloo,  la. 

Steckman,  Micheline,  19  Newell  Rd.,  Merrick,  N.  Y. 

Steel,  Eric  M.,  St.  Tea.  Coll.,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

Steele,  M.  Annabelle,  5309  Lothian  Rd.,  Balto. 
12,  Md. 

Stbigman,  Sidon,  33  Remsen  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 

Stein,  Matilda  N.,  1605  Metro.  Ave.,  Bronx  62,  N.  Y. 

Steinberg,  Anne,  1326  6th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Steinberger,  Sophie,  255  Eastern  Pkway,  B’klyn 
38,  N.  Y. 

Steiner,  Mary  F.,  225  Central  Park  Ave.,  Wil¬ 
mette,  Ill. 

Stelter,  Agnes,  195  S.  Center  Ave.,  Bradley,  Ill. 

Stéphan,  R.  M.,  U.  of  S.  C.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Stephens,  Edna  B.,  2  Park  PI.,  Winsted,  Conn. 

Stephens,  Jas.  F.  M.,  Jr.,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Stephens,  Mrs.  James  L.,  1007  Riverside  Blvd., 
Lumberton,  N.  C. 

Stern,  Alfred,  Cal.  Inst,  of  Tech.,  Pasadena  4,  Cal. 

Stern,  Julian  B.,  Waynesburg  Coll.,  Waynesburg, 
Pa. 


Sterner,  Irene  C.,  2253  Ontario 
N.  Y. 


Ave.,  Niagara  Falls, 


Stevens,  Linton  C.,  University,  Ala. 

Stevens,  Marion  W.,  4010  Calvert  St.,  N.W.,  Wash. 
7,  D.  C. 

Stevens,  Sadie,  858  Main  St.,  Laconia,  N.  H. 
Stevens,  Sibyl,  358  Evergreen  PI.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Stevenson,  Julie  C.,  Flora  MacDonald  Coll.,  Red 
Springs,  N.  C. 

Stewart,  Bessie  E.,  High  Sch.,  Leaside,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

Stewart,  Margaret  J.,  134-C  Thomas  Dr.,  Wil¬ 
mington  6,  Del. 

Stewart,  Nancy,  Wesleyan  Coll.,  Macon,  Ga. 
Stiefel,  Walter  E.,  U.  of  Tenn.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Stiles,  Marieta,  121  Claremont  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y. 


Stillman,  Bluma,  1440  Wood  Rd.,  New  York  62, 
N.  Y. 


Stine,  Dorothy,  Lamar  Coll.,  Beaumont,  Tex. 
Stitt,  Zelda  M.,  R.  3,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Stock,  Howard,  184-45  Aberdeen  Rd.,  Jamaica  32, 
N.  Y. 

Stocker,  Louise  V.,  150  Park  PI.,  Mechanicville, 
N.  Y. 

Stolz,  George,  Davis  &  Elkins  Coll.,  Elkins,  W.  Va. 
Stoltzfus,  Ben  F.,  1101  Milton  St.,  Madison,  Wise. 


Stolzenbach,  Christine,  Penn  Hall,  Chambers- 
burg.  Pa. 

Stone,  Mary  C.,  320  W.  83  St.,  New  York  24,  N  Y 
Stone,  Mrs.  R.  C.,  104  Mary  Lane,  Red  Bluff,  Cal. 
Stone,  William  H.,  Box  146,  Goffstown,  N.  H. 
Stookins,  Joseph  S.,  Loomis  Sch.,  Windsor,  Conn 
Storeb,  Walter,  Vanderbilt  U.,  Nashville  4,  Tenn 
Stowell^Leonora  G.,  450  W.  24  St.,  New  York 

Sth atman,  Carol,  735  S.  Barbee  Way,  Louisville 
Ky. 

Strauss,  Walter  A.,  Emory  University,  Ga. 
Straw,  Ruth  E.,  R.  1,  Dixon,  Ill. 
otrawn,  Richard  R.,  Wabash  Coll.,  Crawfords  ville, 
Ind. 


Street,  Jack  D.,  105  North  Park,  Iowa  City,  la. 
Streeter,  Harold  W.,  800  Burke  St.,  Easton,  Pa 
Stheit,  Victor  H.,  321  St.  Mark’s  Ave.,  Bellmore, 


Streuli,  Jean-Jacques,  12  rue  de  l’Ancien  Port, 
Geneva,  Switzerland 

Strickland,  Wm.  E.,  Box  213,  University,  Miss. 
Strid,  Anna  L.,  335  Reedsdale  Rd.,  Milton  86,  Mass 
Strong,  Andrée,  1505  Foxhall  Rd.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 
Strong,  Everett  F.,  Cherry  Hill  Dr.,  Waterville, 
Me. 

Strouse,  Adeline  K.,  141  Rutgers  Ave.,  Swarth- 
more,  Pa. 

Strozier,  Wm.  A.,  Emory  University,  Ga. 
Struble,  Marguiritte,  2107  Olive  St.,  Cedar  Falls, 
la. 

Stuart,  Eleanor  U.,  830  S.  Pugh,  State  College,  Pa. 
Sturdavant,  Virginia,  3189  Land  Park  Dr.,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Cal. 

Sturm,  Marthe,  26  Bedford  Terr.,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Sturm,  Rudolf,  19  E.  Granada,  Hershey,  Pa. 
Stutts,  Evelyn,  49  Oakwood  PI.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Sulger,  Kurt,  11  E.  80  St.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y 
Sullivan,  Edward  D.,  College  Rd.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Sullivan,  Helen  P.,  High  Sch.,  Laurel,  Md. 
Sullivan,  John  M.,  236  Queen  Ave.,  S.,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Minn. 

Sullivan,  Mary,  35  Florence  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 
Sl^LI^AN’  Mafy  F->  129  Gerry  Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill 
67,  Mass. 

Summers,  Leona  R.,  17  Hillhouse  Ave.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Summers,  Mrs.  R.  D.,  Box  275,  Westminster,  Md. 
Summerville,  Hazel  M.,  19  Weston  Ave.,  Brain¬ 
tree  84,  Mass. 

Sunderlin,  Eva,  Sch.  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver, 
Wn. 

Sundheim,  Borghild  K.,  1212  Powderhorn  Terr., 
M’pls  7,  Minn. 

Sungolowsky,  Joseph,  536  Whalley  Ave.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Sutton,  Howard  H.,  Box  1654,  Vanderbilt  U., 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Sutton,  Lois  M.,  Baylor  U.,  Waco,  Tex. 

Sutton,  Marion  E.,  1105  Univ.  Ave.,  Madison,  Wise. 
Suydam,  Emily  C.,  Univ.  H.  S.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Swanson,  Adolph  B.,  U.  of  Tex.,  Austin,  Tex. 
Swanson,  C.  A.,  U.  of  Tex.,  Austin,  Tex. 
Swanson,  Ethel,  High  Sch.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Sweeny,  Anna  B.,  913  Lawrence  St.,  Monongehela, 
Pa. 


Sweeney,  Mary,  High  Sch.,  Havre,  Mont. 

Sweet,  Francis,  128  Como  St.,  Buffalo  20,  N.  Y. 
Sweetser,  Franklin  P.,  2685  Alwingroom  Ct.,  Oak¬ 
land  5,  Cal. 

Swerlick,  Janet,  5748  Nassau  Rd.,  Phila.  31,  Pa. 
Swift,  Janet  T.,  21  E.  Chateau  Terr.,  Snyder  26, 
N.  Y. 


Swift,  John  F.,  Jr.,  Wayne  St.  U.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Swift,  Natalie  P.,  141  Mohegan  Ave.,  New  London, 
Conn. 

S wttten,  Marlou,  Hampton  Inst.,  Hampton,  Va. 
Switzer,  P.  Richard,  Northwestern  U.,  Evanston, 
Ill. 


Swope,  Dorothy  S.,  141  S.  14  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 
Sykes,  Margaret  R.,  35  Court  St.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Sylvain,  Henry,  Grambling  Coll.,  Grambling,  La. 
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Szabo,  Steven,  Jr.,  83  Sunnyside  Dr.,  Yonkers  5, 

N.  Y. 

Szogyi,  Alex,  Wesleyan  U.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Taffel,  Abram,  253  E.  181  St.,  New  York  57,  N.  Y. 
Tagliabue,  Mary  P.,  435  Hawthorne  Ct.,  Madison, 

Taglianetti,  Marie,  Stevens  Sch.,  Chestnut  Hill 
44  Pa. 

Taintor,  Mary  B.,  Dickinson  Coll.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Talbot,  Mrs.  S.  A.,  701  W.  Melrose  Ave.,  Balto.  10, 
Md.  ,  - 

Tall,  Martin,  83-77  Woodhaven  Blvd.,  Queens, 
N.  Y. 

Tallet,  Eloyce,  556  E.  103  PL,  Chicago  28,  Ill. 
Tamin,  Marion,  W.  M.  C.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Tanner,  Helen  M.,  1535  West  Ave.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Tapp  an,  Donald,  Hamilton  Coll.,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
Taras,  Anthony  F.,  1217  State  St.,  Archbald,  Pa. 
Tarrant,  Patrick,  High  Sch.,  West  Babylon,  N.  Y. 
Tatelbaum,  Gertrude,  Free  Acad.,  Elmira,  N.  l. 
Tatum,  A.  Brebaut,  945  Haverford  Rd.,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa. 

Taylor,  Anita  M.,  1225  E.  Wash.  Lane,  Phila.  38, 
Pa. 

Taylor,  Cecil  G.,  L.  S.  U.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Taylor,  Mary  A.,  4011  Huey  Ave.,  Drexel  Hill.  Pa. 
Taylor,  Robt.  E.,  N.  Y.  U.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Teague,  Lucy  O.,  6  Hampton  St.,  Cranford,  N.  J. 
Teakle,  C.  T.,  459  Strathcona  Ave.,  Westmount, 
P.  Q. 

Tears,  Susannah  G.,  1072  Summit  Ave.,  Lakewood, 
7,  O. 

Teeter,  Arthur,  Sweetwater  H.  S.,  National  City, 
Cal. 

Teitgen,  C..  121-03  18  Ave.,  College  Point  56,  N.  Y. 
Ten  Eyck,  Ann  M.,  High  Sch.,  Islip,  N.  Y. 

Tenney,  Cecelia,  Reed  Coll.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Tennis,  Legrand,  R.  2,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

Terrill,  Carol,  221  N.  3,  Atchison,  Ks. 
Tewksbury,  Helen,  425  Crescent  Ave.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Thaxton,  J.  Ralph,  222  Georgia  Ave.,  Valdosta,  Ga. 
Thelen,  Mildred  C.,  124  Woodlawn  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 
Theodoloz,  Stanislas  E.,  14757  Gardenhill  Dr., 
La  Mirada,  Cal. 

Therrien,  Melvin  H.,  Central  H.  S.,  St.  Paul  4, 
Minn. 

Thiessen,  Olive  T.,  6  Second  St.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 
Thomas,  Bertha  G.,  215  Beach  123  St.,  Rockaway 
Park,  N.  Y. 

Thomas,  Billie  G.,  Spellman  Coll.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Thomas,  Harris,  Phillips  Acad.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
Thomas,  Helen,  Box  912,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

Thomas,  Leonore,  18  Stratford  Rd.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 
Thomas,  Marie,  605  Pittsburgh  Ave.,  Sheffield,  Ala. 
Thomas,  Richard,  11  W.  54  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
Thomas,  Tilla,  34  Elm  St.,  Summit,  N.  J. 

Thomas,  ffm.  G.,  Middletown  Twp  H.  S.,  Leonardo, 
N.  J. 

Thompson,  Albert  W.,  S.  C.  W.,  Pullman,  Wn._ 
Thompson,  Catherine  S.,  334  Flushing  St.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  N.  C. 

Thompson,  Helen,  427  Park  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  1110  Merrin  St.,  Plant  City, 
Fla. 

Thompson,  Marie  C.,  218  High  St.,  Dedham,  Mass. 
Thompson,  Mary  P.,  Dept,  of  Ed.,  Fairfield,  Conn. 
Thompson,  Sally  R.,  19600  No.  Pk.  Blvd.,  Shaker 
Heights,  O. 

Thorne,  Ellsworth  F.,  7  Houston  Rd.,  Yardley, 
Pa. 

Thornton,  Frances  C.,  616  N.  Florida  Ave.,  De- 
Land,  Fla. 

Tidmarsh,  Mary  J.,  High  Sch.,  Woodbury,  Conn. 
Tighe,  Katherine,  62  Orange  St.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
Tillotson,  Byron  C.,  Jr.,  1600  Melrose  PL,  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

Timmons,  Winnie,  7500  Wellington  Way,  Clayton  5, 
Mo. 

Tinnin,  Alvis  L.,  2135  Yale  Sta.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Tizon,  Marie  R.,  463  Valley  St.,  Jackson,  Miss. 


Tobin,  M.  Catherine,  16  Burton  St.,  Brighton, 
TJhss 

Tobin,  Patricia  M.,  Peters  H.  S.,  Southborough, 

]y[asS 

Todd,  Beulah  E.,  93  W.  Middle  Turnpike,  Manches¬ 
ter,  Conn.  _ 

Tomberlin,  Anastasia,  R.  3,  Burnsville,  N.  C. 
Tompkins,  Mrs.  A.,  157  Kenyon  St.,  Hartford  5, 
Conn. 

Tondreau,  Evelyn  G.,  High  Sch.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Tones,  Robt.  E.,  63  Columbus  St.,  Newton  High- 
lands  Mess« 

Tool,  Florence  A.,  2189  Norton  Ave.,  Muskegan, 
Mich. 

Tooley,  Anne  C.,  Ill  E.  Maple  Terr.,  Longview, 
Wn. 

Toscano,  Louis  L.,  12  Reid  St.,  West  End,  N.  J. 
Tougas,  Gérard,  U.  of  B.  C.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Towle,  Elizabeth  L.,  Hood  Coll.,  Frederick,  Md. 
Townsend,  Mary,  2104  S.  E.  Elliott,  Portland  14, 
Ore. 

Toye,  Mary  V.,  32  Boonton  St.,  Dover,  N.  J. 
Trautmann,  Milton  B.,  1520  Myrtle  Ave.,  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

Traver,  Waldo  E.,  1717  Oxford  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Travers,  Seymour,  228  S.  Kingsley  Dr.,  Los  An¬ 
geles  4,  Cal. 

Travis,  Yvonne,  W.  B.  Smith  Apts.,  9-D,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala. 

Trefethen,  Gwendolyn  M.,  10  Morse  Ave.,  Dover- 
Foxcroft,  Me. 

Trembley,  George,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Treneel,  Jacqueline,  4776  Bayard  St.,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

Trenkle,  Gretchen,  High  Sch.,^  Olean,  N.  Y. 
Tresfort,  Louise,  84  Lookout  Circle,  Larehmont, 
N.  Y. 

Trottier,  Lillian,  1700  E.  Chateau  St.,  Milwaukee 
17,  Wise. 

Trudeau,  Anne,  315  S.  Livermore  Ave.,  Livermore, 
Cal. 

Trudeau,  Edmond  E.,  Drury  H.  S.,  North  Adams, 
Mass. 

Tucker,  Jos.  A.,  High  Sch.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
Tucker,  Jos.  E.,  U.  of  Wise.,  Madison,  Wise. 

Tufts,  Thos.  C.,  Pebble  Hill  Sch.,  Dewitt,  N.  Y. 
Tully,  Marjorie,  Union  H.  S.,  Salinas,  Cal. 
Turgeon,  Arthur  C.,  Wayne  St.  U.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Turgeon,  F.  K.,  Amherst  Coll.,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Turgeon,  Raymond,  148-45  89  Ave.,  Jamaica  32, 
N.  Y. 

Turk,  Elverta,  Cassadaga  Valley  Central,  Stockton, 
N.  Y. 

Turk,  Henry  C.,  1605  Tenn.  St.,  Lawrence,  Ks. 
Turner,  Clarence  E.,  20  Nassau  St.,  Princeton, 
N.  J. 

Turner,  E.  D.,  U.  of  Del.,  Newark,  Del. 
Turner,  Stanley  G.,  Berry  Schools,  Mt.  Berry,  Ga. 
Turner,  Wm.  R.,  549  Franklin  Ave.,  Galesburg, 
IU. 

Turney-High,  Lucile,  R.  1,  Gadsen,  S.  C. 
Tuttle,  Gertrude  H.,  High  Sch.,  San  Marino,  Cal. 
Ty_ler,  Dorothy,  15  W.  Garrison  St.,  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Tyler,  Jas.  A.,  Linkhorn  Pk.,  Va.  Beach,  Va. 
Tyler,  Richard,  802  Regent  St.,  Madison  5,  Wise. 
Tyson,  Carole,  Lakeview  H.  S.,  St.  Clair  Shores, 
Mich. 

Tysor,  Ann,  Peace  Coll.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Uffenbeck,  L.  A.,  Hamilton  Coll.,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
Uhl,  Rose,  218  N.  Beaver  St.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 
Uhrhan,  Evelyn  E.,  S.  D.  S.  Coll.,  College  Sta¬ 
tion,  S.  D. 

Uldrick,  Johnnye  M.,  Box  778,  Clemson,  S.  C. 
Ullman,  Gladys,  171  Pearsall  Dr.,  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y. 

Ullman,  Pierre,  St.  Bernard’s  Sch.,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 
Umanhofer,  Naomi,  High  Sch.,  Woodbery,  N.  H. 
Underwood,  Eugene  T.,  3514  N.  Illinois  St.,  India¬ 
napolis,  Ind. 

Upchurch,  Naida  S.,  Box  1,  Harrisburg,  Ill. 
Üzzell,  T.  M.,  9  Orange  St.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
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Valdman,  Albert,  42  Northdown  Rd.,  Alexandria, 

Valente^ Catherine,  151  Dorchester  Rd.,  Buffalo 

Vallehie,  Josephine,  8  Union  St.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 
Valois,  Francis  X.,  83  WiUowdean  Ave.,  W.  Rox- 
bury  32,  Mass. 

Vamvakis,  Elizabeth,  South  H.  S.,  Valley  Stream, 

Vanaoker,  Suzanne,  Kingswood  Sch.,  Bloomfield 
Hills,  Mich. 

Van  den  Bkoecke,  Suzanne,  Barat  Coll.,  Lake 
Forest,  Ill. 

V A^hevme0N:lCEdith  T'’  B'10  LonechamPs  Apts., 
Van  Dien,  Vivian,  94  Elm  St.,  Sayville,  N.  Y. 
Vandwee,  Eveïyn,  2246  Cumberland  Ave.,  Char¬ 
lotte  3,  N.  C. 

Van  Eebde,  John,  U.  of  R.  I.,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Van  Etten,  Henry,  R.  2,  Box  319,  Absecon,  N.  J. 
Van  Hoosen,  Ruth,  High  Sch.,  Yreka,  Cal. 
„N,,('fDEQENI>>  H°Pe,  19501  Outer  Dr.,  Dearborn 
7,  Mich. 

Vann,  Faye,  N.  E.  O.  Coll.,  Miami,  Okla. 

Van  Treese,  Gilberte,  Hoosier  Cts.  14-2,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ind. 

Van  Wagenen,  Mrs.  M.  M.,  6251  Upper  Pkway 
Milwaukee  13,  Wise. 

Varano,  Antoinette  M.,  410  Fisher  Rd.,  Grosse 
Pointe  Park  30,  Mich. 

Vasyleva,  Olena,  614  W.  157  St.,  Apt.  1-D,  New 
York  32,  N.  Y. 

Vavrina,  Théo.  J.,  Senior  H.  S.,  Fargo,  N.  D. 
Velinsky,  Mrs.  S.  L.,  Shorter  Coll.,  Rome,  Ga. 
Venetos,  Evelyn,  Eastern  H.  S.,  Balto.  18,  Md. 
Verga,  Lawrence  L.,  121  Tomahawk  Dr.,  Avon 
Lake,  O. 

Ver  Hage,  Cecelia,  109  Central  Ave.,  Zeeland, 
Mich. 

Verheyden,  Jeanne  G.,  243  E.  Summit  St.,  Kent, 

Vettes,  Mary,  6858  Oleander  Ave.,  Chi.  31,  Ill. 
Vial,  Fernand,  Fordham  U.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Viau,  Jules  G.,  Canterbury  Sch.,  New  Milford, 
Conn. 

Vidal-Llecha,  Josep,  M.  C.  M.  T.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Mich. 

Viens,  Claude,  U.  of  Ill.,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Vigneron,  Robert,  6035  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chi.  37, 

Vinay,  Jean  P.,  Un.  of  Montreal,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Vincent,  Frank,  77  Larch  Rd.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 
Vincent,  Marion,  17  Vale  Dr.,  Mountain  Lakes, 
N.  J. 


Vincent,  P.  R.,  Duke  U.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Vint,  Jenny,  7725  Rock  Creek  Rd.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Virby,  Odette  L.,  147-52  84  Rd.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 
Virtanen,  Reino,  U.  of  Nebr.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Vojtech,  Jaroslava,  Annie  Wright  Sem.,  Tacoma  3, 
Wn. 

Volotin,  Florence,  2264  Bragg  St.,  B’klyn  29,  N.  Y. 
Von  Mayer,  Marcelle  J.,  4212  Penhurst  Ave.,  Balto. 
15,  Md. 

Vuagniaux,  Olga,  40  Darwin  St.,  Rochester  7, 


Wachner,  Clarence,  467  W.  Hancock,  Detroit  1. 
Mich. 

Wachs,  Morris,  De  Pauw  U.,  Greencastle,  Ind. 
Wade,  Claire,  656  S.  Lucas,  Iowa  City,  la. 

Wade,  Ira  O.,  31  Armour  Rd.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Wade,  Rebecca,  U.  of  W.  Va.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
Wadsworth,  Marion,  2A  Brentwood  Ave.,  Woburn, 
Mass. 

Wadsworth,  Philip  A.,  U.  of  Ill.,  Urbana,  Ill. 
Wagner,  Angelica  M.,  18051  Tracey,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Wagner,  Lois  C.,  R.  2,  Mt.  Gilead,  O. 

Wahl,  Charles,  Atlanta  U.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Wahbman,  Charles,  425  West  End  Ave.,  New  York 
24,  N.  Y. 

Wakelin,  Zelda  M.,  412  E.  Monroe,  Sterling,  Ks. 
Waldinger,  Renée,  120  Cabrini  Blvd.,  New  York 
33,  N.  Y. 

Waldinger,  V.,  22544  Beech,  Dearborn,  Mich. 


WWn  °’  Mrs-  H-  J>  1  W-  Highland  Dr.,  Seattle  99, 

Walker  Alfred  F.,  262  Chapel  St.,  Prahan  S  1,  Vic- 
toria,  Australia 

Walker,  Mrs.  D.  T„  403  Sunset  Dr.,  East  Syracuse, 

Walker,  Owen,  Mercersburg  Acad.,  Mercersburg, 
x  a. 

Walker,  Philip  D.,  U.  of  C.,  Goleta,  Cal. 
Walker,  Thomas  C.,  U.  of  Ky.,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Wallace,  Carole,  Burr  St.,  Fairfield,  Conn. 
Wallace,  Ivory,  81  Horatio  St.,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 
Wall-ace,  Maxwell  J.,  U.  of  F.,  Gainesville,  Fla. 
Wallace,  Wm.  E.,  Grad.  Coll.,  Princeton  U.,  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Waller,  Mary,  474  E.  State  St.,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 
Walls,  Major  S.  F.,  The  Citadel,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Walrath,  Eleanor,  Chaumont,  N.  Y. 

Walrath,  Glen,  1431  Regal  Ave.,  Schenectady  8, 

Walraven,  Don,  Casady  Sch.,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

Walsh,  William  F.,  21  Walker  St.,  Somerville  44, 
Mass. 

Walter,  M.  Dorothy,  228  State  St.,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 
Walther,  Jeanne,  230  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York, 

Walther,  Sara  C.,  1470  Maile  Ave.,  Lakewood  7,  O 
Waltman,  S.  I.,  C.C.N.Y.,  New  York  31,  N.  Y. 
Walton,  Loring  B.,  2235  Cranford  Rd.,  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Wandrey,  Eleanor  C.,  2432  Glenmary  Ave.,  Louis¬ 
ville  4,  Ky. 

Wantiez,  Geneviève,  Bradford  Jr.  Coll.,  Bradford, 
Mass. 

Warbueton,  Fidelia,  Box  184,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 
Ward,  Dorothy,  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 

Ward,  Phyllis,  16895  Linwood,  Detroit  21,  Mich. 
Wargin,  Mary  J.,  4257  N.  11  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 
Warner,  Kathryn  E.,  116  Olive  St.,  Chagrin  Falls, 

Warren,  Eleanor,  High  Sch.,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Warren,  Elizabeth,  87  Walden  St.,  W.  Hartford  7, 
Conn. 

Washburn,  Geo.  E.,  3  Gracewood  Pk.,  Cambridge 
38,  Mass. 

Washburn,  Hildegarde  S.,  29  Lowell  Ave.,  Water- 
town  72,  Mass. 

Wasley,  Ruth  E.,  N.  Y.  S.  C.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Waterman,  Robt.,  Trinity  Coll.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Waters,  Frances  W.,  5922  Wooten  Dr.,  Falls  Church, 
Va. 

Waters,  Louise,  80  Canal  St.,  Graniteville,  S.  C. 
Watkins,  Alma  T.,  A  &  I  St.  Coll.,  Nashville  8, 
Tenn. 

Watkins,  Jas.,  704  Shepherd  St.,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Watson,  Dorothy  A.,  Walnut  Hill  Sch.,  Natick, 
Mass. 

Watson,  Frances,  High  Sch.,  Clinton,  N.  C. 
Watson,  Joan  E.,  520  Drurie  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Watt,  Earl  J.,  Lowell  Tech.  Inst.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Watt,  Ethel  G.,  26  W.  Mt.  View  St.,  Long  Beach  5, 
Cal. 

Watts,  George  B.,  Davidson  Coll.,  Davidson,  N.  C. 
(Secretary-Treasurer) 

Waugh,  Robt.  M.,  135  Sweden  St.,  Berlin,  N.  H. 
Wawrzaszek,  Sixtus,  St.  Francis  H.  S.,  Athol 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

Wawrzyniak,  Loretta,  Wheaton  Coll.,  Norton, 
Mass. 

Weathers,  Gertrude,  5245  N.  Penn.  St.,  Indianap¬ 
olis  20,  Ind. 

Weaver,  Barbara,  R.  2,  New  Milford,  Conn. 
Weaver,  L.  Purcell,  86  Miller  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Cal. 
Weaver,  Lucretia,  Howard  Payne  Coll.,  Brown- 
wood,  Tex. 

Weaver,  Marguerite  E.,  1019  Adams  St.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del. 

Weaver,  Mary  S.,  2322  New  Holland  Pike,  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Pa. 

Webb,  Albert  N.,  1017  W.  Trinity  Ave.,  Durham, 

N.  C. 

Webb,  Helen,  628  Highland  Ave.,  Mead  ville,  Pa. 
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Webber,  Pauline  V.,  10  Abbott  St.,  Medford  55, 
Tdass 

Weber,  Rodolphe,  Mt.  Hermon,  Mass. 

Weber,  Yvonne,  1149  Skillman  Lane,  Petaluma, 

Webster,  Agnes,  28  Gray  Ave.,  Greenwich,  N. Y. 
Webstersmith,  Roberta,  181  Franklin  st.,  Hol¬ 
brook  Mass 

Weeks,  Marie,  4722  Springfield  Ave.,  Phila.  43,  Pa. 
Weicman,  Lorraine  K.,  38  Mellow  Lane,  Westbury, 

N.  Y. 

Weinberg,  Bernard,  U.  of  Chi.,  Chicago  37,  RL 
Weinberger,  M.  E.,  Brown  U.,  Providence,  R-  L 
Weiner,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  144  Radnor,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Weiner,  S.  S.,  U.  of  Wn.,  Seattle  5,  Wn. 

Weinstein,  Yvonne,  Faulkner  Sch.,  urn.  15,  111. 
Weisel,  Rose,  698  West  End  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Weiss,  Celia  C.,  1212  Glenwood  Rd.,  B’klyn,  N.  1 . 
Weiss,  Gaspard,  Box  1522,  Monterey,  Cal. 

Weiss,  Morris,  183  S.  3  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 

Welch,  Marylyn  L.,  1161  W.  Main  St.,  Decatur,  Ill. 
Welch,  Joan,  206  Takoma  Rd.,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Wellek,  Susan,  1619  Campus  Dr.,  Toledo  6,  O. 
Wells,  Chas.  V.,  Coll,  of  Idaho,  Caldwell,  Idaho 
Wells,  Harry  B.  508  E.  Pine  St.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 
Welsh,  Homer  C.,  221  N.  Grand  Blvd.,  St.  Louis, 

Welton,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  25  Cambridge  Way,  Piedmont 

Wenner,  Madelin,  1731  W.  Broad  St.,  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Werfelman,  Marie  L.,  Lincoln  Sch.,  Providence, 
R  I 

Werner,  Hilda  M.,  712  St.  Clair  Ave.,  E.  Liverpool, 

O. 

Werynski,  Alice,  16  W.  Cleveland  Dr.,  Buffalo  15, 
N.  Y. 

We8ner,  Mrs.  R.  J.,  617  North  West,  Cordell,  Okla. 
West,  Jas.  L.  W.,  Jr.,  106  Eakin  St.,  Blacksburg,  Va. 
Wetherell,  Charlotte,  216  8  St-,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Wheeler,  Camille,  1003  Essex  Rd.,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Wheeler,  Mrs.  R.  C.,  32  William  Rd.,  Holbrook, 
îdass 

White,  Harold  C.,  Jr.,  Worcester  Acad.,  Worcester, 
Mass 

White,  Helen  L.,  230  Walnut  St.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 
White,  Lucien,  1430  25  Ave.,  Moline,  Ill. 

White,  Muriel,  1017  E.  Jackson,  Sullivan,  Ill. 
White,  Philip  W.,  1477  E.  174  St.,  Cleveland  8,  O. 
White,  Sidney  P.,  Morgan  Sch.,  Clinton,  Conn. 
Whitebread,  John,  1043  Rottkamp  St.,  Valley 
Stream,  N.  Y. 

Whitehill,  Frances,  Union  H.  S.,  Milwaukie,  Ore. 
Whitehotjse,  Robt.  S.,  26  Madeira  Ave.,  Coral 
Gables,  Fla. 

Whitelaw,  Jas.  IL,  10  Spruce  Crescent,  Beacons- 
field  W.,  P.  Q. 

Whitford,  Theodore  S.,  257  Hope  St.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Whiting,  Charles,  194  Waterman  St.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Whitney,  Mrs.  M.  S.,  54  E.  Oak  Ave.,  Moorestown, 
N.  J. 

Whitney,  Stephen,  Phillips  Acad.,  Andover,  Mass, 
Whittaker,  Wm.  II.,  Pennington  Sch.,  Pennington. 
N.  J. 

Whittal,  Guy,  The  Gunnery,  Washington,  Conn. 
Whitten,  Catherine  B.,  R.  3,  Auburn,  Me. 
Whitworth,  K.  B.,  Jr.,  U.  of  Mo.,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Wicks,  Bernice,  K.  S.  Un..  Kent,  O. 

Wicks,  C.  B.,  Box  2023,  University,  Ala. 
Wierzba,  Gerald,  Maryhurst  Normal,  Kirkwood 
22,  Mo. 

Wight,  Jean,  Towpath  Sch.,  Avon,  Conn. 

Wight,  Richard,  3901  Wise.  Ave.,  Wash.  16,  D.  C. 
Wilbur,  Edna,  460  Van  Buren  Ave.,  Los  Altos,  Cal. 
Wilcox,  Alfred  M.,  Ursinus  Coll.,  Collegeville,  Pa. 
Wilcox,  Josephine,  1310  East  Ave.,  Elyria,  O. 
Wilcox,  Susan  R.,  1982  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Wild,  Helen  C.,  G.S.C.W.,  Milledge ville,  Ga. 
Wildeb,  Ralph  C.,  Westminster  Sch.,  Simsbury, 
Conn. 


Wiley,  Arthur  S.,  1661  La  Cresta  Dr.,  Pasadena, 

Wiley,  Josephine  L.,  922  Elm  St.,  Bakersfield,  Cal. 
Wiley,  Roger  C.,  Hargrave  Mil.  Acad.,  Chatham, 
Va. 

Wiley,  Wm.  L.,  412  Cameron  Ave.,  Chapel  Hill, 

Wilkie,  Gerhard  M.,  15  Southworth  St.,  W.  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  „ 

Wilkinson,  Catherine,  R.  5,  Maryville,  Tenn. 
Wilkinson,  Clarence  R.,  Marquette  U.,  Milwaukee 
3  Wise. 

Will,  S.  F.,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
Willard,  Nedd,  19  Main  St.,  Durham,  N.  H. 
Willging,  Herbert  M.,  Coll,  of  St.  Thomas,  St. 

Paul  1,  Minn.  0J  _ 

Williams,  Berrien,  2217  Thurman  Ave.,  St.  Louis 

Williams,  Edward  B.,  Silver  Mine  Rd.,  Canton, 

Williams,  Harriette  M.,  St.  Stephen’s  Epis.  Sch., 
Austin,  Tex. 

Williams,  Lennie,  2588  7  Ave.,  New  York  39,  N.  Y. 
Williams,  Louise  M.,  1511  Choteau,  Helena,  Mont. 
Williams,  Marguerite,  790  Franklin  Ave.,  Colum- 

Williams,  Marthe,  296  Walhalla  Rd.,  Columbus  2, 0. 
Williams,  Mary  E.,  Berea  C.,  Berea,  Ky- 
Williams,  Ruth  C.,  High  Sch.,  Madisonvdle,  Ky. 
Willib r and ,  Rosa  S.,  Univ.  Sch.,  Norman,  Okla. 
Willis,  Iva  B.,  Maine  Central  Inst.,  Pittsfield,  Me. 
Willis,  Wm.  S.,  37  Wash.  Sq.,  E.,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y. 

Willner,  Ernest  S.,  8444  Kenwood,  Chicago  19, 

Wilson,  Ciah  H.,  Concord  Acad.,  Concord,  Mass. 
Wilson,  F.  Anna,  500  2  Ave.,  S.W.,  Glen  Burnie, 

Wilson,  Miriam  E.,  Knox  Coll.,  Galesburg,  Ill. 
Wilson,  Nadia,  855  N.  Vermont,  Los  Angeles  29, 
Cal. 

Wilson,  Virginia,  Bradford  H.  S.,  Kenosha,  Wise. 
Wilson-Jones,  Kenneth,  L.  S.  U.,  Baton  Rouge, 
La. 

Winchester,  Vernon,  Guilford  at  Preston,  Balto.  2, 
Md.  ,  .  „  , 

Winer,  Morris  M.,  413  Tenn.,  Vallejo,  Cal. 
Winfield,  Louise  G.,  6742  Eastern  Ave.,  N.W., 
Wash.  12,  D.  C. 

Winfrey,  Lewis  E.,  816  Elm  Ave.,  Norman,  Okla. 
Wing,  Donald,  R.  1,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

Wing,  Wm.  G.,  Central  Coll.,  Pella,  la. 

Winget,  L.  W.,  College  Sta.,  Murray,  Ky. 
Winkley,  Estelle  E.,  241  Middle  St.,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H. 

Winn,  Clara  S.,  580  East  Town  St.,  Columbus  15,  O. 
Winter,  John  G.,  18  E.  Johnson  Ave.,  Bergenfield, 
N.  J.  .  .  .  , 

Wirminsky,  Helen  T.,  15  William  St.,  Hicksville, 
N.  Y. 

Wiselogel,  J.  R.,  7913  Huber  House,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Wiseman,  Eric,  St.  Mark’s  Sch.,  Southborough, 
Mass  m 

Witt,  Mary  V.,  721  Dean  St.,  Woodstock,  Ill. 

Witt,  R.  W.,  High  Sch.,  Middleton,  Wise. 
Wittmer,  Hélène  F.,  Milwaukee-Downer  Sem.,  Mil- 
Wftuk66  11  Wl8C. 

Wittwer,  Rolande  F.,  981  Stratfield  Rd.,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn. 

Woelfel,  Margaret  J.,  Madison  Coll.,  Harrisonburg, 
Va. 

Wojtowicz,  Harriet,  130  Parkhurst,  Detroit  3,  Mich, 
Wolcott,  Dorothy,  823  Warren  St.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Wolfe,  Gerard  R.,  Garth  Rd.,  Searsdale,  N.  Y. 
Wolff,  Lea,  217  St.  Paul  St.,  Brookline  46,  Mass. 
Wolff-Fisk,  Sophie,  2008  Seward  St.,  Evanston, 
Ill. 

Wolossoff,  Boris,  639  S.  Mason,  Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 
Wood,  Celestine  H.,  2168  Locust  St.,  Eldorado,  Ill. 
Wood,  Edna,  U.  of  Mo.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Wood,  Frances  A.,  28  Mann  Ave.,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Wood,  Frank  B.,  R.  1,  Bayside,  Cal. 

Wood,  Justine  L.,  43  Colbrook  Rd.,  Warwick,  R.  I. 
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w°?°j  Kathryn  L.,  376  Prospect  St.,  E.  Orange, 

Wood,  Olin,  U.  of  Okla.,  Norman,  Olda. 

VVood,  Roberta,  Dana  HaU  Sch.,  Wellesley  81,  Mass 
Woodard,  Mary,  5502  Monroe  PI.,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Woodburn,  Jean,  347  Baltic  St.,  B  klyn,  N.  Y. 
Woodford,  Betty  B.,  1540  Cypress  St.,  Paris,  Ky. 
roodeutp,  Sara  E.,  656  Maple  St.,  Spartanburg, 
o.  O. 

Woods,  Henry  S.,  Tabor  Acad.,  Marion,  Mass. 
Woods,  Margaret,  Bethany  Coll.,  Bethany,  W.  Va. 
Woodward,  .Alfred  C.,  541  E.  87,  Kansas  City  30, 
Mo. 

Woodward,  Viola,  High  Sch.,  Bangor,  Me. 
Woodworth,  Beatrice,  St.  Mary’s  Sch.,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y. 

Woody,  Thaddeus  B.,  Gildersleeve  Wood,  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va. 

Wooley,  Laura  R.,  270  First  St.,  Mineola,  N.  Y. 

W  orthington,  J.  Anthony,  Loomis  Sch.,  Windsor, 
Conn. 

Worthington,  Martha  G.,  St.  Tea.  CoU.,  St.  Cloud, 
Mum. 

Wright,  Alfred  J.,  Bates  Coll.,  Lewiston,  Me. 
Wmght,  Blonnie  B.,  Berry  O’Kelly  Sch.,  Method, 

IN .  U. 

Weight,  Jean,  39  Old  Mill  Rd.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Weight,  Theodore  C.,  Chestnut  Hill  Acad.,  Phila. 
18,  Pa. 

^  Y^warc^  Brighton  High  Sch.,  Rochester 

Wylie,  Lawrence  Wr.,  8  College  Lane,  Haverford, 
Pa. 

Wynne,  Mrs.  John,  32  W.  Market  St.,  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Wythe,  Zoe,  3042  Cambridge  PL,  N.W.,  Wash.  7, 
D.  C. 


Yagodkin,  Genevieve,  209  Biddle  St.,  Pittsburgh 

Yahn,  Janet  M.,  2443  Chile  Ave.,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 
Vabbbo,  J.  p.,  U.  S.  N.  A.,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Yates,  Lucienne,  473  Prospect  St.,  Willimantic, 
Conn. 

V elle,  Henn  A.,  High  Sch.,  Norton,  Mass. 
Yeranian,  Rose,  McDuffie  Sch.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
York,  Ruth  B.,  Illinois  Coll.,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 

Y  ork,  Simone,  7534  Flora  Ave.,  St.  Louis  17,  Mo. 
Young,  Celine  F.,  35  Elk  St.,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 
Younger,  Martha  J.,  2217  Bristol  Ave.,  Lakeland, 
Fla. 

Youngman,  Clifton,  919  Univ.  Ave.,  Madison,  Wise. 

Zajdel,  Adam,  St.  Hyacinth  Sem.,  Granby,  Mass. 
Zalitis,  Marta,  Bennett  Coll.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Zamprocno,  Theresa  M.,  High  Sch.,  Weston,  Mass. 
Zeek,  C.  F.,  1200  Pearl  Blvd.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
Zéphir,  Jacques  J.,  Assumption  Coll.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Zilberman,  \ivian,  100  Fenimore  St.,  B’klyn  25, 

Zilhart,  Elizabeth,  1802  Princeton  Dr.,  LouisviUe 
5,  Ky. 

ZiDLi,  Frederick  J.,  50  Forest  Hill  Rd.,  Hamden  14* 
Conn. 

Zimmerman,  Margaret  K.,  482  Clearview  Dr. 
Eudid  23,  O. 

Zimmerman,  Rachel,  108  Mechanic  St.,  Clyde,  O. 
Zimpel,  Isabel,  46  Good  St.,  Burnt  HiUs,  N.  Y. 
Zollard,  Edna,  390  N.  Marengo,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Zcbert,  V.  A.,  Lake  Grove  Sch.,  Lake  Grove,  N.  Y. 
Zweier,  Katherine  E.,  3900  Greystone  Ave.,  New 
York  63,  N.  Y. 


Libraries  and  Institutions 


Abrahams  Magazine  Service,  56  E.  13th  St., 
N.  Y.  3,  N.  Y. 

Adams  State  Coll.,  Alamosa,  Col. 

A  Delphi  College  Lby.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
Adrian  College  Lby.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Affaires  Etrangères,  Paris,  France 
Un.  Arx  en  Provence,  France 
Univ.  of  Akron  Lby.,  Akron,  O. 

Ala.  College  Lby.,  Montevallo,  Ala. 

Ala.  State  College  Lby.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

U.  of  Ala.,  Coll,  of  Educ.  Lby.,  University, 
Ala. 

Ala.  Polytechnic  Inst.  Lby.,  Auburn,  Ala. 
Albany  H.  S.,  603  Key  Route  Blvd.,  Albany  6, 
Cal. 

Albany  State  Coll.  Lby.,  Albany,  Ga. 

Albebtus  Magnus  Coll.  Lby.,  New  Haven  11, 
Conn. 

Albion  Coll.  Lby.,  Albion,  Mich. 

Université  D’Alger,  Algiers,  N.  Africa 
Allegheny  Coll.  Lby.,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Allyn  &  Bacon,  41  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
American  Embassy,  Paris,  France 
American  Library,  Paris,  France 
The  American  Univ.  Lby.,  Mass.  &  Nebr.  Aves. 

N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Anderson  Sr.  H.  S.,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Anna  Maria  Coll.  Lby.,  Paxton,  Mass. 
Annapolis  H.  S.  Lby.,  Annapolis,  Md. 
Annunciation  School  Fac.,  257  Lafayette,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Appalachian  St.  Teachers  Coll.  Lby.,  Boone, 
N.  C. 

Appleton-Century  Crofts  Inc.,  35  W  32  St.,  N.  Y. 
1,  N.  Y. 

Ariz.  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Tempe,  Ariz. 

U.  of  Arizona  Lby.,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Arkansas  A  &  M  Coll.  Lby.,  MonticeUo,  Ark. 

Ark.  Polytechnic  Coll.  Lby.,  Russellville,  Ark. 
Ark.  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Jonesboro,  Ark. 

Ark.  St.  Tchrs.  Coll.  Lby.,  Conway,  Ark. 


U.  of  Ark.  Lby.,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Arlington  St.  Coll.  Foreign  Langs.,  Arlington, 
Texas 

Assumption  Coll.  Lby.,  Worcester  9,  Mass. 
Athens  Coll.  Lby.,  Athens,  Ala. 

Atlanta  U.  Lby.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Atlantic  Christian  Coll.  Lby.,  Wilson,  N.  C. 
Atlantic  Highlands  Bd.  of  Educ.,  140  1st  Ave.' 

Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J. 

Augustana  Coll.  Lby.,  Rock  Island,  IU. 

Austin  Coll.  Lby.,  Sherman,  Texas. 

Austin  Peay  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Clarksville,  Tenn. 
Baldwin-W allace  Coll.  Lby.,  Berea,  O. 

Ball  St.  Tchrs.  Coll.  Lby.,  Muncie,  Ind. 
Barber  Scotia  Coll.  Lby.,  Concord,  N.  C. 
Barry  Coll.  Lby.,  11300  N.E.  2  Ave.,  Miami  38. 
Fla. 

Baylor  U.  Lby.,  Box  307,  Waco,  Tex. 
Beaufort  H.  S.  Lby.,  Beaufort,  S.  C. 
Bellarmine  Coll.  Lby.,  2000  Norris  PL,  Louisville 
5,  Ky. 

Beloit  Coll.  Lby.,  Beloit,  Wise. 

Belmont  Abbey  Coll.  Lby.,  Belmont,  N.  C. 
Benedict  Coll.  Lby.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Berea  Coll.,  Lby.,  Berea,  Ky. 

Besançon,  Un.  de,  Besançon,  France 
Bessemer  Schools,  Bessemer,  Pa. 
Bethune-Cookman  Coll.  Lby.,  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla. 

Bibliothèque  Nationale,  Paris.  France 
Blackburn  Coll.  Lby.,  Carlinville,  Ill. 

Blair  Academy  Lby.,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Bob  Jones  U.  Lby.,  GreenviUe,  S.  C. 

Un.  de  Bordeaux,  France 
Boston  Coll.  Lby.,  Univ.  Hts.,  Chestnut  Hill  67, 
Mass. 

Boston  U.  Lby.,  Coll.  Lib.  Arts,  725  Common¬ 
wealth  Ave.,  Boston  15,  Mass. 

Bowdoin  Coll.  Lby.,  Hubbard  Hall,  Brunswick, 
Me. 

Bowling  Green  St.  U.  Lby.,  Bowling  Green,  O. 
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Bradford  Jr.  Coll.,  Bradford,  Maas. 

Bradley  TJ.  Lby.,  Peoria  5,  Ill. 

Brewton  Parker  Coll.  Lby.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ga. 

Bridgeport  Pub.  Lby.,  925  Broad  St.,  Bridgeport 
4,  Conn. 

Brigham  Young  U.  Lby.,  Provo,  Utah 

Brighton  H.  S.  Lby.,  1150  Winton  Rd.  S,  Rochester 
18,  N.  Y.  „  t,  _ 

U.  of  Brit.  Col.  Lby.,  Vancouver  8,  B.  O. 

Brooklyn  Coll.  Lby.,  Bedford  Ave.  &  Ave.  H., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  T 

Brooklyn  Professional  Lby.,  Bureau  of  Lib¬ 
raries,  110  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

Brown  U.  Lby.,  Providence  12,  R.  I. 

Bruton  Hts.  Sch.,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

Bryn  Mawr  Coll.  Lby.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Bucknell  U.  Lby.,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

U.  of  Buffalo  Mem.  Lby.,  3399  Main  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Buffalo-Sloan  H.  S.  Lby.,  166  Halstead  Ave., 
Buffalo  12,  N.  Y. 

Butler  Coll.  Lby.,  Tyler,  Tex. 


Un.  de  Caen,  France 

Calgary  School  Board,  McDougall  Sch.,  Calgary, 
Alberta. 

U.  of  Cal.  Lby.,  Berkeley  4,  Cal. 

U.  of  Calif.,  Santa  Barbara  Coll.  Lby.,  Goleta, 
Cal. 

U.  of  Cal.  Lby.,  Riverside,  Cal. 

U.  of  Cal.  Lby.,  405  Hilgard  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  24, 
Cal.  „  , 

Calvin  Coll.  &  Sem.  Lby.,  1301-1355  Franklin 
St.,  S.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Carleton  Coll.  Lby.,  Northfield,  Minn. 
Carlmont  H.  S.  Lby.,  Belmont,  Cal. 

Carnegie  Inst,  of  Tech.  Lby.,  Schenley  Park, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Carroll  Coll.  Lby.,  Waukesha,  Wise. 
Carson-Newman  Coll.  Lby.,  Jefferson  City,  Tenn. 
Carver  Consolidated  Sch.,  Route  409,  Carver 
Rd.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Catawba  Coll.  Lby.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Catholic  U.  of  America  Lby.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Central  Catholic  H.  S.,  2570  Cherry  St.,  Toledo 
8,  O. 

Central  Coll.  Lby.,  Pella,  Iowa 
Central  H.  S.  Lby.,  212  E.  6th  St.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
Central  Mich.  Coll,  of  Ed.  Lby.,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Mich. 

Central  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Wilberforce,  O. 

Centre  de  Documentation,  C.N.R.S.,  15  Quai 
Anatole  France,  Paris  7,  France 
Centre  National  'de  Recherche  Scientifique 
Paris,  France 

Chatham  Coll.  Lby.,  Pittsburgh  32,  Pa. 
Chatham  Hall.  Lby.,  Chatham,  Va. 

U.  of  Chattanooga  Lby.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Chelsea  H.  S.,  Chelsea,  Mich. 

Chicago  Pub.  Lby.,  78  E.  Washington  St.,  Chicago 
2,  Ill. 

U.  of  Chicago  Libraries,  Chicago,  Ill. 

U.  of  Cincinnati  Lby.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

City  Coll.  Lby.,  Convent  Ave.  &  140  St.,  N.  Y.  31, 
N.  Y. 

Cité  Universitaire,  Paris,  France 
Claremont  Coll.  Lby.,  Harper  Hall,  Claremont, 
Cal. 

Clarence  Central  School  Lby.,  Clarence,  N.  Y. 
Clark  U.  Lby.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Johnson  Regional  H.  S.  Lby.,  Clark,  N.  J. 
Cleveland  Pub.  Lby.,  325  Superior  Ave.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O. 

Clinch  Valley  Coll.  Lby.,  Wise,  Va. 

Colgate  U.  Lby.,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Coll.  &  Sem.  Lby.,  Naperville,  Ill. 

Col.  Coll.  Lby.,  Colo.  Springs,  Colo. 

Columbia  Coll.  Lby.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Columbia  U.  Libraries,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Concord  Coll.  Lby.,  Athens,  W.  Va. 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

U.  of  Conn.  Lby.,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Converse  Coll.  Lby.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
Cottey  Coll.  Lby.,  Nevada,  Missouri 
Creighton  U.  Central  Lby.,  Omaha  2,  Nebr. 


Dalhousie  U.  Lby.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Dalton  School,  108-114  E.  89  St.,  N.  Y.  28,  N.  Y. 
Dartmouth  Coll.  Lby.,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Davidson  Coll.  Lby.,  Davidson,  N.  C. 

Dayton  U.  Lby.,  Dayton  9,  O. 

U.  of  Delaware  Lby.,  Newark,  Del. 

Delta  Secondary  School,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Delta  St.  Tchrs.  Coll.  Lby.,  Cleveland,  Miss. 
Denison  U.,  Lby.,  Granville,  O. 

U.  of  Denver  Lby.,  Denver  10,  Colo. 

De  Paul  U.  Lby.,  64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago  1,  Ill. 
De  Pauw  U.  Lby.,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

Dickinson  Coll.  Lby.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Dillard  U.  Lby.,  New  Orleans  19,  La. 

D.  C.  Tchrs  Coll.,  Washington  9,  D.  C. 
Dominican  Acad.,  37  Park  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Douglass  Coll.  Lby.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Drake  U.  Lby.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Uttohehne  Colt,.  Lby..  36  &  Burt  St..  Omaha, 


Nebr. 

Duke  U.  Lby.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Duluth  Branch  Lby.,  U.  of  Minn.,  Duluth  5, 
Minn. 

Dunellen  H.  S.,  Dunellen,  N.  J. 

Duquesne  U.  Lby.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


Earlham  Coll.  Lby.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

East  Central  State  Coll.  Lby.,  Ada,  Okla. 
East  Meadow  H.  S.  Lby.,  East  Meadow,  N.  Y. 
East  Orange  H.  S.,  34  No.  Walnut  St.,  E.  Orange, 
N.  J. 

Eastern  Mont.  Coll,  of  Ed.  Lby.,  Billings,  Mont. 
East  Texas  St.  Tchrs.  Coll.  Lby.,  Commerce, 
Tex. 

Education  Nationale,  Musée,  Paris,  France 
El  Cajon  Valley  H.  S.,  1035  Madison  Ave.,  El 
Cajon,  Cal. 

El  Cerrito  H.  S.,  El  Cerrito,  Cal. 

Coll.  Lby.,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

Elisabethville  Université  Officielle,  Belgian 
Congo 

Elkins  Park  Jr.  H.  S.,  Tookany  Dr.  &  New  Sec¬ 
ond  St.,  Elkins  Park,  Pa. 

Coll.  Lby.,  Elmhurst,  Ill. 

Elmira  Coll.  Lby.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Elon  Coll.  Lby.,  Elon  College,  N.  C. 

H.  S.  Lby.,  El  Segundo,  Cal. 

Emory  U.  Lby.,  Emory  University,  Ga. 

Emporia  Coll.  Lby.,  Emporia,  Kans. 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Lby.,  Baltimore  1,  Md. 
Erskine  Coll.  Lby.,  Due  West,  S.  C. 


Fairfield  U.  Lby.,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Fenn  Coll.  Lby.,  Cleveland  15,  O. 

Fergusson  Coll.  Lby.,  Poona  4,  India 
Fisk  U.  Lby.,  Nashville  8,  Tenn. 

Fla.  À.  &  M.  U.  Lby.,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Fla.  Southern  Coll.  Lby.,  Lakeland,  Fla. 

Fla.  St.  U.  Lby.,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Univ.  of  Fla.,  Lby.,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

Fontbonne  Hall  Lby.,  Brooklyn  9,  N.  Y. 
Fordham  U.  Lby.,  302  Broadway,  N.  Y.  7,  N.  Y. 
Ft.  Lauderdale  H.  S.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Ft.  Valley  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Ft.  Valley,  Ga. 
France  Actuelle  Comité,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
France  Amérique,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Franciscan  House  of  Studies,  Stella  Niagara, 
N.  Y. 

Franklin  Coll.  Lby.,  Franklin,  Ind. 

Franklin  Sch.,  719  S.  Carrollton  Ave.,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La. 

North  H.  S.  Lby.,  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 

French  Consulate,  738  Pearl  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
French  Embassy,  New  York,  N.  Ÿ. 

French  Embassy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

French  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fresno  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Fresno  4,  Cal. 


Gallaudet  Coll.  Lby.,  Washington  2,  D.  C. 
Geneva  Coll.  Lby.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

George  Peabody  Coll,  for  Tchrs.  Lby.,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

George  Pepperdine  Coll.  Lby.,  1121  W  79th  St., 
Los  Angeles  44,  Cal. 

Georgetown  U.  Lby.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Ga.  St.  Coll,  of  Business  Administration  Lby.. 

Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

U.  of  Ga.  Lby.,  Athens,  Ga. 

Gettysburg  Coll.  Lby.,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Girard  Coll.  H.  S.,  Philadelphia  21,  Pa. 
Glabsbobo  Bd.  of  Ed.,  Glassboro,  N.  J. 

Goddard  Coll.,  Plainfield,  Vt. 

Good  Counsel  Coll.  Lby.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Gos  Bib-Ka  SSR  Im  Lenina,  U1  Kalinina  3, 
Moscow,  USSR 

Goucher  Coll.  Lby.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Grambling  Coll  Lby.,  Grambling,  La. 
Greenville  Coll.  Lby.,  Greenville,  Ill. 
Greenwich  Pub.  Lby.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Un.  de  Grenoble,  France 
Grinnell  Coll.  Lby.,  Grinnell,  Iowa 
Grossmont,  H.  S.,  Grossmont,  Cal. 

Grosvenor  Lby.,  Buffalo  &  Erie  Co.  Pub.  Lby.. 
Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 

Grove  City  Coll.  Lby.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Hamline  U.  Lby.,  Hamline  U.,  St.  Paul  4,  Minn. 
Harris  Tches.  Coll.  Lby.,  St.  Louis  12,  Mo. 
Harry  Ells  H.  S.,  Richmond,  Cal. 

Hartwick  Coll.  Lby.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Harvard  Coll.  Lby.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

U.  of  Hawaii  Lby.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Heidelberg  Coll.  Lby.,  Tiffin,  O. 

Helix  H.  S.,  La  Mesa,  Cal. 

Henderson  St.  Tchrs.  Coll.  Lby.,  Arkadelphia, 
Ark. 

Henry  Ford  Comm.  Coll.  Lby.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
Hershey  Jr.  Coll.,  Hershey,  Pa. 

Hill  Park  Sec.  Sch.  Lby.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Hobart  Coll.  Lby.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Hofstra  Coll.  Lby.,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

Holy  Cross  Sem.  Lby.,  La  Crosse,  Wise. 

Holy  Family  Coll.  Lby.,  Torresdale,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Holy  Trinity  H.  S.,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

Howard  U.  Lby.,  Washington  1,  D.  C. 

Howard  Payne  Coll.  Lby.,  Brownwood,  Tex. 
Humanistika  Biblioteket,  Stockholm,  Sweden 
Hunter  Coll.  Lby.,  N.  Y.  21,  N.  Y. 

Huntingdon  Coll.,  Houghton  Lby.,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Huntington  Coll.  Lby.,  Huntington,  Ind. 

Coll,  of  Idaho  Lby.,  Caldwell,  Idaho 
Idaho  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Pocatello,  Idaho 
U.  of  Idaho  Lby.,  Moscow,  Idaho 
III.  St.  Normal  Un.  Lby.,  Normal,  Ill. 

U.  of  III.  Lby.,  Urbana,  Ill. 

III.  Wesleyan  U.  Lby.,  Bloomington,  Ill. 
Immaculata  Coll.  Lby.,  Immaculata,  Pa. 
Immaculate  Heart  Coll.  Lby.,  Los  Angeles  28, 
Cal. 

Ind.  St.  Tchrs.  Coll.  Lby.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Ind.  U.  Lby.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Internat.  Christian  U.  Lby.,  Tokyo,  Japan 
Iona  Coll.  Lby.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Iowa  St.  Tchrs.  Coll.  Lby.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Irvington  H.  S.  Lby.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 

Isaac  E.  Chary  Jr.  H.  S.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Isidore  Newman  Sch.,  New  Orleans  15,  La. 

Ithaca  Coll.  Lby.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Sr.  H.  S.  Lby.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

J.  Lloyd  Grow  H.  S.,  Trail,  Br.  Columbia 
James  Millikin  U.  Lby.,  Decatur,  Ill. 

John  B.  Stetson  U.,  DeLand,  Fla. 

John  Brown  U.  Lby.,  Siloam  Springs,  Ark. 

Johns  Hopkins  U.  Lby.,  Baltimore  18,  Md. 

Joint  U.  Lby.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Judson  Coll.  Lby.,  Marion,  Ala. 

Jr.  Coll.  Lby.,  Coalinga,  Cal. 

Kalamazoo  Coll.,  Lby.,  Kalamazoo  49,  Mich. 

U.  of  Kans.  Lby.,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

U.  of  Kans.  City,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Kans.  St.  Tchrs.  Coll.  Lby.,  Pittsburg,  Kans. 

Ken.  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Kent  St.  U.  Lby.,  Kent,  O. 

U.  of  Ken.  Lby.,  Lexington  29,  Ky. 

Ky.  Wesleyan  Coll.  Lby.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 
Keuka  Coll.  Lby.,  Keuka  Park,  N.  Y. 


King  Coll.  Lby.,  Bristol,  Tenn. 

King’s  Coll.  Lby.,  Newcastle  on  Tyne  1,  England 
Knoxville  Coll.  Lby.,  Knoxville  16,  Tenn. 

Ladycliff  Coll.  Lby.,  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Lafayette  Coll.  Lby.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Lamennais  Coll.  Lby.,  Alfred,  Me. 

Langston  U.  Lby.,  Langston,  Okla. 

Lansdowne  H.  S.  Lby.,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 
Lansingburgh  H.  S.  Lby.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Université  Laval  Lby.,  Québec,  P.  Q. 
Université  Laval  Cours  D’Été,  Québec,  P.  Q. 
Lebanon  Valley  Coll.  Lby.,  Annvîlle,  Pa. 

Lee  Coll.  Lby.,  Baytown,  Tex. 

U.  of  Leeds  Lby.,  Leeds  2,  Eng. 

Lehigh  U.  Lby.,  Bethelehem,  Pa. 

Lenoir  Rhyne  Coll.  Lby.,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

Un.  de  Lille,  France 
Lincoln  U.  Lby.,  Lincoln  U.,  Pa. 

Linfield  Coll.  Lby.,  McMinnville,  Ore. 

David  Lipscomb  Coll.  Lby.,  Nashville  4,  Tenn. 
Liverpool  H.  S.  Lby.,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

U.  of  Liverpool  Lby.,  Liverpool  3,  Eng. 

Lby.  of  Livingstone  Coll.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 
Long  Beach  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Long  Beach  15,  Cal. 
Longwood  Coll.  Lby.,  Farmville,  Va. 

Loras  Coll.  Lby.,  Dubuque,  Iowa 

Los  Angeles  Pub.  Lby.,  Los  Angeles  17,  Cal. 

Los  Angeles  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Los  Angeles  29,  Cal. 
Louisville  U.  Lby.,  Belknap  Campus,  Louisville 
8,  Ky. 

Louvain  U.  Lby.,  Louvain,  Belgium 
Loyola  Coll.  Lby.,  Baltimore  10,  Md. 

Loyola  U.  Lby.,  Chicago  11,  Ill. 

Loyola  U.  Lby.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Un.  de  Lyon,  France 

McKinley  H.  S.  Lby.,  Honolulu  14,  Hawaii 
McNeese  Coll.  -Lby.,  Lake  Charles,  La. 

Madison  Central  Sch.  Lby.,  Madison,  N.  Y. 
Madison  H.  S.,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Madison  Coll.  Lby.,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Maggie  Walker  H.  S.  Lby.,  Richmond  20,  Va. 

U.  of  Me.  Lby.,  Orono,  Me. 

Manasquan  H.  S.,  Manasquan,  N.  J. 

Manchester  Coll.  Lby.,  No.  Manchester,  Ind. 
Marian  Coll.  Lby.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Marietta  Coll.  Lby.,  Marietta,  O. 

Marquette  U.  Lby.,  Milwaukee  3,  Wise. 

James  E.  Morrow  Lby.,  Marshall  Coll.,  Hunting- 
ton  1,  West  Va. 

Mary  Baldwin  Coll.  Lby.,  Staunton,  Va. 
Marycliff  H.  S.  Lby.,  Spokane  4,  Wash. 
Maryland  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

U.  of  Md.  Lby.,  College  Park,  Md. 

Marylawn  Lby.,  So.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Marymount  Coll.  Lby.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 
Marymount  Coll.  Lby.,  Tarrytown  on  the  Hud¬ 
son,  N.  Y. 

Marymount  Jr.  Coll.,  Arlington,  Va. 

Marymount  Sch.,  Lby.,  Richmond  26,  Va. 

Mary  Washington  Coll.  Lby.,  Fredericksburg, 
Va. 

Marywood  Acad.,  Grand  Rapids  5,  Mich. 
Marywood  Coll.  Lby.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

U.  of  Mass.  Lby.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology  Lby.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Mercyhurst  Coll.  Lby.,  Erie,  Pa. 

U.  of  Miami  Lby.,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Miami  U.  Lby.,  Oxford,  O. 

Mich.  St.  U.  Lby.,  E.  Lansing,  Mich. 

U.  of  Mich.  Gen.  Lby.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Middlebury  Coll.  Lby.,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Middle  Tenn.  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. 

Millehsville  St.  Tchrs.  Coll.  Lby.,  Millersville, 
Pa. 

Minnetonka  Ind.  Sch.  Dist.  #7,  Rt.  4,  Excelsior, 
Minn. 

U.  of  Minn.  Lby.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minn. 
Mibericordia  Coll.  Lby.,  Dallas,  Pa. 

Miss.  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  State  Coll.,  Miss. 

Miss.  St.  Coll,  for  Women  Lby.,  Columbus,  Miss. 
Mo.  Valley  Coll.,  Marshall,  Missouri 
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U.  of  Missouri  Gun.  Lby.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Moli.oy  Catholic  Coll,  fob  Women  Lby.,  Rock¬ 
ville  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Monde  Bilingue,  Paris  VI,  France 
Monmouth  Coll.  Lby.,  Monmouth,  Ill. 

Monmouth  Coll.  Lby.,  W.  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 
Mont.  St.  U.  Lby.,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Un.  de  Montpelier,  France 

Bibliothèque  U.  de  Montréal,  Montreal  26, 
P.  Q. 

Morehead  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Morehead,  Ky. 
Morgan  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Baltimore  12,  Md. 

Morris  Brown  Coll.  Lby.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Morristown  Coll.  Lby.,  Morristown,  Tenn. 

Mt.  Allison  Mem.  Lby.,  Sackville,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick 

Mt.  Mercy  Coll.  Lby.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Mt.  Miguel  H.  S.,  Spring  Valley,  Cal.  . 

Mt.  St.  Agnes  Coll.  Lby.,  Mt.  Washington,  Balti¬ 
more  9,  Md. 

Mount  St.  Mary’s  Coll.  Lby.,  Emmitsburg,  Md. 
Mt.  St.  Vincent  Coll.  Lby.,  N.  Y.  71,  N.  Y. 

Mt.  St.  Vincent  Coll.  Lby.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Mt.  San  Antonio  Coll.,  Box  801,  Pomona,  Cal. 
Murray  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Murray,  Kentucky 
Muskingum  Coll.  Lby.,  New  Concord,  O. 

Un.  de  Nancy,  France 

Nat.  Central  Lby.,  27  Nanhai  Rd.,  Taipei,  For¬ 
mosa,  Free  China 

Nazareth  Coll.  Lby.,  851  S.  4  St.,  Louisville  3, 
Ky. 

U.  of  Nebr.  Lby.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

U.  of  Nev.  Lby.,  Pmno,  Nev. 

U.  of  N.  H.  Lby.,  Durham,  N.  H. 

New  Haven  St.  Tchrs.  Coll.  Lby.,  501  Crescent 
St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

New  Mex.  Coll,  of  A  &  M.  Arts,  State  College, 
N.  M. 

N.  M.  Western  Coll.  Lby.,  Silver  City,  N.  M. 

U.  of  N.  M.  Lby.,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Central  Sch.  Lby.,  Newcomb,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  Pub.  Lby.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  St.  Coll,  for  Tchrs.  Lby.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
N.  Y.  St.  Lby.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  U.  Lby.,  Washington  Square,  N.  Y. 
Niagara  U.  Lby.,  Niagara  Univ.,  N.  Y. 

N.  C.  Coll,  at  Durham,  Durham,  N.  C. 

U.  of  N.  C.  Lby.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

N.  D.  Agric.  Coll.  Lby.,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

U.  of  N.  D.  Lby.,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

N.  Ga.  Coll.  Lby.,  Dahlonega,  Ga. 

Northeast  La.  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Monroe,  La. 
Northeast  Mo.  St.  Tchrs.  Coll.  Lby.,  Kirksville, 
Mo. 

No.  III.  St.  Tchrs.  Coll.  Lby.,  DeKalb,  Ill. 
Northland  Coll.  Lbyu,  Ashland,  Wis. 

N.  Tex.  St.  Tchrs.  Coll.  Lby.,  Denton,  Tex. 
Northwestern  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Natchitoches,  La. 
Northwestern  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Alva,  Okla. 
Northwestern  U.  Lby.,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Norwalk  H.  S.,  East  Ave.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 
Notre  Dame  Coll.  Lby.,  N.  Charles  St.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Notre  Dame  Coll.  Lby.,  So.  Euclid,  O. 

Notre  Dame  Conv.  Sch.,  168-170  W  79  St.,  N.  Y. 
24,  N.  Y. 

U.  of  Notre  Dame  Lby.,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

Oakland  Jr.  Coll.  Lby.,  5714  Grove  St.,  Oakland 
9,  Cal. 

Oberlin  Coll.  Lby.,  Oberlin,  O. 

Occidental  Coll.  Lby.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Odessa  Coll.  Lby.,  Box  3752,  Odessa,  Tex. 
Odyssey  Press,  Inc.,  55  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  3, 
N.  Y. 

O.  Univ.  Lby.,  Athens,  O. 

Okla.  Baptist  U.  Lby.,  Shawnee,  Okla. 

Okla.  City  Univ.  Lby.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Okla.  Coll.  Lby.  for  Women,  Chickasha,  Okla. 
Okla.  St.  Univ.  A.  &  M.  Coll.  Lby.,  Stillwater, 
Okla. 

U.  of  Okla.  Lby.,  Norman,  Okla. 

Old  Trail  Sch.,  2425  Covington  Rd.,  Akron  13,  O. 


Olds  Sch.  District.,  Olds,  Alberta 

Olivet  Nazarene  Coll.  Lby.,  Kankakee,  Ill. 

U.  of  Omaha  Lby.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Onteora  Cent.  Sch.  Boiceville,  N.  Y. 

Orange  Co.  Comm.  Coll.  Lby.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
U.  of  Ore.  Lby.,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Ottawa  Univ.  Lby.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Ottawa  Univ.  Lby.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 
Ottawa  Lby.  of  Parliament,  Ontario 
Ouachita  Baptist  College  Lby.,  Arkadelphia, 
Ark. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Elms  Coll.  Lby.,  Chicopee, 

Mass. 

Owosso  Bible  Coll.,  Owosso,  Mich. 

Pacific  Lutheran  Coll.  Lby.,  Parkland,  Tacoma 
44,  Washington 

Pasadena  City  Coll.,  1570  E.  Colorado  St.,  Pasa¬ 
dena  4,  Cal. 

Pedagogiska  Biblioteket,  Hantverkargatan  29, 
Stockholm,  Sweden 
Penn.  St.  U.  Lby.,  State  Coll.,  Pa. 

U.  of  Penn.  Lby.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Free  Lby.  of  Philadelphia,  Logan  Sq.,  Phila.3, 
Pa. 

Phillips  U.  Lby.,  Box  2036,  Univ.  Sta.,  Enid,  Okla. 
U.  of  Pittsburgh  Lby.,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 
Plainfield  H.  S.  Mod.  Langs.,  119  W  9th  St., 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Un.  de  Poitiers,  France 

Poly.  Prep.  Country  Day  Sch.,  92  St.  &  7  Ave., 
Brooklyn  9,  N.  Y.  — 

Port  Credit  H.  S.,  Port  Credit,  Ont. 

Principia  Coll.  Lby.,  Elsah,  HI. 

Providence  Coll.  Lby.,  Providence  8,  R.  1. 
Provincial  Lby.,  Normal  Coll.,  Truro,  N.  S. 

U.  of  Puerto  Rico  Lby.,  Rio  Piedras,  Puerto  Rico 
Punahou  Sch.,  Honolulu  14,  T.  H. 

Director  of  Protestant  Educ.,  Québec,  P.  Q. 
Inspecteur  Général  des  Ecoles  Primaires, 
Québec,  P.  Q. 

Quebec,  Lby.  of  Legislature  of  Province, 

Quebec,  P.  Q. 

Queens  Coll.  Lby.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Quincy  Coll.  Lby.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

Ramapo  Regional  H.  S.,  Franklin  Lakes,  N.  J. 
Reading  Sr.  H.  S.,  Reading,  Pa. 

U.  of  Redlands,  Redlands,  Cal. 

Reedley  Coll.  Lby.,  Reedley,  Cal. 

Regis  H.  S.  Lby.,  N.  Y.  28,  N.  Y.  _ 

Revue  de  Litt.  Comparée,  Paris  XV,  France 

Un.  de  Rennes  Lby.,  Rennes,  France 

R.  I.  Coll,  of  Educ.  Lby.,  Providence  8,  R.  I. 

U.  of  R.  I.  Lby.,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Richardson  Park  Sch.,  Wilmington  4,  Del. 
Ripon  Coll.  Lby.,  Ripon,  Wise. 

Riverside  H.  S.  Lby.,  Pendleton,  S.  C. 

Rivier  Coll.  Lby.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

U.  of  Rochester  Lby.,  Rochester  20,  N.  Y. 

Royal  Roads  Lby.,  HMCS.,  Victoria,  B.  C. 
Russell  Sage  Coll.  Lby.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Rutgers  U.  Lby.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

U.  of  the  Ryukyus  Lby.,  Naha,  Okinawa, 
Ryukyus  Island 

Sacramento  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Sacred  Heart  Dominican  Coll.  Lby.,  Houston 
21,  Tex. 

St.  Ambrose  Coll.  Lby.,  Davenport,  Iowa 
St.  Augustine’s.  Coll.  Lby.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

St.  Bonaventure  U.  Lby.,  St.  Bona  venture, 
N.  Y. 

St.  Catherine  Acad.,  Bellevue  Ave.,  Newport, 
R.  I. 

St.  Elizabeth  Coll.,  Convent  Station,  N.  J. 

St.  Francis  Coll.  Lby.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Bibliothèque  Ste.  Geneviève,  Paris,  France 
St.  Helena  H.  S.  Lby.,  Bronx  66,  N.  Y. 

St.  Isaac  Jogues,  Wernersville,  Pa. 

Coll.  Militaire  Royal  de  St.  Jean.,  St.  Jean, 
P.  Q. 

St.  John  Fisher  Coll.  Lby.,  Rochester  18,  N.  Y. 
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St.  Joseph’s  Coll.  Lby.,  Collegeville,  Ind. 
bT.  Joseph’s  Coll.  Lby.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

St.  Joseph’s  Prep  Sch.,  Holy  Trinity,  Ala. 

St.  Louis  U.  Lby.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Marks  Sch.,  Southboro,  Mass. 

St.  Marks  Sch.  of  Texas,  Dallas,  Tex. 

St.  Mary’s  Acad.  Lby.,  Englewood,  Cal. 

«7-  a  RY  ^iCADi  ®CH-  Lby.,  Roseau,  Dominica 
Windward  Islands,  B.W.I. 

St.  Mary’s  U.  Lby.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

St.  Mary  H.  S.,  Jersey  City  2,  N.  J. 

St.  Meinrad  Archabbey,  St.  Meinrad,  Ind. 

St.  Michael’s  Convent,  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y. 

St.  Norbert  Coll.  Lby.,  West  Depere,  Wise. 

St.  Olaf  Coll.  Lby.,  Northfield,  Minn. 

Petersburg  Jr.  Coll.  Lby.,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla. 

St.  Rose  Coll.  Lby.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

St.  Rose  H.  S.  Lby.,  Belmar,  N.  J. 

St.  SCH0LA8TICA  Coll.  Lby.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

U.  of  St.  Thomas  Lby.,  Houston  6,  Tex. 

St.  Xavier  H.  S.  Lby.,  Cincinnati  2,  O. 

Salem  Coll.  Lby.,  Winston-Salem  7,  N.  C. 

Salve  Reoina  Coll.  Lby.,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Crawford  Senior  H.  S.  Lby.,  San  Diego  15,  Cal. 
San  Diego  Coll,  for  Women,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
San  Diego  Pub.  Lby.  San  Diego  1,  Cal. 

San  Diego  St.  Coll.  Lby.  San  Diego,  15,  Cal. 

San  Francisco  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  San  Francisco  27, 
Cal. 

San  Lorenzo  H.  S.,  San  Lorenzo,  Cal. 

Santa  Clara  H.  S.,  Santa  Clara,  Cal. 

Santa  Rosa  H.  S.  Dist.,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

Santa  Rosa  Jr.  Coll.  Lby.,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

U.  of  Saskatchewan  Lby.,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 
Savannah  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Scottsdale  H.  S.  Lby.,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

Siena  Coll.  Lby.,  Loudonville,  N.  Y. 

Silver  Lake  Regional  H.  S.  Lby.,  Kingston, 
Mass. 

Simsbury  H.  S.,  Simsbury,  Conn. 

Smith  Coll.  Lby.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Bibliothèque  de  La  Sorbonne,  Paris,  France 
S.  C.  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

U.  of  S.  C.  Lby.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

U.  of  S.  D.  Lby.,  Vermillion,  S.  D. 

So.  Salem  H.  S-,  Marion  Co.,  Ore. 

Southeastern  La.  Coll.  Lby.,  Hammond,  La. 
Southeastern  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Durant,  Okla. 

U.  of  So.  Cal.,  Los  Angeles  7,  Cal. 

So.  III.  U.  Lby.,  Carbondale,  Ill. 

So.  Methodist  U.  Lby.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Southern  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Magnolia,  Ark. 

So.  U.  Lby.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Southwest  Tex.  St.  Tchrs.  Coll.  Lby.,  San 

Marcos,  Tex. 

Southwestern  La.  Inst.  Lby.,  Lafayette,  La. 
Stambaugh  Township  Pub.  Sch.,  Stambaugh, 
Mich. 

Stanford  U.  Lby.,  Stanford,  Cal. 

St.  Tchrs.  Coll.  Lby.,  Florence,  Ala. 

St.  Tchrs.  Coll.  Lby.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

St.  Tchrs.  Coll.  Lby.,  Boston,  Mass. 

St.  Tchrs.  Coll.  Lby.,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

St.  Tchrs.  Coll.  Lby.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

St.  Tchrs.  Coll.  Lby.,  Clarion,  Pa. 

St.  Tchrs.  Coll.  Lby.,  Indiana,  Pa. 

St.  Tchrs.  Coll.  Lby.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

St.  Tchrs.  Coll.  Lby.,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 

St.  Tchrs.  Coll.  Lby.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

St.  U.  Tchrs.  Coll.  Lby.,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 
Stewart  Jones  Jr.  H.  S.,  Laurel,  Miss. 

Un.  de  Strasbourg  Lby.,  Strasbourg,  France 
Sullins  Coll.  Lby.,  Bristol,  Va. 

Swanson  Jr.  H.  S.,  Arlington  5,  Va. 

Syracuse  U.  Lby.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Talladega  Coll.  Lby.,  Talladega,  Ala. 

U.  of  Tampa  Lby.,  Tampa  6,  Fla. 

Taylor  U.  Lby.,  Upland,  Ind. 

Tchrs.  Coll,  of  Conn.  Lby.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
Tchrs.  Coll.  Lby.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 

Teaneck:  H.  S.,  Teaneck  N.  J. 

Temple  IL  Lby.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


U.  of  Tenn.  Lby.,  Knoxville  16,  Tenn. 

Texas  Christian  U.  Lby.,  Fort  Worth  9  Tex 
Texas  Coll.  Lby.,  Tyler,  Texas 
Tex.  Coll,  of  Arts  &  Indus.,  Kingsville,  Tex. 
Tex.  So.  U.,  Houston  4,  Tex. 

Tex.  St.  Coll,  for  Women  Lby.,  Denton,  Tex. 
Tex.  Tech.  Coll.  Lby.,  Lubbock,  Tex. 

U.  of  Tex.  Lby.,  Austin,  Tex. 
Tokyo-Gakugei-Daigaku-Toshoan,  Shimeuma- 
3-chome,  Setagaya-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan 
Tokyo  Toritsu  U.,  Jinbun  Jimu-Sho,  Fusuma- 
machi,  Meguro-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan 
U.  of  Toledo  Lby.,  Toledo,  O. 

Tomlinson  H.  S.  Lby.,  Kingstree,  S.  C. 

U.  of  Toronto  Lby.,  Toronto  5,  Ont. 

Un.  de  Toulouse  Lby.,  Toulouse,  France 
Tower  Hill  Sch.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Thavancore  U.  Cooperative  Stores  Ltd.,  Tri¬ 
vandrum,  S.  India 

Trinity  Sem.  &  Bible  Coll.  Lby.,  Chicago  13, 

Tulane  U.  Lby.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Union  Acad.  Lby.,  Belleville,  N.  Y. 

Union  Coll.  Lby.,  Barbourville,  Ky. 
Uniontown  Center  of  Waynesburg  Coll., 
Uniontown,  Pa. 

USAF  Acad,  Lby.,  Denver  8,  Colo. 

U.  S.  Lby.,  Dept.  Health  Educ.  &  Welfare,  Wash. 
25,  D.  C. 

U.  S.  Info.  Center,  %  Am.  Consulate,  Bordeaux, 
France 

U.  S.  Info.  Center,  Am.  Consulate,  Lyon,  France 
U.  S.  Info.  Center,  Am.  Consulate  Gen.,  Mar¬ 
seilles,  France 

U.  S.  Info.  Center,  Am.  Embassy,  Paris,  France 
U.  S.  Info.  Center,  Am.  Consulate,  Strasbourg, 
France 

U.  S.  Maritime  Comm.  Lby.,  Kings  Point,  L.  I. 
N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Naval  Acad.,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Univ.  Sch.,  Cleveland  22,  O. 

Upsala  Coll.  Lby.,  E.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Ursinus  Coll.  Lby.,  Collegeville,  Pa. 

Ursuline  Sch.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

U.  of  Utah  Lby.,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah 
U.  of  Utah  Modern  Languages,  Salt  Lake  Citv 
1,  Utah 

Utica  Coll.  Lby.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Utrecht  Afd.  Leraarsopleiding  Van  Het 
Paekagogisch  Institut  Der  Rijks  Universi- 
teit,  Lucas  Bolwerk  11,  Utrecht,  Holland. 

Valdosta  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Valdosta,  Ga. 
Valparaiso  U.  Lby.,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Vassar  Coll.  Lby.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

U.  of  Vermont  Lby.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Victoria  Coll.  Lby.,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Villa  Cabrini  Acad.  Lby.,  Burbank,  Cal. 

Villa  Madonna  Coll.  Lby.,  Covington,  Ky. 
Villa  Maria  Acad.,  Malvern,  Pa. 

Villanova  U.  Lby.,  Villanova,  Pa. 

Va.  Sem.  Lby.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Va.  St.  Coll.,  Norfolk  12,  Va. 

Va.  St.  Coll,  for  Negroes,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Va.  Union  Univ.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Wadhams  Hall  Lby.,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

Wagner  Mem.  Lutheran  Coll.  Lby.,  Staten 
Island  1,  N.  Y. 

Wallace  Rider  Farrington  H.  S.  Lby.,  Hono¬ 
lulu,  T.  H. 

Walla  Walla  Coll.  Lby.,  College  Place,  Wash¬ 
ington 

Walton  H.  S.  Lby.,  Walton,  N.  Y. 

Wantagh  H.  S.  Lby.,  Wantagh,  N.  Y. 

St.  Coll,  of  Wash.  Lby.,  Pullman,  Wash. 

U.  of  Wash.  Lby.,  Seattle  5,  Washington 
Wash.  U.  Lby.,  St.  Louis  5,  Mo. 

Wayland  Coll.  Lby.,  Plainview,  Tex. 

Wayne  U.  Gen.  Lby.,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 

Webster  Coll.  Lby.,  Webster  Grove  19.  Mo. 
Welland  H.  &  Voc.  Sch.,  Welland,  Ont. 

Wells  Coll.  Lby.,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
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Wesleyan  Coll.  Lby.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Wesleyan  U.  Lby.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Wesleyan  U.  Masteb  of  Arts  Tchg.  Program, 
Middletown,  Conn. 

Westdeutsche  Bibliotiiek,  Marburg,  Germany 
Westminster  Coll.  Lby.,  Salt  Lake  City  5,  Utah 
W.  Va.  U.  Lby.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

W.  C.  Tchrs.  Coll.  Lby.,  Cullowhee,  N.  C. 

W.  III.  St.  Tchrs.  Coll.  Lby.,  Macomb,  Ill. 

W.  Md.  Coll.  Lby.,  Westminster,.  Md. 

W.  Mich.  U.  Lby.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

U.  of  Western  Ontario,  London,  Ontario 
Western  Reserve  University  Libraries,  Cleve¬ 
land  6,  O.  .  _ 

Westminster  Coll.  Lby.,  New  Wilmington,  la. 
Westmotjnt  Sr.  H.  S.,  Westmount,  Quebec 
W.  Va.  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Institute,  W.  Va. 

W.  Coll.  Lby.,  Oxford,  O. 

Wheatley  Sch.,  Old  Westbury,  N.  Y. 

Wheaton  Coll.  Lby.,  Wheaton,  Ill. 

Wiiitefriars  Carmelite  Fathers,  Auburn,  JSi.  Y. 
Whittier  Coll.  Lby.,  Whittier,  Cal. 

U.  of  Wichita  Lby.,  Wichita,  Kans. 

Wilberforce  U.  Lby.,  Wilberforce,  O. 

Wildwood  Catholic  H.  S.  Lby.,  Wildwood,  N.  J. 
Willamette  U.  Lby.,  Salem,  Ore. 

William  Carey  Coll.  Lby.,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 
Coll,  of  William  and  Mary  Lby.,  Williamsburg, 
Va. 

William  Jewell  Coll.  Lby.,  Liberty,  Mo. 


Wilson  Coll.  Lby.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Winsor  Sch.,  Boston,  Mass. 

W  H.  Robinson  Union  Sch.,  Box  109,  Winter- 
ville,  N.  C. 


Winthrop  Coll.  Lby.,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 
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Wise.  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Superior,  Wise. 

Wise.  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Stevens  Point,  Wise. 

U.  of  Wise.  Extension  Center  Lby.,  Racine, 

Wittenberg  Coll.  Lby.,  Springfield,  O. 

Wofford  Coll.  Lby.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
Woman’s  College  Lby.,  Duke  Univ.,  Durham, 

N.  C.  „  „  t 

Woman’s  Coll,  of  the  Univ.  of  N.  C.  Lby., 


Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Woodrow  Wilson  H.  S.  Lby.,  Camden,  ri.  J. 
Coll,  of  Wooster  Lby.,  Wooster,  O. 


Xavier  U.  Lby.,  Cincinnati  7,  O. 


Yale  U.  Lby.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Yeshiva  Coll.  Lby.,  N.  Y.  33,  N.  Y. 
Youngstown  Coll.  Lby.,  Youngstown  2,  O. 
Yuba  City  Union  H.  S.  Lby.,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 
Yuba  Coll.  Lby.,  Marysville,  Cal. 

Zeitungsverthiebsamt,  Satzabteilung,  Clara 
Zetkin  Strasse  62,  Berlin  NW7,  Germany 


Membership  Summary 


Honorary  Members . 

Annual  Members .  1092 

Library  &  Institutions .  672 

Total .  4802 

Note:  If  past  experience  is  repeated  there  will 
be  from  200  to  300  additional  new  members  and  re¬ 
newals  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  is  re¬ 


gretted  that  these  names  will  not  appear  on  the 
above  annual  list  of  members.  The  copy  for  this 
list  must  be  submitted  on  March  1.  The  most  up- 
to-date  figures  on  membership  appear  in  the  AATF 
section  of  the  present  issue. 

Davidson  College  George  B.  Watts 

March  1,  1958  Secretary-Treasurer 
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Mueller,  Theodore,  and  Borglum,  George,  Audio-Visual  Language  Teaching 
(May)  528-533. 

Mulhauser,  Ruti-i,  Sainte-Beuve  Marginalia:  Four  Unpublished  Letters  (Mav) 
512-516. 

Musicalization”  of  Modern  French  Fiction — Martha  O’Nan,  (Jan.)  211-216. 

Un  Mutilé  de  Giraudoux:  Simon  le  pathétique — Will  L.  McLendon,  (Dec.)  99-108. 

Myers,  Robert  L.,  Fréron  and  the  Drame  Bourgeois,  (Oct.)  3540. 

Myers,  Robert  L.,  Fréron’s  Theories  on  Tragedy,  (May)  503-508. 

Nekrassov  ou  l’anti -théâtre — Marc  Bensimon,  (Oct.)  18-26. 

Nelson,  Robert  J.,  The  Intermediate  Grammar:  Objectives  and  Objections,  (Jan  ) 
227-234.  ’  v  ' 

The  Neurotic  Love  of  Frédéric  Moreau— Ben  F.  Stolzfus,  (May)  509-511. 

Nichols,  Elizabeth,  Dom  Calmet,  “qui  n’a  raisonné  jamais,”  in  Seminar  Papers  on 
Voltaire,  (Feb.)  296-299. 

O’Nan,  Martha,  “Musicalization”  of  French  Fiction,  (Jan.)  211-216. 
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Pascal  homme  de  lettres  et  écrivain — J  .-J.  Demorest,  (Dec.)  116-122. 

Pattern  for  Solidarity — Muriel  N.  Robinove,  (May)  547-553. 

Pelmont,  Raoul,  Léon-Paul  F  argue  et  la  poésie,  (May)  469-478. 

Perkins,  Merle  L.,  Unpublished  Maxims  of  the  Abbé  de  Saint-Pierre,  (May)  498-502. 
Poetry  and  Purity:  The  Theater  of  Georges  Shehadé — Leonard  Pronko,  (April)  378-386. 
Poujol,  Jacques,  Jacques  Prévert  ou  le  langage  en  procès,  (April)  387-395. 
Pronko,  Leonard,  Poetry  and  Purity:  The  Theater  of  Georges  Shehadé,  (April)  378- 
386. 

Pulgram,  Ernst,  Linguistics  for  Language  Teachers,  (April)  410-419. 

La  Question  des  deux  “a”  en  français— Pierre  Delattre,  (Dec.)  141-148. 
Rinehart,  Keith,  The  Structure  of  “ Madame  Bovary,”  (Feb.)  300-306. 

The  Rising  Generation  in  France — Theodore  Toulon  Beck,  (Oct.)  3-10. 
Robinove,  Muriel  N.,  Pattern  for  Solidarity,  (May)  547-553. 

Roger,  Georges,  Conseils  pratiques  pour  l'enseignement  de  l’anglais,  (April)  396-404. 
The  Role  of  Literature  in  Foreign  Language  Instruction — Roger  Shattuck,  (April) 
420-426. 

Roudiez,  Leon  S.,  Strangers  in  Melville  and  Camus,  (Jan.)  217-226. 

Sainte-Beuve  and  Voltaire — Max  Bach,  (Dec.)  109-115. 

Sainte-Beuve  Marginalia:  Four  Unpublished  Letters — Ruth  Mulhauser,  (May) 
512-516. 

Saisselin,  Rémy  G.,  Une  Grammaire  de  poche  au  siècle  des  lumières,  (May)  534-537. 
Selective  vs.  Free  Registration  in  F  LES  Classes — Emile  B.  De  Sauzé  and  Lurline  V. 
Simpson,  (April)  427-430. 

Seminar  Papers  on  Voltaire — Francis  J.  Carmody,  editor,  (Feb.)  292-299. 
Shattuck,  Roger,  The  Role  of  Literature  in  Foreign  Language  Instruction,  (April) 
420-426. 

Simpson,  Lurline  V.,  Selective  vs.  Free  Registration  in  FLES  Classes,  (April)  427-430. 
Sister  Mary  Madeleine  SSND,  A  Demonstration  Unit  for  FLES,  (May)  538-542. 
Smith,  Maxwell  A.,  Giono’s  Use  of  the  Ulysses  Concept,  (Oct.)  41-46. 

Stoltzfus,  Ben  F.,  The  Neurotic  Love  of  Frédéric  Moreau,  (May)  509-511. 

Strangers  in  Melville  and  Camus — Leon  S.  Roudiez,  (Jan.)  217-226. 

Structure  and  Symbolism  in  Gide’s  “La  Porte  étroite ”  Jean  and  Helmut  Boheim, 
(May)  487-497. 

The  Structure  of  “Madame  Bovary”— Keith  Rinehart,  (Feb.)  300-306. 

A  Summer  Seminar  in  France— Nelda  Umbeck,  (April)  405-409. 

Surfaces  et  structures  dans  les  romans  de  Robbe-Grillet — Bruce  Morrissette,  (April) 
364-369. 

Teaching  the  Teacher  with  Teaching  Aids — Lois  S.  Gaudin,  (Oct.)  47-51. 

Those  Stigmatized  Poems  of  Baudelaire— Anna  Balakian,  (Feb.)  273-277. 

Uitti,  Karl  D.,  The  Vision  of  Lilith  in  Hugo’s  “La  Fin  de  Satan,”  (May)  479-486. 
Umbeck,  Nelda,  A  Summer  Seminar  in  France,  (April)  405-409. 

Unpublished  Maxims  of  the  Abbé  de  Saint-Pierre— Merle  L.  Perkins,  (May)  498-502. 
Valdman,  Albert,  Les  Bases  statistiques  de  l’antériorité  vocalique  du  français ,  (Feb.) 
317-321. 

Van  Eerde,  John,  Caillet,  the  School-Master  Playwright,  (Oct.)  11-17. 

The  Vision  of  Lilith  in  Hugo's  “La  Fin  de  Satan,”— Karl  D.  Uitti,  (May)  479-486. 
Walker,  T.  C.,  “Le  Français  élémentaire”  Points  the  Way,  (Jan.)  235-243. 

Wilson,  Arthur  M.,  Leningrad,  1957:  Diderot  and  Voltaire  Gleanings,  (Apiil)  351— 

363.  ,  _ 

Why  not  Student  Exchanges  at  the  High  School  Level?— Edward  D.  Allen,  (Dec.) 

136-140. 
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Reviews 

- Anthologie  de  -poésie  française,  traductions  ukrainiennes  (Munich:  The  Trans¬ 
lator’s  Edition) — Yar  Slavutych,  (Jan.)  261. 

- ML  A  Teacher’s  Guide:  French  in  Grade  Four  (Educational  Publishing  Corp.) — 

James  H.  Grew,  (Oct.)  79. 

Adler,  Alfred — Sens  et  composition  du  Jeu  de  la  Feuillée  (U.  of  Michigan  Press) — 
Grace  Frank,  (Oct.)  86. 

Apollinaire,  Guillaume — Œuvres  poétiques  (Paris:  Gallimard) — John  W.  Cameron, 
(Dec.)  173-174. 

Austin,  Lloyd  James — L’Univers  poétique  de  Baudelaire  (Paris:  Mercure  de  France) 
— W.  T.  Bandy,  (April)  457. 

Aymé,  Marcel;  Blondin,  Antoine;  and  Clobert,  Jean-Paul — Le  Paris  que  j’aime 
(Paris  Book  Center) — René  Merker,  (Dec.)  175-176. 

Barbeau,  R. — Un  Prophète  luciférien,  Léon  Bloy  (Paris:  Aubier) — Auguste  Viatte, 
(April)  454-455. 

Bardet,  Yvonne;  Aggeler,  William  F.;  and  Torrès-Rioseco,  Suzanne — Learning 
French  is  Fun  (California  Book  Co.) — James  H.  Grew,  (Oct.)  80. 

Bégué,  Armand;  and  Bégué,  Louise — Speak  and  Read  French  (Phonotapes) — Earle 
S.  Randall,  (Dec.)  166-168. 

Bishop,  Morris,  trans. — Eight  Plays  by  Molière  (Random  House) — J.  H.,  (April) 
452-453. 

Boillot,  Félix — Le  Second  Vrai  Ami  du  traducteur  (Paris:  Oliven) — Robert  W. 
Lowe,  (May)  585-586. 

Brée,  Germaine;  and  Carlut,  Charles— France  de  nos  jours  (Macmillan)— Merle 

L.  Perkins,  (May)  589-590. 

Brochon,  Pierre — La  Chanson  française.  Béranger  et  son  temps  (Paris:  Editions 
Sociales) — Marcel  Françon,  (Jan.)  261-262. 

Bruézières,  M.;  and  Mauger,  G. — La  France  et  ses  écrivains  (Paris:  Hachette) — 
David  G.  Speer,  (April)  451-452. 

Camus,  Albert — L’Exil  et  le  royaume  (Paris:  Gallimard) — Germaine  Brée,  (Feb.) 
344-346. 

Célières,  André;  Lipp,  Solomon;  and  Célières,  Hélène — Pour  les  bavards  (Dry- 
den) — Merle  L.  Perkins,  (April)  448-449. 

Charlier,  Gustave  De  Montaigne  à  Verlaine  (Bruxelles,  Hors  Commerce) — Benj. 

M.  Woodbridge,  (Jan.)  262-263. 

Cloutier,  Eugène — Les  Inutiles  (Ottawa:  Cercle  du  Livre  de  France — Gérard  Tou- 
gas,  (Jan.)  259-260. 

Crepet,  Jacques — Propos  sur  Baudelaire  (Paris  :  Mercure  de  France)— W.  T.  Bandy 
(April)  456-457. 

Deffontaine,  Pierre;  and  Delamarre,  Mariel  Jean  Brunhes — Atlas  aérien, 
France,  T.  II  (Paris:  Gallimard)— Auguste  Viatte,  (Feb.)  347. 

Demorest,  Don  Louis;  and  Shaw,  Edward  Pease — French  Civilization  through  Fic¬ 
tion  (Ginn)— Ignace  Feuerlicht,  (Dec.)  166. 

Demorest,  Jean-Jacques— Les  Passionnés  ont  vécu  (Paris:  Editions  de  Minuit)— 
Jacques  Hardré,  (Oct.)  89-90. 

Desautels,  Alfred  R.,  S. J.  Les  Mémoires  de  Trévoux  et  le  mouvement  des  idées  au 
XVIIIe  siècle  (1701-1734)  (Rome:  Institutum  Historicum) — John  N.  Pappas, 
(Oct.)  81-83. 

Diderot,  Denis— Correspondance  (Paris:  Editions  de  Minuit)— Joseph  E.  Tucker 
(May)  578-579,  '  ' 
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Dondo,  Mathurin — Histoire  naturelle  (Monte-Carlo:  Regain) — (April)  460. 

Eddy,  Frederick  D.,  et  al. — French  for  Children  (Ottenheimer)— James  H.  Grew, 
(April)  449-450. 

Eleison,  Reuben  Y.;  and  Goding,  Stowell  C. — Seven  French  Plays  for  Study  and 
Stage  (Odyssey) — Hobart  Ryland,  (Dec.)  168. 

Fouché,  Pierre — Traité  de  prononciation  française  (Paris:  Klincksieck) — W.  Na¬ 
poleon  Rivers,  (May)  588-589. 

Frame,  Donald  M.,  trans. — The  Complete  Works  of  Montaigne  (Stanford  U.  Press) 
— J.  H.,  (May)  577. 

François,  Carlo — L’Esthétique  d’Antoine  de  Saint  Exupéry  (Schoenhof’s) — Henri 
Peyre,  (April)  459-460. 

Gagnon,  Maurice — L’Echéance  (Ottawa:  Cercle  du  Livre  de  France) — Gérard 
Tougas,  (Jan.)  259-260. 

Galpin,  Alfred  M.;  and  Milligan,  E.  E. — Intermediate  Readings  in  French  Prose 
(Macmillan) — Edwin  Jahiel,  (May)  586-587. 

Gascar,  Pierre — L’Herbe  des  rues  (Paris:  Gallimard) — Laszlo  Borbas,  (Dec.)  169- 
170. 

Giraudoux,  Jean-Pierre — Le  Mauvais  Charme  (Paris:  Grasset) — Laurent  LeSage, 
(Feb.)  346-347. 

Goudeket,  Maurice — Près  de  Colette  (Paris:  Flammarion) — Hilde  Jaeckel,  (Jan.) 
263-264. 

Hall,  Marie  Louise  M.;  and  Michaud,  C.  Regis — Lectures  classiques  et  modernes 
(Odyssey)— T.  C.  Walker,  (May)  587-588. 

Hatzfeld,  Helmut — Initiation  à  l’explication  de  textes  français  (München:  Max 
Hueber)— W.  T.  Bandy,  (April)  453-454. 

Hatzfeld,  Helmut — Trends  and  Styles  in  Twentieth-Century  French  Literature 
(Catholic  U.  of  America  Press) — Henri  Peyre,  (May)  581-582. 

Horner,  Lucie — Baudelaire  critique  de  Delacroix  (Geneva:  Droz) — W.  T.  Bandy, 
(Oct.)  80-81. 

Hyslop,  Lois  B.;  and  Hyslop,  Francis  E. — Baudelaire:  A  Self-Portrait  (Oxford  U. 
Press) — James  S.  Patty,  (May)  582-584. 

James,  Henry — Parisian  Sketches  (New  York  U.  Press)  Elaine  Marks,  (Feb.)  347. 

Johnson,  Mary  Elizabeth — Michelet  et  le  christianisme  (Paris:  Nizet) — Oscar  A. 
Haac,  (Feb.)  344. 

Ketcham,  Rodney  K.;  and  Collignon,  Jean —Patterns  of  French  (Harcourt,  Brace) 
— Lloyd  W.  Buhrman,  (Jan.)  258. 

Langellier,  Alice;  and  Langellier,  Paul — En  Passant  (Holt)  Hobart  Ryland, 
(Oct.)  77. 

La  Varende,  Jean  de— Cœur  pensif  (Paris:  Flammarion)— Danielle  Chavy  Cooper, 
(May)  590-591. 

Leconte  de  Lisle,  Charles— Choix  de  poésies,  traductions  ukrainiennes  (Munich: 
The  Translator’s  Edition)— Yar  Slavutych,  (Jan.)  261. 

Lécuyer,  Maurice — Balzac  et  Rabelais  (Paris:  Belles  Lettres)— Samuel  F.  Will, 
(April)  455-456. 

Mandel,  Arnold— Les  Vaisseaux  brûlés  (Paris:  Calmann-Lévy)— Pierre  Aubéry, 
(April)  462. 

Marissel,  André— L’Homme  et  V  abîme  (Paris:  Editions  José  Millas-Martin)— Carlo 
R.  François,  (Oct.)  90-91. 

Mauriac,  François— Le  Drôle  (Heath)— William  R.  Schmalstieg,  (Dec.)  169. 

Maurois,  André — Les  Trois  Dumas  (Paris:  Hachette) — René  Merker,  (Jan.)  260-261. 
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McCloy,  Shelby  T  .—The  Humanitarian  Movement  in  Eighteenth-Century  France 
(U.  of  Kentucky  Press) — Robert  E.  Taylor,  (May)  584-585. 

Méras,  E.  A.;  and  Pei,  M.  A. — First  Year  French  (Dryden) — Oliver  Andrews,  Jr., 
(April)  450-451. 

Molière — Eight  Plays  by  Molière,  Morris  Bishop  trans.  (Random  House)— J.  H. 
(April)  452-453 

Montaigne — The  Complete  Works  of  Montaigne,  Donald  M.  Frame  trans.  (Stanford 
U.  Press)— J.  H.,  (May)  577. 

Moore,  Olin  H.;  and  Meiden,  Walter — Onze  Contes.  An  Introduction  to  Reading 
French  (Houghton  Mifflin) — Max  Bach,  (Oct.)  76-77. 

Morrissette,  Bruce — The  Great  Rimbaud  Forgery  (Washington  U.  Studies) — Alfred 
Glauser,  (Oct.)  87-89. 

Nicolson,  Harold — Sainte-Beuve  (London:  Constable) — Ruth  Mulhauser,  (Feb.) 
342-343. 

Niess,  Robert  J. — Julien  Benda  (U.  of  Michigan  Press) — W.  M.  Frohock,  (Oct.)  83. 

Nostrand,  Howard  Lee — Viewer’s  Guide  to  College  French  (U.  of  Washington,  mime¬ 
ographed) — Elton  Hocking,  (May)  587. 

Pollitzer,  Marcel — Jules  Renard,  sa  vie,  son  œuvre  (Paris:  La  Colombe) — Edward 
Harvey,  (Dec.)  171-172. 

Prévost,  John  C  —Le  Dandysme  en  France  ( 1817-1839 )  (Geneva:  Droz)— Richard 
Switzer,  (Dec.)  174-175. 

Queffelec,  Henri — Un  Feu  s’allume  sur  la  mer  (Paris:  Amiot-Dumont) — Bernard 
M.  Pohoryles,  (Oct.)  91-92. 

Romains,  Jules — Une  Femme  singulière  (Paris:  Flammarion) — René  Merker,  (Feb  ) 
346. 

Roudiez,  Leon  S. — Mourras  jusqu’à  l’Action  Française  (Paris:  André  Bonne) — 
Henri  Peyre,  (Dec.)  172-173. 

Rouillard,  C.  D. — Souvenirs  de  Jeunesse  (Harcourt,  Brace) — Gerald  A.  Bertin 
(Jan.)  257-258. 

Saint-Pierre,  Michel  de — Les  Ecrivains  (Paris:  Calmann-Lévy) — René  Merker 
(Dec.)  170-171. 

Schneider,  Pierre — Jules  Renard  par  lui-même  (Paris:  Seuil) — Edward  Harvey 
(Dec.)  171-172. 

Schütz,  Alexander  H.,  Ed. — A  Critical  Bibliography  of  French  Literature:  The  Six¬ 
teenth  Century  (Syracuse  U.  Press)— Jean  Misrahi,  (Oct.)  84-85. 

Simard,  Jean — Mon  Fils  pourtant  heureux  (Ottawa:  Cercle  du  Livre  de  France) — 
Gérard  Tougas,  (Jan.)  259-260. 

Simon,  Pierre-Henri — Histoire  de  la  littérature  française  contemporaine  (Paris: 
Armand  Colin)— Jean  R.  Carduner,  (Oct.)  86-87. 

Stack,  Edward  M. — Reading  French  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  (Houghton  Mifflin) — 
David  G.  Speer,  (April)  448. 

Starkie,  Enid— Baudelaire  (New  Directions)— Lois  Boe  Hyslop,  (April)  457-459. 

Stolpe,  Sven  The  Maid  of  Orleans  (Pantheon) — Wm.  Marion  Miller,  (Oct.)  77-78. 

Strauss,  Walter  A— Proust  and  Literature.  The  Novelist  as  a  Critic  (Harvard  U. 
Press) — Henri  Peyre,  (Oct.)  83-84. 

Vailland,  Roger— La  Loi  (Paris:  Callimard) — Thomas  Bishop,  (April)  461-462. 

Wison,  Arthur  M.  Diderot.  The  Testing  Years,  1713-1759  (Oxford  U.  Press)— Otis 
Fellows,  (May)  579-581. 

Wheatley,  Katherine  E.— Racine  and  English  Classicism  (U.  of  Texas  Press)— 
Frank  W.  Lindsay,  (Feb.)  343-344. 
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Departments 

American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French — (Oct.)  70-74,  (Dec.)  159-163, 
(Jan.)  249-255,  (Feb.)  330-341,  (April)  445-446,  (May)  572-574. 

Book  Reviews — Civilization,  Lawrence  Wylie;  Creative  Works,  Germaine  Brée; 
Scholarly  Works,  Jean  Misrahi;  Textbooks,  Elton  Hocking — (Oct.)  76-92, 
(Dec.)  166-176,  (Jan.)  257-264,  (Feb.)  342-347,  (April)  448-462,  (May)  577-591. 
Directory  of  the  AATF — Compiled  by  George  B.  Watts,  (May)  597-640. 
Editorials 

Harris,  Julian — Help  Wanted,  (Oct.)  62-63. 

Harris,  Julian — The  FL  Development  Program,  (April)  440-441. 

The  FL  Program— (Oct.)  67-69,  (Dec.)  164-165,  (Jan.)  247-248,  (Feb.)  326-329, 
(April)  442-444,  (May)  564-571. 

A  Guide  for  Authors— (Jan.)  256. 

Index  to  Volume  XXXI — (May)  641-650. 

Notes  and  Discussion 

—  Association  Culturelle  Internationale  d’ Accueil  Universitaire,  (Jan.)  244-245. 
—  The  Case  for  French,  (Jan.)  245. 

—  French  Children's  Paintings,  (April)  432. 

—  A  Language  Program  Cut,  (Oct.)  60-61. 

—  Publication  Received,  (Oct.)  60. 

Aspel,  Alexandre — A  Centennial  of  “Les  Fleurs  du  Mal” ,  (May)  560-562. 
Behrens,  Ralph—1 “L’Inconnu”  as  Object  of  Desire  in  the  Plays  of  Lenormand, 
(Dec.)  152-154. 

Borglum,  George — A  Research  Experimental  Language  Laboratory,  (April) 
436-438. 

Carmody,  Francis — Association  Internationale  des  Etudes  Françaises,  (April) 
439. 

Dariosecq,  Luc — A  propos  de  Loulou,  (Feb.)  322-324. 

Dondo,  Mathurin — Letter  to  the  Editor,  (Oct.)  52. 

Driscoll,  John — Mais  il  y  a  des  films,  (Oct.)  59. 

Fremanis,  Dzintars — Two  Characters  of  Albert  Camus,  (Jan.)  244. 

Geen,  Renée  G. — Alpha  Mu  Gamma  Conference,  (May)  559-560. 

Gershman,  Herbert  S.— On  Valéry’s  “La  Dormeuse,”  (Oct.)  54-56. 

Gordon,  Donald  B. — Willy  and  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive,  (Oct.)  59-60. 

Harvitt,  Hélène— An  Appraisal  of  Jean  Paulhan,  (April)  432-436. 

Harvitt,  Hélèn e—“Triger  at  the  Gates”:  More  Pitfalls  in  Translation,  (Dec.) 
154-158. 

Huebener,  Theodore— FLs  in  New  York  City  Schools,  (Jan.)  245-246. 

Kendris,  Christopher— Patterns  in  “Atala”  and  “Laurette  ou  le  Cachet  rouge,” 
(Dec.)  149-152. 

Le  Gentil,  P  —Société  Rencesvals,  (May)  558-559. 

Lob,  Marcel — Un  Cours  d’été  à  Nice,  (April)  431-432. 

Lodter,  Edward  G— Mountain  Interstate  Foreign  Language  Conference,  (Jan.) 
245. 

Merker,  Mené— Letter  to  the  Editor,  (Oct.)  52. 

Merker,  Mené— Letter  to  the  Editor,  (May)  554. 

Miller,  Meta  Helena — Foreign  Language  Day  in  North  Carolina,  (May)  557-558. 
Osborn,  Catherine  Bill— Necessary  Tools  for  F  LES,  (April)  438-439. 

Patty,  James  S. — Sainte-Beuve  et  Sainte  Thérèse,  (Oct.)  56-57. 
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Price,  J.  Roy. — Voltaire's  Name  Again,  (Oct.)  53-54. 

Rogers,  Francis  M. — André  Morize,  1884-1957 ,  (April)  431. 

Stuart,  Eleanor— More  about  “Simon  le  pathétique,”  (May)  554-557. 

Walker,  T.  C. — British  University  French  Teachers,  (Feb.)  57-59. 

Watts,  George  B.— Dedication  of  the  Davidson  College  Language  Laboratory, 
(May)  562-563. 

Wing,  William  G. — “ Sequential  Sentences”  as  a  Teaching  Aid,  (Feb.)  324-325. 
Our  Contributors — (Oct.)  75,  (Jan.)  264,  (April)  447,  (May)  575-576. 


CLASSIQUES 

LAROUSSE 

Latest  Titles  Published 


BALZAC:  LE  COUSIN  PONS  (Extraits)  2  Vols. 

avec  une  notice  biographique,  un  tableau  général  de  la  Comédie  humaine, 
une  notice  historique  et  analytique,  des  notes  explicatives,  des  jugements,  un 
questionnaire  et  des  sujets  de  devoir  par  Raymond  LETOQUAR1. 

BALZAC:  LE  MEDECIN  DE  CAMPAGNE 

avec  une  notice  biographique,  une  notice  historique  et  littéraire,  des  notes 
explicatives,  des  jugements,  un  questionnaire  et  des  sujets  de  devoir  par 
Fernand  ANGUE. 


MOLIERE:  MONSIEUR  DE  POURCEAUGNAC  -  LA 
COMTESSE  D’ESCARBAGNAS 


avec  une  notice  biographique,  une  notice  historique  et  littéraire,  des  notes 
explicatives,  des  jugements,  un  questionnaire  et  des  sujets  de  devoir  par  Leon 

LEJEALLE. 


VALERY,  P.:  CHARMES 

précédés  d’extraits  en  prose  relatifs  à  la  “poétique”  de  Valéry,  avec  une  notice 
biographique,  une  notice  historique  et  littéraire,  des  notes ^^exphcaüv^  des 
jugements,  un  questionnaire  et  des  sujets  de  devoir  par  Robert  MONESTIE  . 

Prirp  P^r  Volume:  40é 


TUST  OUT  -  The  1958  Edition  of  the  NOUVEAU  PETIT  LAROUSSE 

(All  French  Dictionary) 

Special  to  French  Teachers:  $4.50 


A  complete  catalogue  of  the  " Classiques  Larousse 
and  other  Larousse  publications  sent  upon  request. 

PARIS  BOOK  CENTER,  INC. 

1 1  West  46  Street 
New  York  36,  N.Y. 
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For  the  Professional 

Language  Teacher . . . 

LANGUAGE  LABORATORY 

.  .  .  Simplicity  •  Ruggedness  •  Flexibility 

MONITOR 

•  dual-channel  recorder  that  represents  the  ultimate  in  field 
tested  dependability  and  performance.  Clean  and  simple  in 
design,  it  has  only  one  mechanical,  two  electronic  controls, 
direct  tape  loading,  and  automatic  volume  level  balancing  on 
both  channels.  Accurate  mechanical  and  electronic  reproduction 
assure  clear,  precise  reception  of  recorded  material.  Every 
MONITOR  is  also  a  tape  duplicator,  with  pre-set  volume  and 
equilization.  Conveniently  placed  phone  jacks  for  instructor 
monitoring  facilitate  combination  of  repetitive  practice  and 
creative  guidance  that  makes  the  Language  Laboratory  system 
so  effective. 

MONITORET 

•  dual-channel  tape  recording  instrument  designed  specifically 
for  the  very  large  Laboratory  installation.  Simplicity  and  rug¬ 
gedness  are  stressed  here,  too.  One  Tape  Control  for  unattended 
rapid  forward  and  reverse.  Record  level  control  is  preset; 
student  adjusts  his  voice,  which  he  hears  through  his  phones,  to 
correspond  with  the  level  of  the  Master  track  he  is  monitoring. 
One  Listen/Record— two-channel  Playback  Switch,  one  Play¬ 
back  Volume  Control.  Built-in  remote  control  relay  for  making 
duplicate  tape  is  optional. 


This  firm  gladly  offers  its  professional  assistance  to 
schools  wishing  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  initiating 
a  Language  Laboratory  project.  Write  for  the  ETL  Book- 

Planning”6  °f  Services  and  Guide  to  Language  Laboratory 

ELECTRONIC  TEACHING  LABORATORIES 

1818  M  Street,  Northwest 
Washington,  D.  G. 

REpublic  7-7646 
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USED  TAPE  RECORDERS! 

....  in  setting  up  your  new 
LANGUAGE  LABORATORY 
use 

THE  ETL  RECORDER  TRADE-IN  PLAN 

This  plan  is  designed  to  assist  early  experimental  laboratories  in  the 
changeover  to  the  professional  MONITOR  laboratory  for  which  we 
are  noted  the  world  over. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  initial  investment  in  those  early  commercial 
home  recorders  can  now  be  regained  in  a  negotiated  trade. 

Please  write  for  the  simple  details  of  this  dollars-and-sense  plan  .  .  . 
another  first  for  the  leader  in  the  laboratory  equipment  field. 

ELECTRONIC  TEACHING  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
1818  M  STREET,  NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON  6,  D.C. 

Re  7-7646 


Western  Reserve  University 

ECOLE  FRANÇAISE 

du  16  juin  au  26  juillet  1958 

Visiting  Professor  :  Charles  Dêdéyan 
de  rUniversité  de  Paris 

Maison  française  Diplômes  supérieurs 

Ecole  d’application  Activités  sociales 

FLES  WORKSHOP  le  26-27  juin 

S’adresser  à  : 

Director  of  Admission  2040  Adelbert  Road 

Western  Reserve  University  Cleveland  6,  Ohio 
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“The  best  French-English 
dictionary  of  ordinary  size  in 

pxistpnrp  99 

—CRITICAL  REVIEW,  PARIS 


F  rench-English 
English-French 


Edited  by  Ernest  A.  Baker ,  Director 
of  the  University  of  London  School 
of  Librarianship 


Cassell’s 

New 

rrench 

Dictionary 


Fifth  edition  completely  revised  by  J.  L.  Manchon 

This  edition  has  been  reset  and  remodelled  from  start  to  finish 
There  are  thousands  more  French-English  and  English-French 
terms,  phrases,  idioms,  idiomatic  expressions,  proverbs,  and  recent 
scientific,  commercial,  naval,  and  military  terms. 

Included  are  conjugation  tables  of  irregular  and  defective  verbs, 
lists  of  proper  names,  and  conversion  charts  for  coins,  measures 
and  weights. 

Set  in  larger,  more  readable  type  than  its  predecessors 
CASSELL’S  NEW  FRENCH  DICTIONARY  is  belter  than 
ever  in  format  and  coverage. 

1308  pages ,  5%  x  8 hi,  $5.00  plain ,  $5.75  thumb-indexed 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 

153  East  24th  Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


Here  it  is!  Just  Released: 

Another  interesting  and  enlight¬ 
ening  film  for  the  use  of  students 
of  the  French  language: 

“VISAGES  de  la  VILLE  LUMIERE” 

Film  H  4  of  the 

ACCENT  AIGU 

CONVERSATIONAL  FILM  SERIES 

•  FOR  INFORMATION  REGARDING 
SALES  and  RENTALS 

Write  to 

FOCUS  FILMS  CO. 

1385  WESTWOOD  BLVD. 

LOS  ANGELES  24.  CALIF. 


The  official  publication 
of  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  German 

THE  GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 

Editorial,  Literary,  and  Pedagog¬ 
ical  Articles,  Book  Reviews, 
News,  Notes,  Advertisements 
Subscription:  $4.00  a  year  {four  issues) 
Editor -in -Chief 
WERNER  NEUSE 
Middlebury  College 
Middlebury,  Vt. 

Managing  Editor 
Harold  von  Hofe 
University  of  Southern  California 
Department  of  German 
Los  Angeles  7,  Cal. 

Business  Manager 
Herbert  H.  J.  Peisel 

Syracuse  University 
Department  of  Germanic  Languages 
Syracuse  10,  N.  Y. 

For  sample  copies,  address  Business  Manager 
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Perfect  Your  FRENCH 

...  in  this  natural  French  setting 
at  McGill  University  French  Summer  School 

Montreal — June  26  to  August  8,  1958 

Elementary,  intermediate,  advanced  courses  in  language  and  literature  plus 
intensive  training  in  spoken  French  for  French  Teachers,  Graduate  and  Col¬ 
lege  Students,  High  School  seniors,  and  Business  people. 

Long-established  (1904),  residential,  co-educational  school  with  high  standards. 
French  spoken  at  all  times. 

Luxurious  residence  in  French  House.  All  social  activities,  music,  dramatics, 
movies. 

Tuition:  $125.00  Registration  Fee:  $25.00 

Write  today  for  Board  and  Residence:  $  180.00  (AU  Canadian  funds) 

prospectus  to:  _  _  _  .  _  _ 

McGill  university 

French  Summer  School, 

SÏÏÜ’&S  MONTREAL,  CANADA 


I 

ECOLE  CHAMPLAIN 


A  Summer  Camp  on  Lake  Champlain 
where  French  is  taught  and  spoken 

Girls  6-16— Three  separate  age  groups 
Two  miles  of  shore,  250  acres  of  forest  and  field 


Riding 

Music 

Diving 

Trips 

Tennis 


Free  choice  of  varied  activities 

Swimming 
Ballet 
Campfires 
Life-Saving 
Arts  and  Crafts 


Sailing 

Theatre 

Track 

Tutoring 

Canoeing 


Dramatics  and  conversational  French  classes  daily  for  each  girl  taught 
by  native  French  counselors.  French-speaking  American  staff  for  sports. 


For  booklet  write  to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Sheridan  Chase,  123  Summit  Street.,  Burlington,  Vermont 
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c. ASSUMPTION  COLLEGE 


SUMMER  SESSION- CO-EDUCATIONAL 

june  24-august  8,  1958 


•Complete  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  French 
•Aural-Oral  method  used  in  teaching  French 
•30-booth  5-channel  Language  Laboratory 
•Residence  facilities  for  Nuns 
•Dormitory  accommodations  for  men 
•Outdoor  sports:  tennis,  volley-ball,  basketball 
•95  acre  campus  in  most  beautiful  residential  section  of  Worcester 
For  further  information  write: 

Director  of  Summer  Session 

Assumption  College 

500  Salisbury  Street  Worcester  9,  Mass. 


DE  LITTÉRATURE 
FRANÇAISE 

Des  Origines  a 


NEUF  SIECLES 


Realia  Exhibit 

of  AATF 


and  at  Teachers  Meetings 


Ed.  E.  Henriot 
795  pp. 

Paris  1958 


nos  Jours 


Contains  illustrated 
books,  magazines,  news¬ 
papers,  coins,  pictures, 
etc.  purchased  in  France 
this  past  summer. 


in  8i>o 
cloth  $8.00 


ONLY  COST 

Transportation  charges  one  way 
Maximum  charges  $5.00 


Stechert-Hafner,  Inc. 


Address  inquiries  to 

Dr.  Minnie  M.  Miller 


FOUNDED  IN  NEW  YORK  1872 

The  World’s  Leading  International  Booksellers 
31  East  10th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


— it  helps 
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‘TTte  gtz^rii  ÿyxrzai  of  sv/iera 

Wr^-.r-ir.  oauàizz  ta  tie  Cthed  State»” 

THE  MODERN 
LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

brizg î  to  it*  rtadem  erery  moeth  itrzziitiag  azd 
be^fil  article*  on  method*,  ssateriak,  pedagogical 
r «ear ci,  pobScatioM  and  textbook*  ia  tit  £tii- 

Edited  by  CïzzII!*  P.  Merit*,  Boston  Cniver- 
«ity,  Boston,  MaatarfccHett*.  Ptiiiied  'ey  tie  Ka- 
tlc  t_ai  Federaticm  of  Modern  L&ngnng*  Teacien 

Aacoatioaa 

Eight  iH  .e!  a  year,  noatUy  except  Jzz«,  Jnîy, 
Assoit,  aad  September.  Current  ctiscriptlor 
t4,CTj  a  year.  Foreign  ccetttriea,  t4_50  a  year  ret 
ia  C-S.A-  fusda 

Sample  cof.7  00  regnest 

The  Modern  Language  Journal 

Steîiea  L.  Pitcher,  Enizes*  Mazager 

7144  'Washington  Avenue 
ST.  LOUIS  5,  MISSOURI 


.  . 

AATF  PLACEMENT  BUREAU 

J  The  AATF  mak.es  available  to  all  its  members  the  services  of  its  ovm 
Placement  Bureau.  This  is  a  non-profit  étrangement,  no  commissions 
being  charged  either  to  candidates  placed  or  to  their  employers.  All 
fees  are  used  to  carry  out  and  improve  the  activities  of  the  Bureau. 

Registration  Fee  $4.00  Annual  Renewal  $3.00 

Fee  for  reinstatement  $4.00 

For  further  information,  write  : 

Professor  Raymond  P.  Poggenburg,  Jr. 

Carleton  College  Northfield,  Minnesota 

-  _ _ _  — 


THE 

FRENCH  REVIEW 

Published  six  times  a  year  by 
tfie  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  French 

Literary  and  pedagogical 
articles,  book  reviews  and 
other  material  of  particular 
interest  to  teachers  of  French 


Subscription  per  year 


S4J00 


Payment*  fæ 
George  B.  V/cffj 
Secretory-Treovjrer 
Davidson  Coüege 
Dcpddion,  N.C 


Advertiser*  address: 
Morton  W.  Briggs 
Business  Manager 
298  V/«Jeyan  Oniv. 
Middletown,  Conn. 


Editor -in-Chief 
Julian  Harris,  B  ascom  Hall 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison.  Wisconsin 
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BUREAU  DE  CORRESPONDANCE  SCOLAIRE 


American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French 

Letters  from  French  youth  of  today  make  France 
and  its  language  come  alive  for  your  students 

Send  us  a  list  of  your  pupils,  indicating  age  and  special  interests  of  each.  You 
will  then  receive  French  names,  matched  as  closely  as  possible  with  your  list, 
for  classroom  distribution.  Your  pupils  will  begin  the  correspondence  (usu¬ 
ally  in  English).  Under  an  alternate  plan,  names  are  sent  to  France  for  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  correspondence  is  begun  by  the  French  students  who  receive 
them. 


The  service  charge  Is  IS  cents  per  name. 
Address  Inquiries  and  remittances  to 

Dr.  Frances  V.  Gullle,  Director 
Bureau  de  Correspondance  Scolaire 
College  of  Wooster 
Wooster,  Ohio 


NOTE:  Members  of  the  Metropolitan  Chapter  (New  York  City)  will  continue  to  secure  French 
names  from  Mrs  Sylvia  Berger,  James  Monroe  H.  S.,  172nd  St.  &  Boynton  Ave.,  Bronx  59,  N.  Y. 


1  e  b  ou 


revue  littéraire  trimestrielle 
couronnée  par 
V Academie  Française 


French 

are 


que  de  l’inédit 

CONTES  ÉTUDES 

ESSAIS  •  CRITIQUE 
POÈMES  THEATRE 

abonnements  pour  tous  pays: 


advertised  in 

THE 


FRENCH 

REVIEW 


un  an:  $2.00 


deux  ans:  $3.50 

UNIVERSITY  OF  HOUSTON 
HOUSTON  4,  TEXAS 
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American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French 


PRESIDENT  VICE-PRESIDENTS  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

Henri  Petre  Howard  Nostrand  George  B.  Watts 

Yale  University  University  of  Washington  Davidson  College 

Marie-Antoinette  Martin 

University  of  Chicago 

The  subscribers  to  the  French  Review  are  the  active  membership  of  the  Association. 
Subscription  rate  is  $4.00  for  the  calendar  year  paid  by  chapter  members  to  their  local  sec¬ 
retary  or  treasurer;  paid  by  members-at-large  to  the  Secretary -Treasurer  of  the  Association. 


REGIONS  AND  REGIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


1.  New  York  City  (Metropolitan  Chapter) 

Renée  Jeanne  Fulton,  Bureau  of  Curriculum  Re¬ 
search,  130  W.  55th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

S.  New  England  (Boston,  Connecticut,  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Western 
Massachusetts  Chapters),  James  H.  Grew,  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 

8.  New  York  State  (Central  New  York,  Fingerlake,  Hud¬ 
son  Valley,  Lond  Island,  Rochester,  Thousand  Is¬ 
lands,  Westchester,  Western  New  York  Chapters) 
Charles  Choquette,  Colgate  U.,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

4.  Middle  Atlantic  (Delaware,  Lehigh  Valley,  Maryland, 

Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Virginia,  Washington 
Chapters) 

Maude  Helen  Duncan,  Temple  University,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

5.  South  Atlantic  (Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  North 

Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee  Chapters) 
Jacques  Hardré,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


8.  East  Central  (Detroit,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Michigan 
Ohio,  West  Virginia  Chapters) 

Walter  Secor,  Denison  U.,  Granville,  Ohio. 

7.  West  Central  (Chicago,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota- 

Dakota,  St.  Louis,  West  Central,  Wisconsin  Chap¬ 
ters)  .  . 

Germaine  Mercier,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis. 

8.  South  Central  &  Pacific  (Arkansas,  Colorado- Wyo¬ 

ming,  Louisiana,  Los  Angeles,  Northern  California, 
Northwest  Pacific,  Oklahoma,  San  Diego,  Texas 
Chapters) 

Pierre  Delattre,  U.  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Director  of  National  Bureau  of  Information 

Armand  Bégué,  Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Delegate  to  National  Federation  of  Modem  Language 
Teachers  Associations 

Stephen  A.  Freeman,  Middlebury  College,  Middle- 
bury,  Vermont 


CHAPTER  TREASURERS 


Alabama— Mis.  Marguerite  Armstrong,  420  S.  Highland 
Ct.,  Montgomery  6,  Ala. 

Arkansas. — D.  Fred  Pasmore,  Arkansas  State  College, 
Jonesboro,  Ark.  „  ,  _ 

Boston — Raymond  Ethier,  258  Homer  St.,  Newton  Cen¬ 
tre  59,  Mass.  _  _ 

Central  New  York— Frank  Piano,  Hamilton  College, 
Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Chicago — Jean  Devaud,  1455  East  54th  Place,  Chicago  15, 

Colorado-Wyoming — Adolphe  Nicolas.  Opportunity 
School,  Denver,  Colo. 

Connecticut — Chester  W.  Obuchowski,  17  Park  St., 
Manchester,  Conn. 

Delaware — Mrs.  Emma  R.  Green,  1331  Shallcross  Ave., 
Wilmington,  Delaware  .  _  . 

Detroit — Jacqueline  Elliott,  656  W.  Bnckley,  Hazel  Park, 

Fingerlakes— Mrs.  Tressa  Corcoran  Central  School. 
Whitney  Point,  N.  Y.  . 

Florida— Proi.  Reuben  Y.  Ellison,  U.  of  Miami,  Coral 
Gables  46,  Florida.  . .  —  „ 

Georgia— Mary  Virginia  Allen,  Agnes  Scott  College, 
Decatur,  Ga.  _  . ,  _ 

Hudson  Valley— Catherine  L.  Cassidy,  17  Prospect 
Ave.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

Illinois — Cordelia  Reed,  212  Lincoln  Hall,  U.  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Ill. 

Indiana — Forrest  E.  Reed,  Manchester  College,  N.  Man¬ 
chester,  Ind.  . 

Iowa — C.  G.  Christofides,  518  Grandview  Ct.,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa.  . 

Kentucky — Eleanor  Wandrey,  2432  Glenmary,  Louisville 
4,  Ky- 

Lehigh  Valley— Mrs.  Geo.  Tyler,  15  Garrison  St.,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa.  , 

Long  Island— John  G.  Bolos,  384  Memek  Rd.,  Lynbrook, 

Los  An^Ze»— Mrs.  Danielle  Cooper,  304A-21st  St.,  Santa 

Louisiana— Lucille  M.  Saltzmann,  Box  193,  Gueydan, 

Maine— Mra.  Louise  Mayo,  34  Park  St.,  Bath,  Me. 

Maryland — Gladys  M.  Dorsey,  331  Tuscany  Rd.,  Balti- 

Metropolitan— Morris  Sabbeth,  324  Bay  14  St.,  Brooklyn 

Michigw— Mrs..  Rose  Johnston,  High  School,  East 
Lansing,  Mich. 


Minnesota- Dakotas — Mrs.  Lenore  Bordeau,  Northrop 
Collegiate  School,  Minneapolis  6,  Minn. 

New  Hampshire — Mrs.  Marie-Louise  Hall,  7  Prospect  St. , 
Hanover,  N.  H. 

Northerno  California — Joseph  Russo,  5608  Santa  Rosa 
Jr.  C  11.,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

North  Carolina — Edwin  Duke,  Nathaniel  Green  School. 
Rt.  1,  Liberty,  N.  C. 

Northwest  Pacific — Lawrence  L.  Daggett  215  W.  20th  St., 
Eugene,  Ore.  .  _ 

OAio— Miss  La  Velle  Rosselot,  Otterbem  Coll.,  Wester¬ 
ville,  Ohio. 

Oklahoma—  Besse  A.  Clement,  University  of  Oklahoma 
Norman,  Okla. 

Philadelphia—  Miss  Barbara  McGamgle,  521  W.  Mt.  Airy 
Ave.,  Philadelphia  19,  Pa. 

Pittsburg  h — F  ranees  Krenz,  High  School,  Bndgeville,  Pa. 

Rhode  Island— Margaret  D.  Barton,  116  Oakland  St., 
Fall  River,  Mass.  , 

Rochester — Mrs.  Rena  Krichbaum,  Monroe  H.S.,  Roches¬ 
ter  7,  N.  Y. 

Saint  Louis— John  H.  K.  Masterson,  7431a  Lyndover  PI. 
St.  Louis  17,  Mo. 

San  Diego— Philip  Nacozy,  3451  Fir,  San  Diego  4,  Cal. 

South  Carolina— Mrs.  Carl  L.  Epting,  Hanna  High 
School,  Anderson,  S.  C. 

Tennessee— Dr.  C.  A.  Rochedieu,  Vanderbilt  U.,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

Texas — Mrs.  Helen  C.  Earl,  515  Fargo  Ave.,  Houston  6, 
TTgx* 

Thousand  Island»— Elizabeth  Kelleher,  Central  School, 
Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. 

Vermont— Helen  M.  Cunningham,  Richmond,  Vermont. 

Virginia—  Helen  Tanner,  Collegiate  School,  1619  Monu¬ 
ment  Ave.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Washington,  D.  C.—Zoe  Wythe,  3042  Cambodge  Place 
N.W.,  Washington  7,  D.  C. 

West  Central— Misa  Ann  Nash,  3023  W.  21,  Topeka, 
Kansas. 

West  Virginia — Kenneth  Haines,  Potomac  State  School, 
Keyser,  W.  Va. 

Westchester — Mrs.  Frances  D.  Honan,  Milwood,  New 
York. 

Western  Massachusetts — Miss  Helen  Chaffee,  87  Pearl 
St.,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Western  New  York—  Mary  Ingrasci,  1617  Walnut  Ave., 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Wisconsin — Mrs.  George  C  Berteau,  Rapids  Dr.. 
Racine  Wise 


BEGINNING  READINGS  IN  FRENCH 

by  E.  E.  Milligan,  University  of  Wisconsin 

“This  text  represents  an  ambitious  undertaking  to  present  worthwhile  material 
at  the  elementary  level.  .  .  .  Professor  Milligan  has  not  been  willing  to  sacrifice 
reading  interest  to  simplicity.  His  selections  arc  extremely  well  chosen  and  give 
the  student  scientific  and  cultural  material  as  well  as  an  introduction  to  important 
French  writers.  Among  those  presented  are:  La  Fontaine,  Molière,  Voltaire,  Balzac, 
Tocqueville,  Mérimée,  Fabre,  Saint-Exupéry,  Courteline,  and  Maurois." 

from  The  French  Review 
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FRANCE  DE  NOS  JOURS 

by  Chasles  Car  lut,  The  Ohio  State  University,  and  Germaine  Brée,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity 

Through  the  works  of  France’s  most  significant  writers,  this  reader  offers  a  pene¬ 
trating  view  of  the  artistic,  political,  intellectual,  scientific  and  economic  life  of 
modern  France,  a  view  aimed  at  developing  an  awareness  of  the  complex  forces  at 
work  in  contemporary  French  civilization.  Among  the  authors  included  are  Proust, 
Anouilh,  Camus,  Sartre,  Valery  and  Giraudoux. 

1957. 182-  pages,  $3.50 

INTERMEDIATE  READINGS  IN  FRENCH  PROSE 

by  Alfred  M.  Galpin  and  E.  E.  Milligan,  both  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
“This  reader  is  unusual  for  its  kind.  Intended  to  be  read  in  second  year  college  .  .  . 
it  will  acquaint  the  student  not  only  with  an  ample  vocabulary,  various  idiomatic 
constructions,  and  different  styles,  but  also  with  France  and  the  philosophy  of  its 
inhabitants,  achieving  this  by  means  of  well-chosen  passages  from  French  litera¬ 
ture.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  selections  have  never  been  published  before  in  a  book  of 
this  kind,  and  all  of  them  have  been  wisely  chosen  to  arouse  the  student’s  interest 
and  give  him  a  more  sympathetic  approach  to  the  study  of  the  French  language.” 

from  The  Modern  Language  Journal 
1950,  381  pages,  $3.40 

INTERMEDIATE  READINGS  IN  FRENCH 
PROSE,  Alternate  Edition 

by  Alfred  M.  Galpin  and  E.  E.  Milligan 

Divided  into  six  categories  typical  of  French  life  and  thought,  this  collection  is 
designed  to  be  used  independently  of,  or  alternately  with,  the  successful  original 
edition.  A  new  section  of  unusual  interest  is  La  Conquite  de  la  Nature,  drawing  upon 
science  and  the  world  of  adventure  and  discovery,  which  includes  an  excerpt  from 
Maurice  Herzog’s  Annapurna. 
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386  pages,  $3.40 


